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VIEWPOINT 


by  ROBERT  J.  BIELO 
Executive  Director 


A Blessing  In  Disguise? 


The  1970  census  indicates  our  Commonwealth  remains  third  in  the  Nation  in 
population,  but  after  totaling  all  of  the  newcomers,  and  the  permanent  residents  and 
subtracting  those  who  are  moving  out,  it  appears  our  growth  rate  is  lagging  be- 
hind that  of  many  other  states.  From  some  points  of  view,  this  is  a matter  of  con- 
cern. As  example,  politically  it  will  reduce  our  Congressional  delegation  and  weaken 
our  position  in  the  Federal  Government.  Economically  a slow  growth  rate  indicates 
a slow  down  in  industrial  expansion  and  less  money  in  circulation.  However,  as  one 
who  has  frequently  climbed  into  the  pulpit  and  started  preaching  long  before  the 
congregation  arrived,  let  me  suggest  our  present  comparatively  slow  growth  rate  may 
be  a blessing. 

It  just  may  be  that  we  are  being  given  a grace  period— a period  during  which  we 
can  clean  up  some  of  the  messes  we  have  both  made  and  inherited.  It  is  a period 
during  which  we  can  take  stock  of  what  we  have  here  in  Pennsylvania  and  make 
plans  of  how  to  develop  our  wonderful  state  so  that  it  is  ready  to  serve  the  inevita- 
ble population  surges  predicted  for  the  years  ahead. 

Our  geographical  positioning,  our  abundance  of  water,  our  mineral  and  forest  re- 
sources assure  that  Pennsylvania  will  grow.  The  real  question  is  how— topsy-turvy, 
concentrated  on  the  river  banks,  huddled  into  narrow,  traffic-jammed  valleys,  or  on 
the  best  agricultural  land?  Hopefully  our  growth  will  be  in  none  of  these  ways;  but 
now,  during  our  breathing  spell  in  population  and  industrial  growth,  is  the  time  to 
draw  the  blueprint  for  Pennsylvania  2070. 

Surprisingly  in  over  200  years  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  potential 
of  our  home  state— of  its  rapidly  regrowing  forests,  its  renewable  and  expanding 
water  resources,  of  its  neglected  agricultural  and  dairy  potential  and  its  mineral 
riches  and  importantly,  its  vast  recreation/industry  possibilities. 

Thus,  as  my  New  Years  Resolution  for  1971,  I am  resolving  to  speak  out  at  every 
opportunity  for  the  careful  design  and  implementation  of  a plan  for  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  our  state  and  its  resources  so  we  may  all  be  proud  of  our 
cities  as  well  as  enjoy  and  benefit  from  clean  air,  unpolluted  streams,  and  carefully 
nurtured  forests  and  parks. 

Perhaps  this  resolution  sounds  corny  and  perhaps  it  is  totally  idealistic,  but  why 
not?  I’m  proud  of  Pennsylvania  and  I think  we  can  make  it  even  better  if  we  all 
quit  being  afraid  to  be  a bit  more  idealistic! 
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SHALLOW  FISHING 

My  husband  devours  all  books  on  fishing  and  hunting 
and  whatever  is  recommended  he’ll  faithfully  try.  Recent- 
ly he  read  that  there  were  choice  fishing  spots  on  the 
Delaware  River  beyond  Easton,  so  he  made  arrangements 
with  two  buddies  to  go  overnight  several  weeks  ago. 

Anyway  he  and  his  pals  left  one  Friday  evening  and  of 
course  it  was  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the  fishing  site. 
The  three  fished  all  night  and  nothing  was  realized  but 
2 eels.  Needless  to  say  they  were  disappointed,  but  by 
dawn’s  early  light  they  realized  why  their  luck  had  been 
so  bad.  They  had  spent  the  entire  night  fishing  in  just  a 
few  inches  of  water! 

Mrs.  Howard  C.  Rump,  Robesonia 

TURTLE  SOUP  INFORMATION 

I would  like  to  know  how  to  handle  a snapping  turtle 
from  catch  to  soup! 

ft  seems  as  if  no  one  knows.  I’ve  asked  a “thousand 
buddies”  how— not  one  can  tell  me. 

My  wife’s  cook  books  say  nothing  about  catching- 
cleaning— useable  parts,  etc.,  of  the  turtle. 

I believe  that  this  would  be  an  interesting  and  valuable 
item  for  the  “Pennsylvania  Angler.”  I am  a many  year 
subscriber  and  this  item  has  never  been  printed  to  the 
best  of  my  memory. 


I trust  my  request  will  be  in  the  Angler  soon! 

One  note  of  thanks  to  Joe  Bartley,  Waterways  Patrol- 


man on  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  This  man  and  his  able  as-  ( 
sistants  are  doing  a beautiful  job  on  the  big  lake— they 
work  morning,  noon  and  nite  seven  days  a week.  For  my 
monej-  these  gentlemen  are  thru  and  thru  gentlemen.  In 
the  idle  hours  I spend  at  my  place  at  Walt’s  Landing  I 
can  truthfully  report  that  if  I was  sinking  at  2 o’clock  in 
the  morning  Joe  Bartley  would  be  there  in  minutes— and! 
I’ll  bet  on  it!!! 

Joe  Bartley  has  a “bad  name”  among  some  of  the  boobs 
of  the  big  lake  because  he  treats  everyone  equally.  This1 
man  is  on  the  job  and  is  a real  credit  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Raines,  Bethlehem 

CONTINUE  WITH  WISDOM 

I wish  to  congratulate  the  whole  staff  because  you  are 
doing  a wonderful  job.  I have  never  seen  anything  like 
it,  it  is  really  superb.  Continue  ever  with  your  present 
wisdom. 

Ralph  C.  Pennepacker,  Schwenksville 

POOR  BASS  FISHING 

Mr.  Paulakovich  must  have  done  his  research  for  the 
June  Fishing  Outlook  prior  to  the  time  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company  raised  the  dam  at  Phoenixville  several 
feet  and  constructed  the  generating  plant  above  the  dam 
several  years  ago.  I do  not  think  that  his  statement  about' 
the  good  bass  fishing  there  is  true  today. 

I used  to  fish  this  stretch  of  water  twice  a week  from 
June  15  to  November.  I usually  caught  3 or  more  legal 
bass  along  with  the  normal  sunfish  and  crappies.  I have 
not  been  able  to  catch  a sunfish  or  bass  in  the  stretch  of 
water  for  2 miles  below  the  Black  Rock  Dam  since  the 
Electric  Company  did  their  work  referred  to  above.  The 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  about  95°  has 
killed  most  of  the  fish  life. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a cooling  condenser  at  the  gener- 
ating plant  would  restore  this  section  of  water  in  a season 
or  two. 

E.  Humes  Garber,  Radnor 

PROTESTS  PROTESTORS 

Enough  is  enough.  This  is  a protest  letter  to  all  protest-! 
ing  fishermen  who  dislike  your  non-fishing  articles. 

Do  the  complainers  mean  to  tell  us  that  in  all  the  years 
they  have  been  fishing  that  they  have  never  fished  from  a 
boat,  seen  funny-looking  monuments,  seen  a what-you-a- 
ma-call-it,  or  camped  out. 

That  is  what  fishing  is  all  about.  It  is  exploring  the 
coves  and  shorelines  from  a boat. 

It  is  passing  by  an  old  stone  furnace,  or  ghost  town,  as 
you  walk  to  your  favorite  trout  stream. 

It  is  seeing  all  kinds  of  animals  and  strange  flys. 

And  it  is  camping  in  the  wilderness  close  to  the  fresh 
air  and  water  you  love.  ^ 

And  this  is  exactly  what  the  Angler  is  all  about— all  the 
things  that  make  fishing  so  enjoyable.  It  would  be  an  aw- 
ful dull  magazine  if  it  was  devoted  to  nothing  but  ninety- 
nine  ways  to  catch  a trout. 

David  Rado,  McKees  Rocks 
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OHIO  FAN  TEMPTED! 

As  a northeast  Ohio  angler  I have  enjoyed  your  maga- 
zine every  time  I’ve  managed  to  get  my  hands  on  it.  All 
articles  are  excellent  but  I must  agree  with  some  of  my 
fellow  fishermen  in  the  Keystone  state  who  object  to  the 
lumber  of  non-fishing  articles  in  the  magazine.  I would 
ike  to  see  more  space  devoted  to  tackle  making  and 
Techniques  of  fishing  used  by  some  of  your  state’s  expert 
fishermen. 

Ohio  had  a sportsmen’s  magazine  at  one  time  that  was 
oretty  good  but  it  became  infiltrated  by  industrial  promot- 
ers and  was  emasculated.  I’d  hate  to  see  anything  like 
that  happen  to  your  fine  publication. 

As  a loyal  Ohioan  I hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  but  I am  sorely  tempted  due  to  the  high 
quality  of  its  content. 

William  G.  Meissner,  Mentor,  Ohio 

NO  MAGAZINE? 

I read  both  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  News  and  both  are  great! 

I wonder  how  those  men  who  don’t  like  the  Angler 
would  like  to  live  in  Maryland  and  have  no  magazine. 
Maryland  has  some  great  fishing  but  no  magazine  to  tell 
Tabout  it.  C.  H.  Bauder,  Oxon  Hill,  Maryland 

MORE  CARP  STORIES 

Your  first  and  only  story  on  carp  (August)  that  I have 
seen  since  subscribing  to  the  Angler  gives  only  a hint 
about  true  carp  fishing.  It  doesn’t  mention  that  carp  range 
in  size  from  four  pounds  to  thirty  pounds  of  fighting,  un- 
predictable, elusive  and  smart  fish.  When  a carp  bites,  you 
had  better  be  on  your  toes  because  now  comes  the  real 
test  of  a fisherman.  Ask  any  carp  man.  You’re  lucky  if  you 
land  every  carp  and  then  throw  it  back. 

Ever  try  stuffed,  baked,  deep  fried,  or  smoked  carp?  It 
is  like  smoked  salmon  but  lots  cheaper.  Carp  fishing  in  the 
Youghiogheny  River  at  Smithton  is  excellent  and  will  give 
any  fishing  man  a full  day  of  excitement.  How  about  more 
articles  on  carp  and  some  recipes  for  dough  balls— I’m  sure 
there  are  a lot  more  fisherwomen  besides  me  who  like  to 
fish  and  bring  home  supper  too. 

Yu  Vawn  Stickel,  Jacob’s  Creek 

IF  FISH  COULD  LAUGH- 

Last  year  my  small  outboard  was  in  very  bad  shape.  I 
had  to  use  hi-test  gasoline  to  keep  it  running  and  during 
the  winter  months  I rebuilt  the  carb,  installed  new  points 
and  plugs,  and  added  a new  three  blade  propeller.  Be- 
cause of  the  work  I had  to  do  on  our  camp,  I didn’t  have 
a chance  to  test  run  it. 

Well,  the  first  day  of  bass  season  came  along  and  I 
had  to  get  out.  My  family  and  I arrived  at  camp  Friday 
night.  The  grass  needed  cutting  and  I decided  if  it  was 
dry  in  the  morning,  I would  cut  it  then  and  if  not  I would 
go  fishing  for  a few  hours  and  do  it  later.  When  I woke 
up  everything  was  wet  with  dew  so' I got  my  neighbor— 
who  doesn’t  fish— and  loaded  the  car  with  everything  we 
needed  and  went  to  the  Old  Allegheny.  We  got  to  the 


river  about  7 AM,  unloaded  the  car  and  loaded  the  boat 
and  were  on  the  river  in  short  order.  It  was  a beautiful 
day.  But  still  having  the  hi-test  gasoline  in  the  reserve 
tank  from  last  fall  caused  my  motor  to  run  worse  than 
last  year. 

It  took  about  half  an  hour  to  travel  the  mile  upstream 
where  I wanted  to  fish  and  then,  after  about  five  casts 
my  bail  spring  broke.  I started  to  replace  it  with  a new 
one  but  the  screw  that  holds  it  in  place  broke.  We  putted 
along  back  to  the  car  and  unloaded  the  boat. 

We  had  everything  out  but  the  motor  and  when  I 
was  handing  my  friend  the  motor,  he  slipped  on  a rock 
which  made  me  lose  my  balance— the  motor  landed  in  the 
boat  and  I wound  up  in  the  Old  Allegheny.  Anyway  we 
headed  back  to  camp  with  intentions  of  cutting  the  grass 
(about  one  acre) . 

But  we  couldn’t  get  the  power  mower  started.  The  grass 
finally  got  cut  Sunday.  If  fish  could  laugh  they  would  have 
had  a good  time  watching  me! 

Edward  L.  Wasielewski,  Pittsburgh 

Although  we  don’t  want  Leaky  Boots  to  turn  into  a 
“whats-happened-to-me”  column,  the  preceding  letter  seemed 
particularly  refreshing  when  you  realize  that  all  that  bad 
luck  actually  happened  to  someone  else. 

Around  every  mechanical  corner  lurks  a breakdown  and 
any  boater  or  fisherman  who  has  had  as  much  trouble  in 
one  weekend  as  Mr.  Wasielewski  had  may  be  strongly 
tempted  to  throw  in  the  sponge.  But  the  nice  thing  about 
both  fishing  and  boating  is  that,  despite  the  occasional 
frustration,  we  keep  going  back  to  enjoy  the  good  times 
when  motors  run  right  and  the  fish  seem  willing  to  hit 
anything  you  throw  at  them.  Tom  Eggler,  editor 
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Nestled  between  the  steep  mountain  slopes  along  the 
border  of  Fayette  and  Somerset  Counties  lies  the  Yough- 
iogheny  Reservoir.  This  big  body  of  water  extends  south- 
ward, far  into  Maryland.  Construction  of  the  dam  was 
completed  in  1942  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
For  many  years  now,  the  “Yough”  Reservoir  has  offered 
good  fishing  to  both  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  residents. 

The  tailrace  below  the  dam  has  become  a famous  fishing 
hotspot  too,  perhaps  more  so  than  the  lake  itself.  Penn- 
sylvania has  its  share  of  trout  fishermen,  and  that  is  what 
the  “tailrace”  is  all  about— trout!  The  water  is  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  and  sent  bubbling  and  foaming 
to  the  river  bottom  below.  This  means  that  during  the 
summer  season,  this  is  the  coldest  water  the  lake  has  to 
offer— just  what  trout  like! 


hy  Nick  Sisley 


That’s  only  half  the  story,  though.  In  winter,  taking  the 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  means  the  river 
below  gets  the  warmest  water  the  reservoir  has  to  offer. 
These  slightly  elevated  water  temperatures  keep  trout  in 
a feeding  mood. 

The  tailrace  is  the  only  stream  in  the  state  which  is 
open  to  trout  fishing  during  long  winter  months  where 
creel  and  size  limits  are  the  same  as  those  during  our 
regular  trout  season— 6”  minimum  and  a creel  limit  of  8. 
The  tailrace  fishery  extends  three  miles  downstream. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  season,  the  tailrace  gets 
its  share  of  eager  trout  fishermen.  It  is  one  of  those  places 
where  elbow-to-elbow  fishermen  fine  the  banks  immediate- 
ly after  a stocking  but  all  the  trout  aren’t  caught  that  first 
day— there  are  plenty  left  for  fishermen  on  ensuing  days 
when  the  pressure  is  not  so  great. 

And  if  you  want  to  find  a minimum  of  fishing  pressure 
at  the  Yough  tailrace,  try  the  winter  fishing.  On  a balmy 
day  during  December,  January,  or  February,  you  will 
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to  the  bottom,  then  start  a slow  retrieve  (fast  enough  to 
keep  the  spinner  blade  rotating)  across  the  current.  I 
have  found  that  most  strikes  from  stream  trout  come 
when  the  lure  is  swinging  across  stream  like  this.  I get  a 
minimum  of  hits  when  the  spinner  is  retrieved  down- 
stream, toward  me.  I think  this  is  because  the  lure  must 
be  moved  too  fast  to  get  the  blade  to  turn.  Keep  in  mind 
that  these  winter  time  trout  are  not  as  active  as  those  we 
find  in  May. 

A bait  favorite  is  a minnow  threaded  on  a minnow  rig. 
Most  Angler  readers  are  familiar  with  how  to  thread  a 
minnow  on  one  of  these  rigs  so  I will  not  go  into  explain- 
ing how  to  do  so.  Sometimes  a Colorado  Spinner  blade  is 
used  ahead  of  the  minnow— sometimes  not.  Try  both.  The 
usual  trout  baits  of  salmon  eggs,  cheese,  com,  etc.,  are  also 
used  in  this  winter  tailrace  fishing.  My  bet  is  that  worms  or 
small  night  crawlers  would  be  as  good  or  better  as  they 
are  in  spring  and  summer.  Trouble  is,  that  type  of  bait 
is  hard  to  come  by  during  the  winter.  It  is  harder  yet  to 
keep  these  worms  from  freezing  while  fishing. 

The  Yough  tailrace  is  stocked  almost  exclusively  with 
rainbows.  This  is  fast  water,  just  the  type  that  rainbows 
love,  but  don’t  expect  the  winter  trout  to  offer  the  type 
of  fight  they  do  in  May.  The  colder  water  temperature 
keeps  them  quite  subdued  by  comparison.  On  the  plus 
side  is  the  taste  of  these  fish  in  winter  time.  Once  they 
have  been  in  the  water  a few  weeks,  their  flesh  takes  on 
that  salmon  orange-ish  pink  color.  Cold  water  temperatures 
assure  the  flesh  is  firm  and  tasty. 

I can  and  do  try  ice  fishing  for  trout  occasionally,  but 
to  me,  trout  fishing  is  donning  a pair  of  hip  boots  and 
feeling  the  rush  of  the  current  against  my  legs.  The  satis- 
faction of  a light  rod  in  hand,  casting  to  promising  look- 
ing pockets,  I find  far  more  rewarding  then  sitting  on  the 
ice  with  a jig  rod  or  waiting  for  a tip-up  to  move.  And  in 
winter  we  can  still  have  this  fine  type  of  sport  at  the 
Yough  tailrace  in  Pennsylvania. 


dam  near  have  the  water  to  yourself,  especially  on  week 
days. 

I’ve  waded  the  tailrace  in  January  and  it  is  at  least  as 
comfortable  as  wading  a big  trout  stream  on  opening  day, 
that  is  if  any  of  us  can  call  our  mid-April  waters  enjoy- 
able to  wade  in.  But  don’t  get  so  absorbed  in  your  fishing 
i that  you  forget  to  check  the  water  level  occasionally.  The 
dam  operators  may  alter  the  flow  at  any  time  and  winter 
is  a bad  season  to  have  the  water  sneak  in  over  the  top  of 
your  boots. 

In  fishing  big  water  like  this,  I prefer  tiny  spinners.  I 
find  I can  cover  more  of  the  water  better  with  these  pop- 
ular fish-getting  lures  although  in  warmer  months,  I pre- 
fer fly  fishing.  The  Yough  tailrace  offers  plenty  of  fly  fish- 
ing sport  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  But  in  cold  weather, 
fishing  flies  loses  some  of  its  effectiveness.  Hatches  and 
insect  life  are  not  plentiful  then. 

I like  to  cast  across  stream,  permit  the  spinner  to  sink 


Left — Mid  winter  finds  a 
few  fishermen  gathering  at 
the  tailrace  of  the  Yonghi- 
ogheny  Reservoir  to  enjoy 
some  often  lively  trout 
fishing.  Above — One  pop- 
ular rig  is  a minnow  used 
with  a spinner  blade  and 
some  split  shot  to  hold 
it  down.  Right — There’s 
plenty  of  room  during  the 
winter  as  the  year  around 
area  extends  three  miles 
below  the  outflow. 
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This  article  is  a reprint  from  the  Institute  For 
Research  On  Land  And  Water  Resources 
(IRLWR)  NEWSLETTER.  Funds  for  the  re- 
search project  were  provided  by  the  Office 
of  Water  Resources  Research,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 


In  this  interesting  experiment 
Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity scientists  are  investigat- 
ing the  possibilities  of  using 
sewage  affluent  to  help  re- 
claim spoils  banks. 

NEW 

LIFE 

FOR 

SPOILS 

BANKS? 
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Spoils  bank  materials  piled  up  from  fifty  years  of  strip 
| and  surface  mining  have  been  irrigated  with  sewage 
effluent  and  sludge  and  enabled  to  grow  grasses  and  trees 
l in  a Waste  Water  Renovation  and  Conservation  Research 
JiProject  at  Penn  State.  Project  director  William  E.  Sopper, 
hydrologist  of  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Land  and 
IjWater  Resources,  reports  that  the  results  of  the  first  year 
I of  the  study  were  dramatic  and  promise  economical  recla- 
mation for  the  two  million  acres  of  spoils  bank  material 
|!that  are  still  ugly  and  barren. 

This  sewage  effluent  and  sludge  irrigation  on  spoils 
I banks  applies  the  “living  filter”  concept  which  Sopper  and 
I other  Penn  State  scientists  have  been  studying  and  per- 
fecting for  eight  years.  For  the  living  filter,  treated  sew- 
age effluent  is  sprayed  over  farm  and  forest  lands.  As  the 
waste  water  filters  through  the  soil,  it  is  purified  while  en- 
riching the  soil  as  well.  When  the  water  reaches  the 
water  table,  it  meets  drinking  water  standards  set  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Since  farm  and  forest  land  can  renovate  water,  the  re- 
searchers decided  to  try  the  technique  in  reclaiming  waste 
land.  About  250  tons  of  one  of  the  worst  spoils  banks  in 
Clearfield  County,  Pa.,  were  brought  to  the  living  filter 
irrigation  system  at  Penn  State.  Ten  huge  wooden  boxes— 
called  “lysimeters”— were  constructed  and  filled  with  25 
tons  each  of  the  highly  acid,  rocky  shale  that  is  spoils 
bank  material.  Each  lysimeter  was  then  planted  with 
eight  species  of  seedlings  and  crown  vetch  crowns  in  a 
random  order.  Two  species  of  grass  and  two  species  of 
legumes  were  broadcast  seeded  in  each  lysimeter. 

Two  of  the  boxes  were  left  untreated  as  controls.  During 
six  months  (one  growing  season)  four  irrigation  treat- 
ments were  applied  to  two  boxes  each:  1.  two  inches  of 
sewage  effluent  per  week,  2.  one  inch  each  of  effluent  and 
sludge  per  week,  3.  two  inches  each  of  effluent  and  sludge 


Trying  to  make  something  grow  on  spoils  bank  material  might 
seem  to  be  akin  to  that  old  saying  “you  can’t  make  a silk  purse 
out  of  a sow's  ear”  but  the  experiments  with  sewage  effluent 
treatment  of  spoils  have  so  far  indicated  that  it  is  in  fact,  pos- 
sible to  induce  growth  on  this  wasteland  material  (left).  Project 
director  William  E.  Sopper  (upper  left)  examines  black  locust 
trees  that  grew  some  30  inches  during  the  first  summer’s  experi- 
ment. The  experiments  are  being  carried  out  in  ten  lysimeters 
(above),  each  32'  x 4'  x 4'  filled  with  25  tons  of  spoil  material 
from  Clearfield  County.  Sewage  effluent  is  being  applied  by 
sprinkler  irrigation.  Two  of  the  lysimeters  (both  right)  show 
the  difference  between  one  that  was  treated  and  one  that  had 
no  treatment.  Nothing  lived  in  those  that  received  no  treatment. 
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per  week,  and  4.  two  inches  of  sludge  per  week. 

In  the  unirrigated  boxes  there  was  100  percent  mortality 
—not  even  a weed  grew,  let  alone  any  of  the  planted  seed- 
lings, grasses,  or  legumes. 

In  the  irrigated  boxes,  the  dark  shale  turned  to  a light 
grey  and  white,  thereby  reflecting  more  sunlight  and  keep- 
ing the  soil  surface  temperature  down.  The  dark  color  of 
ordinary  spoils  banks  absorbs  sunlight  and  creates  intense 
heat  (90  to  130  degrees)  in  which  no  moisture  is  retained, 
and  vegetation  burns.  With  lower  surface  temperatures 
and  nutrients  from  the  effluent  and  sludge,  the  seeds  ger- 
minated and  grew  in  all  of  the  irrigated  boxes.  There  was 
100  percent  coverage  with  germination  of  the  grasses.  One 
species,  the  black  locust,  averaged  thirty  inches  of  growth 
during  the  summer.  The  grasses  had  well  developed  root 
systems  which  are  necessary  to  hold  the  soil  in  place. 

Dr.  Sopper  says,  “The  preliminary  results  are  dramatic 
but  not  yet  scientific.  We  need  to  know  exactly  what  will 
happen  in  two  and  three  growing  seasons;  we  need  to 
know  what  species  survive  best,  and  just  what  combina- 
tions of  effluent  and  sludge  make  for  most  efficient  grow- 
ing. We  need  to  know  whether  the  site  itself  can  take 
over  after,  say,  three  years  of  spraying;  whether,  in  short, 
natural  processes  can  be  permanently  restored  to  spoils 
bank  mounds.  Finally,  we  want  to  know  what  the  acidic 
soil  does  to  the  water  itself— whether,  as  with  the  living 
filter,  it  is  returned  to  the  water  table  in  a “fit-to-drink” 
condition.  All  these  factors  are  being  looked  at  in  our  pre- 
sent experiment.” 

The  economic  and  aesthetic  possibilities  of  spoils  bank 
renovation  with  sewage  effluent  and  sludge  are  extremely 
promising  for  all  of  Appalachia.  The  diversion  of  such 
effluents  from  lakes  and  streams  to  land  areas  should  help 
solve  water  pollution  problems  while  reclaiming  waste 
land. 


MEET  MR.  MUSKIE 


by  Don  Neal 


What  winterbound  fisherman  hasn’t  snuggled  up  in  an 
armchair  and  spent  some  time  dreaming  about  a wide  va- 
riety of  piscatorial  pastimes  as  the  wild  wind  whipped  the 
snow  around  the  corner  of  the  house  and  the  kids  watched 
television?  And  how  often  has  the  most  exciting  episode  on 
his  mental  screen  been  those  times  when  an  old  lunker 
muskie  smashed  his  plug  and  took  off  for  the  other  side 
of  China,  bending  his  prize  casting  or  spinning  rod  within 
a hair  of  the  breaking  point? 

This  is  the  kind  of  action  only  the  best  dreams  are 
made  of.  Yet  I can’t  see  any  sense  in  only  dreaming  about 
it  when  old  Mr.  Muskie  is  out  there  waiting  for  some 
stouthearted  fisherman  to  come  along  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  do  his  stuff.  For  when  the  stream  temperature  is 
hovering  around  the  freezing  point,  that’s  when  you’ll 
find  the  muskies  really  in  the  mood  to  hit  with  three  times 
the  vigor  they  show  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Maybe  the  upcoming  spawning  period  has  something  to 
do  with  it.  Maybe  it  just  happens  that  when  the  waters  are 
cold  this  species  has  to  be  ripping  around  looking  for 
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isomething  to  do  to  keep  warm.  Or  maybe  there’s  some- 
Ithing  about  being  chilled  that  really  puts  the  old  tiger  in 
a bad  mood.  I don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  it  “is.” 

Many  years  of  association  with  the  sport  of  muskie 
f fishing  has  convinced  me  that  if  I was  going  to  start  out 
to  catch  a muskie,  and  nothing  but  a muskie,  I’d  pick 
the  darkest,  meanest,  stormy  day  of  the  winter  to  do  it. 
Up  here  on  the  Allegheny  River,  I’d  probably  pick  up 
i two  or  three  sizeable  northern  pike  before  I’d  ever  tie  into 
iione  of  the  tigers,  but  if  the  bad  weather  and  my  luck 
held  out  I’d  eventually  come  up  with  something  between 
a “keeper”  and  a trophy. 

Not  that  tying  into  a muskie  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do.  It’s  about  the  toughest  job  you  can  tackle. 
Some  of  our  local  fair  weather  fishermen  have  fished  the 
river  for  a lifetime  without  ever  chalking  up  a single 
; experience.  But  if  there  is  a time  when  the  fisherman  has 
the  odds  on  his  side,  it  is  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  on 
through  to  the  end  of  the  season  in  mid-March.  I’m  not 
the  only  one  who  thinks  so.  For  this  is  the  time  of  year 
when  you’ll  find  all  the  better  muskie  fishermen  beating 
the  stream  on  all  of  the  open  stretches  of  water,  and 
? some  dangling  a good-sized  chub  through  the  ice. 

In  this  respect,  we  Allegheny  River  fishermen  have  had 
it  made  over  the  past  few  years.  Since  the  Kinzua  Dam 
went  into  operation  the  river  doesn’t  freeze,  so  between 
the  dam’s  tailwaters  and  Tionesta  it’s  all  open  water.  This 
allows  the  winter  fisherman  to  fish  with  freedom  anywhere 
he  desires,  even  permitting  the  use  of  boats  to  get  to  pre- 
ferred fishing  spots.  And  the  old  timers  at  the  muskie 
game  have  been  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
provided. 

Just  below  Warren  the  PFC  has  a launching  ramp  and 
access  area  at  Starbrick.  The  place  is  a favorite  among 
the  local  fishermen  (and  some  not  so  local),  some  of 
which  I would  class  as  better  than  average  musky  fisher- 
men. So  even  when  I’m  out  on  assignment  anywhere  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county  I drop  by  this  hot  spot 
to  check  on  what  the  boys  are  doing. 

Occasionally,  some  one  will  pick  up  a musky  there 
during  the  warmer  periods  of  the  year.  Two  years  ago 
I recommended  that  a friend  give  it  a try  when  he  was 
especially  anxious  to  land  one  for  a visiting  relative  to 
take  back  home  with  him.  That  was  about  noon  on  a 
Wednesday,  I remember,  for  he  mentioned  he  had  the 
afternoon  off  as  his  store  was  closed.  Well,  that  night 
about  ten  o clock  he  was  knocking  on  my  door  to  have  me 
take  a picture  of  a 45-inch  beauty  which  had  responded  to 
his  pikie  minnow. 

But  the  general  rule  at  the  Starbrick  eddy  is  that  only 
the  “lucky”  ones  score  a hit  during  the  warm  months.  I 
would  say  that  the  average  is  about  one  every  other  week. 
Or  it  could  be  as  many  as  one  a week.  But  no  more. 

Yet  this  same  eddy  in  the  colder  months  has  produced  as 
many  as  three  in  one  day.  And  one  fisherman,  standing 
on  the  edge  of  shore  ice  that  had  formed  on  a small  bay, 
claimed  that  his  uncle  had  taken  thirteen  legal  muskies 
there  between  mid-December  and  when  I was  talking  to 
him  in  early  March. 

But  the  Starbrick  eddy  isn’t  unusual  in  this  respect.  All 
up  and  down  the  river,  all  the  way  from  the  tailwaters  of 


the  Kinzua  Dam  to  Gravel  Island  at  Tionesta,  wintertime 
is  muskv  time. 

This  is  how  it  is  on  the  Allegheny  River.  But  I have 
no  reason  to  think  that  muskies  are  any  different  here 
than  they  are  anywhere  else  so  what  applies  to  the  mus- 
kies of  the  Allegheny  should  apply  to  the  muskies  in  other 
streams  in  the  state.  There’s  something  about  cold  wea- 
ther that  really  puts  these  super  fighters  on  the  prod  in  a 
big  way. 

And  it  isn’t  any  different  in  lakes,  either,  it  seems.  While 
I haven’t  fished  any  of  the  Pennsylvania  lakes  enough  to 
be  certain  of  my  facts,  I have  spent  many  cold  miserable 
nights  bait  fishing  on  Lake  Chautauqua.  While  this  is 
probably  one  of  the  heaviest  trolled  musky  lakes  in  the 
nation  during  the  summer  months— and  Chautauqua  prob- 
ably produces  as  many  muskies  per  acre  to  trolling  fish- 
ermen as  any  other  lake— the  real  musky  fishermen  there 
don’t  even  bother  to  fish  until  after  the  first  frost. 

From  then  until  October  15  (close  of  the  season  in 
New  York  State)  the  lake  is  alive  with  bait  fishermen 
every  night.  And  the  closer  to  the  end  of  the  season  it 
gets,  and  the  colder  the  nights,  the  better  the  action.  So 
why  wouldn’t  Pennsylvania  muskies  respond  in  a like 
manner? 

One  of  the  real  thrills  of  fishing  for  the  tigers  in  the 
winter,  so  far  as  I personally  am  concerned,  is  the  larger 
than  usual  walleyes  and  northerns  that  can  be  picked  up 
as  bonus  fish  while  working  on  the  muskies.  It  seems  the 
really  big  fish  of  both  these  species  take  a tip  from  the 
musky  and  go  on  occasional  feeding  sprees  on  the  nastiest 
day  of  the  winter.  Much  more  so  than  I have  ever  seen 
them  “spree”  when  the  water  temperature  is  above  the 
low  50’s. 

The  word  of  advice  I would  have  for  the  dedicated 
musky  fisherman  suffering  from  winter  doldrums,  or  the 
many  rodbenders  who  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  ty- 
ing into  one  of  these  jet-driven  piscatorial  “rockets,”  is 
to  get  your  tackle  ready.  And  when  the  old  weatherman  is 
doing  his  darnedest  to  keep  you  indoors  close  to  a warm 
fire,  thumb  your  nose  at  him  and  go  muskie  fishing.  You’ll 
get  the  thrill  of  your  life  if  you  do! 
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FLY  TYING  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


DRAGONFLY 

NYMPHS 


In  the  dim,  underwater  world  of  aquatic  insect  life  the 
dragonfly  nymph  is  a bully.  He  sprawls  in  mud  and  detri- 
tus along  the  edges  of  ponds  and  streams,  lying  in  wait  for 
unsuspecting  victims  which  he  can  catch  and  devour  with 
surprising  ease.  His  insatiable  appetite  fosters  a diet  of 
almost  any  living  subaquatic  organism,  some  nearly  as 
large  as  he,  and  his  own  brothers  and  sisters  are  not  ex- 
cluded if  he  can  catch  them.  He  has  even  been  known  to 
catch  and  eat  small  fish.  His  weapon  of  capture  is  an 
extensible  lower  lip,  or  labium,  which  he  can  whip  out  and 
grab  his  prey  as  easily  as  a frog  catches  flies.  When  the 
labium  is  retracted  it  fits  over  the  face  of  the  nymph,  ap- 
propriately, like  a bandit’s  mask. 

Despite  his  clumsy  appearance  and  normally  slow  gait, 
the  dragonfly  nymph  is  capable  of  fast  pursuit  of  his  prey 
for  he  has  his  own  built-in  jet  propulsion  mechanism.  He 
breathes  by  drawing  in  and  expelling  water  through  a 
tracheal  chamber  at  the  posterior  end  of  his  abdomen, 
and  by  forcibly  expelling  jets  of  water  he  can  move  at  a 
good  clip.  But  his  penchant  for  ranging  in  quest  for  food 
is  also  his  undoing,  for  it  renders  him  vulnerable  to  trout, 
bass,  panfish  and  almost  every  species  of  freshwater  fish. 

Like  the  nymphs  of  stoneflies,  dragonfly  nymphs  crawl 
out  of  the  water  to  emerge.  In  lakes  and  ponds  they  climb 
up  the  stems  of  reeds  and  other  aquatic  vegetation  to  find 
their  way  to  the  air  and  it  is  during  this  pre-emergence 
excursion  that  bass  pick  them  off  easily.  On  several  occa- 
sions, fishing  back  in  the  reeds,  I have  caught  largemouth 
bass  with  two  or  three  live  dragonfly  nymphs  still  in  their 
throats. 

I have  been  tying  and  fishing  artificial  dragonfly  nymphs 
for  a number  of  years  and  with  them  I have  caught  just 
about  every  species  of  gamefish  found  in  Pennsylvania 
except  for  members  of  the  pike  family.  Tied  on  long- 
shanked  hooks  in  sizes  #8  to  #12,  the  pattern  has  fre- 
quently been  an  ace-in-the-hole,  particularly  when  condi- 
tions have  been  less  than  ideal.  On  lakes,  during  blistering 
hot  weather  when  the  bass  were  down,  I’ve  used  the  big 
nymph  with  success  by  casting  it  to  openings  among  the 
weed  beds  and  allowing  it  to  sink  deep.  Sometimes  it  is 
taken  as  it  sinks;  at  other  times  when  it  is  retrieved  halt- 
ingly along  the  weeds.  On  trout  streams  I use  the  pattern 
when  the  water  is  too  high  and  cold  for  dry  fly  fishing  or 
after  a freshet,  when  the  water  begins  to  become  turbid. 
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Early  one  August  morning  I was  having  a delightful 
time  fishing  to  midging  trout  on  Penn’s  Creek  when  the 
skies  literally  opened  up  and  I found  myself  in  a drench- 
ing downpour.  The  trout  stopped  their  surface  feeding 
and  soon  the  water  began  to  take  on  a milky  hue.  Hoping 
to  get  in  a few  more  casts  before  muddy  water  made  fly 
fishing  impossible,  I broke  off  my  fine  tippet  and  tied  on  a 
dark  dragonfly  nymph.  Standing  in  the  shallow  side  of  the 
stream,  I cast  the  nymph  repeatedly  to  the  fast  current  at 
the  head  of  the  pool  and  allowed  it  to  drift  through  a deep, 
boulder-strewn  run.  Once,  as  the  nymph  began  to  swing 
around  at  the  end  of  the  drift,  a heavy  brown  darted  out 
from  under  a flat  rock  and  chased  it  a full  ten  feet  before 
he  took  it  with  a mighty  swirl  in  water  so  shallow  it  barely 
covered  his  back. 

Dragonfly  nymphs  are  heavily  built,  clubby  creatures 
and  the  essence  of  the  pattern  we  are  going  to  tie  is  the 
underbody,  which  determines  the  shape  of  the  finished 
nymph.  The  underbody,  shown  in  fig.  1,  is  cut  to  shape 
from  thin  sheet  copper  or  aluminum  and  attached  under- 
neath the  shank  of  the  hook.  It’s  a good  idea  to  make  a 
cardboard  pattern  of  the  underbody,  from  which  the  out- 
line is  traced  onto  the  metal  sheet.  In  this  way  you  can 
make  two  or  two  dozen  nymphs  of  uniform  size  and 
shape.  Use  an  old  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  the  metal  sheet; 
tin  shears  will  work,  too,  but  they’re  a bit  unwieldy  for  the 
delicate  curves. 

Our  present  dragonfly  nymph  is  an  improved  version  of 
an  original  pattern  we  briefly  described  in  the  June,  1962 
ANGLER  (Old  Ugly  and  the  Persnickety  Bass).  Old 
Ugly’s  looks  haven’t  improved  a bit  over  the  years  but  the 
fish  still  find  him  a fascinating  meal.  Both  a light  and  a 
dark  pattern  are  useful;  both  are  tied  identically  except 
that  the  light  version  has  a body  of  yellow  seal  fur,  ribbed 
with  yellow  button  hole  twist. 
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Tying  The 
Dragonfly  Nymph 

1.  (Top  view)  Cut  an  underbody 
from  thin  sheet  copper  or  alumi- 
num, of  shape  shown,  and  cement 
it  to  underside  of  a 4x  long  hook, 
size  #8,  #10  or  #12.  Tie  in- 
size A Nymo  thread  behind  eye 
and  wind  to  bend.  Half-hitch. 

2.  Tie  in  two  short,  gray  duck  quill 
fibres  in  tail  position  to  represent 
external  gills.  For  body  ribbing 
tie  in  a 5"  length  of  black  or 
dark  gray  buttonhole  twist. 

3.  Wax  tying  thread  and  apply 
heavy  dubbing  of  dark  mole  fur 
by  rolling  fur  around  thread  be- 
tween finger  tips.  Wind  dubbed 
thread  forward  and  half-hitch  at 
narrow  thorax. 

4.  Wind  ribbing  counterclockwise 
in  spaced  turns  over  body  dub- 
bing. Tie  off  ribbing  and  trim 
excess  as  shown. 

5.  For  wing  case  cut  a section  of 
gray  goose  quill,  slightly  wider 
than  thorax,  and  bind  tip  to  un- 
derbody at  base  of  dubbing  with 
glossy  side  of  quill  facing  down. 
Coat  dull  side  of  quill  with  vinyl 
cement  as  shown. 

6.  Invert  hook  in  vise.  For  legs  cut 
six  long  fibres  from  a large,  dark 
wood  duck  flank  feather  and  knot 
each  fibre  to  form  leg  joints.  Coat 
underside  of  thorax  with  quick- 
dry  cement.  Set  legs  in  cement 
and  when  cement  is  nearly  set, 
wind  thread  crisscross  over  base 
of  legs. 

7.  Return  hook  to  normal  position 
in  vise.  Trim  legs  to  proper  size. 
Apply  more  mole  fur  to  thread 
and  wind  forward  to  eye. 

8.  Pull  quill  wing  case  forward  over 
dubbed  thorax  and  bind  to  hook 
behind  eye.  Half-hitch. 

9.  Place  a 3"  strand  of  medium 
black  chenille  over  quill  behind 
eye.  Holding  chenille  firmly  in 
position  with  right  hand,  with 
left  hand  pull  quill  section  up 
and  over  chenille.  Bind  down 
quill  behind  chenille  with  two 
turns  and  half-hitch.  Then  move 
thread  forward  under  head  and 
whip-finish  behind  eye  of  hook. 
Trim  off  quill  section  behind 
windings  and  trim  chenille  close 
to  sides  to  represent  eyes.  Coat 
top  of  wing  case  with  vinyl  ce- 
ment and  apply  a drop  to  each 
leg  joint  and  to  eyes.  A drop  of 
cement  on  whip  finish  completes 
nymph. 

10.  Dragonfly  nymphs,  light  and 
dark. 
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Club  member  enjoys  fly  fishing  near  new  stream  improvement  device. 


In  the  face  of  diminishing  water  and  expanded  pop- 
ulation, the  question  is  frequently  heard,  “What  can  I do?”. 
The  Upper  Fishing  Creek  Fly  Fishers  Club,  with  mem- 
bership primarily  in  Columbia  County,  came  up  with  some 
answers  last  summer  and  fall. 

Throughout  much  of  its  length,  Columbia  County’s  Big 
Fishing  Creek  has  excellent  trout  fishing.  It  is  listed  among 
the  high  pressure  streams  in  the  state.  However,  some  of 
the  best  water  in  the  upper  stretches  drops  to  a series  of 
all  too  few  holes  in  the  stream  bed  with  little  more  than  a 
heavy  trickle  between  them  during  the  average  summer. 
Trout  tend  to  concentrate  in  these  deeper  areas,  but  it 
only  allows  limited  fishing  when  the  water  is  low. 

Consequently,  the  Club  decided  that  it  would  do  some- 
thing about  it.  It  took  the  cooperation  of  Bob  Stauffer, 
who’s  father  owns  a considerable  stretch  along  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  to  put  the  Club’s  plan  into  practice.  The 
plan,  which  covers  several  years,  was  initiated  last  June 
with  building  of  the  first  in  a series  of  planned  dams. 

Over  twenty  club  members  turned  out  to  build  the  first 
dam.  Three  huge  sycamores  were  felled  by  Stauffer  to 
provide  the  core  of  the  dam  breast  itself.  It  took  the 
muscle  power  of  most  of  the  group  to  place  these  logs 
into  position.  These  were  well  anchored  back  into  the 
bank  of  the  stream  by  excavating  recesses  for  them.  Each 
end  was  cabled  fast  to  the  nearest  large  tree.  The  third  log 
was  fastened  with  heavy  cable  to  the  main  wing  log  in  the 
center  so  that  the  heaviest  flow  of  the  stream  could  be 
directed  where  it  could  do  no  damage. 

After  the  logs  were  well  anchored,  strips  of  waste  lum- 
ber, the  residue  from  planing  of  raw  logs,  were  used  to 
plank  the  dam  core.  These  were  spiked  fast  at  an  angle 
which  would  permit  the  residue  from  high  water  to  help 
anchor  them  on  the  upstream  side.  To  insure  that  nature 
would  have  an  easy  job,  the  workers  initially  covered  the 
underwater  ends  with  stone  and  gravel.  By  maintaining  a 


level  across  the  width  of  the  dam,  it  does  its  intended  job 
of  backing  up  as  much  water  as  possible. 

Within  days  after  the  first  dam  was  built,  unusually 
high  water  sent  a flood  down  Big  Fishing  Creek  which 
was  so  high  that  no  evidence  of  the  dam  could  be  seen. 
However,  when  the  water  receded,  the  structure  was  still 
firmly  in  place.  Furthermore,  the  value  of  anchoring  and 
wrapping  the  main  logs  at  the  bank  was  proven.  Despite 
the  unseasonal  flood,  the  dam  withstood  the  high  water 
without  any  evidence  of  damage.  Rather,  the  swift  current 
only  served  to  further  anchor  the  planks  into  position. 

The  Club  is  continuing  to  build  such  structures  as  well 
as  diversionary  wings  to  protect  the  banks  and  permit  the 
water  to  dig  its  own  depressions.  Value  of  the  structures 
has  already  been  shown  by  an  improvement  of  fishing  at 
the  sites.  This  year  will  provide  the  ultimate  test. 

One  of  the  added  values,  in  addition  to  creating  a 
holding  pen  for  fish,  is  the  aeration  of  water  flowing 
through  and  over  the  dam  supports.  In  addition,  it  is 
natural  for  the  force  of  water  to  dig  depressions  immedi- 
ately under  the  breast  of  the  dam  so  that  additional  fish- 
ing water  is  created. 

As  illustrated  here,  there  is  something  that  everyone  can 
do.  All  it  takes  is  organization,  a desire  to  do  it  and  an 
intelligent  approach  to  the  project.  Application  has  been 
made  for  a fly-fishing-only  area  which  would  encompass 
the  improvements  made  by  the  Upper  Fishing  Creek 
Fly  Fishers  Club.  It  has  been  the  organization’s  avowed 
objective  that  any  of  its  work  will  be  on  water  that  is 
open  to  public  fishing.  In  addition  to  the  construction,  the 
Club  has  made  stocking  of  trout  from  its  own  funds. 

It  is  recognized  that  such  structures  will  not  last  for- 
ever and  will  require  repair  from  time  to  time,  however, 
they  create  an  immediate  improvement  and  a challenge 
to  the  stream  that  will  have  a lasting  effect  for  many  years. 
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Bob  Stauffer  notches  a big  sycamore  for  fell- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  creek  (above)  while 
other  members  of  the  club  notch  away  a sec- 
tion of  the  bank  for  the  end  of  the  big  tree 
(right).  It  took  a lot  of  muscle  power  to  move 
the  huge  sycamore  logs  across  the  stream 
(center).  Members  survey  stream  where  im- 
provement device  is  to  go  (bottom,  left).  Com- 
pleted device  does  its  work  of  providing  new 
cover  for  trout  in  the  stream  (bottom,  right). 
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Occasionally  it’s  nice  and  sometimes  it’s 
necessary  to  know  how  far  you  are  from 
shore.  Here’s  a . . . 

NEW  TABLE 

TO  DETERMINE  DISTANCE 
FROM  LAND 


There’s  a problem  all  of  us  occasionally  encounter  while 
boating— determining  the  distance  we  are  from  land. 

There’s  also  a speedy  way  to  find  an  answer  when 
normal  distance-measuring  techniques  won’t  work  and  a 
common  bow  and  beam  bearing  takes  too  much  time. 

And,  it’ll  work  for  any  skipper  when  he  wants  to  guess- 
timate his  distance  offshore  from  a spit  of  land,  a clump 
of  trees,  or  any  other  prominent  object,  while  running  par- 
allel to  the  shoreline. 

Instead  of  the  long  wait  for  a bow-and-beam  bearing  to 
change  45  degrees,  you  can  use  a ten  degree  change  be- 
tween two  bearings  on  a single  object— which  must  be 
reasonably  close  to  being  on  your  beam,  or  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  keel  and  course. 

Ten  degrees  is  a nice,  fat,  round  figure  marked  by  major 
compass  card  increments.  It’s  easy  to  read  with  fair  ac- 
curacy once  you  learn  to  average  mild  compass  oscillations. 
It’s  easier  yet  with  a hand  bearing  compass  and  some 
models  sell  for  under  ten  dollars. 

All  you  need  is  a compass,  true  boat  speed  (and  don’t 
lie  to  yourself  about  that  speed),  a watch  to  mark  elapsed 
time  in  seconds,  and  the  table  reproduced  with  this  article. 

For  simplicity’s  sake,  take  a bearing  on  an  object  ashore, 
sighting  over  a major  compass  card  increment  when  the 
object  is  nearly  abeam.  Hold  course  and  speed  steady,  note 
the  seconds  required  for  the  bearing  to  change  ten  degrees. 
Enter  table  with  speed  and  time  to  find  approximate  dis- 
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tance  off  in  yards.  You  can  easily  interpolate  for  times  and 
speeds  between  those  given. 

Example:  You  are  cruising  at  21  knots,  and  the  bearing 
on  a prominent  tree  that  lies  almost  on  your  beam  changes 
ten  degrees  in  20  seconds.  You  are  about  1,400  yards  off. 

“About”  is  the  perfect  word,  because  the  table  isn’t 
perfect.  Everything  has  been  rounded  off,  which  makes 
distances  a little  inaccurate  by  an  average  of  about  four 
per  cent,  but  rounding  off  does  make  it  simpler.  And 
rounding  the  figures  off  allows  us  to  produce  a rule  of 
thumb  by  which  you  can  actually  memorize  the  table  and 
reproduce  it  at  any  time. 

Note  that  under  the  30-second  column  (shaded)  all 
distances  in  yards  equal  the  speed  in  knots  multiplied  by 
100. 

At  24  knots,  for  example,  a ten  degree  bearing  change 
in  30  seconds  equals  2,400  yards  (24  x 100).  Similarly,  12 
knots  equals  1,200  yards,  and  so  on. 

Memorize  the  rule  of  thumb  and  you  can  sit  down  and 
write  out  the  table  any  time  you  want  it.  If  you  are 
nimble  with  arithmatic  you  can  even  guess  distances  off 
mentally,  without  referring  to  a table  at  all. 

While  it  is  a speedy  reference  for  estimating  distance 
off,  but  not  a serious  navigation  device  it  does  beat  just 
pure  guessing  like  many  of  us  do. 

And  the  next  time  someone  ask’s  how  far  off  you  are 
from  land,  you’ll  have  the  answer  for  him  in  seconds.  . . . 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


A hand  held  compass  of  any  kind  will  suffice  to  give  you  a reading  in  order  to  guesstimate  your 
distance  from  land. 


1.  Take  compass  bearing  on  object  when  it  is  nearly  abeam. 

2.  Maintain  course  and  speed. 

3.  Note  time  in  seconds  required  for  bearing  to  change  ten  degrees. 

4.  Read  distance  off  object,  in  yards,  by  entering  table  with  known  speed  and  time. 
Interpolate  for  times,  speeds  and  distances  between  those  given. 


Speed  Statute  Elapsed  time  in  seconds. 


Knots 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

36 

42 

1200 

1800 

2400 

3000 

3600 

4200 

33 

38 

1100 

1650 

2200 

2750 

3300 

3850 

4400 

30 

35 

1000 

1500 

2000 

2500 

3000 

3500 

4000 

27 

31 

900 

1350 

1800 

2250 

2700 

3150 

3600 

4050 

24 

28 

800 

1200 

1600 

2000 

2400 

2800 

3200 

3600 

4000 

21 

24 

700 

1050 

1400 

1750 

2100 

2450 

2800 

3150 

3500 

3850 

4200 

1-8 

22 

600 

900 

1200 

1500 

1800 

2100 

2400 

2700 

3000 

3300 

3600 

15 

17 

500 

750 

1000 

1250 

1500 

1750 

2000 

2250 

2500 

2750 

3000 

12 

14 

400 

600 

800 

1000 

1200 

1400 

1600 

1800 

2000 

2200 

2400 

9 

10 

300 

450 

600 

750 

900 

1050 

1200 

1350 

1500 

1650 

1800 

6 

7 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

1200 

DISTANCE  OFF  AN  OBJECT  WHEN  BEARING  CHANGES  TEN  DEGREES 
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ICE  FISHING  VIG 


Those  fishermen  who  continue  to  pursue  their  sport  on 
the  ice  during  our  winter  months  are  generally  recognized 
as  a hardy  lot  of  dedicated  outdoorsmen  who  find  the 
frigid  winter  winds  no  obstacle  to  their  foremost  objective 
of  fishing. 

Braving  snow  and  cold  winds  but  also  often  enjoying 
many  beautiful  winter  days  ice  fishermen  are  now  pursu- 
ing trout,  perch,  pike,  panfish  and,  in  fact,  most  species 
common  to  Pennsylvania’s  waters. 

With  tip-up  or  jig  rod  in  hand  and  whatever  other 
simple  equipment  may  be  necessary  the  ice  fishing  troops 
tramp  onto  some  local  lake  in  nearly  all  of  our  Common- 
wealth’s 67  counties.  Ice  fishing  is  less  than  an  hour’s 
drive  for  most  Keystone  Staters  and  for  many  it’s  just  a 
few  minutes  away. 

There’s  just  one  “golden  rule”  for  ice  fishing  that  old 


timers  at  the  sport  learned  long  ago  and  it’s  one  that 
newcomers  should  pay  attention  to— dress  for  the  weather. 
Newcomers  are  also  well  advised  to  either  try  some  book 
learning  or  to  make  a point  of  going  with  or  talking  with 
other  ice  fishermen  to  learn  how  to  be  successful.  In  fact 
if  you’re  new  to  the  sport  you  should  try  to  attend  one 
of  the  ice  fishing  clinics  held  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  waterways  patrolmen  on  weekends  during 
the  peak  of  the  season. 

A couple  words  of  caution— check  to  be  sure  ice  is  thick 
enough  to  support  you  (four  inches  is  generally  considered 
safe)  and  be  sure  to  check  your  regulations  summary  (that 
little  book  you  get  with  your  fishing  license)  for  the  rules 
that  apply  during  winter— the  size  and  limits  are  different 
for  many  species  during  the  winter  months. 

Put  yourself  in  the  picture  this  winter— enjoy  ice  fishing! 


When  the  flag  goes  up  on  a tip-up  it’s  a signal  that  “something’s  happening”  and 
on  a day  when  the  fish  are  really  hitting  one  angler  can  keep  plenty  busy  hauling 
them  out — but  when  things  are  slow  a get-together  with  other  anglers  can  be  fun. 
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ITTES 

by  Tom  Eggler 

Editor , Pennsylvania  Angler 

Pictures:  KEEN  BUSS 

Retired  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 


You  can  find  all  sorts 
of  gear — and  dress — 
when  you  visit  a pop- 
ular ice  fishing  lake. 
Holes  may  be  chopped, 
made  with  either  hand 
powered  or  mechanical 
powered  augers  and 
dress  may  be  a good 
warm  winter  outfit  or 
a dress  coat  if  time  is 
short.  And  a nice  fire 
can  help  on  a cold  day! 
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RHEUMATISM  REMEDY 

■ Pete  Impson  told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  decided  they 
would  try  the  Leetonia  section  of  Tioga  County  for  a 
brook  trout  fishing  trip.  When  they  got  to  the  stream  Pete’s 
wife  started  to  fish.  She  had  only  gone  a short  ways  when 
she  let  the  hollers  out  and  ran  up  the  steep  bank.  Pete 
investigated  and  found  that  she  had  just  stepped  on  a big 
black  rattlesnake.  Pete  said,  “You  know  the  wife  is  both- 
ered with  rheumatism  and  arthritis  and  I didn’t  think  she 
could  move  so  fast  but  you  know  she  wasn’t  bothered  a 
bit  for  a couple  of  weeks  with  her  ailments.  Now  that  she 
is  starting  to  stiffen  up  again  I think  it’s  about  time  I took 
her  down  for  another  treatment.  “It  was  the  best  medicine 
she  had  ever  taken!” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter  County) 

TIED  ’EM  UP! 

9 During  the  closed  season  for  bass  last  spring  I met  a 
fisherman  with  one  of  the  nicest  largemouth  bass  ever 
seen  in  the  area  on  a stringer.  I asked  why  he  had  this 
fish  on  his  stringer  when  it  was  out  of  season.  His  reply: 
“Well  young  fellow,  I got  tired  of  him  taking  my  bait  so 
I tied  him  up  in  order  to  get  some  fishing  done  for  the 
day.”  How’s  that  one  for  a fish  story! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  J.  E.  ANSELL  (Mercer  County) 


CHEAPEST? 

■ While  making  a boarding  on  a motorboat  in  the  Ohio 
River  one  day  I found  the  operator  to  be  in  violation  on 
five  counts.  Shaking  my  head  I said,  “Sir,  I’m  not  sure 
which  infraction  to  charge  you  with  at  this  time.”  He 
quickly  answered  with,  “How  about  the  cheapest?” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  DONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 

WANTED  “ CAPTIVITY ” PLATE 

■ I received  a phone  call  from  a person  interested  in  ob- 
taining a capacity  plate  for  his  motor  boat.  When  I an- 
swered the  phone  it  went  something  like  this.  “Hello,  yes, 
this  is  so-and-so  and  I would  like  to  get  an  application 
for  a ‘captivity’  plate.”  So  I sent  him  one. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 

DISCOVER  GOOD  EATING 

H While  checking  two  fishermen  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
at  the  tailrace  at  Stevenson  Dam  last  summer,  I noticed 
that  they  had  about  a dozen  7 to  10  inch  bullheads.  I 
asked  if  they  were  going  to  eat  them  and  one  man  re- 
plied they  were  going  to  use  them  in  the  flower  garden 
as  fertilizer.  I explained  how  to  skin  and  prepare  them 
for  eating  and  they  agreed  to  try  my  recipe.  The  following 
day  I ran  into  one  of  the  men  on  a small  brookie  stream 
and  asked  how  he  liked  the  bullheads.  The  bullheads  they 
catch  won’t  be  fertilizer  anymore— they  really  enjoyed 
them,  rolled  in  bread  and  fried  in  oil,  as  I had  told  them. 
— Waterways  Patrolman  STANLEY  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County) 

INTERESTED  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

■ The  stocking  of  trout  in  Bedford  County  during  the 
1970  season  proved  that  our  young  people  are  interested  in 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commissions  programs.  They  ask  many 
questions  about  what  they  can  do  to  help.  They  are  very 
conscientious  and  are  eager  to  help  with  the  pollution 
problem.  Not  too  many  years  back  this  age  group  was  low 
in  number  when  a fish  truck  appeared  along  a stream  in 
Bedford  County,  but  now  nearly  60  percent  of  our  help- 
ers are  in  this  age  group.  They  realize  and  know  it  is  up 
to  all  of  us  to  work  and  protect  those  things  that  for  so 
many  years  we  took  for  granted.  They  are  determined  to 
protect  our  natural  resources.  To  stock  a stream,  helped 
by  young  people  with  this  attitude,  is  one  of  great  satis- 
faction and  it’s  one  our  senior  fishermen  share  with  me. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  E.  MCILNAY  (Bedford  County) 
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FOOLISH  MISTAKE 

■ While  on  patrol  of  ice  fishermen  on  Pymatuning  Lake 
last  March,  I was  flabbergasted  to  see  a boat  at  the  Cause- 
way in  a small  open  area  of  water  beneath  the  Causeway 
bridge.  The  open  area  was  about  50  yards  wide  and  200 
yards  long  and  the  average  fisherman  could  have  cast 
anywhere  into  this  open  water  area  from  shore.  When 
these  men  returned  to  shore  and  were  carrying  their  boat 
over  the  steep  banks  of  the  Causeway,  I checked  their 
lifesaving  devices  and  found  only  one  approved  cushion 
type  preserver  and  one  child  size  vest  which  would  sup- 
port only  50  pounds  of  weight.  It  is  discouraging  to  see 
people  take  such  a risk  in  the  icy  cold  waters  particularly 
when  only  the  year  before— to  the  exact  day— two  men 
capsized  in  a canoe  and  drowned  in  the  icy  cold  water, 

I even  with  sufficient  lifesaving  devices.  They  could  not  sur- 
vive the  extreme  temperature  change.  I hope  someone 
doesn’t  make  the  same  foolish  mistake  again  this  year. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WARREN  L.  BEAVER  (W.  Crawford  County) 

“ BIG  ONE ” 

■ Mrs.  Snyder,  operator  of  White  Beauty  View  Marina 
on  Lake  Wallenpaupack  tells  me  that  a small  boy  was  fish- 
ing from  the  gas  dock  last  spring.  The  boys  working  at 
the  dock  had  some  scuba  diving  to  do  so  they  decided  to 
“help”  the  boy  with  his  fishing.  One  boy  told  the  young 
fisherman  that  he  had  seen  a “large”  one  out  on  the  dock 
a little  farther  so  the  boy  started  trying  his  luck  there 
when  he  got  a good  “hit.”  The  “fish”  was  putting  up  a 
“terrific”  fight  when  the  boy’s  father  saw  his  son  was  hav- 
ing trouble  getting  the  fish  in.  Father  took  the  rod  but 
he  couldn’t  get  it  up  either.  It  finally  got  too  much  for  the 
scuba  diver  so  he  hooked  the  fine  to  an  anchor  chain  and 
surfaced  on  the  other  side  of  the  dock.  Just  then  the  father 
turned  around.  He  looked  at  the  diver  with  a sheepish 
look,  handed  the  rod  to  the  small  fisherman  and  walked 
off  of  the  dock  without  saying  a word.  And  Mrs.  Snyder 
says  she  would  have  bet  that  “Father”  didn’t  even  have 
a license! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  BARTLEY  (Pike-Wayne  Counties) 

“HIPPIE”  HELP 

B During  the  summer  we  were  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  N. 
Shelley  of  Emmaus  volunteer  to  let  us  seine  his  farm  pond 
to  provide  pan  fish  for  our  Cane  Pole  program  in  Allen- 
town. Several  people,  whose  assistance  was  really  appre- 
ciated, showed  up  to  give  us  a hand.  The  pond,  it  seemed, 
was  loaded  with  tons  of  mud  and  lots  of  tiny  catfish. 
Among  the  helpers  were  three  young  guys  who  rode  in 
on  motorcycles.  These  guys  were  fine  people  and  darn 
hard  workers  and  I couldn’t  help  thinking  later  on,  as 
they  roared  off,  how  a lot  of  the  young  generation  is  mis- 
understood. When  the  average  person  sees  these  gentle- 
men on  their  bikes  he  probably  thinks  “Hippies”  or 

Motorcycle  gang.”  If  everyone  who  rode  a cycle  acted 
like  these  three  workers,  I’d  be  happy  to  see  a lot  more 
“motorcycle  gangs”  around  here. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  FREDERICK  MUSSEL  (Lehigh  County) 


TEETH  OVERBOARD! 

B Recently  a well  known  Pittsburgh  area  boater  was 
called  to  eat  a juicy  T-bone  steak  dinner  that  his  wife  had 
prepared  aboard  their  large  cruiser.  Well  known  to  carry 
his  false  teeth  in  his  pocket,  instead  of  his  mouth,  he  was 
bewildered  when,  to  his  amazement,  “no  teeth.”  He  had 
apparently  lost  them  overboard  while  making  a lockage 
through  the  Maxwell  Lock  on  the  Monongahela  River! 
Should  any  fisherman  catch  a “Mon  River  Catfish”  in  that 
area  sporting  a shiny  pair  of  choppers  let  me  know.  Our 
boater  says  he  is  tired  of  eating  applesauce  and  jello. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (Allegheny  County) 

EQUAL  SHARES 

■ On  the  opening  day  of  trout  season  last  spring  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman  Gerald  Greiner  was  patroling  Key- 
stone Lake  when  an  excited  angler  hailed  him  to  settle  an 
argument.  When  Greiner  reached  the  fellow  he  yelled  to 
another  nearby  fisherman  out  in  a boat  to  lift  his  line  as 
he  did  also.  Lo  and  behold  there  dangled  in  mid-air  a 
beautiful  rainbow  securely  hooked  in  the  mouth  by  both 
anglers.  To  settle  the  argument  of  who  the  fish  belonged 
to  Greiner  suggested  they  cut  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ARTHUR  A.  HERMAN 
(Westmoreland  County) 

“THANKS”  TO  THE 
HATCHERY  FOLKS 

■ Though  we  have  handled  thousands  of  trout  through 
our  many  years  with  the  Fish  Commission,  we  would  cer- 
tainly say  that  the  1970  stocking  program  was  the  best 
ever.  It  was  indeed  a joy  to  hear  the  many  fine  comments 
from  the  folks  who  helped  and  watched  the  stocking  of 
our  waters.  A well  earned,  much  deserved  “tip  of  the 
hat”  to  our  hatchery  people. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  OWENS  (Miff lin- Juniata  Counties) 


“THE  INBOARD  IS  NOW  AN  OUTBOARD  . . 
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Protect  Your  Rods 


BUILD  THIS  ROD  CASE 


Ever  stash  a heavy  outboard  kicker  in  your  wagon, 
only  to  have  it  tip  over  and  crush  your  fishing  rod  and 
cardboard  storage  tube?  The  incident  is  disturbing  partic- 
ularly when  you’re  away  on  vacation,  ready  to  sample 
extraordinary  fishing.  You  could  end  up  angling  with  a 
hand  line,  if  at  all. 

After  such  a rod  breaking  incident,  we  took  measures 
to  guard  against  future  breakage— sort  of  locking  the  barn 
after  the  horse  is  stolen.  We  built  a rod  box.  This  gave 
protection  from  heavy  outboard  motors.  It  also  permitted 
packing  an  assortment  of  rods— fly,  spinning  and  spin-cast- 
ing—into  one  package.  This  is  a decided  advantage  over 
carrying  rods  in  an  assortment  of  individual  metal  tubes. 
When  an  occasion  to  go  fishing  presents  itself,  we  need 
only  to  grab  one  rod  box  and  we’re  set  for  any  and  all 
types  of  fishing. 

Our  handy  carry-all  rod  box  is  shown  on  these  pages. 
If  a similar  case  holds  advantages  for  you,  set  to  work 
building  one  now,  in  time  to  use  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. Here’s  how. 

Decide  first  on  the  dimensions  of  the  box.  Exact  dimen- 
sions will  vary  depending  on  what  type  rods  and  the  num- 


ber you  ordinarily  take  along  on  a trip.  Box,  pictured  here, 
measures  50-inches  long,  AVi  -inches  wide,  3 V2  -inches  in 
depth.  Depending  on  how  the  interior  is  finished,  this 
small  space  can  carry  up  to  a half  dozen  two-piece  rods, 
all  of  8-ft.  length. 

We  used  red  cedar  boards  throughout.  This  beautifully 
grained  and  pleasantly  aromatic  wood  is  available  at  most 
lumber  outlets.  It  is  sold  for  lining  clothes  closets  against 
damaging  moths.  Lacking  this,  pine  boards  planed  to  % 
or  Vi  -inch  thickness,  will  do  the  job,  including  walnut  or 
cherry  if  these  are  at  hand. 

Secret  in  building  this  rod  box,  or  any  box,  is  to  glue 
and  nail  all  four  sides  and  ends  into  a solid  unit.  Don’t 
attempt  to  assemble  box  and  lid  separately.  One  rarely 
fits  the  other.  When  glue  cures,  saw  fid  off  the  box  but 
permit  a narrow  strip  of  side  boards  to  remain  as  a frame- 
work around  the  lid.  This  prevents  warpage.  Add  hinges, 
clasps,  and  handle  (preferably  some  folding  type)  to  com- 
plete the  case. 

Aromatic  red  cedar  has  advantages  over  other  materials. 
You  can  eliminate  all  brush  and  paint  work.  The  red  to 
white  shading,  plus  the  numerous  small  knots  in  this  wood, 


Building  a rod  case  will  prove  a simple  matter  for  anyone  with  a little  ability  with  a hammer,  saw,  etc.  First  step  is  to  decide  how 
many  rods  you  want  to  protect  and  how  long  the  longest  section  of  any  one  rod  will  be — be  sure  you  make  it  long  enough.  There’s 
nothing  more  disappointing  than  finding  out  after  you’re  finished  that  it’s  two  inches  too  short.  Measure  all  boards  that  will  be  used 
and  cut  all  to  same  length  (left)  then  begin  assembly  by  both  nailing  and  gluing  (center).  Use  a top  quality  lumber  and  glue  that 
will  withstand  moisture  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  being  tossed  around  in  trunks  and  boats.  Fit  ends  carefully  (right)  before  adding 
last  board  to  complete  “box.” 
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by  Don  Shiner 

provide  a very  handsome  box.  Besides,  paint  or  varnish 
'clog  pores,  trapping  the  pleasant  cedar  aroma  inside.  Al- 
lowed to  penetrate  into  the  air,  the  scent  gives  a nice 
fragrance  to  rods  and  protects  whatever  feathered  lures 
you  may  wish  to  store  in  the  case. 

You  can  store  rods  in  this  carry-all  box  in  one  of  two 
ways.  1).  Glue  pieces  of  household  sponges  into  the  box. 
Fit  turn-buttons  above  them  to  hold  rods  rigidly  into 
place.  2).  Let  interior  remain  free  of  fixtures.  Store  rods, 
in  their  individual  cloth  bags,  inside  the  box. 

We  outfitted  our  box  with  sponges  and  turn-buttons,  as 
shown  in  the  photos.  After  a trip  or  two,  we  decided  to 
remove  these  fitting  to  permit  carrying  more  rods  afield. 
We  also  found  extra  space  for  a spare  reel  and  a box  or 
two  of  flies  or  spoons.  Keep  in  mind  this  case  is  not  de- 
signed to  replace  the  old  metal  tackle  box.  It  does,  how- 
ever, give  space  for  storing  a few  extra  accessories. 

You  might  consider  this  case  a one-evening  project.  You 
can  build  one,  even  two,  in  that  short  of  time.  And  if  un- 
painted cedar  boards  appeal  to  you,  the  box  can  be  out- 
fitted with  rods  and  accessories  right  after  the  last  hard- 
ware screw  is  put  into  place. 


To  insure  perfect  match  of  top  and  bottom  first  build  all  as  one 
and  then  saw  off  top  (left).  When  done  with  this  step  it  will  be 
an  easy  chore  to  place  top  back  on  main  box  and  add  hinges 
and  handle. 


Here's  the  finished  product.  It  will  not  only  protect  your  rods 
during  transit  but  it  also  makes  a good  place  to  store  them 
when  not  in  use,  far  better  than  leaving  them  in  a corner  where 
they  may  become  lost  or  damaged.  One  other  advantage — if  you 
keep  them  all  in  the  case  they’ll  always  be  ready  to  go  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  You  can  drive  to  the  stream  and  decide  there 
which  one  to  use  and  if  the  one  you  first  choose  doesn’t  prove 
to  be  the  one  you  want,  the  others  won't  be  far  away.  Better 
than  going  back  home  for  that  one  you  forgot! 
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Fishermen  from  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania and  northeastern  Ohio  may 
be  interested  to  find  out  how  one  out- 
doorsman  goes  about  . . . 


TAKING  THE  MISERY 
OUT  OF  MISERY  BAY 


Author  Szalewicz  gets  ready  to  go  home  after  a suc- 
cessful few  hours  on  Lake  Erie’s  Misery  Bay  (above 
and  right)  where  many  fishermen  gather  on  nice — 
and  not  so  nice — days  for  ice  fishing  during  the 
winter. 


by  Steve  Szalewicz 

photos:  Paul  Swanson 
Waterways  Patrolman,  Erie  County 


Like  several  dozen  other  northwest  Pennsylvania  ice- 
fishermen,  I now  am  using  the  ultra-light,  spring-bobber 
fishing  technique  and  catching  so  many  panfish  in  Misery 
Bay,  Presque  State  Park,  Erie,  that  a day  on  the  127-acre 
winter-battered  pond  is  no  longer  misery,  but  a distinct 
anticipated  pleasure. 

A lightweight,  collapsible  canvas  shanty  that  can  be  set 
up  in  a couple  minutes  and  heated  by  nothing  more  than 
a candle,  permits  me  to  fish  in  comfort. 

And  the  spring-bobber  technique,  which  employs  a sen- 
sitive piano  wire  extension  as  a rod  tip,  nylon  sewing 
thread  of  half-pound  or  leader  material  of  one-to-two 
pound  test  and  tiny  ice  jigs  baited  with  grubs,  is  a sure- 
fire producer. 

I described  this  method  of  fishing  in  “Bluegill  Bonanza,” 
which  appeared  in  The  Angler  last  January.  Briefly  the 
spring-bobber  fisherman  drops  his  baited  ice  jig  to  the 
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bottom,  usually  fishing  in  8 to  12  feet  of  water  for  best 
results,  and  then  begins  to  raise  his  grub  (tantalizing  with 
little  jigging  motions)  producing  much  the  same  action 
that  a wet  fly  is  given  when  presented  to  trout. 

In  Misery  Bay  it  has  been  my  experience  that  perch  will 
hit  the  tiny  ice  jigs  anywhere  from  “the  bottom”  to  three 
feet  up.  Bluegills  are  found  in  the  same  depths;  and  crap- 
pies  are  high,  about  four  feet  under  the  ice.  They  say  only 
crappies  hit  a grub  on  the  way  down,  but  I have  also 
caught  perch  and  bluegills  “going  down.” 

A shanty  is  almost  a must  for  the  spring-bobber  tech- 
nique. Otherwise  the  winds  blow  the  light  line  around  too 
often  and  snags  it  on  ice  chips. 

I am  not  the  only  one  who  makes  almost  unbelievable 
catches  on  Misery  Bay.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone,  after 
six  hours,  walking  off  the  ice  there  with  close  to  60  pounds 
of  bluegills,  perch  and  crappies  all  taken  by  the  spring- 
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bobber,  but  I have  done  it.  And  even  on  the  worst  days, 
when  the  northeast  wind  seems  to  upset  the  panfish  around 
Presque  Isle  Bay,  I have  not  gone  home  skunked. 

Zippered-in,  in  my  shanty  catching  bluegills  on  almost 
every  lowering  of  the  baited  jig  hook,  I have  heard  fish- 
ermen near  me  complain  that,  there  “are  no  more  panfish 
here  since  the  Commission  put  in  those  cohos.”  Not  that 
I’m  a defender  of  the  Commission,  but  I can  only  take  so 
much  of  that. 

When  I take  a break  and  get  out  on  the  ice  to  look 
around,  I usually  bring  out  my  catch.  Very  soon  the  word 
spreads  and  other  fishermen  come  for  a look.  They  ask 
questions.  I show  them  how  the  spring-bobber  system 
catches  fish.  Some  admit  they  read  “Bluegill  Bonanza”  in 
The  Angler.  One  told  me  he  didn’t  know  whether  to  be- 


lieve the  article.  He  was  from  McKeesport  and  for  this 
skeptic  I lowered  the  grub  seven  times  and  caught  seven 
big  bluegills.  He  became  a believer. 

I have  lent  my  extra  rods  to  get  others  started  spring- 
bobbing. I even  held  my  hand  over  another  fisherman’s 
to  give  him  “the  feel”  of  a proper  jigging  action.  He  be- 
gan to  catch  the  panfish  expertly.  His  name  is  Paul  Swan- 
son, Waterways  Patrolman  whose  district  includes  Misery 
Bay. 

Paul  was  so  impressed  after  sharing  my  shanty  for  two 
hours  that  he  hopes  to  put  on  an  ice  clinic  on  Misery  Bay 
this  winter  to  teach  some  of  those  fishermen  who  use  old 
ice-fishing  methods— heavy  lines,  and  sinkers  and  stiff  rod 
tips.  Since  he  asked  if  I would  participate  and  I think  it 
would  certainly  be  a pleasure,  perhaps  I’ll  see  you  there. 
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Planning  for  Summer 

Camping  Near  Our  Capitol 


Old  Father  Time  has  reversed  his 
giant  hourglass  and  a new  year  has 
begun.  Once  the  holidays  are  over, 
many  campers  begin  to  think  wistfully 
of  spring  and  summer,  and  to  formu- 
late plans  for  camping  trips  in  the 
months  ahead. 

So  while  planning  that  long  sum- 
mer vacation  trip,  try  to  choose  an 
area  which  has  an  exceptional  variety 
of  attractions  and  activities.  For  ex- 
ample the  area  surrounding  our  Com- 
monwealth’s capital  can  keep  camp- 
ing families  busy  and  amused  for  a 
lengthy  stay. 

From  historic  Gettysburg  Battlefield 
in  the  west  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
tourist  mecca  in  the  east,  good  camp- 
ing sites  abound. 

At  least  four  state  park  camp- 
grounds are  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  Harrisburg,  all  west  of  the 
city.  Colonel  Denning  State  Park,  off 
Route  233,  in  Cumberland  County  has 
64  sites  and  a three-acre  lake  stocked 
with  erappies,  bullheads  and  bluegills. 
Swimming  is  also  permitted. 

Pine  Grove  Furnace,  south  of  Inter- 
state 81,  also  on  Pa.  Route  233,  is  a 
585-acre  park  with  74  developed 
campsites.  There  are  two  lakes,  one 
27  acres  and  one  only  two  acres.  The 
camping  area  is  approximately  one- 
half  mile  from  the  lakes.  The  waters 
are  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  with  brook,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout  and  panfish. 

Further  to  the  west  is  Caledonia 
State  Park  on  U.S.  Route  30  midway 
between  Gettysburg  and  Chambers- 
burg.  Modern  sanitary  facilities  and 
showerhouses  are  available  here.  The 
1,444  acre  park  has  a total  of  262 


campsites,  many  of  them  added  in  a 
vast  park  renovation  program  a few 
years  ago.  A swimming  pool  is  the 
main  attraction.  Creek  fishing  pro- 
duces rainbow  and  brown  trout.  Rocky 
Mountain  Creek,  Conocoheaque  Creek 
and  Birch  Run  all  intersect  in  the 
park. 

The  nearest  state  park  to  Harrisburg 
and  the  one  with  the  newest  and  larg- 
est camping  area  is  Gifford  Pinchot 
State  Park  near  Lewisberry.  Here  you 
will  find  350  sites,  all  centrally  located 
near  the  340-acre  lake.  Two  beaches 
offer  excellent  swimming  opportuni- 
ties. The  lake  is  stocked  with  muskel- 
lunge,  northern  pike,  walleye,  large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  bass  and  vari- 
ous other  species. 

All  of  these  state  parks  are  extreme- 
ly crowded  weekends  in  the  peak  sea- 
son, but  most  have  sites  available  early 
in  the  week. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  fishing  oppor- 
tunities will  be  found  in  the  lower 
Susquehanna,  south  of  Harrisburg,  es- 
pecially from  Wrightsville  to  the 
Maryland  border,  and  its  tributaries 
such  as  Conewago  Creek,  Codorus 
Creek,  Conestoga  Creek  and  Pequea 
Creek.  There  are  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  access  areas  at  Goldsboro 
and  Wrightsville  and  one  on  Cone- 
wago Creek,  plus  numerous  private 
facilities. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Company  dams  at  Safe  Harbor  and 


Holtwood  provide  deep  waters  for 
mid-summer  fishing.  For  camping 
right  along  the  Susquehanna  River 
with  boat  launching  facilities  readily 
available,  the  power  company  has 
completed  two  all-electric  camp- 
grounds at  Lake  Aldred  (Holtwood 
Dam).  They  are  Otter  Creek  Recrea- 
tion Area  with  90  sites  and  Pequea 
Creek  with  63. 

Privately  operated  campgrounds 
near  the  lower  Susquehanna  can  be 
found  at  Glen  Rock  Campground, 
Glen  Rock;  Woodland  Acres,  Quarry- 
ville;  Prospect  Valley  Farm,  Colum- 
bia; Ridge  Run  Campsites,  Elizabeth- 
town; Whispering  Pines,  Felton;  and 
Young’s  Grove  at  Dillsburg. 

Further  away  from  the  Susqehanna 
River,  but  still  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  capitol  city  are  many,  many 
private  campgrounds.  To  get  informa- 
tion on  these,  we  would  suggest  writ- 
ing to  the  Tourist  Promotion  Agencies: 
Harrisburg-Hershey  Tourist  Council, 
114  Walnut  St.,  Harrisburg;  Gettys- 
burg Travel  Council,  Carlisle  St.,  Get- 
tysburg and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Tour- 
ist Bureau,  30  W.  Orange,  Lancaster. 

These  agencies  can  also  supply  pro- 
motional material  on  the  wide  variety 
of  sight-seeing  delights  from  historic 
battlefields,  to  present  day  Amish 
farms,  and  even  up  to  such  ultra-mod- 
ern treats  as  tours  of  a modem  choco- 
late factory  or  an  atomic  powered 
electricity  plant. 


View  of  Lake  Aldred  from  Pinnacle  Overlook  on  lower  Susquehanna. 
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TIDIOUTE  TOURNAMENT 


Contest  winner  Rich- 
ard Wagner  is  crowned 
1970  Fishing  Cham- 
pion by  assemblyman 
Bill  Allen  and  Water- 
ways Patrolman  George 
Jones  as  tournament 
director  Jim  King  and 
others  look  on. 


The  weather  didn’t  cooperate  but  plenty  of  fishermen 
still  turned  out  to  compete  in  the  annual  Pennsylvania 
Fishing  Tournament  staged  on  the  Allegheny  River  early 
last  October  near  Tidioute,  a few  miles  downstream  from 
i'  Warren. 


And  like  the  weather,  catches  weren’t  spectacular  either. 


Leading  the  fishermen  and  taking  first  place  for  1970  was 
Richard  Wagner  of  Clarendon  while  second  place  was 
won  by  Tom  Simms  of  Austin.  Third  spot  went  to  Paul 
Viglio  of  Warren  and  fourth  place  was  a tie  between 
David  Anderson  of  Lucerne  Mines  and  Richard  Duffy  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Wagner  won  with  a total  of  28  points;  both  Anderson 
and  Duffy  had  14  points;  Simms  had  22  points  and  Viglo 
had  18.  While  the  total  points  awarded  for  fish  entered  in 
the  contest  was  considerably  below  that  of  other  years, 
Jim  King,  tournament  director,  expressed  satisfaction  that 
the  turnout  and  catches  were  as  good  as  that. 

A heavy  downpour  both  before  and  during  part  of  the 
contest  limited  fishing  and  those  anglers  who  stayed  out 
during  all  the  contest  hours  found  plenty  of  water  beside, 
that  in  the  river. 


RECORD 

wi 

BREAKERS  . 

by  Tom  Eggler 

Late  September  and  early  October  of  1970  proved 
to  be  a hot  time  in  Pennsylvania  for  record  size  fish. 

On  September  26  Fred  Daley  of  Lilly  landed  a 4114s 
inch,  17  lb.,  1 oz.  northern  pike  while  fishing  Cambria 
County’s  Lake  Glendale  at  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park. 

It  was  a new  state  record  for  northerns.  The  same  day 
another  angler,  Gerald  Munson  of  Meadville,  was  fishing 
Conneaut  Lake  near  Meadville  when  he  hooked  a 56  inch, 

48  pound  muskellunge.  It  was  the  biggest  muskie  taken 
since  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  citation  program  was  started 


Don  Shartzer  of  Farmington  landed  42*4  inch,  19  pound 
northern  from  the  Youghiogheny  to  become  record  holder  for 
northern  pike. 


and  it  very  nearly  proved  to  be  the  all  time  record  muskie 
for  the  state,  being  edged  out  by  only  three  inches  by  the 
59  inch,  54  lb.,  3 oz.  official  state  record  muskellunge 
caught  by  Lewis  Walker,  Jr.  in  1924  also  at  Conneaut. 

Then  six  days  later  on  October  2 Don  Shartzer  of  Farm- 
ington was  fishing  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir  in  Somerset 
County  when  he  tied  into  a northern  pike  that  measured 
4214  inches  and  weighed  19  pounds  and  it  became  the 
new  state  record  northern. 

All  within  one  week! 
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the  sea  bag 


A column  of  nows  dovotod  to  tho  activities  of  boot  clubs,  flotillas,  powor  squadrons  and 
itoms  of  Intorast  to  Pennsylvania's  boat  or  s. 


NEW 

MOTORS 

Receiving  the  new  catalogues  de- 
scribing the  offerings  of  the  outboard 
industry  for  the  coming  year  is,  to  the 
pleasure  boater,  just  about  as  exciting 
as  the  seed  catalogue  is  to  a gardner, 
particularly  if  you  have  some  extra 
cash  to  spare. 

Not  too  long  ago  I received  in  the 
mail  such  information  from  three  or 
four  leading  contenders  in  the  field 
and  found  quite  a few  interesting 
items— and  changes— being  offered  for 
1971. 

It’s  no  secret  that  each  year  the 
large  variety  of  models  offered  the 
boating  public  range  from  small  one 
cylinder  jobs  for  the  fisherman  to  the 
big  horsepower  models,  this  year  its 
up  to  135  hp,  for  the  water  skiier  and 
the  open  water  boating  enthusiast  with 
a few  engineering  changes  thrown  in 
to  revolutionize  the  outboard  industry. 

However,  rather  than  launching  into 
a dissertation  on  the  various  models, 
I’m  more  interested  in  briefly  outlining 
the  new  products  which  should  be  on 
the  dealers’  shelves  in  time  for  the 
1971  season  if  not  before. 

First  of  all  two  of  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers have,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, replaced  last  year’s  1.5  hp 
models  with  new  lightweight  2 hp 
jobs.  Both  also  turn  out  50  hp  mod- 
els this  year,  replacing  a 33  of  previ- 
ous years,  while  one  of  the  companies 
has  boosted  its  85  hp  model  to  100 
and  its  115  to  125  hp. 

Another  of  the  manufacturers  in- 
volved, one  which  tops  its  line  with 
a hot  135  hp  racing  model,  has  ex- 
panded its  line  of  outboards  to  51 
models  for  1971  by  adding  new  en- 
gines in  five  horsepower  categories, 
such  as  a 45,  35,  and  two  all  new  12.9 
models  (one  with  manual  start  and 
the  other  with  electric  starting),  plus 


6 and  8 hp  fishing  models  which  re- 
place last  year’s  5 and  7 hp  outboards. 

Price-wise  the  1971  outboards  range 
from  a mere  $175  to  approximately 
$2,000. 

Along  with  outboards  the  manufac- 
turers seem  to  be  adding,  year  after 
year,  just  a few  more  accessories  to 
take  the  hard  work  out  of  boating 
(provided  you  have  the  cash  or  credit) 
and  make  it  just  a bit  more  pleasur- 
able. 

For  example  to  handle  those  2 hp 
models  the  manufacturer  also  turns 
out  a bracket  for  use  on  canoes. 

In  past  years  when  you  purchased 
a propellor  there  were  two  choices  so 
far  as  materials  were  concerned— a 
white  metal  and  the  more  expensive 
bronze.  Now  there  is  a stainless  steel 
teflon  coated  prop  for  50,  60,  100  and 
125  hp  motors  which  is  claimed  to  in- 
crease speed  by,  or  up  to,  3 miles  an 
hour  and  to  improve  fuel  consumption. 

Years  ago  fishermen,  especially 
those  fellows  who  haunted  the  shallow 
waters,  got  into  the  habit  of  welding 
the  bottom  half  of  a pitch  fork  on  the 
lower  portion  of  their  outboard.  This 
practice  didn’t  improve  speed  but  it 


did— and  still  does— protect  the  prop 
and  save  a lot  of  shear  pins. 

Taking  this  bit  of  knowledge  into 
consideration,  two  of  the  manufactur- 
ers are  now  offering  propellor  guards 
for  motors  ranging  in  size  from  6 to 
25  hp.  These  are  circular  in  shape, 
apparently  easy  to  mount  and  do  the 
job  the  old  pitch  fork  tines  used  to  do. 

If  you  don’t  like  to  bail  there  is  a 
bilge  pump  and  blower  kit  available— 
a combination  pump  and  blower— 
which  is  capable  of  pumping  600  gal-  j 
Ions  of  water  per  hour  and,  at  the 
same  time,  remove  exhaust  fumes  from 
any  compartment  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  60  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
The  kit  is  complete  with  hoses,  hull 
fittings  and  operating  switch. 

New  Commodore 

Paul  Mitchell,  of  Hollidaysburg,  is 
the  new  commodore  of  the  Lake  Glen- 
dale Sailing  Club.  He  succeeds  Bill 
Ulerich. 

Thomas  Large  is  vice  commodore 
and  two  new  directors,  both  unani- 
mously elected,  are  Francis  X.  Young, 
of  Patton;  and  Fremont  McKenrich,  of 
Ebensburg. 

Various  awards  were  presented  dur- 
ing the  club’s  annual  banquet  includ- 
ing the  Senior  Sportsman  of  the  Year 
award  which  was  presented  by  Com- 
modore Mitchell  to  George  Hickman, 
of  Jeannette. 

Horsepower  Limitations— Why? 

Often  the  question  arises  “Why 
can’t  I use  a large  horsepower  out- 


A small  portion  of  the  new  docks  at  the  Neshaminy  State  Park  Marina,  located  on  the 
Delaware  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neshaminy  Creek,  in  Bucks  County,  which  was, 
opened  late  last  summer.  There  are  158  slips,  140  of  which  were  designed  to  handle  craft 
from  18  to  20  feet;  18  for  boats  in  the  22  to  25  foot  length.  There  is  a launching  ramp 
and  each  slip  is  equipped  with  electrical  and  water  hookups. 
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ACCIDENT  REPORT 

by  Ed  Jones,  Marine  Education  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


IT’S  IMPORTANT  TO  ATTEND 
A SAFE  BOATING  COURSE 


board  engine  on  such  a large  State 
Park  lake?” 

When  confronted  with  such  a query 
State  Park  authorities  try  to  point  out 
that  restrictions,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  lake,  are  imposed  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  the  entire  lake 
bv  all  boaters  and  other  water  based 

J 

activities. 

Consider,  for  example,  two  bodies 
of  water:  Lake  Marburg  at  Codorus 
State  Park,  York  County,  which  con- 
tains 1,275  acres  at  the  normal  pool 
level;  and  Lake  Glendale  at  Prince 
Gallitzin  State  Park,  Cambria  County, 
1,640  acres. 

At  Codorus  the  acreage  provides 
ample  space  for  safe  boating  with 
motors  of  6 hp. 

Lake  Glendale,  however,  is  also  sub- 
ject to  the  same  6 hp  restriction. 
Over  200  pontoon  type  boats  are  in 
use  here  and  have  experienced  no  par- 
ticular operational  difficulties  from 
such  restrictions  and  it  is  felt,  from  a 
safety  standpoint,  that  an  increase  in 
horsepower,  although  this  lake  is  near- 
ly 400  acres  larger,  would  create  a 
false  sense  of  security  in  the  minds  of 
some  pontoon  craft  operators.  Any  in- 
crease in  horsepower  might  encourage 
use  when  weather  conditions  are  mar- 
ginal and  loss  of  life  might  well  be  the 
end  result. 

Recreational  lakes  are  created  for  a 
multiple  purpose  use— boating,  fishing 
and  often  swimming— so  that  many 
factors,  including  size,  intensity  and 
types  of  boaters  and  watercraft  using 
the  water  area  in  question,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

USCG  Questioned  on 
Inflatable  Jackets 

Earlier  this  year  I noticed  adver- 
tised in  the  catalogue  of  a well  known 
mail  order  house  a “flotation  sports 
jacket.”  I questioned  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  determine  if  it  was  ap- 

I proved,  and  was  informed  that  the 
jacket  must  contain  a stamp  of  ap- 
proval. So  look  for  the  label  before 
purchasing  any  life  saving  device— it 
may  well  be  your  life  hanging  in  the 
balance. 

New  Guide  Being  Prepared — 

Work  is  now  underway  on  a new 
Guide  to  Pleasure  Boating  In  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  expected  to  be  off  press 
sometime  in  late  February  or  early 
March.  Want  to  receive  a copy?  Drop 
a card  to:  New  Boating  Guide,  Pub- 
lications Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  17120. 


One  of  the  facts  that  stands  out 
when  reviewing  the  accident  reports 
is  the  fact  that  so  few  operators  of 
motor  boats  and  other  types  of  small 
craft  have  had  any  type  of  formal 
training  in  boat  handling. 

Of  the  76  boating  accidents  occur- 
ing  in  Pennsylvania  up  to  November 
first  in  1970,  25  of  which  resulted  in 
33  fatalities,  no  more  than  six  opera- 
tors claimed  any  training  at  all. 

It  is  well  known  that  anyone  can 
buy  a boat,  get  a few  minutes  instruc- 
tion from  the  dealer  and  be  out  on  the 
water  with  a high  speed  lethal  ma- 
chine in  a couple  of  hours.  An  example 
of  this  lack  of  knowledge  is  the  stu- 
dent who  attended  one  of  my  boating 
classes  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  last 
winter.  Upon  completion  of  our  school 
a gentleman  approached  me  to  tell  me 
how  much  he  enjoyed  the  school.  He 
said  he  had  been  boating  for  four 
years  with  his  family  and  finally  found 
out  what  the  red  and  green  lights  on 
the  bow  of  his  boat  were  for.  Needless 
to  say  I was  astonished  that  this  seem- 
ingly intelligent  man  could  put  his 
family— whom  I presumed  he  loved- 
through  this  form  of  “Russian  Rou- 
lette” for  four  years.  Somebody  up 
there  must  have  loved  him. 

Pennsylvania  has  in  excess  of 
100,000  motor  boats  registered  and  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  how  many 
operators  have  had  any  training  but 
I would  guess  that  less  than  5%  of  our 
operators  have  had  training  (exclud- 
ing training  received  while  in  military 
service).  One  man  I talked  to  was 
quite  indignent  about  this  and  told  me 
he  had  spent  four  years  in  the  Navy 
and  did  not  need  any  training.  He 
neglected  to  tell  me,  but  I later 
learned,  that  he  spent  all  his  Navy 
time  ashore. 

Three  courses  offered  to  the  public, 
free  of  charge,  in  Pennsylvania  are 


presented  by  the  U.S.  Power  Squad- 
ron, the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Power  Squadron  presents  a 
Piloting  Course  given  in  12  lessons 
concerning  safety  afloat,  seamanship, 
aids  to  navigation,  charts  and  pilot- 
ing, compass,  Government  regulations, 
Rules  of  the  Road  and  small  boat  han- 
dling. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
presents  an  eight  lesson  course  con- 
cerning most  of  the  above  listed  sub- 
jects plus  boat  maintenance.  A gradu- 
ate of  either  of  these  fine  courses  of 
instruction  can  only  be  an  asset  on  the 
water.  If  nothing  else  they  will  be 
trained  to  avoid  the  cowboy  on  the 
water  and  bring  their  vessel  and  pas- 
sengers home  safely. 

In  addition  to  these  courses  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  pre- 
sents a six  hour  three  lesson  course 
we  feel  is  one  of  the  best  courses  of 
this  type  in  the  country.  Of  course  we 
do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  make  sea- 
going “Captains”  in  six  hours  but  we 
do  claim  that  we  can  make  your  boat- 
ing safer,  and  happier  for  all  con- 
cerned and  also  to  keep  you  out  of 
trouble  with  the  law.  Our  course  cov- 
ers both  State  and  Federal  legal  re- 
quirements, safety  afloat,  seamanship, 
rules  of  the  road,  aids  to  navigation, 
planning  for  emergencies,  fire  fighting, 
and  many  other  points. 

Licensing  for  the  boat  operator 
could  be  catching  up  with  the  boating 
public  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
the  operator  who  has  completed  his 
marine  education  will  be  able  to  avoid 
the  stampede. 

Another  good  way  to  look  at  marine 
education  is  that  it  could  be  the  best 
insurance  you  will  ever  carry  on  your 
vessel.  Remember  safe  boating  is  no 
accident! 
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BOOK  REVIEW— by  S.  R.  Slaymaker  II 

NEW 

STREAMSIDE 

GUIDE 

Art  Flick’s  “New  Streamside  Guide”  (to  naturals  and  their 

imitations)  Crown,  $4.95. 

Editor  Eggler  could  have  hit  on  a few  parties  more 
pleased  to  review  Art  Flick’s  re-issued  version  of  his  well- 
known  “Streamside  Guide”  than  yours  truly. 

Let  me  add,  hastily,  that  fly  fishing  expertise  is  not 
among  my  qualifications;  quite  the  contrary.  Proof  of  the 
worth  of  Art’s  excellent  little  book  (127  pages)  results 
from  my  first  reading  it  as  a rank  beginning  fly  fisherman 
when  it  was  published  in  1947.  I still  carry  it  in  my  fishing 
jacket.  So  if  this  book  is  the  perfect  reference  source  for 
neophyte  students  of  trout  fly  life,  (which  it  undubitably 
is)  I can  still  consider  myself  a “beginner.”  For  I never 
outgrew  it.  And  neither  will  any  trout  angler  who  cannot 
afford  the  time  to  become  a full  fledged  entomologist  in 
his  own  right. 

Those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  simplification  of  fly 
fishing  so  that  our  ranks  will  be  increased  for  the  past- 
time’s  sake  as  well  as  the  sake  of  trout  conservation  will 
welcome  this  book.  Art’s  original  edition  went  a long  way 
in  advancing  these  worthy  causes.  His  second— this  one- 
will  assuredly  lend  them  increased  momentum. 

Many  of  the  uninitiated  harbor  an  inborn  belief  to  the 
effect  that  fly  fishing  for  trout  is  a “Fancy  Dan”  sport  fit 
only  for  “experts.”  Implicit  is  the  erroneous  presumption 
that  ones  needs  must  be  steeped  in  the  lore  of  insect  life. 
Art’s  book  demolishes  this  myth.  Anyone  who  reads  it  can 
glean  sufficient  information  about  the  trout’s  favorite  fare 


i 

to  go  on  stream  with  the  confidence  (say,  nine  times  out 
of  ten)  that  he’s  using  “the  right  fly.”  And  very  important, 
“New  Streamside  Guide”  enables  him  to  do  so  unhampered 
by  a plethora  of  artificials. 

Art  Flick  deals  with  his  time-proven  dry  fly  imitations 
of  less  than  a dozen  natural  flies.  Emergence  dates— the  re- 
sult of  years  of  study— are  given  for  each.  Distinguishing 
features  of  the  naturals  are  clearly  noted.  Easy-to-follow 
tying  instructions  of  their  imitations  is  provided. 

The  book  opens  with  a down-to-earth  chapter  on  the 
selectivity  of  trout.  Following  is  a chapter  on  the  life  cycle 
of  the  May  Fly,  which  is  as  clearly  concise  as  it  is  fascinat- 

ing' 

“Terrestials”  and  “Minutiae”  is  an  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal book.  It  is  very  important  because  small  stuff  often 
helps  anglers  to  catch  trout  during  late  season  when 
streams  are  less  crowded.  The  chapter  on  nympha  has 
been  expanded  with  the  addition  of  excellent  line  draw- 
ings by  Leslie  P.  Thompson  of  the  nymphal  equivalents 
of  Art’s  dry  fly  patterns. 

Chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  the  recommended  flies. 
All  are  easy  to  read  and  to  understand.  Superb  color 
photography  by  Doug  Swisher  and  Carl  Richards  show 
the  naturals  beside  their  artificial  equivalents. 

“New  Streamside  Guide”  will  introduce  the  beginning 
fly  angler  to  the  fascinating  watery  world  of  the  May  fly. 
Should  he  be  tempted  later  on  to  delve  deeper  into  more 
specialized  works,  his  angling  experiences  will  be  increas- 
ingly enriched.  But  he  won’t  have  to.  For  as  the  beginner 
progresses,  the  book  will  be  useful  as  a yardstick  with 
which  to  measure  the  accuracy  of  his  own  streamside 
observations  of  trout  food.  As  such  (and  because  I don’t 
think  that  another  book  like  this  one  exists)  Art  Flick’s 
up-dated  book  remains  one  of  the  major  contributions  to 
American  trout  angling  of  the  twentieth  century.  Published 
by  Crown,  it  sells  for  $4.95  and  is  well  worth  it. 
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SAM  DAILEY  SR.  of 
North  Wales  caught  a 
2914  inch,  12  pound  cat- 
fish from  Lake  Wallen  - 
paupack.  He  took  it  on  a 
worm. 


MR.  and  MRS.  GEORGE 
PARR  and  son  George 
hold  bass,  perch,  and  pick- 
erel they  took  at  Whitney 
Lake  last  winter.  The 
pickerel  ran  up  to  2514 
inches  and  the  bass  to  15 
inches.  Bait  used,  not 
listed. 


MIKE  and  JAY  WAG 
NER  of  Blairsville  hold 
31  and  35  inch  muskies 
they  caught  at  Tionesta 
in  August  of  ’69.  They 
were  using  Heddon  Vamp 
spoons. 


JIMMY  and  JOE  ADAMS  of  Hawley 
display  four  trout  and  three  pickerel 
they  caught  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
last  winter  on  live  bait.  Biggest  trout 
was  20  inches;  largest  pickerel  was  22 
inches. 


JEFFREY  RILL,  8,  of  Hanover  and 
sister  with  pair  of  nice  northern  caught 
at  Long  Arm  Dam  in  York  County  on 
minnows.  He  won  a Junior  Fishing  Ci- 
tation for  the  one  which  was  2514 
inches. 


MRS.  ETHEL  STENSRUD  of  Ridley 
Park  holds  pair  of  northern  she  caught 
at  Octoraro  Reservoir  last  summer  on 
a large  shiner.  One  teas  2714  inches; 
the  other  25  inches. 
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TOM  HARRINGTON  of  Bethlehem 
holds  17V2  inch,  2%  pound  brook  trout 
he  caught  on  a worm  from  Monococy 
Creek  in  Northampton  County.  He 
won  both  a Junior  and  a Senior  Cita- 
tion for  the  catch. 


MARK  LEIB,  10,  of  Lemoyne  caught 
IO14  inch  rock  bass  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  Cumberland  County 
last  May.  It  hit  a worm.  He  won  a 
Junior  Citation  for  the  catch. 


JEFF  CRESSWELL,  16,  of  Pottsville  landed 
16%  inch,  2%  pound  brook  trout  while  fish- 
ing Lycoming  County’s  Little  Pine  Creek 
on  Memorial  Day. 


MARK  CRONE  of  Dover  (left)  holds  18%  inch  trout  he  caught  last  May — no  in- 
formation as  to  where  it  was  caught  or  what  bait  was  used.  DAN  GRAFTON  of 
Secane  (center)  landed  19  inch  4 pound  rainbow  from  Chester  Creek  in  Delaware 
County.  It  hit  a nightcrawler.  DANNY  DUDRA  (right)  of  Sunbury  caught  a nice 
91/2  inch  sunfish  from  the  Susquehanna  River  July  4. 


DOMINIC  RICHARD  of  Pennsburg  (upper 
photo)  caught  36  inch  rnuskie  at  Green 
Lane  Reservoir  while  MIKE  KEPICS  of 
Baden  landed  35  inch  rnuskie  from  Tio- 
nesta  Creek. 


HOWARD  KRUM,  6,  of  Hawley  land 
ed  16%  inch  and  14%  inch  brown 
trout  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack  last 
winter.  He  caught  them  while  using 
tip  ups  and  live  bait. 
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Three  more  Lake  Wallenpaupack  brown  trout 
were  caught  by  ROBERT  DICKISON  of  Ding- 
man's  Ferry.  Exact  size  and  bait  used  weren’t  re- 
ported but  they  were  obviously  all  big  enough 
to  make  any  angler  happy. 


JOHN  MUDRIAN  of  Wilkes-Barre 
caught  14%  inch,  1%  pound  perch  at 
Brady  Lake  in  Monroe  County.  He  was 
using  a C.  P.  Swing  spinner. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


DALAS  ELLIOTT  of 
Johnstown  caught  22% 
inch,  6%  pound  large- 
mouth  on  a nightcrawler 
from  Somerset  Lake  in 
August.  He  had  lost  it 
once. 


JACK  DOWNIE  JR.  of 
Sharon  was  also  fishing 
the  Shenango  when  he 
caught  this  2614  inch, 
41/2  pound  northern.  He 
was  spinning  with  a 
Shyster. 


DAVID  WRISLEY  of 
Gillett  caught  34  inch,  4 
pound  eel  while  fishing 
the  Susquehanna  River 
just  south  of  Wysox. 
Bait  used,  not  listed. 
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LARRY  MARTIN,  11, 
of  Johnstown  caught 
15%  inch,  1%  pound 
brookie  while  fishing 
Beaver  Creek  in  Bedford 
County.  It  hit  a worm. 


DALLAS  P.  KERR  JR., 
12,  of  Beaver  landed 
24%  inch,  4 pound  wall- 
eye from  Pymatuning 
Reservoir  last  May.  He 
was  using  spin  gear  and 
nightcrawlers. 


AMY  ALTSHULER,  11, 
of  Bala  Cynwyd  caught 
11 1/2  inch,  2 pound  blue- 
gill  which  she  caught  in 
a pond  near  Kresgeville 
last  spring.  It  hit  a night 
crawler. 
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JOE  FRASER  of  Har- 
wick  caught  19  inch 
smallmouth  from  the  Al- 
legheny River  at  Har- 
marville  last  summer. 
Here  son  Joe  displays  it. 
No  bait  listed. 


CLYDE  MIDDLETON, 
10,  of  Scranton  caught 
24  inch,  5 pound  pick- 
erel while  fishing  Ed- 
ward’s Pond  in  Lacka- 
wanna County.  It  was  on 
live  bait. 


RICHARD  ODATO,  14, 
of  Pittsburgh  caught  27 
inch,  14%  pound  carp 
from  Conneaut  Lake  in 
Crawford  County.  He 
was  using  bread  for  bait. 


BRADLEY  CEASE,  13, 
of  Plymouth  caught  15 
inch  perch  from  Wallen- 
paupack  Creek  in  Pike 
County  last  spring.  It  hit 
a worm  fished  with  spin 
gear. 


DALE  GABAUER,  9,  of 
Freedom  landed  14  inch, 
1 pound  crappie  while 
fishing  Pymatuning  Res- 
ervoir. He  was  spinning 
with  minnows. 


SAM  DeFREHN  of 
Greentown  caught  17% 
inch,  1%  pound  brook 
trout  while  fishing  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  He  was 
spinning  with  worms. 


RON  LAPIKAS,  12,  of 
Sharpsville  caught  30% 
inch,  5%  pound  north- 
ern on  a shiner  while 
fishing  the  Shenango 
Reservoir  in  Mercer 
County. 


TOM  MALIA,  15,  of 
Pittsburgh  holds  29% 
inch,  5%  pound  north- 
ern he  caught  at  She- 
nango Reservoir.  He  was 
casting  with  a minnow. 


DALE  WAYBRIGHT  of 
Annville  who  has  caught 
a number  of  Citation 
fish  holds  19%  inch  rain- 
bow he  caught  from 
Bauchmans  Run.  It  hit 
a minnow. 
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THE  CO-OPS  — Bill  Porter 


CASTING  WITH 

YORK 
COUNTY 

Continuing  the  alternating  series  of 
clubs  and  general  co-op  information 
articles,  begun  last  month,  it’s  time  to 
put  the  spotlight  on  York  County  and 
its  two  cooperative  nursery  organiza- 
tions, the  Hopewell  Fish  and  Game 
Association  and  the  Peach  Bottom  Fish 
and  Game  Association. 

The  Hopewell  club,  the  senior  nur- 
sery, was  born  on  February  29,  1967, 
on  a motion  made  by  Frank  Rules 
that  the  club  put  in  a raceway  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  trout.  Construction 
began  on  April  8 of  the  same  year  at 
the  association’s  farm  on  Orr  Run  with 
Frank  Paules  heading  the  work  crew. 
With  construction  finished  by  June  30, 
the  Fish  Commission  placed  2,000  fin- 
gerling  trout  in  the  raceway  and  Hope- 
well  was  in  business. 

The  original  50-foot  raceway  was 
increased  to  100  feet  by  1970  and 
during  that  summer  another  25  feet 
was  added  to  carry  the  holdover  fish. 
Fingerling  quotas  rose  from  2,000  to 
4,000  and  then  to  6,000.  Currently  the 
club  is  working  with  about  6,000 
young  trout  plus  350  older  fish  which 
will  be  stocked  in  April  and  May  of 
1971  minus  about  600,  retained  for 
the  following  year. 

The  quality  of  the  Hopewell  fish  has 
been  outstanding.  Good  water  during 
the  major  growing  season  has  been  a 
factor.  The  right  feed  and  in  the  right 
amount  has  been  another  contributing 
reason  for  good  growth.  However,  the 
initial  item  for  the  success  of  the  nur- 
sery has  been  the  interest  of  the  club 
membership  as  exemplified  by  such 
fellows  as  Allan  Smeltzer,  chairman  of 
the  original  nursery  committee  and 
currently  nursery  manager,  Donald 
McCauslin  and  James  Hershey  of  the 
original  crew,  and  such  workers  as 
Paul  Bush,  John  Eaton,  Dave  Kunkel 
and  others  that  we  have  met  on  vari- 
ous visits  to  the  nursery  grounds. 


Good  length  and  healthy  fish  have 
resulted  from  proper  spacing  and  a 
balanced  pellet  diet  supplemented  by 
venison  or  liver.  The  young  fish  are 
inches  over  legal  size  when  stocked 
the  following  spring  in  such  waters  as 
Deer  Creek,  Rambo  Run  and  the 
South  Branch  of  Muddy  Creek.  The 
public  is  invited  to  attend  the  stocking 
operations  and  the  initial  one  on  April 
7,  1968,  turned  into  quite  a festive  oc- 
casion with  plenty  of  interested  people 
in  attendance. 

Work  at  the  nursery  never  really 
stops.  A cement  block  storage  building 
was  built  early  in  the  history  of  the 
club.  Since  then,  innovations  to 
screens,  bulkheads  and  intake  systems 
have  been  instituted  with  the  general 
effect  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
fish.  The  club  has  enjoyed  good  suc- 
cess to  date  and  it  looks  as  though  it 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Moving  on  to  Delta  and  the  Peach 
Bottom  Fish  and  Game  Association, 
we  meet  another  group  of  hustlers. 
Interest  in  a cooperative  nursery  be- 
came a formal  piece  of  business  with 
Commission  approval  in  early  1969 
and  construction  began  in  April  of 
that  year.  With  lots  of  know-how,  co- 
operation and  effort,  the  initial  sec- 
tions of  the  nursery  were  finished  in 
time  to  get  fingerling  trout  in  June  of 
1969. 

Stanley  Snodgrass,  past  president  of 
the  club,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
during  the  organizational  period.  Len 
Perkoski  was  and  is  the  nursery  su- 
pervisor and  has  made  a tremendous 
contribution  to  the  project.  As  at 
Hopewell,  the  general  membership 
developed  sustained  interest  and  con- 
tributed labor,  skills  and  material  to 
the  nursery  and  its  maintenance. 

The  nursery  itself  now  includes  six 
25-foot  sections  with  cement  block 
bulkheads  with  angle  iron  to  hold 
screens,  racks  and  boards.  Cement 
footers  and  floors  were  poured  for  the 
bulkheads  and  drainage  areas.  The 
section  walls  show  a variation  in  the 
sense  that  flag  stones  were  used  for 
facing  rather  than  cement  blocks,  typi- 
cal of  many  nurseries.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  the  nursery  is  the  intake 


Allan  Smeltzer  nursery  manager  of  the 
Hopewell  Fish  and  Game  Association 
dumps  a net  full  of  trout  in  the  end  of  a 
raceway. 


system  and  dam.  Water  is  easily  con- 
trolled; the  dam  can  be  flushed  as 
needed;  and  debris  is  no  problem.  In 
a sense,  the  system  is  a model  to  be 
followed  by  other  clubs  with  an  im- 
poundment problem. 

The  nursery  received  2,000  brown 
trout  fingerlings  for  its  initial  effort 
and  the  trout  grew  well  during  the 
first  year  of  operation.  Ultimately,  the 
nursery  is  expected  to  handle  6,000 
or  more  adult  fish. 

Tom’s  Creek,  Samples  Creek  and 
Fishing  Creek  are  on  the  club’s  stock- 
ing roster  with  more  area  waters  to  be 
added  as  the  number  of  fish  in  the 
holding  ponds  increases.  Spring  and 
some  in-season  stockings  set  the  pat- 
tern for  the  release  of  the  fish. 

Similar  to  Hopewell,  continued  im- 
provements are  being  made  at  Peach 
Bottom.  Screens  now  cover  the  sec- 
tions of  the  raceway  to  eliminate  ani- 
mal predators,  particularly  after  a loss 
of  fingerlings  to  water  snakes.  Land- 
scaping and  other  niceties  are  being 
added  to  improve  the  setting. 

Obviously  both  clubs  are  doing  a 
good  job  and  should  be  congratulated. 
However,  both  share  one  common 
problem— human  predators.  Hopewell’s 
600  two-year  olds  were  cut  in  half  and 
Peach  Bottom  has  given  up  several 
hundred  legal  trout  to  poachers.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  such 
losses  in  the  future  so  that  York 
County  may  continue  to  be  a place 
where  Casting  with  the  Co-ops  pays 
off  for  the  trout  fishermen. 
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By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  C.  B.,  OAKMONT: 

“What  kind  of  outboard  motor  would  be  suitable  for 
both  an  8-foot  wood  pram  and  a 16-foot  aluminum  canoe?” 

— Any  of  the  1-1/2  hp.  units  on  the  market  would  be 
adequate,  and  nearly  all  of  these  use  an  integral  gasoline 
tank,  which  saves  space  in  a small  boat.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  want  more  beef  and  a full  reverse,  the  Mercury’ 
4-hp.  is  the  smallest  with  a complete  gearshift,  but  this 
motor  is  somewhat  heavier  and  uses  a remote  3-gallon  gas 
tank.  Whatever  you  decide,  stick  with  a motor  from  one  of 
the  major  manufacturers;  an  off-brand  engine  may  be  a 
bargain  at  first,  but  it  often  proves  impossible  to  find  parts 
or  service  when  needed.  Be  sure  to  check  the  manufacturers 
recommendations  for  maximum  horsepower  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Capacity  Plate  Regulations. 

FROM  J.  T.  L.,  PHILADELPHIA: 

“After  much  difficulty  and  wasted  effort,  I have  found 
that  the  hull  of  my  27-foot  cruiser  is  larger  to  one  side 
than  to  the  other,  and  the  interior  woodwork  I am  doing 
has  to  be  fitted  piece-by-piece.  Is  this  a common  fault, 
or  have  I got  a lemon?” 

— The  hulls  of  planked  boats  with  bent  frames  are  com- 
monly not  symmetrical;  that  is,  they  may  have  different 
dimensions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centerline.  The  varia- 
tions are  usually  not  enough  to  notice,  or  to  affect  the 
handling  or  trim  of  the  boat,  but  it  can  be  a problem  when 
you  undertake  joiner  work.  The  safest  bet  for  any  kind  of 
ship  carpentry  is  to  use  cardboard  templates  rather  than 
measurements  when  fabricating  wooden  parts  to  be  fitted 
into  the  structure. 

FROM  V.  R.,  MONONGAHELA: 

If  my  boat  is  damaged  by  the  wake  from  a passing 
cruiser  while  tied  at  the  dock,  where  do  I report  this 
violation?” 

— In  one  respect  wake  effect  would  only  be  a violation  of 
law  if  the  offending  boat  passed  within  100  feet  of  the 
dock  at  excessive  speed  so  to  recover  for  any  damage  to  your 
boat,  you  would  have  to  prove  that  (1)  a specific  vessel 
caused  the  damaging  wake,  (2)  the  wake  was  excessive,  (3) 
your  boat  was  properly  tied  up  in  a secure  and  seaworthy 
manner,  (4)  the  wake  was  the  sole  and  direct  cause  of  your 
damage,  and  (5)  the  amount  of  your  loss,  however  SEC  10.2 
of  the  motor  boat  law  states  no  person  shall  operate  any 
vessel  in  a negligent  manner  so  as  to  endanger  any  other 


person,  vessel  or  property.  Needless  to  say,  the  number  of 
claims  of  wake  damage  far  exceed  the  number  of  recoveries. 

essssss 

FROM  J.  L.  S.,  AMITY  HALL: 

“My  15-foot  wood  runabout  is  leaking  badly;  would  it 
be  practical  to  cover  the  hull  with  fiberglass?” 

— Not  really.  Most  hulls  which  are  covered  with  fiberglass 
quickly  develop  troubles,  including  failure  of  the  bond, 
splitting  of  the  fiberglass  at  joints  in  the  wood  structure, 
and  lifting  at  the  edges  of  the  glassed  area.  An  older  wooden 
boat  simply  cannot  be  dried  out  and  cleaned  well  enough 
to  insure  a good  bond  of  the  resin,  and  water  from  inside 
the  boat  finds  its  way  between  the  glass  and  the  wood, 
causing  the  covering  to  lift.  It  is  generally  more  satisfactory 
(and  much  less  expensive)  to  clean  the  leaking  seams 
thoroughly,  and  recaulk  with  a synthetic  rubber  of  plastic 
caulking  that  will  stick  well  on  even  imperfectly  cleaned 
wood  and  remain  flexible. 

FROM  W.  B.,  CAMP  HILL: 

“Is  there  some  simple  way  to  measure  the  speed  of  cur- 
rent in  a river  or  stream?” 

— A convenient  method  that  can  be  used  to  measure  the 
speed  of  anything  is  to  measure  off  and  mark  a distance  of 
52  feet,  nine  and  one  half  inches.  For  a stream,  this  could 
be  two  stakes,  preferably  in  a reach  of  fairly  constant  flow 
and  cross  section.  Time  an  object  floating  with  the  current, 
and  find  the  number  of  seconds  it  takes  to  travel  the  mea- 
sured distance.  Divide  the  time  in  seconds  into  36.  and  the 
answer  will  be  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour.  For  instance,  if 
it  takes  a chip  of  wood  six  seconds  to  float  from  one  mark  to 
the  other,  the  speed  of  the  current  will  be  six  miles  per 
hour.  This  method  can  be  adapted  to  many  other  kinds  of 
speed  measurements,  and  is  accurate  enough  for  most  pur- 
poses. 

FROM  G.  M.  H.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“How  can  I tell  whether  a boat  needs  a long  shaft  or 
short  shaft  outboard  motor?” 

— When  mounted  on  the  transom,  the  motor  should  be 
located  so  that  the  cavitation  plate  above  the  propeller  is  in 
line  with  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Exceptionally  deep  hulls 
may  require  a long  shaft  motor,  as  the  propeller  will  pull 
in  air  unless  it  is  properly  immersed. 
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BE  A WINNER! 


Iver  M.  “Smokey”  Stover  of  Harrisburg  is  just  one  of  the  many  fisher- 
men who  have  managed  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  awards  given  to  anglers 
who  land  the  big  ones  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  holds  a 41  inch,  17J4 
pound  muskellunge  he  landed  to  qualify  for  membership  in  the  Husky 
Musky  Club. 


CATCH  ONE  of  Pennsylvania’s 
trophy  fish  in  1971  and  become  a 
Pennsylvania  Angler  Citation  win- 
ner (two  classes— Junior  and  Senior) 
or  join  the  elite  Husky  Musky  Club. 
It’s  easy!  All  you  have  to  do  is  catch 
a fish  of  the  size  listed  below  ac- 
cording to  the  described  rules  and 
file  an  application  and  you  can  be 
wearing  one  of  those  highly  re- 
garded patches  showing  you  among 
the  angling  elite  of  the  Keystone 
State. 


RULES: 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters  by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open 
for  the  taking  of  the  species  involved/Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded  by 
fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store  within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an 
authorized  agent  of  the  respective  establishment/Application  must  be  received  within  90  days 
from  the  date  of  the  catch/Applicants  for  Junior  Citations  must  be  under  16  years  of  age 
(Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of  catch  but  are  not  required  and  non-residents 
as  well  as  residents  are  eligible) 


MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES 


Senior 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Fish  in 

Inches 

Fish  in  Inches 

Fish  in 

Inches 

American  Shad  . . 

25  in. 

Channel  Catfish  . . . . 

. 30  in. 

Muskellunge  . . . . 

Bluegill  

11  in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Northern  Pike  . . . 

. ...  36  in. 

Brook  Trout  .... 

17  in. 

and  white)  

Rainbow  Trout  . . 

27  in. 

Brown  Trout  .... 

28  in. 

Eel  

Rock  Bass 

11  in. 

Bullhead  

Fallfish  

Smallmouth  Bass 

. ...  20  in. 

Carp  

Lake  Trout  

Walleye 

Chain  Pickerel  . . 

. ...  25  in. 

Largemouth  Bass  . . . 

. 23  in. 

Yellow  Perch  . . . . 

Junior 

American  Shad  . . 

20  in. 

Channel  Catfish  . . . . 

. . 20  in. 

Muskellunge  . . . . 

....  30  in. 

Bluegill  

. . . . 10  in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Northern  Pike  . . . 

....  25  in. 

Brook  Trout  .... 

14  in. 

and  white)  

Rainbow  Trout  . . 

. ...  18  in. 

Brown  Trout  .... 

18  in. 

Eel 

Rock  Bass 

Bullhead,  Catfish 

. . . . 14  in. 

Fallfish  

Sheepshead  . . . . 

20  in. 

Carp  

Lake  Trout 

. 24  in. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

. . . . 18  in. 

Chain  Pickerel  . . 

23  in. 

Largemouth  Bass  . . . 

. . 18  in. 

Walleye 

....  22  in. 

Yellow  Perch  . . . 

12  in. 

Husky  Musky 

Honorary 

Membership  

. 30  to 

40  inches 

Regular 

Membership  

40  inches  or  over 

For  Contact  your  district  Waterways  Patrolman  or  write: 

Application:  Citations,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


How  To 
Measure: 
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Caution,  Weak  Ice 

Safety  first  should  be  the  credo  of  all  sportsmen  venturing  onto  the  ice  of  our 
many  lakes  and  ponds  for  a day’s  fishing. 

As  winter’s  grip  starts  to  wane  in  the  lengthening  February  days,  it  pays  to  be  super 
cautious  about  walking  around  on  ice-covered  ponds.  The  longer  days  and  increased 
sunlight  start  the  weakening  process.  Rainfall  speeds  erosion  of  the  ice  which  steadily 
loses  its  strength. 

Anyone  who  has  experienced  a fall  through  the  ice  in  deep  water  knows  what  a 
harrowing  experience  this  can  be.  If  a quick  rescue  cannot  be  effected  either  by  an- 
other fisherman  or  by  yourself,  the  icy  water  can  rapidly  sap  your  strength.  Loss  of 
consciousness  can  follow  quickly  when  immersion  occurs  in  icy  water. 

Occasionally  ice  that  appears  sound  lets  go,  but  for  the  most  part  falls  through  the 
ice  are  the  end  result  of  carelessness. 

Some  simple  safety  rules  that  everyone  should  observe  follow: 

Always  ice  fish  with  a buddy— it’s  safer  and  can  also  be  more  fun. 

Stay  well  separated  but  keep  alert  to  your  buddy’s  position. 

If  you’re  traveling  some  distance  over  ice,  link  yourself  to  your  buddy  by  a line 
lightly  knotted  around  the  waist. 

When  fishing  far  from  shore,  always  carry  a twenty-five  foot  length  of  light  nylon 
line.  It  only  weighs  a couple  ounces  and  if  a breakthrough  occurs,  it  will  be  immedi- 
ately available  for  use  in  a rescue  attempt. 

Avoid  snow  drifts  and  heaved  areas  on  the  ice  as  they  may  indicate  weak  spots. 
It’s  also  wise  to  avoid  areas  close  to  shore,  around  stumps,  or  near  inlet  or  outlet 
streams,  especially  late  in  the  winter. 

It’s  prudent  to  wear  boot  chains  or  other  types  of  non-skid  foot  gear  as  many  a fall 
that  could  result  in  a broken  arm  or  wrist  can  be  prevented. 

Ice  fishing  is  a great  sport  that  can  really  add  some  spice  to  those  long  winter  week- 
ends, but  it  can  be  dangerous  if  good  judgment  and  some  cautiousness  are  not  exer- 
cised. 
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FOR  CHILDREN  ONLY 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  on  opening  weekend  of  the 
trout  season  certain  streams  in  the  heavily  populated  metro- 
politan areas  be  reserved  for  children  only,  say  those  age 
16  and  under. 

I make  this  suggestion  because  I live  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  and  have  participated  in  opening  days  on  busy  Mill 
Creek  (Montgomery  County)  and  Wissahickon  Creek. 
I’m  as  excited  as  the  kids  on  opening  day,  and  grateful  to 
be  able  to  fish  in  Mill  Creek  only  three  minutes  from  my 
home,  but  I have  come  to  feel  like  a dog  for  doing  it.  I 
could  drive  to  more  remote  streams,  while  most  of  the 
kids  can’t— many  I see  have  to  walk  or  bicycle.  I’ll  get  to 
fish  later  elsewhere  but  many  of  them  won’t.  It’s  dis- 
couraging to  see  some  men  fishing  through  the  kids.  Let’s 
give  the  city  kids  their  chance  on  opening  weekend,  at 

Alan  D.  Conger,  Philadelphia 

NO  CHANGES,  PLEASE 

The  letters  which  you  so  generously  publish  in  this  de- 
partment most  certainly  run  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  Any  aspiring  psychiatrist  would  do  well  to 
study  these  letters  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  as  to 
how  widespread  the  extremes  of  human  mentality  can  be. 

It  would  seem  that  even  a casual  fisherman  would  be 
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interested  in  conservation  practices,  the  wonders  of  nature, 
and  the  kind  of  boating"  information  which  might  add  to 
his  pleasure— or  save  his  life  some  day  while  on  a fishing 
trip— as  well  as  the  data  on  lures,  fishing  information,  lo- 
cations and  procedures  which  can,  and  do,  spell  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure  on  fishing  excursions. 

I receive  most  of  the  nationally  known  sporting  maga- 
zines and  do  not  hesitate  to  rate  the  “Angler”  at  the  top 
of  the  list  for  value  received  as  based  on  the  cost  of  a 
years’  subscription— in  fact,  any  ONE  department  or  feature 
in  any  one  months’  issue  of  the  “Angler”  is  worth  the 
price  of  a years’  subscription  to  me. 

The  enclosed  application  list  for  gift  subscriptions— and 
six  year  renewal  of  my  own— is  the  best  way  I know  of 
complimenting  the  staff  of  your  magazine  and  since  I am 
committed  to  reading  it  for  the  next  seventy  two  months, 
please  don’t  change  anything  in  it! 

F.  H.  Rudnicki,  Plymouth  Meeting 

LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  MORE 

Enclosed  find  another  year’s  renewal  of  my  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  I think  this  magazine  is, 
in  one  word,  “outstanding.”  This  will  be  my  third  renewal 
and  certainly  not  the  last.  Never  before  have  I found 
such  enjoyable  reading  on  such  a wide  range,  not  only 
fishing,  but  a variety  of  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  those  sub- 
scribers who  complain  have  a lot  of  nerve.  For  the  small 
price  of  subscribing  just  what  more  do  they  want?  For- 
tunately they  are  outvoted,  for  the  number  of  satisfied 
readers  outrank  them  I’m  sure.  I’ll  be  looking  forward  to 
another  twelve  months— keep  up  the  good  work. 

Robert  Kasper,  Wilkes-Barre 

PROPOSES  OPERATOR  LICENSE 

The  Leaky  Boots  letter  by  Mr.  Calvin  F.  Rice  of  Zelieno- 
ple  and  the  article  by  your  Mr.  Ed  Jones  (both  in  the 
November  issue)  point  out  a great  need  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania recreation  and  sports  picture  for  a test  and  the  is-  > 
suance  of  an  annual  license  for  the  operation  of  a power  i 
boat. 

One  of  the  comical  (and  sad)  times  of  my  summer  con- 
sisted of  an  afternoon  at  Codorus  State  Park  Lake  near  the 
access  area.  I had  many  laughs  (and  concerns)  watching 
the  cocktail  crowd  launch  and  manipulate  their  craft. 
However,  while  the  short  term  impression  was  that  of 
watching  an  old  Keystone  Cops  or  Harold  Lloyd  movie, 
my  long  term  impression  turned  to  great  concern  when 
considering  how  many  people  could  be  maimed  or  killed 
by  these  incompetent  and  irresponsible  dunces. 

As  one  who  has  handled  small  and  large  craft  in  both 
fresh  and  salt  water,  I am  always  inclined  to  lend  a 
hand  to  incoming  craft  while  standing  on  a dock  or  pier. 
One  weekend  a sailor  threw  me  a line  and  then  proceeded 
to  step  from  his  boat  (fully  clothed)  into  four  feet  of 
water.  A couple  who  seemed  more  properly  dressed  for 
a fox  hunt  than  for  boating,  threw  me  a line  and  then 
proceeded  suddenly  (full  speed  ahead)  straight  into  the 
bank  beside  the  dock. 

Many  other  states  require  testing  and  certification.  Why  ) 
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not  Pennsylvania?  I propose  that  Pennsylvania  immediate- 
ly adopt  a law  requiring  a written  and  practical  test  as  a 
prerequisite  to  obtaining  a power  boat  operators  license. 

Only  the  incompetent  and  insecure  could  possibly  ob- 
ject to  such  tests.  Those  of  us  who  know  the  subject  mat- 
ter from  both  a theoretical  and  practical  standpoint,  and 
those  of  us  who  would  be  willing  to  attend  classes  and 
seminars  to  obtain  this  knowledge  would  certainly  not  ob- 
ject. I propose  no  minimum  age,  I merely  propose  that  an 
individual  have  a knowledge  and  the  ability  to  handle  the 
device  for  which  he  is  being  granted  a license. 

Richard  A.  Katzman,  New  Cumberland 

EAT  THEM  FIRST 

I have  been  a Pennsylvania  trout  fisherman  for  the  past 
27  years  and  for  the  past  three  years  I have  been  reading 
the  Leaky  Boots  letters  but  was  never  inclined  to  write  any- 
thing. But  now  I would  also  like  to  express  some  opinions. 

As  a trout  fisherman,  I feel  fortunate  to  be  a Pennsyl- 
vanian and  I would  gladly  pay  double  the  fee  for  a license 
and  the  privilege  to  fish  in  our  state.  However  I fish  not 
only  for  the  reasons  given  by  most  fishermen,  but  also  with 
the  hope  of  catching  my  daily  limit  and  taking  them  home 
for  my  family  to  eat. 

So  in  accordance  with  some  “sportsman’s”  standards  and 
values,  I am  a “Fish-Hog.”  I enjoy  the  letters  written  to 
Leaky  Boots  by  the  “fish  for  fun”  fisherman  who  exclaim 
their  “holier  than  thou”  attitudes  because  they  return  their 
catch  to  the  streams.  But  I would  like  to  ask— return  the 
noble  trout  to  what? 

My  experiences  in  fishing  most  of  the  stocked  streams 
throughout  Western  and  Central  Pennsylvania  has  caused 
me  to  conclude  that  these  streams  are  not  capable  of  sup- 
porting carry-over  trout  from  one  season  to  another. 

Secondly,  and  regretfully,  over  the  years  I have  wit- 
nessed the  persistently  increasing  desecration  of  our 
streams  with  bottles,  cans,  and  all  types  of  trash.  Even 
though  most  trout  fishermen  spend  a lot  of  their  fishing 
time  cleaning  such  junk  out  of  the  streams,  we  all  know 
it  is  a losing  battle  because  the  “stream  desecrating  hogs” 
outnumber  “fish  hogs”  such  as  myself. 

Thirdly,  and  most  catastrophic,  is  the  continuing  pollu- 
tion and  poisoning  of  Pennsylvania  streams  by  the  mining 
iand  industrial  companies.  Only  immediate  and  drastic 
action  by  both  the  State  and  Federal  Government  might 
save  our  streams,  but  as  a realist  based  upon  my  observa- 
tions I predict  nothing  will  be  done— except  a lot  of  band- 
wagon phony  lip-service.  It  is  because  of  this  fact,  many  of 
our  country’s  most  eminent  ecologists  are  saying  “the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall.” 

A fisherman  who  breaks  the  fishing  regulations  pays 
ns  fine,  which  is  a just  consequence  for  his  act.  But  what 
me  is  paid  by  those  mining  and  industrial  companies  for 
:he  thousands  of  fish  killed  and  the  miles  of  stream  ruina- 
:ion  they  perpetuate?  Their  money  supports  the  lobbyists 
ind  politicians  who  protect  their  acts  in  the  name  of 
progress  and  profit.” 

As  a realist  I suggest  that  trout  fishermen  should 
.atch  and  eat  their  fish  before  they  remain  in  the  streams 
oo  long  and  become  contaminated.  This  is  more  befitting 
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the  “carefully  played  and  landed”  noble  trout,  than  a slow 

poisonous  ignoble  death.  _ _ _ 

1 ° Theodore  Stroup,  Torrance 

FORGOTTEN  FLY  #1 

I would  like  to  say  that  as  a subscriber  to  the  Angler 
for  many  years,  I always  look  forward  to  each  new  issue 
and  enjoy  reading  them  cover  to  cover. 

In  the  November  issue  I especially  appreciated  the 
article  by  Bill  Fink— “The  Forgotten  Fly.”  I am  wonder- 
ing whether  the  dressing  for  the  Henryville  is  available. 

Carl  Leitner,  Troy 

FORGOTTEN  FLY  #2 

I enjoyed  the  story  of  “The  Forgotten  Fly”  by  Bill  Fink 
in  the  November  1970  issue  very  much,  however  his  story 
was  much  of  a “sleeve  job.”  He  gets  one  all  worked  up 
to  the  point  of  wishing  that  he  had  that  fly  in  his  “despera- 
tion” box,  but  he  doesn’t  name  all  of  the  ingredients. 

Maybe  it  is  all  a part  of  the  build-up.  If  so  perhaps  he 
has  enough  interest  worked  up  that  he  will  be  more  spe- 
cific in  a fly  tying  article  in  which  he  would  give  the  vari- 
ous steps  and  materials  used  in  the  make-up  of  this  fly  for 
we  amateur  fly  tyers. 

I shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  which  will 
describe  this  fly  in  more  detail. 

Thomas  H.  Murphy,  Binghamton,  New  York 

Mr.  Fink  originally  included  the  dressing  for  “The  For- 
gotten fly”  with  his  article  but  space  limitations  and  a lack 
of  step-by-step  tying  instructions  influenced  us  to  delete 
that  portion  at  the  time.  A number  of  readers  have  asked 
for  tying  instructions  and  we  have  asked  Mr.  Fink  to  pre- 
pare a second  article,  this  time  telling  specifically  how  to 
tie  it. 

Tom  Eggler,  Editor 
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BLUEGILLS  AT 
TAMARACK  LAKE 

The  lone  fisherman  gave  a few 
quick  quiet  pulls  on  the  oars  and  then 
picked  up  his  spinning  rod  and  cast 
the  lure.  The  weighted  rubber  worm 
on  the  end  slowly  sank  to  the  bottom. 
It  was  retreived  in  slow,  soft  twitches 
over  every  bit  of  cover.  Methodically 
he  cast  in  every  direction  from  the 
boat  until  he  had  covered  the  whole 
area.  Zilch.  Fishing  was  lousy. 

The  distant  sounds  of  happiness 
from  the  bathing  beach  and  the  oc- 
casional roll  of  his  boat  created  by  the 
water-skiers  in  the  bouyed-off  zone  a 
half  mile  away  relaxed  him.  His  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  a pair  of  fishermen 
anchored  out  in  the  deeper  water. 
Evidently  bait  fishing,  they  were  hav- 
ing more  luck.  He  could  see  one  of 
them  set  the  hook  and  furiously  reel 
in.  Whatever  he  caught  was  deposited 
in  the  fish  box  built  into  the  center 
seat  of  the  boat.  In  the  next  few  min- 
utes, five  more  fish  were  plopped  into 
the  same  box.  Finally  his  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  him.  He  rowed  over. 
They  were  catching  bluegills.  And 
they  planned  to  make  fish  soup.  Here’s 
how  they  made  it. 

First,  snip  off  the  side  fins  of  the 
fish  with  a pair  of  scissors.  Take  a 
good  sharp  knife  and  cut  out  the  dor- 
sal and  anal  fins,  then  scale  the  fish. 
They’re  easier  to  scale  when  they  are 
whole.  Remove  the  entrails  and  the 
head  and  tail.  You’ll  still  have  a nice 
chunk  of  fish  left. 

What  about  the  skin? 

Leave  it  on.  It  holds  the  flesh  and 
bones  together.  Next  step  is  to  make  a 
regular  vegetable  soup. 

What  do  you  put  in  it? 

First  a nice  big  soup  bone.  Then 
the  vegetables,  com,  peas,  string 
beans,  lima  beans  carrots,  tomatoes, 
celery,  barley,  a sprig  of  parsley,  and 
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the  seasoning.  You  can  see  that  a big 
pot  is  a necessity  here.  After  the  soup 
has  been  cooking  slowly  for  2W  hours 
you’re  ready  for  the  other  stuff.  Have 
the  fish,  about  15  of  them  tied  in  a 
cheesecloth  bag.  Put  these  into  the 
soup  with  some  diced  potatoes.  After 
about  half  an  hour  the  fish  and  the 
potatoes  are  cooked  and  the  soup  will 
be  done.  Take  out  the  bag  of  fish,  put 
them  on  a big  platter,  cut  the  bag 
open,  and  pick  off  the  fish  skins.  The 
flesh  is  white  and  flaky  and  tastes  a lot 
like  scallops. 

Most  early  season  ice  fishermen  con- 
centrate on  trout,  perch,  pickerel, 
crappie,  and  pike.  But  come  February 
Blue  Gill  fishing  comes  into  its  own 
and  if  there  is  a blue  gill  heaven  in 
Pennsylvania  surely  562  acre  Tama- 
rack Lake  in  Crawford  County  must 
be  it.  Built  in  the  mid  sixties,  Tama- 
rack is  unique  in  having  two  outlets. 
One  is  on  each  end  of  the  football 
shaped  lake.  Entirely  spring  fed,  it  has 
a maximum  depth  of  about  13  feet 
and  averages  around  8 feet.  Last  year 
ice  covering  ran  16  to  18  inches  and 
lasted  until  mid-March.  Tamarack  can 
be  reached  by  taking  the  Alden  Street 
extension  just  out  of  Meadeville. 

Bluegill  fishing  is  what  makes 
Tamarack  famous.  The  size  of  the 
fish  is  almost  unbelievable.  An  IIV2 
incher  won  the  local  ice  fishing  con- 
test last  year  and  eight  to  ten  inch 
bluegills  are  regularly  caught  through 
the  ice.  Charlie  Dragosavic  of  Meade- 
ville last  May  kept  50  bluegills  he  had 
caught  on  flies  from  Tamarack.  They 
weighed  54  pounds.  Another  angler 
whose  name  is  not  known  had  38  that 
weighed  40  pounds  during  the  same 
period. 

Most  of  the  regulars  who  fish  Tama- 
rack through  the  ice  are  jig  fishermen. 
According  to  them  you  could  catch 
as  many  bluegills  in  your  bath  tub  as 
you  can  in  Tamarack  fishing  with  tip 
ups.  A tip  up  using  three  quarter  to 


one  inch  minnows  is  good  for  perch 
and  crappie  and  larger  minnows  on 
tip  ups  are  okay  for  walleye.  But  the 
commercially  built  jigging  rod  is  im-  I 
proved  on  out  here.  Ice  fishermen  add  | 
a AV2  inch  length  of  spring  steel  to 
the  end  of  the  rod.  I am  told  this 
spring  steel  is  .014  in  diameter  and  can  j 
be  bought  from  electrical  repair  shops. 
Bend  an  eye  in  this  wire  and  wrap  it 
on  to  the  end  of  the  jigging  rod  so  that 
it  adds  the  necessary  4W  inches.  This  \ 
spring  steel  is  so  touchy  you  can  see 
the  delicate  sucking  in  of  the  b'ait  by 
the  Blue  Gill.  This  is  even  better  than 
hand  line  jigging  where  your  hands 
are  cold  or  if  you’re  wearing  gloves 
you  just  can’t  feel  that  light  bite. 

Regulars  out  here  wind  on  2 or  3 j 
pound  test  nylon  on  to  the  Jigging  rod. 
They  suggest  using  a good  grade  limp 
nylon  that  won’t  get  stiff  in  the  cold. 
One  of  the  real  small  ice  jigs  with  a 
size  12  to  16  hook  is  tied  on  the  end 
of  the  line.  Jigs  with  bright  or  fluores- 
cent colors  work  best.  Put  a small 
grub,  bee  larva,  meal  worm  or  mousey 
grub  on  the  hook  of  the  jig.  These 
also  can  be  bought  locally.  Lower  the 
jig  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and 
come  up  about  a foot.  Jig  the  lure 
up  and  down,  only  Vi  inch  at  a time,  j 
If  you  haven’t  had  a bite  after  10  min-  | 
utes  or  so  move  up  one  foot.  Continue 
moving  up  till  you  find  the  level  the 
fish  are  feeding  at. 

Waterways  Patrolman  Bert  Euliano, 
(735  Gasteiger  Road,  Meadeville, 
Phone  814-337-9741)  was  checking 
the  lake  last  February.  He  asked  a j 
group  of  ice  fishermen  how  they  were  j 
doing.  One  replied,  “They’re  not  bit- 
ing.”  Bert  asked  if  they  would  like  i 
him  to  show  them  how  to  catch  fish,  j 
One  of  the  fellows  replied  that  he  f 
would  give  him  a quarter  for  every  one  ' 
he  put  on  the  ice.  Bert  took  the  jigging 
rod  and  checked  the  lure  and  bait.  He 
lowered  this  to  the  bottom  and  moved 
up  a little  and  started  to  jig.  After 
just  a few  minutes  with  no  action  he 
moved  up.  He  continued  to  move  up 
until  the  jig  was  just  a foot  or  so 
under  the  ice.  Peering  into  the  hole 
Bert  could  see  fish  moving.  Jigging 
here  he  soon  had  a dozen  bluegills  on 
the  ice.  When  you  do  find  the  feeding 
level  mark  your  line  so  you  will  know 
this  zone.  It’s  even  a good  idea  to 
set  your  tip  ups  at  this  level  if  you 
have  some  of  these  out. 
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The  story  of  the  salmon  run  in  Lake  Erie  dur- 
ing 1970  revolves  around  a series  of  dates.  The 
first  was  September  3— on  this  date  the  PFC  Re- 
search Vessel  Perea,  captained  by  Howard  Wilson 
and  assisted  by  his  son  Dan,  picked  up  the  first 
coho  salmon  of  the  year  in  our  gill  nets.  The  traps 
had  been  set  in  13  fathoms  or  78  feet  of  water. 
The  water  temperature  there  was  50°.  All  of  the 
coho  taken  were  from  the  top  of  the  nets,  between 
9 and  10  fathoms,  54  to  60  feet.  At  this  point  the 
temperature  changed  drastically,  from  69°  at  9 
fathoms  to  54°  at  10  fathoms.  This  was  the 
thermoclime  and  seems  to  bear  out  the  theory 
that  coho  prefer  waters  of  55°.  A total  of  31  sal- 
mon were  taken  that  day. 

Captain  Wilson,  an  old  time  commercial  fisher- 
man on  Lake  Erie  prior  to  his  employment  with 
the  Commission,  believes  that  before  September 
the  coho  are  located  in  these  deep  waters  and 
towards  the  north  shore  of  the  lake.  Come  Sep- 


Fred  Palmer  of  Industry  was  just  one  of  the  many  anglers 
who  scored  while  coho  fishing  in  Lake  Erie  during  the 
fall  of  1970.  Here  he  holds  a beautiful  9 pound,  28  incher 
caught  on  October  20. 
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Most  of  the  access  areas  and  hot  spots  near  the  mouths  of  tribu 
taries  were  busy  during  the  most  active  period  of  the  run  and 
fishermen  showed  up  in  all  sorts  of  outfits  and  with  all  sorts  oi 
gear,  including  a couple  of  young  fishermen  who  frequently 
turned  up  at  the  Walnut  Creek  Access  Area  with  their  boat  ir 
tow  behind  a farm  tractor  (above).  The  ladies  were  also  there 
(above,  right)  and,  not  surprisingly,  many  landed  good  coho 
Surf  fishing  proved  popular  as  many  anglers  gathered  alonj; 
Erie’s  shorelines  (below). 


All  catches  brought  to 
the  Walnut  Creek 
checking  station  were 
weighed  and  measured 
and,  although  not  all 
were  as  nice  as  this 
seven  pounder  (left), 
anglers  usually  gath- 
ered to  inspect  the 
catch.  Right — an  an- 
gler brings  a medium 
size  coho  alongside  the 
boat  as  his  partner  nets 
it  and  then  holds  it  up 
for  display — note  the 
lure  hanging  from  its 
mouth.  Below  a net  is 
brought  aboard  the 
PEC  resaerch  vessel, 
the  Perea,  as  PFC  per- 
sonnel do  research  on 
the  lake 


Pair  of  nice  coho  are  held  up  by  one  frequent  coho 
(above)  who  brought  his  dog  along.  PFC  personnel  could 
found  at  many  tasks  during  the  run,  doing  everything  from 
ing  out  fish  taken  aboard  the  Perea  to  taking  and  inspecting 
for  future  fish  and  checking  those  caught  this  year  (below). 


;:ember  they  begin  to  move  towards  the  south  shore  and 
heir  spawning  grounds. 

| The  second  date  was  September  12  when  Karl  Burhenn 
of  Erie  caught  a 25  inch,  514  pound  female  coho  while 
ishing  out  of  Walnut  Creek.  This  was  the  first  catch  re- 
jorted  for  1970,  but  from  that  date  on  reports  began  to 
i.'ome  in.  Then  on  September  20th  the  first  significant  catch 
iccurred  when  69  coho  were  registered.  Things  kept  pick- 
ng  up  until  October  7 and  8th  when  catches  of  144  and 
18  were  checked.  These  were  the  two  best  days  during 
he  entire  fall  although  fishing  remained  good  until  Oc- 
ober  14  when  catches  tapered  off. 

As  of  mid-November,  1183  salmon  had  been  reported, 
estimates  on  what  percentage  of  the  total  were  registered 
aried  widely  but  talking  to  fishermen,  boaters,  waterways 
iatrolmen  and  other  Commission  personnel  would  indicate 
/e  were  getting  about  Vs  of  those  caught  registered.  The 
irgest  coho  registered  was  an  8 pound,  7 ounce  female 
lthough  a 10  pound,  2 ounce  female  was  taken  from  the 
/eir  on  Trout  Creek.  By  way  of  contrast,  552  coho  were 
jsported  by  sports  fishermen  in  1969. 

Along  Pennsylvania’s  40  miles  of  shoreline  on  Lake  Erie 
here  are  a half  a dozen  or  so  streams  that  received  plants 
f salmon  smolts.  The  offshore  areas  near  the  mouths  of 
lese  streams  attracted  most  fishermen  as  well  as  most  of 
le  fish.  Walnut  Creek,  Trout  Run  and  Godfrey  Run  to 
le  west  of  the  city  of  Erie  had  the  most  activity  and 
I applied  us  with  90%  of  our  catch  information.  The 
lore  than  2 dozen  other  tributary  streams  both  east  and 
'est  of  Erie  recorded  the  balance  of  the  information. 
During  1969  just  over  1600  coho,  both  jacks  and  adults, 
ere  released  in  inland  waters.  These  were  stocked  in 
| /aterworks  Pond  on  Presque  Isle  and  in  nearby  Lake 
leasant.  Fishermen  using  worms  had  good  luck  with  these 
id  a good  number  of  them  were  caught.  This  year  1840 
tlmon  taken  from  our  weirs  on  Trout  and  Godfrey  Runs 
ere  transported  to  these  waters  and  to  Eaton  Reservoir 
though  inland  catches  were  not  nearly  so  good  as  in 
369. 

i 

It  was  expected  enough  coho  would  be  taken  in  our 
aps  to  perpetuate  the  program  as  well  as  provide  some 
r research.  There  are  about  3,000  salmon  eggs  to  the 


quart.  Reggie  Exley,  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman,  and 
his  wife  and  daughters  took  a 7 pound,  26  inch  female 
and  painstakingly  counted  every  egg  she  had  in  her— the 
total  was  1,856  eggs.  Using  this  figure  as  a generalization, 
if  every  male  and  every  female  we  took  were  this  size 
it  would  take  539  of  them  to  get  one  million  eggs.  It 
would  also  take  a like  number  or  more  males  of  the  same 
size  to  fertilize  these  eggs. 

From  a small  beginning  in  1968  when  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York  cooperated  in  stocking 

116.000  coho  in  Lake  Erie  the  program  has  grown  tre- 
mendously. In  1969  these  same  three  states  put  236,000 
smolts  into  the  lake  and  figures  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sports  Fisheries,  Department  of  Interior,  estimated 

470.000  coho  were  to  be  stocked  in  Lake  Erie  in  1970. 
Hopefully  this  figure  will  again  increase  in  1971. 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York  clip  fins  of  the  fish 
they  stock  as  a means  of  identification.  Michigan,  which 
stocks  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  does  not  fin  clip. 
In  1970,  like  the  previous  year,  fish  which  had  been 
stocked  in  New  York  and  Ohio  as  well  as  a number  of 
unclipped  fish  showed  up  in  our  catches  and  we  are  sure 
that  our  marked  fish  showed  up  in  these, other  states,  too. 
For  example,  on  November  13,  a huge  salmon  was  taken 
from  Walnut  Creek.  Upon  checking  closely  it  was  found 
to  be  a male  chinook  or  “King”  salmon.  It  was  3114 
inches  long  and  weighed  1014  pounds  after  all  milt  had 
been  spent.  Since  none  of  these  cooperating  states  had  ever 
put  chinook  in  Lake  Erie,  the  fish  could  only  have  come 
from  Michigan. 

The  world’s  record  for  coho  salmon  is  a 31  pound  fish. 
Coho  normally  spawn  and  die  in  their  third  year  of  life 
although  Michigan  biologists  found  a few  waited  until  their 
fourth  year  before  spawning.  Chinook,  which  also  die  after 
spawning,  show  a few  returning  in  their  third  year  but 
most  return  in  their  fourth  although  some  hold  off  until 
their  fifth  and  even  their  sixth  year.  No  wonder  the  world’s 
record  for  the  fish  is  92  pounds!  And  we  have  some  of 
these  in  the  nurseries  along  Lake  Erie  for  release  this 
spring! 

The  fall  of  1970  showed  that  in  the  previous  12  month 
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period  fishermen  had  learned  how  to  catch  coho.  More 
fishermen  were  able  to  catch  fish  this  year  than  last.  Early 
morning  shore  fishing  was  as  productive  as  boat  fishing 
but  after  9 a.m.  this  died  off  and  most  fish  caught  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day  were  taken  from  boats. 

Bill  Oshensky  of  Erie  caught  quite  a few  coho  last  fall. 
Most  of  his  fish  were  taken  trolling  but  he  also  caught 
them  shore  fishing.  Bill  watched  water  temperatures  closely 
and  caught  his  first  when  surface  water  temperature  was 
65°.  His  fish  were  caught  mostly  on  the  K.O.  Wobbler, 
Yellow  Rooster-Tail  and  the  Monster  Wobbler  and  best 
times  were  from  daylight  until  noon.  He  believes  that 
many  shore  fishermen  have  a tendency  to  wade  out  too 
far  and  therefore  spook  the  fish  early  in  the  morning. 

Bob  Anderson  was  another  angler  who  appeared  often 
at  the  checking  station.  Bob  caught  most  of  his  fish  troll- 
ing with  a #2  silver  Mepps.  He’s  a firm  believer  in  vary- 
ing speed  of  the  boat  to  control  depth  of  lure  in  order  to 
find  the  feeding  level.  Most  of  his  fish  were  caught  about 
100  yards  offshore  and  close  to  the  surface.  Some  days, 
however,  they  were  down  4 or  5 feet.  Best  times  for  him 
was  from  daylight  until  noon. 

George  Baldwin  of  Erie  had  a good  coho  year  in  1969 
and  did  as  well  in  1970.  Most  of  his  fish  were  caught  by 
trolling  and  his  favorite  lures  were  #3  silver  Mepps, 
squirrel  tail,  rooster  tail  and  #3  Mepps  angler  long.  Most 
of  his  trolling  was  done  from  100  to  200  yards  offshore. 
He  also  thinks  it  required  a little  faster  trolling  this  year 
compared  to  1969.  To  him  wind  direction  meant  battle 
but  the  lake  had  to  be  flat  and  clear  in  order  to  insure 
good  fishing.  On  days  when  the  lake  was  choppy  a 4X 
flatfish  in  silver  caught  a few  fish  just  drifting  the  lure. 

Joe  Osczepinski  of  Erie  caught  salmon  regularly  and 
mostly  all  trolling.  Favorite  lure  for  him  was  a #3  Mepps 
in  silver  and  another  that’s  a secret.  His  best  results  were 
from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  He  trolled  200  to  250  yards  offshore 
from  the  mouths  of  tributary  streams  in  water  up  to  25 
feet  deep  and  as  the  season  progressed  he  worked  in  closer 
to  shore. 


Tony  Arduini,  R.  D.  #3,  Erie,  caught  the  majority  of 
his  fish  off  the  mouth  of  Trout  Run  fishing  from  shore.  He 
used  a #3  Mepps  with  rooster  tail.  Fishing  was  best  early 
in  the  morning  when  there  was  no  wind  and  the  lake  was 
flat.  As  the  season  progressed  fishing  was  good  for  him 
until  mid  morning.  Tony  believes  that  coho  will  hang 
around  rocks  and  other  underwater  obstructions  and  you 
should  cast  consistently  to  these  spots  rather  than  move 
your  lure  about.  He’s  also  a firm  believer  in  fishing  where 
gulls  are  feeding  just  as  they  do  on  ocean  shores. 

Flora  and  Mike  Dusicsko  of  Fairview,  one  of  the  many 
husband  and  wife  teams  who  fished  for  coho,  also  caught 
fish  regularly.  They  trolled  off  the  shorelines  with  the 
K.O.  Wobbler  in  orange  and  the  rooster  tail.  Mike  caught 
more  this  year  but  his  wife  vows  next  year  things  will 
change. 

Doc  Beil  of  Erie  is  another  coho  fisherman  who  again 
had  good  success  this  year.  Doc  fished  mostly  from  the 
shore  and  caught  the  majority  of  his  fish  on  a home  made 
silver  spinner  with  red  fluorescent  back  and  the  #3  silver 
Mepps.  Although  he  rates  the  coho  as  a worthy  adversary 
on  hook  and  line,  he  thinks  the  Lake  Run  rainbow  of 
equal  size  will  put  on  a showier  fight. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  two  seasons  certain  patterns 
seemed  to  have  developed  in  the  art  of  taking  coho.  One 
of  these  is  that  coho  could  be  caught  during  July  and 
August  out  in  the  lake  by  fishing  the  thermoclime  but 
because  of  the  size  of  the  lake  in  comparison  to  the  num- 
ber of  fish  this  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  until 
a method  was  devised  for  harboring  them.  At  present  the 
best  time  to  catch  coho  is  from  mid-September  until  mid- 
October  when  the  coho  are  heading  for  their  spawning 
grounds.  Shore  fishing  is  good  from  daylight  till  about 
9 a.m.  when  shore  noise  and  boat  action  and  increasing 
light  chase  the  salmon  out  into  deeper  waters  beyond  good 
casting  range.  Trolling  is  best  close  to  shore  early  in  the 
morning  and  close  to  the  surface.  Later  in  the  morning  i 
and  afternoon  best  results  were  further  offshore  and  I 
deeper.  Silver  spinners  or  silver  and  fluorescent  blue  and 
orange  combinations  caught  fish  consistently.  Depth  of  lure 
was  probably  the  most  single  important  factor  in  taking 
salmon.  Wind  direction  was  not  too  important  so  long  as 
the  lake  was  flat  and  clear.  So  that’s  when  best  results  j 
were  incurred— keep  them  in  mind  for  next  year! 


Booklet  On  How  To”  Clean  Up  Stream  Now  Available 


One  of  the  more  useful,  positive  and  action-oriented 
projects  conceived  for  last  spring’s  “Earth  Day”  celebration 
has  been  given  a long-lasting  opportunity  for  country- 
wide expansion  by  a troop  of  Connecticut  Girl  Scouts. 

Out  of  the  girls’  three-day  examination  of  the  ecology  of 
the  Potomac  River  during  their  spring  vacation  and  their 
energetic  pilot  experiment  on  cleaning  up  a small  portion 
of  that  waterway  has  come  a “How  To”  booklet,  prepared 
by  the  Scouts  and  their  advisors  and  published  by  Grum- 
man Boats. 

It  gives  a lot  of  detail  regarding  the  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  of  such  a project  on  a local  basis  and  is  unusual  in 
its  suggestion  that  a well  carried  out  program  can  have 


broader  results  ...  by  encouraging  additional  projects 
along  the  same  body  of  water,  by  educating  those  who  nor- 
mally use  the  body  of  water  not  to  abuse  it. 

The  booklet  starts  out  with  some  detailed  suggestions 
from  the  girls  on  attracting  the  community’s  interest  in  the 
planned  project.  Then,  they  go  on  to  give  detailed  plan- 
ning recommendations,  starting  with  a list  of  suggested 
committees  . . . activities  assignment,  publicity,  itinerary, 
disposal,  and  food. 

The  booklet  totals  four  pages  with  many  photos  detail- 
ing the  troop’s  Potomac  activities.  Copies  are  available  at 
no  cost  from  Grumman  dealers,  or  from  Grumman  Boats, 
Marathon,  N.Y.  13803. 
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I was  cold,  and  kept  telling  myself  that  mid-February 
was  for  warm  fires  and  hot  drinks,  not  fishing.  I had  been 
at  it  for  about  one  hour,  methodically  flipping  out  a 
minnow  type  plug,  and  retrieving  it  with  twitches  and 
pauses  to  simulate  a crippled  baitfish.  After  one  of  these 
pauses  a six  pound  walleye  latched  onto  my  plug,  and  tried 
to  pull  the  rod  out  of  my  numb  hands.  She  almost  immedi- 
ately rolled  on  the  surface,  showing  me  a broad  expanse 
of  pearly  white  belly.  I landed  her  with  a large  net  I often 
get  laughed  at  for  carrying,  but  which  I find  very  handy 
for  big  fish.  Since  I had  been  ready  to  quit  for  some  time, 
and  further  fishing-  would  be  anti-climatic,  I picked  up 
my  gear  and  headed  for  the  car.  At  the  car  I weighed  and 
measured  the  fish.  It  was  the  largest  walleye  I had  caught 
to  that  point,  weighing  6 pounds  even  and  taping  26 
inches  in  length. 

continued  next  page 
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As  I was  driving  home  I thought  of  my  Father,  and 
his  habit  of  calling  walleyes  “Susquehanna  Salmon.”  The 
first  thing  I did  when  I got  there  was  to  call  him  and  tell 
him  of  my  luck.  Then  I called  H.  Paul  Cook  Jr.,  whose 
friends  call  him  “Butch,”  and  told  him  about  the  walleye. 
Butch  and  I had  often  fished  together,  and  I knew  he 
would  like  to  try  for  one  of  these  big  walleyes.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  a freezing  night  in  February,  Butch 
couldn’t  wait  to  join  me  in  front  of  the  fire  to  lay  out 
further  excursions  for  “Salmon.” 

It  took  him  only  fifteen  minutes  to  get  from  his  home 
in  Huntingdon  to  my  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Juniata 
River.  He  may  have  been  a little  dubious  when  he  first 
arrived,  but  one  look  at  that  beautiful  big  walleye  soon 
dispelled  his  doubts.  Besides,  I had  four  others  each  over 
four  pounds  in  the  freezer  to  back  up  the  rest  of  my  week’s 
activities.  After  a hot  cup  of  coffee,  we  decided  to  give  it 
a whirl  right  away,  and  to  make  further  plans  on  returning. 

In  fifteen  minutes  we  were  at  the  spot  where  I had 
been.  After  an  hour  of  steady  fishing,  I had  released  two 
small  ones,  and  Butch  had  landed  one  three  pounder, 
about  24  inches. 

The  outside  temperature  was  just  above  freezing  that 
night  so  we  were  not  overly  troubled  with  drifting  ice, 
which  can  be  a very  real  problem  when  plug  fishing  in 
late  winter.  But  we  were  cold— I’ve  tried  to  fish  with  gloves 
on,  but  you  just  can’t  manipulate  an  open-faced  spinning 
reel  with  gloves.  Finally  our  numb  fingers  got  to  us  and 
we  headed  for  my  home  to  thaw  out. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  I threw  some  sticks  onto  the 
fire  to  get  a cheerful  blaze  going.  We  pulled  off  our  boots, 
pointed  our  feet  at  the  fire  and  discussed  this  wonderful 
fishing  I had  been  enjoying  the  past  week. 

What  was  most  amazing  about  this  walleye  bonanza 
was  that  despite  the  fact  that  I was  fishing  almost  in  my 
own  back-yard,  prior  to  attending  a Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  fishing  school  I didn’t  believe  that  walleyes 


Walleye  are  caught  throughout  the  Keystone  State.  The 
Susquehanna  River,  like  the  Juniata,  attracts  fishermen 
each  winter  who  expect  to  land  some  big  ones.  Harold 
Thomas  of  Shamokin  (below)  holds  301/2  inch,  9 pound 
walleye  he  caught  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 


Victor  Bish  of  Kersey  (below  left)  landed  31  inch,  11  pound  walleye  from  the 
Allegheny  River  in  Warren  County  while  Larry  Baumgartner  of  Sharon 
caught  23  inch,  4 pounder  from  Pymatuning  Dam  in  Crawford  County.  Bish 
caught  his  in  the  fall,  while  Baumgartner  landed  his  last  August. 
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could  be  caught  with  regularity  in  this  area.  I had  gone 
to  the  school  to  help  register  students,  set  up  chairs  and 
take  whatever  burdens  I could  off  of  the  shoulders  of  the 
District  Waterways  Patrolman  in  charge,  James  T.  Valen- 
tine. During  one  of  the  lecture  sessions  the  subject  of 
walleyes  was  broached,  and  Valentine  commented  that 
during  late  winter  and  early  spring  these  great  eating  fish 
were  in  local  waters  in  good  numbers.  I found  that  hard 
|to  believe,  but  Jim  offered  to  prove  it  to  me.  Even  at 
that  I was  skeptical.  I had  lived  along  the  river  almost 
all  of  my  life  and  never  found  walleyes  abundant  or  ex- 
tremely co-operative. 

The  following  week  was  the  third  week  in  February 
and  was  intermittently  cold  and  bitter  cold.  Despite  the 
weather  we  fished.  The  first  night  I tried  it  I caught  a nice 
male  of  about  3 pounds.  Each  succeeding  night  my  catch 
increased,  as  I learned  how  to  coax  these  big  beauties  into 
striking.  The  6 pounder  that  I told  of  catching  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  story  was  not  the  largest  walleye  that  I took 
that  season.  On  one  evening  I caught  a seven  pound  fe- 
male, and  on  the  next  evening  I caught  an  eight  pound 
female.  That  was  really  fishing!  I had  taken  more  and 
larger  fish  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  February  than  I 
usually  took  in  an  entire  season. 

Butch  was  unable  to  fish  with  me  again  until  the  last 
week  of  the  season.  On  the  very  last  day  we  decided  to 
try  a different  spot.  It  was  probably  the  coldest  night  of 
ihe  year,  with  the  mercury  shriveled  and  shivering  at  the 
minus  20  mark,  while  a blustery  wind  chopped  across  the 
jpen  water.  Our  new  fishing  spot  could  only  be  reached 
oy  wading  across  a stony  bar  through  thigh  deep  water. 
\fter  a half  an  hour  of  fighting  the  vicious  wind  and  cur- 
ent  I went  ashore  and  built  a roaring  fire,  sheltered  on 
wo  sides  by  brush  and  reflected  by  a large  rock.  We 
.vould  alternately  fish  and  thaw  out  in  the  welcome  heat 
)f  the  blaze.  The  wind  was  murder  on  our  hands,  and  ice 
Duilt  up  solidly  in  the  guides  every  cast,  so  that  to  cast 
again  the  guides  would  have  to  be  cleared  by  holding 
/our  hand  on  the  ice  until  it  melted. 

About  9:30  Butch  hooked  a real  monster,  but  it  man- 
aged to  pull  free  before  he  had  it  on  very  long.  I had  had 
>nly  one  or  two  half  hearted  taps  and  as  the  evening  pro- 
gressed we  spent  more  time  thawing,  and  less  time  fishing. 


About  10  p.m.  Butch  was  again  fast  to  a lunker.  This 
time  I went  to  the  rescue  with  a gaff.  His  rod  was  doubled 
over  and  his  drag  was  howling.  The  fish  was  waging  a 
deep  strong  battle  and  was  far  from  tired.  Finally  Butch 
battled  the  monster  to  the  surface,  where  it  lay  thrashing 
in  the  beam  of  my  light.  It  was  huge!  I knew  it  would 
weigh  at  least  ten  pounds!  Then  Butch’s  line  suddenly 
went  slack.  I made  a slashing  attempt  with  the  gaff,  but 
only  got  an  impudent  splash  from  the  monsters  tail  as  it 
slid  out  of  sight.  On  that  unhappy  note  we  closed  the 
1968  season. 

February  of  1969  rolled  around  and  I again  helped  with 
the  fishing  school.  Three  teen-age  boys  who  had  been  in 
my  scout  troop  attended  and  wanted  to  accompany  me  for 
walleyes.  We  planned  to  fish  together  on  Saturday  the 
22nd  of  February.  Friday  afternoon  I went  with  Jim 
Valentine  and  his  son  Jimmy.  Jimmy  doesn’t  like  to  be 
called  Jimmy,  and  has  been  nick-named  “Sam”  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  father.  “Sam”  had  fished  with  us 
through  the  1968  season,  but  as  luck  would  have  it,  he 
hadn’t  caught  a walleye.  It  was  getting  to  be  a real  prob- 
lem. “Sam”  is  quite  a fisherman  in  his  own  right,  and 
can  cast  and  work  a plug  as  well  or  better  than  most  men 
but  walleyes  had  so  far  been  able  to  elude  him  completely. 

It  was  shortly  after  5 p.m.,  when  “Sam”  broke  the  jinx, 
and  he  did  so  with  style.  He  hooked  a four  pound  male 
and  battled  it  to  a stand-still.  I netted  it  for  him,  and  we 
all  took  time  to  admire  the  fish  and  congratulate  him.  He 
was  ecstatic!  He  had  worked  hard  and  long  for  that  wall- 
eye and  he  felt  to  fish  any  further  that  day  would  break 
the  spell.  It  took  Jim  and  I quite  a bit  of  talking  to  get 
him  to  try  again.  On  this  second  cast  he  hooked  a whop- 
per! After  a monumental  battle,  his  father  netted  a 9 
pound,  28  inch  female  that  had  really  let  “Sam”  know 
what  heavy  is!  And  both  fish  qualified  for  Pennsylvania 
Angler  Junior  Citations. 

About  3:00  p.m.  the  next  day  I picked  up  the  three 
boys  I was  to  fish  with.  We  puttered  around,  rigging  tackle 
and  talking  until  about  4:00  and  then  headed  for  the 
river.  The  wind  had  kicked  up  and  was  blowing  strongly 
up-river.  My  father  had  always  told  me  ‘that  walleyes 
would  always  hit  best  when  there  was  a chop  on  the 
water,  so  I considered  it  a good  omen.  Jim  and  “Sam” 


Lake  Erie  produced  27%  inch,  6%  pound  walleye  for  Ronald  Wyrich  of  North  East  (left)  continued  next  page 

(while  Walter  Koytek  of  Duryea  (center)  caught  26  inch,  6 pound  walleye  from  the  Susque- 
lanna  River  in  Luzerne  County.  Mrs.  Teresa  Pollack  of  Natrona  Heights  (right)  caught  29 
nch,  6>/2  pound  walleye  at  Pymatuning.  Walleyes  are  caught  throughout  the  year  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  right  now  is  as  good  a time  as  any  to  catch  the  big  ones  if  you  know  where 
ogo. 


PFC  Waterways  Patrolman  Har- 
land  Reynolds  of  Wayne  County 
checks  nice  walleye  taken  from 
Lake  Wallenpaupack. 
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THE  “SALMON” 
ARE  RUNNING 


arrived  just  before  5:00  and  Jim  didn’t  like  the  look  of 
the  chop.  We  finally  made  a small  wager,  which  I prompt- 
ly won  by  landing  a small  male  of  about  18  inches. 

Jim  offered  me  a double  or  nothing  opportunity,  which 
I rejected  because  of  lack  of  confidence.  Jim  still  didn’t 
want  to  try  it  however  and  shortly  left  for  home.  He 
wasn’t  gone  for  more  than  five  minutes  when  a leviathan 
engulfed  my  plug. 

She  hit  about  45  feet  from  shore,  in  about  8 feet  of 
water  and  stopped  me  cold.  When  I socked  the  steel  to 
her  my  drag  set  up  such  a howl  that  I thought  I had 
hooked  a musky.  She  fought  doggedly  and  deep  and  after 
I had  her  on  for  awhile  I assumed  it  was  indeed  a mon- 
ster walleye.  After  a solid  tugging  match  of  a few  minutes 
she  rolled  about  25  feet  out.  She  was  so  big  she  scared  me! 

Eventually  she  rolled  on  the  surface  close  enough  for 
me  to  net.  I eased  her  in  a little  closer  and  went  to  work 
with  the  big  net  . . . but  it  wasn’t  big  enough!  She 
wouldn’t  fit  and  to  make  matters  worse  the  plug  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  the  net.  The  monster  made  a last  ditch 
effort  and  flopped  out  of  the  net.  Fortunately  for  me,  she 
caught  her  left  gill  cover  on  the  rim  of  the  net!  I promptly 
cut  my  hand  by  sticking  it  in  her  right  gill  cover.  I carried 
that  flopping  monster,  my  rod  and  the  net  up  over  the 
bank  in  one  jump. 

I didn’t  have  a rule  but  Ernie  Miller,  a good  friend  and 
fishing  companion,  was  on  hand  with  a large  “de-liar.” 
She  weighed  12  pounds,  and  taped  31  and  V2  inches. 

I would  have  left  right  then,  but  I had  the  three  boys 
to  think  of.  I shortly  caught  another  walleye  of  about 
four  pounds  and  two  of  the  boys  also  scored  on  fish  of 
about  equal  size. 

Later  that  evening  I had  my  catch  verified  and  weighed 
on  a certified  scale  at  12  pounds  4 ounces.  That’s  a big 
walleye  anywhere!  Some  one  asked  me  how  long  I had 
fished  for  that  monster  and  I replied  “thirty  years.”  Wall- 
eyes that  size  are  a once  in  a lifetime  event. 

These  fabulous  catches  of  walleyes  were  the  result  of 
two  things;  first  the  fish  were  there  to  be  caught,  and  we 
had  the  knowledge  of  their  habits  that  allowed  us  to  be 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 


The  fish  were  there  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  Plantings  of  walleye  fry 
have  been  made  in  the  Juniata  and  Raystown  on  a regu- 
lar basis  for  some  time.  Natural  reproduction  among  wall- 
eyes is  a hit  and  miss  proposition.  Many  studies  have  been 
made,  notably  in  states  where  the  walleye  is  an  important 
commercial  species,  to  try  to  determine  why  the  fish  has 
such  ups  and  downs  in  population.  All  that  they  have 
really  been  able  to  determine  is  that  the  fish  is  very  def- 
initely cyclic.  By  artificially  spawning  and  propogating  this 
species,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  assures  Com- 
monwealth anglers  of  continued  sport,  in  spite  of  the  na- 
tural cyclic  trends. 

The  other  ingredient,  knowledge,  came  from  my  learn- 
ing as  much  as  possible  about  the  life  cycle  of  the  wall- 
eye. I knew,  for  example,  that  walleyes  will  travel  great 
distances  to  find  proper  spawning  water.  They  will  spawn 
in  mighty  cold  water,  and  the  only  real  key  is  to  fish  as  soon 
as  the  water  is  open.  Walleyes  like  to  spawn  over  a clean 
bottom  where  there  is  no  mud,  silt,  or  heavy  weed  growth. 
They  like  to  have  deep  water  close  by,  but  will  do  their 
actual  spawning  in  shoal  water  that  has  either  wave  action 
or  current.  Males  will  appear  on  the  spawning  grounds 
first,  and  school  up,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  ripe  fe- 
males. When  the  females  arrive,  they  will  broadcast  their 
eggs  over  the  gravelly  bottom,  in  the  company  of  several 
males.  I have  personally  observed  walleyes  spawning  in 
early  March,  in  water  that  was  intermittently  ice-bound. 

A mature  female  may  carry  upwards  of  V2  million  eggs, 
and  visit  the  spawning  bed  several  nights  in  succession  or 
deposit  her  whole  load  in  one  night.  A good  spawning 
site  therefore  will  almost  always  have  some  walleyes  hang- 
ing around  it  during  and  immediately  following  ice  out. 

A particularly  good  area  seems  to  be  at  stream  junctions, 
and  these  tributaries  need  not  be  big.  Sometimes  a small 
spring  fed  run  will  attract  and  hold  good  walleye  popula- 
tions as  they  await  the  annual  spawning  rites. 

To  all  you  anglers  who  sit  at  home  and  wait  the  open- 
ing day  of  trout  season,  I say  there  is  great  fishing  in  this 
state  365  days  a year  for  starters  and  some  of  our  waters 
hold  many  trophy  size  fish.  Shake  off  “Old  Man  Winter’s” 
icy  grip  and  go  get  yourself  a “Susquehanna  Salmon”! 


EFFECTIVE  SMOG  DEVICE  . . 
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One  trout  was  found  to  have  this  par- 
tially filled  teaspoon  of  pebbles  in  its 
stomach. 


FROM  A TROUT’S  STOMACH— 


STONY 

MEAL 


IT’S  A COMMON  EXPRESSION  for  a person  to  say  that 
he  has  “butterflies”  in  his  stomach.  Or,  the  individual  may 
experience  a sensation  comparable  to  feathers  or  a lead 
weight  in  his  mid  section.  These,  of  course,  are  merely 
descriptions  of  sensations  usually  aroused  by  some  physical 
or  emotional  disturbance.  Not  so  with  trout!  Some  trout 
actually  have  rocks  in  their  stomach. 

I first  encountered  a trout  whose  stomach  was  packed 
with  pebbles  several  years  ago.  This  trout  (brown)  was 
well  proportioned  throughout  and  cold  as  the  icicles  that 
dangled  from  the  limbs  of  the  nearby  sugar  maple  tree. 
An  autopsy  was  performed  to  learn  on  what  foods  spring 
trout  subsist.  An  examination  revealed  the  trout’s  stomach 
was  packed  with  a hard  material  to  the  point  of  bursting 


by 

Don  Shiner 


An  angler  checks  stomach 
contents  to  find  out  what 
the  trout  he  has  just 
caught  was  feeding  on — 
it’s  not  unusual  to  find 
one  or  several  small  stones, 
along  with  whatever  else 
they  may  have  been  eating. 


at  the  seams.  To  my  utter  amazement,  the  substance  was 
a spoonful  of  stones!  They  ranged  in  size  from  a tiny  IV2 
gun-shot  pellet,  to  a large  lima  bean.  Strangely,  the  trout 
disregarded  the  obvious  weighty  feeling  in  its  stomach 
and  hit  the  wet  fly  as  though  it  had  fasted  for  a month. 

Now  it  is  not  considered  unusual  to  find  a single  stone, 
or  perhaps  small  grains  of  inert  and  dense  material  when 
cleaning  a catch  of  trout  for  the  table.  However,  a stom- 
ach bundled  with  stones  is  an  entirely  different  situation. 

I recently  mentioned  this  phenomenon  to  an  acquain- 
tance. I learned  that  he  too  found  stones  in  trout  on  num- 
erous occasions.  These  were  kept  as  “lucky  stones.” 

Possibly,  the  riotous  spring  currents  tumble  stones  along 
the  stream  bottom.  Seeing  these  movements,  trout  may 
seize  the  pebbles  in  mistake  for  food. 

Then  too,  one  must  take  into  account  that  caddis  larvae, 
whose  houses  are  constructed  of  glued  sticks  or  pebbles, 
are  eaten,  worms,  stone  castles  all!  Perhaps  a plausible 
answer  to  the  puzzling  question  of  why  rocks  are  some- 
times found  inside  trout. 

Spring  is  generally  the  time  of  year  when  quantities  of 
stones  are  found  in  trout.  As  the  weather  warms,  stream 
levels  recede  and  few  chance  findings  of  stones  in  trout 
are  encountered  then.  This,  in  all  likelihood,  is  due  to 
a change  in  feeding  habits.  Most  feeding  now  occurs  on 
the  surface  rather  than  the  bottom,  as  nymphs  progress 
through  their  metamorphosis.  By  late  summer  the  stom- 
ach stones  have  completely  disappeared,  indicating  they 
regurgitated  or  got  rid  of  them  in  some  manner. 

Maybe  the  popular  custom  of  carrying  a “lucky  piece” 
in  a pocket  or  purse  such  as  an  old  coin,  rabbit’s  foot, 
shiny  penny,  a four  leaf  clover  preserved  in  a locket,  a 
sheepshead’s  “lucky  bone,”  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  the  ardent  angler,  if  he  carried  a pebble  extracted  from 
a trophy  trout’s  stomach. 
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PHOTOS— 

The  land  snail’s  inconspicuous 
and  nocturnal  habits  (above) 
make  it  unfamiliar  to  most 
Pennsylvanians  even  though  a 
vast  variety  live  in  the  state. 
The  wheel  snail  (left)  can 
take  enough  air  into  the  lung 
to  last  it  many  hours  under- 
water. The  live  bearing  snail 
(below)  carries  on  its  worn 
shell  a growth  of  algae  which 
camouflages  it  in  its  water 
home.  The  under  surface  of 
the  foot  and  file-like  mouth 
parts  of  the  pond  snail  (right) 
show  up  well  here. 
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LIFE  AT  A 
SNAIL’S  PA  CE  ' ftf*’ 


Hardly  a vacationer  returns  from  the  seashore  without 
a collection  of  shells  gathered  along  the  waterline  and  in 
rocky  coves.  Scientists  have  placed  the  animals  that  oc- 
cupy these  shells  into  a group  called  Mollusks,  a name 
meaning  “soft-bodied.” 

The  Keystone  State  also  harbors  a variety  of  these 
shelled  creatures  even  though  they  are  not  as  colorful  or 
conspicuous  as  the  ocean  varieties.  The  only  fresh-water 
members  of  the  mollusk  group  in  Pennsylvania  are  mussels 
(fresh-water  clams)  and  snails.  Snails  abound  in  shallow 
waters  up  to  six  feet  or  so  in  depth  where  algae  and 
aquatic  vegetation,  their  main  food,  also  are  abundant. 

Gliding  over  the  floor  of  its  watery  home,  suspended 
from  the  underside  of  the  surface  film,  climbing  about  on 
plant  stems  or  blazing  trails  on  a muddy  shore,  the  snail 
lugs  its  heavy  shell  wherever  it  goes. 

A snail’s  body  is  coiled  and  twisted  like  the  “mobile 
home”  in  which  it  lives.  Fresh  water  snails  differ  from 
their  terrestrial  counterparts  in  that  they  have  two  tentacles 
with  a small  black  eye  at  the  base  of  each.  Whereas  land 
snails,  which  occasionally  wander  down  to  the  shoreline, 
have  four  tenacles. 

Snails  actually  “scrape”  their  way  through  life  since 
their  eating  tool  is  a file-like  tongue  called  a radula.  It  is 
covered  with  small  teeth  and  hooks,  diversely  arranged  in 
various  species  of  snails.  Microscopic  algae  that  coat  sub- 
merged surfaces,  green  vegetation  and  dead  plants  and 
animals  comprise  the  main  portions  of  a snail’s  diet. 

Among  the  aquatic  snails,  one  group  breathes  by  means 
of  gills,  the  other  by  a lung-like  structure.  The  latter  are 
called  “pulmonate”  snails  and  have  the  ability  to  take 
enough  air  into  the  lung  sac  to  last  them  indefinitely  while 
submerged. 

Gill  breathers  have  an  “operculum”  attached  to  the  foot 
which  serves  as  a trap  door  when  the  snail  decides  to 
close  itself  within  its  shell. 

Most  snails  lay  their  eggs  in  jelly-like  masses  on  sub- 
merged plants  and  stones.  The  larval  young  can  easily  be 
seen  through  the  crystalline  jelly  during  the  later  stages 
of  development.  One  group  of  snails  bear  their  young  alive. 

Some  snails  have  a definite  sex  while  others  have  male 
and  female  systems  within  the  same  animal.  Usually  mat- 


ing occurs  although  there  is  evidence  of  self-fertilization 
in  a few. 

Snails  glide  through  life  by  means  of  a slime  track  se- 
creted by  their  large,  muscular  “foot.”  Wave-like  contrac- 
tions constantly  pass  from  front  to  back  along  the  “foot” 
as  the  snail  moves  over  its  slimy  sidewalk,  scraping  food 
from  the  surfaces  over  which  they  travel. 

Pollution  has  also  affected  snail  populations  as  they 
require  a high  oxygen  concentration  sometimes  not  found 
in  polluted  waters. 

Winter  finds  lake  snails  migrating  to  deeper  waters  and 
pond  and  stream  species  burrowing  in  the  mud  and  bot- 
tom debris.  Land  snails  seem  to  be  able  to  survive  the 
cold  better  than  their  aquatic  cousins.  In  early  fall  they 
are  still  active  in  woods  and  gardens  although  as  tempera- 
tures drop  they  search  out  crevices  and  bury  themselves  in 
moss  and  leaves,  secreting  a curtain  of  mucus  over  the 
shell’s  opening. 

The  shelled  residents  of  temporary  ponds  which  dry  up 
during  the  hot  summer  also  secrete  a thin  sheet  of  mucus 
over  the  opening  to  keep  them  from  drying  out.  Heavy 
rains  which  replenish  the  pond  again  activate  the  estivat- 
ing snails. 

Snails  in  Captivity 

Snails  are  interesting  inhabitants  of  the  home  aquarium, 
scraping  algae  from  the  glass  walls  and  scavenging  the 
bottom,  keeping  it  free  of  organic  litter.  Small  wheel  snails 
and  the  sharply  coiled  pond  snail’s  reproduce  rapidly  and 
before  long  hundreds  of  them  may  populate  the  tank. 
Larger  live-bearing  types,  found  in  the  muddy  bottoms  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  also  do  well  in  the  balanced  aquarium. 
Often  these  larger  species  develop  a camouflaging  coating 
of  algae  on  their  shells.  Green  plants  and  lettuce  may  be 
fed  to  the  captive  snails  and  should  be  supplied  to  land 
species  which  can  be  kept  in  a small  glass  terrarium. 

Calcium  carbonate,  in  some  form  other  than  chalk, 
should  be  added  to  the  water  to  supply  needed  raw  ma- 
terials for  shell  hardness  and  growth. 

Observing  snails  and  other  inconspicuous  creatures, 
whether  captive  or  under  natural  conditions,  helps  us  to 
understand  their  ecological  role  in  the  natural  world. 
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Now's  the  time  to  plan  a visit  to  those 


OUTDOO 

SHOW 

by  Tom  Eggler,  editor 


While  winter  winds  and  snows  whirl,  halting  many  out- 
door activities  that  boom  during  the  warmer  months,  there 
is  probably  no  better  time  of  year  to  do  some  dreaming— 
and  preparing— for  the  coming  spring  and  summer  outings 
than  the  winter  months.  It’s  a good  time  for  tying  those 
I extra  flies,  repairing  damaged  rods,  making  plugs,  refinish- 
ing  a hull,  rebuilding  a motor  or  servicing  the  boat  trailer 
j (provided  the  family  garage  is  large  enough  to  permit  in- 
side work),  but  winter  is  probably  first  of  all  the  best  time 
I to  be  planning  and  outfitting  for  the  coming  “season,”  par- 
ticularly if  you’re  not  busy  ice  fishing,  snowmobiling,  ski- 
ing, hiking  or  camping  now. 

Winter  is  an  ideal  time  to  map  out  plans  for  later  trips 
but  it’s  also  a great  time  to  look  over  and  compare  new 
equipment  and  Pennsylvanians  are  particularly  lucky  to 
have  their  choice  of  several  outdoor  sports  equipment 
shows  to  attend. 

From  late  January  until  mid  March  there’s  a show  open 
somewhere  in  the  Keystone  State  nearly  all  the  time. 

You  can  look  over  boats,  reels,  motors,  rods,  lures,  camp- 
ers, camping  equipment— practically  anything  you  might 
consider  adding  to  your  outdoor  gear.  You’ll  see  new  mod- 
els, old  models,  big  models  and  small  models.  For  ex- 
ample many  tackle  manufacturers  display  samples  of  most 
of  their  equipment  and  while  it  may  not  be  the  same  as 


having  a chance  to  actually  fish  with  a variety  of  equip- 
ment, it’s  certainly  about  as  good  a chance  as  you’ll  get  to 
compare  rods  within  a brand  as  well  as  rods  of  various 
brands.  The  same,  of  course,  is  true  with  other  types  of 
equipment  as  well. 

Pennsylvania  is  a big  state  not  only  in  population  but 
also  in  outdoor  activities  so  many  manufacturers  make  a 
correspondingly  “big”  effort  to  do  an  extra  good  job  when 
they  come  here— all  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  visit 
the  shows. 

Both  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  as  well  as  state  departments 
with  activities  that  relate  to  the  outdoors  are  also  usually 
present  at  each  of  the  major  shows  and  show  goers  are 
encouraged  to  visit  these  exhibits  as  well.  They  are  inter- 
esting and  informative  and  personnel  on  duty  can  often 
answer  many  of  your  questions. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  visit  one  or  more  of  the  sev- 
eral shows  listed  below  you  may  find  it  most  rewarding 
to  get  there  at  a time  when  crowds  are  light.  Evenings 
and  weekends  are  usually  busiest;  weekday  afternoons 
lightest,  although  not  all  shows  are  open  during  the  day. 
Show  hours  were  not  available  at  the  time  this  was  pre- 
pared, but  a call  to  the  respective  show  headquarters 
should  solve  that. 


1971  OUTDOOR  SHOWS- 


January  23—31:  Pittsburgh  Recreation- 
al Vehicle  Show,  Civic  Center 
February  6—14:  Pittsburgh  Boat  Show, 
Civic  Center 

February  7—13:  Harrisburg  Eastern 
Sports  Show,  Farm  Show  Building 
February  13—21:  Philadelphia  Boat 
Show,  Convention  Hall 


February  13—21:  Allentown  Sports 
Show,  Fair  Grounds 
February  16—20:  York  Sports  Show, 
Fair  Grounds 

February  24—28:  Pittsburgh  West 

Penn  Sports  Show,  Civic  Center 
February  27— March  7:  Philadelphia 
Sport  & Travel  Show,  Convention 
Hall 


Visitors  to  sports  show  have  unusual  opportunities  to  discuss  equipment 
with  well  informed  factory  representatives  at  sports  shows.  Fly  reels  and 
lines,  various  rods,  and  many  sizes  of  boats  can  be  inspected  (left  and 
above).  Show  visitors  also  have  a chance  to  meet  and  talk  with  equally 
well  informed  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  field  officers  who  man  the 
PFC  exhibit  during  show  hours.  Special  attractions — such  as  fly  tying — 
may  also  make  up  part  of  a Commission  display. 
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On  those  days  when  everything  seems  to  go 
wrong  it  helps  to  remember  that . . . 

MISERY 

LOVES 

COMPANY 

by 

Mary  Kefover  Shepard 


The  other  day  was  one  of  those  when  everything  I did 
went  wrong.  It  started  beautifully  enough  but  quickly 
degenerated  ending  as  a failure.  For  example  the  rain- 
bow was  one  of  the  biggest  I had  ever  seen. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  struggled.  His  displays  of  aerial 
gymnastics  and  cross  current  running  were  magnificent. 
Now  though  he  was  spent.  My  excitement  was  feverish. 
Inspection  of  the  nearly  motionless  fish  as  he  lay  in  the 
calm  back  water  revealed  he  was  big.  Really  big.  I was 
eager  for  the  landing. 

The  net  ready,  I carefully  worked  Mr.  Rainbow  toward 
me.  I eased  forward  about  to  lift  this  beauty  from  the 
water.  Suddenly  the  rainbow  rolled.  The  hook  pulled  loose. 
My  prize  trout  was  gone. 

Shattered,  but  not  yet  completely  defeated,  I rational- 
ized, “It  is  a beautiful  day.  The  river  is  clear.  You  hooked 
that  fish  on  just  the  third  cast.  The  first  must  really  be 
taking.  You’ll  get  lots  more.” 

I believe  this  was  the  point  at  which  the  degeneration 
sat  in.  Not  necessarily  in  order  of  their  occurence  or  im- 
portance; I fell  in.  I caught  my  waders  on  a bit  of  fence, 
ripping  a four  inch  hole.  I closed  the  car  door  on  my  rod 
tip  which  mashed  flat,  and  I never  had  another  strike. 

Believing  strongly  in  the  theory  “Misery  Loves  Com- 
pany,” I have  through  the  years  as  part  of  my  research 
work  for  my  writer  husband  kept  a file  on  other,  peoples 
woes.  (Since  days  of  this  nature  occur  occasionally,  I have 
prepared  myself.)  A big  part  of  this  file  is  inventions  of 
days  gone-by  that  never  worked. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  in  America  created  not  just 
comfort  but  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  an  atmos- 
phere of  inventiveness.  Then  the  stories  and  successes  of 
men  like  Robert  Fulton,  Eli  Whitney,  Samuel  Morse  and 
others  were  real  tales  told  over  and  over  again.  Every 
American  male  dreamed  of  following  in  their  footsteps. 

As  a result  nearly  every  American  family  had  a back 
yard  inventor,  and  the  claims  flew  thick  and  fast  to  the 
patent  office.  The  number  of  patents  granted  on  fishing 
tackle  alone  is  staggering. 

Actually  nothing  is  new  to  fishing  tackle  in  the  last  60 
to  100  years  except  the  spinning  rig.  For  example  the 
automatic  reel  will  soon  be  100,  the  first  patents  being 
granted  in  the  1870’s.  We  have  changed  some  of  the  ma- 
terials; plugs  are  plastic  not  wood;  rods  are  glass  not 
bamboo  or  bethabara  or  greenheart;  and  lines  and  leaders 
are  nylon  not  silk  or  gut. 

But  what  of  those  thousands  of  people  who  weren’t  suc- 
cessful innovators?  Obviously  they  believed  strongly  they 
had  a good  idea  or  why  bother  to  seek  a patent.  Did  these 
men  live  in  frustration  unable  to  comprehend  why  the 
idea  miscarried?  Were  they  plagued  by  the  realization  that 
they  failed  at  what  they  yearned  most  to  do,  invent  for 
self  and  country.  When  I have  “dog”  days,  it  is  over 
tomorrow.  Was  it  for  these  men? 

Thus  I share  with  you  those  things  which  didn’t  work, 
from  people  you  never  heard  about.  Most  of  the  time  the 
failure  is  self  evident,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  item 
was  actually  produced  and  sold  you  wonder  how  come. 
Frequently,  however,  the  ideas  never  got  past  the  patent 
stage.  May  you  also  find  solace  in  these  misjudgements, 
and  on  bad  days  remember  that  misery  has  company. 
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FISHERMEN,  HERE  IT  IS. 

O 000O 

ORDER  $•*€  FERRULE  WANTEO  B*  T^CSE  HO* 


DAVIS  ANTI  FRICTION  PULLEY  TIP. 

A f^rtect  machine.  Neat,  lipht,  strong.  Nickel-plated, 
friction  to  minimum.  Five  sizes  of  Ferrules.  Send  'Jo  « cola  for 
.'umpk  to  DR.  S.  T.  DAVIS.  Ltsuiitn.  Pa. 


Welch  Mi  have  s, 

MpJAN3rd  1893 


LIVE  FISH 
BAIT. 


1 UNE  2 SWIVEL 
3 TREBLE  HOOKS  4 GLASS  TUBE 
5 STOPPER  6 BAIT 


Top  photo,  left — This  ad  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Angler 
Magazine  in  April  and  May  of 
1892  and  then  disappeared.  It 
was  made  by  a Lancaster  doctor. 
Photo  above,  left — Another  ad 
that  appeared  was  for  a glass 
tube  in  which  a live  minnow  was 
placed.  Plenty  of  treble  hooks  in- 
sured a catch  if  a fish  approached. 
Photo  above,  right — this  con- 
traption was  patented  in  1905. 
It’s  purpose  was  to  keep  the  bait 
moving  so  the  angler  would  be 
free  to  do  other  things.  A spring 
was  wound  up  and  when  the  two 
floats  rested  in  the  water  they 
activated  it.  Right — This  reel 
was  designed  with  what  must 
have  been  one  of  the  first  me- 
chanical drags.  You  moved  the 
pin  (#19)  up  or  down  to  increase 
or  decrease  tension  on  the  spool. 


Ybove — This  special  “fish  hook”  was  patented  in  1908.  An  un- 
wary fish  grabbing  the  bait  would  release  the  compressed  spring 
bringing  the  hook  closed.  Other  variations  of  this  design  were 
also  made,  although  it  is  not  thought  they  were  ever  used  very 
extensively.  Below — This  self-propelled  artificial  bait  was  pat- 
ented in  1905.  It  claimed  to  simulate  the  movements  of  a natural 
ash  in  the  act  of  swimming  and  the  tail  even  oscillated.  Besides 
hat  it  was  claimed  to  be  weedless.  Right — This  fish  “trap”  was 
vritten  up  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  magazine  in  1908.  It  was 
:!aimed  to  catch  animals  as  well  and  while  it  apparently  never 
.aught  on,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  animal  trap  sold  today 
is  not  unlike  it  in  principle. 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 


m 


ft 


“ FLIES ” ONLY 

H A lot  of  strange  things  occur  at  the  Fish-For-Fun  area 
on  the  Little  Lehigh  near  Allentown  and  the  naivette  of 
some  beginners  is  hard  to  believe.  Special  Waterways 
Patrolman  Massini,  who  works  as  manager  of  the  Little 
Lehigh  Nursery  adjacent  to  the  Fish-For-Fun  area  tells 
of  a novice  fisherman  recently  who  wanted  to  know  about 
the  special  fishing  regulations  that  apply  there.  Mr.  Mas- 
sini filled  him  in  on  the  rules  and  the  fact  that  only 
"flies”  could  be  used.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  under- 
stand. He  left  to  return  awhile  later  with  his  gear  which 
included— you  guessed  it— a bottle  which  contained  several 
freshly  caught  house  flies.  He  wanted  to  know  if  they  were 
the  kind  to  use  and  how  to  put  them  on  the  hook.  After 
chasing  around  catching  house  flies,  it’s  a wonder  the  man 
had  enough  ambition  left  to  fish. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  FREDERICK  MUSSEL  (Lehigh  County) 

HATS  OFF 

ffl  On  October  111  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  a party 
from  the  Outdoor  Writers  of  America  to  Juniata  County 
for  a float  trip  on  the  Juniata  River.  Although  it  rained 
“by  the  bucketful”  most  of  the  day,  these  folks  stayed  right 
with  it  and  caught  bass  despite  the  weather.  Not  to  be 
outdone  by  the  male  contingency,  two  women  (Mrs.  James 


'DEAR,  THERE  IS  SOMETHING  I 
THINK  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  " 


Bashline  and  Mrs.  Frank  Campbell)  really  impressed  me 
with  their  enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  endure  such  an 
afternoon  under  the  most  miserable  of  conditions.  Hats 
off  to  these  dedicated  anglers! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  OWENS 
(Mifflin/Juniata  Counties) 

PLUG  RETURNED! 

B This  interesting  story  was  passed  on  to  me  by  two  men 
fishing  along  the  Juniata  River  one  morning.  They  had 
been  fishing  for  smallmouth  bass  with  surface  plugs  the 
evening  before  when  one  of  the  men  had  a terrific  strike. 
After  about  five  minutes  of  deep  running,  the  large  fish 
surfaced  and  the  fisherman  saw  he  had  hooked  a muskie 
in  the  forty  inch  class. 

The  muskie  thrashed  several  times  near  the  surface  and 
then  the  line  went  slack.  The  fisherman  felt  bad,  but  real- 
ized the  six  pound  test  line  wasn’t  quite  enough  to  hold 
a fish  of  that  size.  But  also  gone  was  the  fisherman’s  favor- 
ite black  surface  plug  that  had  accounted  for  so  many  bass 
over  the  years. 

After  some  time— and  conversation— had  passed  the  two 
men  heard  a loud  splash  near  the  boat  and  saw  it  was  the 
same  muskie  attempting  to  throw  the  plug  from  his  mouth. 
After  six  or  seven  attempts,  the  plug  went  sailing  and  the 
musky  disappeared.  The  two  fishermen  rowed  to  the  spot 
and  retrived  the  slightly  beaten,  but  much  valued,  surface 
plug. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  VALENTINE 
(Huntingdon  County) 

PALOMINO  JINX 

B While  assigned  to  the  Bloomsburg  Fair  last  fall  many 
questions  were  asked  concerning  the  fish  we  had  on  dis- 
play but  most  interest  seemed  to  be  in  the  palomino  rain- 
bow trout  and  the  albino  brook  trout.  One  fisherman  told 
me  about  catching  a fine  palomino  about  14  inches  long 
on  the  first  day  of  trout  season.  The  strange  thing  was 
that  it  was  the  only  trout  he  caught  opening  day  and  didn’t 
catch  another  trout  all  season.  He  claimed  these  fight 
colored  fish  are  a jinx! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  R.  ROBERTS 
% (Susquehanno  County) 

SHORT  COHO  TRIP 

B While  checking  boats  at  the  Commission  access  area  at 
Walnut  Creek  near  Erie  I had  a chance  to  observe  one  ol 
the  quickest  coho  fishing  trips  of  the  year.  A gentleman 
launched  his  boat  at  3:50  one  afternoon,  quickly  put  his 
fishing  gear  in  the  boat  and  moved  his  car  and  trailer  to 
the  parking  lot.  At  3:55  p.m.  the  same  gentleman  was 
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loading  his  boat  back  on  his  trailer.  I inquired  as  to  why 
he  was  leaving  so  soon  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  in  such 
a hurry  to  go  fishing  that  he  tried  jumping  in  his  boat 
quickly,  landing  on  his  fishing  rod,  breaking  it  in  two. 
And  to  make  matters  worse  it  was  his  wife’s  favorite  fish- 
ing rod! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  EDWARD  W.  MANHART  (Luzerne  County) 

KNEW  HIS  SNAKES 

■ Last  year,  Tim  Jackson,  then  age  11,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Jackson  of  New  Brighton,  made  good  use  of 
the  knowledge  he  gained  from  reading  the  PFC  publica- 
tion “Reptiles  and  Amphibians.”  The  family  dog  discov- 
ered a snake  near  the  Jackson  home  one  July  day  and 
Tim  was  first  on  the  scene.  The  boy  ran  to  a neighbor, 
Mr.  Ralph  Nelsen,  and  informed  the  man  that  the  dog 
had  found  a copperhead.  At  first,  Mr.  Nelsen  doubted  the 
lad,  but  an  investigation  with  Tim’s  father  and  brother 
Greg,  verified  the~  boy’s  story.  The  group,  with  a shovel 
and  other  weapons,  managed  to  subdue  the  snake  which 
was  indeed  a copperhead  of  38  inches,  only  four  inches 
short  of  the  record  copperhead  for  Pennsylvania  which 
was  42  inches. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  DONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 

HUNGRY  PICKEREL 

■ Mr.  Irvin  Willamee  of  Wellsboro,  a real  ice  fishing  en- 
thusiast who  fishes  mostly  for  Perch  on  Hills  Creek  Lake, 
told  me  awhile  ago  that  last  January  he  caught  a 19  inch 
chain  pickerel  on  a jigging  rod  using  a “Pimple”  lure  and 
grub  for  bait.  He  said,  the  pickerel  was  very  fat  and  he 
thought  it  was  a female  full  of  eggs  but  when  he  cleaned 
the  fish  he  found  an  11  inch  perch  in  the  stomach  rather 
than  a lot  of  eggs.  One  would  wonder  whether  or  not 
this  fish  struck  the  jigging  lure  because  of  hunger  or  for 
some  other  reason. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Tioga  County) 


CLOSE  WATCH  . . . 


■ While  checking  two  Ohio  fishermen  on  the  Clarion  River 
in  the  Clarington  area,  I found  they  had  just  purchased 
their  non-resident  license  that  morning.  Special  Warden 
Eckert  and  myself  were  the  3rd  and  4th  officers  to  check 
them  that  day.  They  said  that  it  certainly  proves  that  it 
was  worth  the  money  they  paid  for  the  license,  to  be 
legal,  as  they  would  have  paid  a lot  more  in  a fine  if  they 
hadn’t  had  one. 


— Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 


GOOD  KICK  DESERVED 

■ When  I arrested  an  Emporium  resident  for  dumping 
garbage  I asked  him  to  clean  up  the  mess.  He  agreed  to 
do  so  and  the  day  he  went  to  clean  it  up  was  during 
Earth  Week.  While  he  was  picking  up  the  trash  a pho- 
tographer  came  along  and  wanted  to  take  his  picture  as 
a concerned  citizen  doing  his  part  to  keep  his  community 
clean.  Naturally  the  publicity  was  declined  and  the  photog- 
rapher when  leaving,  stated  “The  fellow  that  dumped  this 
mess  should  have  a good  kick.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  STANLEY  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County) 


COMBINATION  SPORTS 

■ It  is  surprising  to  me  to  see  how  many  people  combine 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  While  patrolling 
the  Susquehanna  River  during  duck  season  I have  found 
many  sportsmen  fishing  from  boats  with  their  shotguns  at 
their  side.  They  were  fishing  and  when  a duck  would 
come  nearby,  they  would  pick  up  the  gun  and  shoot.  It  was 
quite  common  to  find  a man  with  maybe  2 bass,  2 walleyes 
arid  2 ducks. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOHN  E.  STEPANSKI  (Dauphin  County) 

WOODEN  PRIZE 

■ While  conducting  an  “Ice  Fishing  Clinic”  last  winter  at 
Opossum  Lake,  one  of  the  young  scouts  who  was  attending 
came  running  to  me  with  word  that  a man  fishing  on  the 
opposite  shore  needed  help  in  landing  a big  fish.  He  told 
me  that  the  fish  was  too  large  to  be  pulled  through  the 
hole  and  would  I please  bring  an  ice  auger  and  cut  the 
hole  larger.  When  I got  there  the  fisherman’s  rod  was 
doubled  over  from  the  weight  on  the  other  end.  He  told 
me  he  could  bring  the  fish  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice, 
but  then  he  could  not  pull  it  through  the  hole.  To  prove 
the  point  he  allowed  some  slack  in  his  line  and  sure  enough 
the  line  went  directly  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  By  this 
time  a number  of  people  had  arrived  to  watch,  many  of 
them  running  with  cameras  to  get  pictures.  After  several 
minutes  of  chopping  the  hole  larger  with  an  ice  spud,  it 
was  decided  to  try  and  land  this  monster.  As  I pulled  the 
line  hand  over  hand  and  the  fisherman  putting  equal  pres- 
sure on  the  rod  and  reel,  the  mighty  “fish”  was  pulled  from 
the  hole— a beautiful  forty  four  inch  water  soaked  log! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  PERRY  D.  HEATH  (Cumberland  County) 

PRODUCTIVE  SET 

■ George  Parsell,  local  school  teacher  and  ardent  outdoors- 
man  tells  of  setting  a connibar  trap  for  muskrat  last  win- 
ter. On  his  first  trip  to  check  it  he  found  that  he  had 
caught  a rat;  the  second  trip  he  caught  a mink;  but  on 
his  third  trip  he  found  a 14  inch  brown  trout  in  his  trap! 
Although  a connibar  trap  is  usually  deadly  it  didn’t  hurt 
the  trout  for  upon  releasing  it,  it  swam  away.  George 
said  at  least  it  was  a productive  set! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter  County) 

GOOD  TEACHER- 

■ One  day  during  the  ice  fishing  season  last  year  I was 
talking  to  local  sportsman  and  tackle  dealer  Paul  Zambor. 
He  was  fishing  on  Gravel  Pond  with  his  10-year-old  grand- 
son. The  luck  was  very  good  that  day  but  it  seems  that 
the  grandson  had  taken  the  most  fish— and  the  biggest  one. 
Grampa  must  be  a good  teacher,  if  not  a fisherman! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  E.  FASCHING  (Lackawanna  County) 

COMFORTABLE  FISHING 

■ Ice  fishermen  are  known  to  come  up  with  some  ingeni- 
ous inventions  to  make  a day  on  the  ice  more  comfortable. 
On  a cold,  cold  day  this  past  winter  on  Bradys  Run  Lake, 
I saw  two  fellows  braving  the  elements  and  enjoying  their 
sport  while  relaxing  on  (of  all  things)  lawn  chairs! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  DONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 
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FLY  TYING— by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


THE 

MICHIGAN 

STONE 

Photos  by  author 


If  it  were  possible  to  catalog  all  the  dry  fly  patterns  in 
use  in  the  United  States  today  the  total  number  would 
stagger  the  imagination.  In  addition  to  the  countless 
‘standard  patterns’  which  originated  in  this  country  there 
are  still  a number  in  common  use  which  came  from  En- 
gland, where  the  dry  fly  was  bom.  Then  there  are  the 
many  local  patterns  tailored  to  fit  specific  needs  in  certain 
areas  but  few  of  which  are  well  known  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  origin. 

Most  dry  fly  patterns  are  aimed  at  representing  mayflies, 
although  limited  attention  has  been  accorded  the  caddis, 
and  a long  overdue  recognition  of  midges  and  the  ter- 
restrial insects  has  been  under  way.  But  the  lowly  stone- 
fly  seems  to  be  the  unglamorous,  poor  cousin  of  the  insect 
world,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  many  dry  fly  anglers.  Excep- 
tions are  a few  large  western  patterns  like  the  Sofa  Pillow, 
which  represent  the  huge  stoneflies  known  in  the  West  as 
‘salmon  flies.’  True,  there  are  a few  Yellow  Sally  patterns 
around,  both  wet  and  dry,  but  most  of  them  allude  to 
the  little  stoneflies  in  color  only,  holding  more  closely  to  the 
mayfly  in  form. 

Yellow  Sally  is  the  common  name  of  the  little  yellow 
stonefly,  Isoperla  bilineata  (and  other  related  species)  and 
the  name  originated  in  the  British  Isles,  where  separate 
species  of  Isoperla  are  abundant.  Also  included  among 
the  Yellow  Sallys  are  smaller  stoneflies  with  a distinct 
greenish  cast  which  belong  to  the  genera  Alloperla  and 
Chloroperla.  Typical  of  stoneflies,  the  Yellow  Sally  nymph 
crawls  out  of  the  water  and  emergence  of  the  adult  takes 
place  on  rocks,  logs  or  any  convenient  air-exposed  object. 
Emergence  offers  little  opportunity  for  a rise  of  trout  ex- 
cept on  windy  days,  when  a few  adults  may  be  blown 
onto  the  water.  Following  emergence  these  shy  creatures 
hide  under  rocks  at  streamside,  on  the  shaded  side  of  tree 
trunks  or  in  foilage  where  they  are  well  camouflaged.  But 
when  the  females  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs  they  appear 
over  the  water  in  great  numbers  and  it  is  at  this  time 


that  their  value  to  the  dry  fly  fisherman  becomes  evident. 

Anglers  who  ply  the  rock-bottom  streams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Northern  Tier  counties  are  familiar  with  the 
ovipositing  swarms  of  Yellow  Sallys  which  appear  over  the 
riffles  on  warm  June  and  July  evenings.  She’s  a pretty  in- 
sect, graceful  and  unhurried  in  flight,  and  when  she  dips 
down  to  the  water  to  lay  her  eggs  she  is  equally  attractive 
to  the  trout. 

The  Michigan  Stone  is  a dry  fly  pattern  originated  by 
the  late  Paul  Young,  famed  rod  builder  and  fly  dresser 
from  Detroit.  We  first  learned  of  the  pattern  some  fifteen 
years  ago  while  fishing  the  Au  Sable  River  with  Mr. 
Young  and  his  wife,  Martha.  We  were  so  impressed  by  its 
effectiveness  when  Isoperla  was  over  the  water  that  we 
brought  it  back  to  try  on  Pennsylvania  waters.  Here  it  has 
proven  a valuable  fly,  not  only  during  the  flights  of  Yellow 
Sally  but  as  a general  attractor  fly  as  well.  Recently,  while 
in  England  my  wife,  Marion,  had  a rare  opportunity  to 
fish  some  of  the  famed  British  chalk  streams  and  there 
she  found  the  brown  trout  just  as  receptive  to  the  Michi- 
gan Stone  as  they  are  at  home. 

The  original  pattern  was  tied,  as  it  is  now,  with  hackles 
fore  and  aft  to  eliminate  the  need  for  tail  support.  The 
wings,  tied  flat  over  the  body  to  represent  the  wing  pos- 
ture of  the  natural,  were  made  from  the  fine-textured  hair 
of  the  dik-dik  the  tiny  African  antelope.  However,  dik-dik 
hair  is  difficult  to  come  by  these  days,  as  is  the  hair  of  its 
closest  substitute,  the  Asiatic  mouse  deer.— So  in  tying  the 
Michigan  Stone  shown  in  the  photo-illustrations  we  are 
going  to  use  the  speckled  tips  of  the  thinnest  natural  deer 
body  hair  for  wings.  Since  the  pattern  covers  several  spe- 
cies included  in  the  Yellow  Sally  group  it’s  good  practice 
to  tie  it  in  sizes  #16  and  #18,  some  with  yellow  bodies 
and  others  with  chartreuse.  Another  variation,  to  represent 
the  greenish  Alloperla,  is  tied  in  size  #20  with  chartreuse 
body  and  yellowish-olive  hackles. 
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TYING  THE 
MICHIGAN 
STONE 


1.  Clamp  a fine-wire  size  #16  hook 

in  the  vise  and  tie  in  fine  yellow 
tying  thread  at  bend.  Half-hitch 

and  trim  off  free  end  of  thread. 

2.  Select  a grizzly  hackle  of  good 

quality,  with  barbules  no  longer 

than  twice  the  hook  gap.  Strip 

away  the  webby  lower  portion  and 
bind  hackle  to  hook  at  bend. 

Hackle  should  be  positioned  at 
right  angle  to  hook  with  edge  of 
hackle  facing  tyer.  Glossy  side  of 
hackle  should  face  eye  of  hook. 
Then  bend  hackle  root  forward 
along  hook  and  bind  with  three 
turns.  Trim  excess  root  as  shown. 

3.  Attach  hackle  pliers  to  tip  of 
hackle  and  carefully  wind  forward 
in  close  turns.  Bind  down  tip  of 
hackle  with  two  turns  and  half- 
hitch. Trim  off  excess  hackle  tip. 

4.  Wax  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
tying  thread  next  to  the  fly  and 
apply  a moderately  thin  dubbing 
of  yellow  or  chartreuse-dyed 
kapok  by  rolling  it  around  thread 
with  fingers. 

5.  Wind  dubbing  forward  and  half- 
hitch thread,  allowing  plenty  of 
space  in  front  for  wings  and 
hackle.  Body  should  not  be 
tapered. 

6.  Clip  a small  bunch  (thickness  of  a 
kitchen  match)  of  fine-textured 
natural  deer  body  hair  from  hide. 
Pull  out  short  hairs  and  even 
up  the  tips.  Lay  hair  flat  over 
body  with  tips  extending  slightly 
beyond  bend  and  bind  hair  firmly 
in  front  of  body  with  several  turns 
of  thread.  Half-hitch.  Trim  long 
butts  of  hair  to  a bevel  as  shown. 

7.  Select  another  grizzly  hackle  with 
slightly  shorter  barbules  than  the 
first.  Tie  in  as  in  Fig.  2,  over 
wing  butts,  but  this  time  with  dull 
side  of  hackle  facing  eye.  Then 
attach  hackle  pliers  and  wind 
hackle  as  in  Fig.  3. 

8.  After  hackle  tip  is  trimmed  off, 
build  a neat  head  with  thread  and 
whip-finish  as  shown.  Then  trim 
away  thread  and  apply  a drop  of 
head  lacquer  or  varnish. 

9.  Michigan  Stones:  Isoperla  ver- 

sion on  right  and  left;  Alloperla 
variation  in  center. 
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THE  SEA  BAG 


A column  ol  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


BEAVER  VALLEY 
SQUADRON  ACTIVITIES 


Samuel  W.  Van  Dyne  Jr.  recently 
began  keeping  the  column  abreast  of 
the  variety  of  activities  being  carried 
out  by  the  Beaver  Valley  Power 
Squadron,  located  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Van  Dyne,  past  commander,  is  the 
squadron’s  public  relations  officer  and 
editor  of  the  news  letter  “Beaver  Val- 
ley Skipper,”  a periodical  distributed 
among  squadron  members. 

Notes  from  one  of  the  more  recent 
issues,  according  to  Cmdr.  William  H. 
Ortmann,  announced  the  appointments 
of  Ralph  Weaver  as  Associate  Chair- 
man of  the  Program  and  Entertain- 
ment Committee;  Brant  S.  Wilson,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Memorial  and  Gifts 
Foundation  Fund;  and  Clair  R.  Gal- 
lagher as  the  new  assistant  Safety  Of- 
ficer. 

The  Beaver  Valley  Power  Squadron 
is  part  of  District  7 which,  by  the  end 
of  1970,  had  26  piloting  classes  under- 
way with  an  enrollment  of  924  persons 
or  an  average  of  36  students  per  class. 
In  addition  there  were  195  members 
taking  elective  courses  and  433  in  ad- 
vanced grades. 

Another  interesting  note,  according 
to  Van  Dyne,  is  the  fact  that  District 
7 membership  as  of  last  November 
stood  at  2,857  or  an  increase  of  269 
new  members  since  April  1. 

Future  activities  include  the  1971 
Spring  Council  meeting  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  North  Lima, 
Ohio,  on  Feb.  14. 

RECORD  THOSE  BOATING 
ACTIVITIES 

Pleasure  boating— perhaps  I’m  pre- 
judiced—has  an  advantage  over  several 


other  outdoor  recreational  activities 
in  that  the  boating  family  is  able,  dur- 
ing those  long,  cold  winter  nights,  to 
sit  back,  relax  and  pictorially  reminisce 
over  last  summer’s  activities. 

In  fact  there  are  some  boating  or- 
ganizations which  set  aside  one  meet- 
ing night  a year  in  order  to  give  the 
entire  membership  an  opportunity  to 
haul  out  their  35mm  slides,  or  8mm 
movies,  for  the  evening’s  entertain- 
ment. 

Photography  and  pleasure  boating 
are  compatible  activities— the  former 
to  be  enjoyed  by  anyone  whether  they 
know  the  difference  between  an  “f” 
stop  and  a compur  shutter  or  not. 
Why? 

Because,  in  a sense,  great  strides 
have  been  made  by  the  manufacturers 
and  camera  enthusiasts  today  are  car- 
rying around  a lot  of  equipment 


ranging  from  the  inexpensive  to  the 
expensive. 

Actually  the  boat  owner  is  more  in- 
terested in  boating  but  since  photog- 
raphy may  be  his  second  choice  hob- 
by he  wants  something  that  can  be 
stowed  away  in  the  glove  compart- 
ment of  his  car,  doesn’t  cost  much, 
requires  little  thought,  and  is  always 
available. 

How  much  of  an  investment?  Less 
than  $15  and  you’ve  got  a camera 
which  is  just  about  fast  enough  to 
stop  any  action  on  the  water,  depend- 
ing on  which  way  its  going,  plus  the 
added  advantage  of  built  in  flash  to 
capture  those  evening  doggie  roasts. 

On  the  other  hand  if  you’ve  got 
the  interest,  the  money  and  the  tech- 
nical know-how,  then  you  will  be  more 
interested  in  the  expensive— something 
to  which  can  be  added  a multitude  of 
accessories— and  the  sky’s  the  limit.  For 
this  you  can  invest  from  $100  up. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cameras 
bear  in  mind  that  you’ll  be  shooting 
on  the  water,  a medium  which  doesn’t 
remain  stable  but  which  has  its  ups 
and  downs.  Consequently  if  its  a mat- 
ter of  buying  equipment  to  use  on  the 
water  buy  something  which  is  easy  to 
load  and  unload.  For  example  the 
instamatic  types  in  which  you  only 
have  to  drop  a cartridge,  close  the 
back  and  start  shooting. 

Film,  black  and  white  and  color, 
comes  in  a variety  of  sizes,  emulsions 
and  speeds. 


Fred  Richstien,  of  Spring  Grove,  focuses  in  on  Cindy  Krout,  York,  and  Debra  Richstien  of 
Spring  Grove,  and  no  doubt  the  net  results  will  wind  up  in  the  family  album  or  on  the 
projector  to  be  viewed  at  a gathering  of  the  group  later. 
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Size  shouldn’t  be  any  problem  but 
if  you  own  one  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  cameras,  one  with  only  an  instant 
or  time  exposure  and  perhaps  only 
two  aperature  openings,  then  take  ad- 
vantage of  a medium  speed  film  or 
something  with  an  ASA  rating  of  125 
which  is  fine  grain  and  will  provide 
blow  ups  to  at  least  8 x 10  inches.  The 
film  speed  is  marked  on  the  side  of 
the  film  box. 

The  more  experienced  photograph- 
er, the  fellow  who  carries  around  and 
knows  how  to  make  use  of  a camera 
with  an  F/1.4  lens  and  shutter  speeds 
from  1 second  to  1/1000  second,  is 
more  likely  to  go  for  the  faster  film 
(ASA  400)  since  he  has  the  means  to 
control  exposure  which  the  simple 
camera  lacks. 

For  the  information  of  the  novice 
each  roll  of  film  usually  contains  in  the 
same  carton  a sheet  of  instructions  for 
shooting  under  all  kinds  of  weather 
conditions. 

Since  you’ll  be  shooting  on  the 
water  use  a sunshade  to  cut  down  on 
! reflections  and  remember  that  water, 
unlike  land,  is  a good  reflective  surface 
which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  determining  film  exposure. 
Otherwise  over  exposure  will  result. 

Clouds  sometimes  makes  the  pic- 
ture and  one  way  of  capturing  those 
billowing  white  visions  is  via  the  use 
of  optically  ground  filters— light  or 
medium  yellow,  red,  orange  or  a sky 
filter.  The  former  require  a slight  in- 
crease in  exposure  but  the  sky  filter, 
clear  on  the  bottom  and  tinted  on  the 
top  half,  does  not. 

Traveling  on  the  water  can  be  a 
bit  rough  so  I would  suggest  making 
use  of  an  ever  ready  case,  one  which 
makes  it  possible  to  use  the  camera 
without  removing  it  from  the  case,  or 
else  wrap  the  outfit  in  a plastic  water- 
proof bag  to  prevent  spray  and  sand 
from  harming  the  delicate  mechanism. 

THERE’S  INTEREST  IN 
OLD  OUTROARDS 

Received  several  replies,  including 
some  from  out  of  state,  concerning 
that  old  outboard  which  was  pictured 
in  a previous  issue  of  the  Angler  and 
will  announce  next  month  the  winner 
of  the  free  subscription  to  Pennsyl- 
vania’s most  popular  fishing  and  boat- 
ing magazine. 


ACCIDENT  REPORT 


by  Ed  Jones 

Marine  Education  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


THE  WATERWAYS  PATROLMAN- 


The  Waterways  Patrolman  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  one  of  the  toughest  jobs 
in  the  state.  His  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  include  fish 
law,  pollution,  trespassing,  littering 
and  enforcement  of  the  motor  boat 
law  just  to  name  a few.  Part  of  the 
year  he  stocks  fish  and  in  the  “off” 
season  he  tends  to  maintenance  of 
equipment  and  public  education  con- 
cerning safe  boating  and  fishing  clinics 
for  anglers.  In  his  spare  time  he  at- 
tends countless  sportsmen  meetings 
showing  films  on  fishing,  boating,  pol- 
lution and  stream  improvements  and 
a variety  of  other  things.  And  he  must 
also  attend  several  sessions  of  in-ser- 
vice training. 

During  the  boating  season  he  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  untold  hours  patrol- 
ling boating  waters.  If  the  patrolman 
was  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  for  all  his 
time  he  would  probably  be  a well-to- 
do  person,  but  he  probably  would  be 
too  busy  to  spend  it.  Even  his  time  at 
home  is  usually  spent  answering  the 
telephone.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  be  called  at  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  be  asked 
where  the  good  fishing  is  or  what 
stream  has  been  stocked  lately.  Of 
course  the  patrolman  takes  this  in 
stride. 


There  are  thousands  of  boaters  on 
our  water  and  most  of  them  go  about 
their  fun  and  business  safely,  sanely, 
and  with  regard  to  other  boatmen. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
wise  guy  type.  He  cares  for  no  one  ex- 
cept himself.  Many  times  he  knowing- 
ly will  break  our  laws,  the  same  laws 
that  are  made  to  protect  him.  It  would 
be  one  thing  if  he  only  hurt  himself 
but  unfortunately  he  often  hurts  or 
kills  the  innocent  bystander. 

This  is  the  type  our  waterways 
patrolmen  deals  with  most  often.  Of- 
ten when  a reckless  or  negligent  op- 
erator is  stopped  his  first  reaction  is  to 
deny  that  he  broke  the  law.  Then  he 
usually  pleads  ignorance  of  the  law.  If 
the  patrolman  is  still  writing,  the  reck- 
less type  then  usually  tries  threats  such 
as  “I’ll  have  your  job,”  or  “I’m  big  in 
politics  in  this  county,”  etc.  Then  there 
are  a few  that  resort  to  abusive  and 
very  foul,  language.  The  patrolman 
must  keep  his  cool  although  most 
civilians  would  never  take  the  same 
verbal  abuse.  But  the  patrolman  has  a 
good  weapon  that  will  usually  hit  this 
kind  of  guy  right  where  it  hurts— he 
just  keeps  writing!  Most  J.P.’s  and 
judges  do  not  have  much  sympathy  for 
this  type  of  character  and  his  outburst 
and  bad  taste  is  usually  expensive. 


“AW  COME  ON,  ED.  LET’S  TRY  TO  AGREE  ON  SOMETHING  TODAY.” 
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A Tribute  To  A 


"SPECIAL” 


Waterways  Patrolman 


by  Don  Parrish 


Special  waterways  patrolman  Frank  McCarthy  checks  the  fishing  license  of  ( 
O’Hanlon  of  Bridgeville  during  one  of  his  many  patrols. 


When  a young  man  enters  the  military  service,  the  last 
advice  he  usually  receives  is  to  not  to  volunteer  for  any- 
thing. Fortunately— for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion—this  philosophy  doesn’t  carry  over  to  the  dedicated 
men  who  comprise  our  force  of  special  waterways  patrol- 
men. These  individuals,  better  known  as  deputies,  are 
volunteers  from  every  walk  of  life.  They  give  unselfishly 
of  their  time  to  assist  the  regular  district  waterways  pa- 
trolmen. With  the  exception  of  some  paid  boating  assis- 
tants, these  men  serve  without  monetary  remuneration. 
Their  only  reward  is  the  satisfaction  derived  in  the  pro- 
motion of  better  fishing  and  safer  boating  for  all  the 
people  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  they  also  strive  to  protect  our  natural  resources 
from  wanton  exploitation.  Our  “Specials”  are  a very  im- 
portant part  of  all  phases  of  our  work  whether  it  involves 
law  enforcement  or  public  relations. 

Among  the  several  hundred  special  waterways  patrol- 
men, there  is  a gentleman  most  deserving  of  special  recog- 
nition for  his  untiring  efforts  and  dedication  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission.  This  man  is  Frank  McCarthy, 
age  78,  the  senior  member  of  the  special  waterways  pa- 
trolmen who  assists  William  Mantzell,  district  waterways 
patrolman  of  Washington  County. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  served  faithfully  as  a deputy  for 
more  than  thirty  years  with  several  district  officers.  He 
began  his  career  with  Red  King,  now  deceased,  followed 
by  James  Banning,  now  retired  from  Fayette  County. 
Frank  also  worked  with  Budd  Brooks,  current  fish  stocking 
manager  in  Bellefonte,  Bert  Euliano,  now  in  eastern  Craw- 
ford County,  and  presently  William  Mantzell. 

Frank  McCarthy  was  born  at  Auburn,  New  York,  on 
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May  28  in  1893.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1928,  and 
now  resides  with  his  wife,  Bessie,  in  Wolfdale,  a small  vil- 
lage near  Washington.  He  became  a deputy  in  the  year 
1940.  As  Frank  puts  it,  “Those  who  hurt  hunting  and 
fishing,  hurt  my  sports.” 

Mr.  McCarthy  retired  as  a machinest  from  Hazel  Atlas 
Company  in  1958,  after  thirty  years  service.  Since  re- 
tiring, he  has  devoted  most  of  his  leisure  time  to  the 
Fish  Commission. 

When  Dutch  Fork  Lake,  a 91  acre  impoundment  was 
constructed  in  1958,  Frank  automatically  became  a self 
appointed  overseer  of  the  lake.  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
preliminary  work  to  obtain  the  land  area.  Some  people 
very  affectionately  refer  to  this  body  of  water  as  “McCar- 
thy’s Lake.”  Frank  can  usually  be  found  in  the  spring, 
summer,  fall,  and  winter,  making  his  daily  patrol  of  the 
lake.  During  bitter  cold  days,  he  has  been  known  to  walk 
a mile  and  a half  to  the  rear  parking  lot  when  the  gate  is 
locked.  Opening  day  of  trout  season  in  April  finds  Frank 
at  his  routine  chore  of  directing  traffic  to  reduce  confu- 
sion for  the  eager  fishermen. 

Despite  his  age,  Frank  frequently  assists  Officer  Mant- 
zell with  motorboat  patrol  on  the  Monongahela  River.  The 
river  patrol  of  today  in  a sleek  20  foot  Mark  Twain, 
powered  by  a 160  horsepower  engine  is  a sharp  contrast 
to  the  patrols  which  Frank  and  Budd  Brooks  conducted 
in  1949  with  a 14  foot  aluminum  boat  equipped  with  a 
10  horse  kicker. 

Budd  Brooks  recalls  Frank  as  a very  dedicated  con- 
servationist whose  knowledge  of  Washington  and  Greene 
County  was  invaluable.  “No  matter  what  hour  of  the  day 

continued  on  page  28 
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photos:  The  Potter  Enterprise 


Winter  hiking  along  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  many  scenic  trails 
(upper  photo)  is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  to  enjoy  your  free 
time  while  camping  during  our  winter  months.  The  snowmobile 
(below)  has  provided  the  needed  excuse  many  needed  to  shake 
off  the  winter  doldrums  and  snowmobiling  and  winter  camping 
seem  to  go  hand  in  hand. 


Don’t  stash  away  your  camping  gear  until  next  spring. 
Bundle  up,  come  on  out  and  join  the  fun  of  winter  camp- 
ing! 

The  popularity  of  snow  fun  has  really  mushroomed  over 
the  last  few  years.  Modem  all-weather  camping  rigs,  in- 
expensive easy-to-operate  space  heaters  and  lightweight 
but  warm  clothing  all  help  to  keep  campers  comfortable 
as  the  mercury  plunges. 

No  matter  where  you  hang  your  hat  in  the  Keystone 
State,  there  are  year-round  campgrounds  within  easy  driv- 
ing distance.  Although  Pennsylvania’s  state  parks  close  for 
the  winter  on  December  20,  there  are  winter  campsites 
available  at  privately  owned  campgrounds  throughout  the 
state.  In  addition  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Dam 
at  Tionesta  permits  year-round  camping  as  do  utility  com- 
pany campgrounds  at  Wallenpaupack  and  Holtwood  Dam. 

And  this  year  for  the  first  time  most  campgrounds  in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  at  Kinzua  Dam  are 
to  remain  open.  Only  Kiasutha  will  be  totally  closed. 
Other  areas  will  have  only  part  of  the  sites  open  to  con- 
centrate usage  and  maintenance.  Boat  campgrounds  will 
remain  open  when  the  lake  is  not  frozen.  Water  at  some 
sites  will  not  be  available  due  to  freezing  weather  condi- 
tions, and  therefore  campers  would  be  well  advised  to 
carry  an  ample  supply  with  them.  Only  pit  toilets  will  be 
in  use. 

“Pennsylvania  Camping  Excitement,”  available  from 
the  Bureau  of  Travel  Development,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Harrisburg,  17120,  lists  campgrounds  by  section 
and  tells  which  are  seasonal  in  operation  and  which  are 
open  year  round. 

Most  gear  for  winter  camping  does  not  differ  much  from 
other  seasons.  But  unless  your  trailer  has  a built  in  heating 
system,  you  will  find  some  type  of  heater  almost  a neces- 
sity. There  are  a variety  of  types  on  the  market.  The  cata- 

continued  on  next  page 


Winter  campers  see  a beautiful  part  of  the  world  that  those  still 
snuggled  close  to  the  TV  never  know  and  there’s  probably 
nothing  quite  like  a sleigh  ride  to  renew  one’s  faith  in  the  non- 
mechanical way  of  life,  although  the  children  are  probably 
equally  happy  behind  snowmobile  or  horse. 
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continued  from  previous  page 


MODERN  CAMPING- 

lytic  type  is  considered  by  the  majority  of  experts  to  be 
the  most  safe,  because  there  is  no  open  flame  while  the 
heater  is  functioning  and  virtually  no  fumes.  Regardless 
of  type  of  heater  chosen,  remember  to  follow  the  manu- 
facturers’ directions  and  to  provide  some  ventilation  in  your 
trailer  or  tent. 

When  choosing  a tent  for  winter  camping,  bear  in  mind 
that  a smaller  tent  is  more  practical  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
heat. 

Down-filled  sleeping  bags  are  the  ideal  bag  for  winter 
camping  because  they  provide  the  greatest  warmth  at 
light  weight.  They  are,  however,  expensive  and  a good 
three  to  four-pound  Dacron-filled  bag  should  suffice  with 
perhaps  some  extra  blankets  for  an  extremely  cold  night. 
A quality  air  mattress  or  foam  pad  under  a sleeping  bag 
is  warmer  than  a cot,  as  cold  air  tends  to  circulate  between 
the  floor  and  the  cot. 

Lightweight-insulated  or  thermal  clothing  is  much  more 
comfortable  than  many  bulky  layers  of  other  clothing  and, 
of  course,  high  warmly-lined  boots  are  essential.  Wool 
socks  are  more  satisfactory  than  cotton  ones.  Be  sure  to 
carry  an  ample  supply. 

Hearty  nourishing  meals  are  highly  important.  You’ll  find 
you  burn  up  more  calories  of  energy  in  cold  weather  than 


Careful  selection  of  equip- 
ment to  be  used  during 
the  winter  months  is  im- 
portant since  much  of  it 
will  probably  have  to  serve 
under  conditions  more  de- 
manding than  during  the 
winter  months.  A good 
heater  is  nearly  a necessity 
and  many  prefer  the  cata- 
lytic type. 


in  warm,  so  you  will  need  hot  nourishing  meals  such  as 
stews,  thick  soups  and  casseroles.  Quick  energy  items  such 
as  cocoa  and  chocolate  bars  are  also  handy. 

You  can  easily  choose  an  area  where  you  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  winter  activities  which  your  family  enjoys 
the  most— -ice  fishing,  skiing,  snowmobiling,  crosscountry 
snowshoeing  or  just  plain  wandering  through  the  winter 
wonderland.  Enjoy  your  camping  this  winter! 


continued  from  page  26 

A "SPECIAL” 

or  night  I called  him,  he  was  always  ready  and  willing  to 
lend  a helping  hand,”  says  Budd. 

Bert  Euliano  sums  up  Frank’s  loyalty  with,  “He  was 
ready  day  or  night— all  it  took  was  a telephone  call.”  Bert 
remembers  the  day  Frank  tried  to  prune  an  apple  tree  13 
feet  high  with  a 12  foot  ladder.  Frank  fell  and  badly 
bruised  his  leg  and  hip,  but  black  and  blue,  he  was  so 
dedicated  to  the  Commission,  he  still  went  on  patrol. 
Bert  chuckles  when  he  recalls  Frank’s  talent  as  a gardener. 
It  seems  Frank  needed  some  fertilizer  and  Bert  just  hap- 
pened to  have  some  on  hand.  “The  result,”  said  Bert, 
“was  twelve  foot  high  stalks  and  no  com!” 

On  the  more  serious  side,  I asked  Frank  how  the  job 
in  1970  compares  to  the  1940  era.  He  replied,  “The  job  is 
completely  different  today.  I have  noticed  a tremendous 
change  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  We  apply  more  em- 
phasis on  public  relations  work.”  Nobody  is  more  adept  at 
working  with  people  than  Frank  McCarthy.  He  is  a warm 
personality,  friendly,  and  sincere.  He  posses  an  even  tem- 
perament, creates  a fatherly  type  image  with  children, 
and  leaves  everyone  he  meets  with  a feeling  of  “Gee!  He’s 
a nice  guy  to  know.” 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  at  the  annual  deputy  meeting  of 
Region  II,  Frank  was  awarded  a certificate  for  the  ser- 


PFC  Law  Enforcement  Division  Chief  Harold  Corbin  (left)  pre- 
sents a certificate  to  Mr.  McCarthy  for  his  many  years  of  service 
to  the  Commission.  Looking  on  during  the  presentation  is  As- 
sistant Regional  Supervisor  Tom  Quakers. 

vices  he’s  rendered  the  PFC.  Mr.  Harold  Corbin,  Chief 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Division  made  the  presentation. 
I am  sure  Mr.  Corbin  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  join  me  when  I say  there 
are  no  words  to  express  our  appreciation  of  Frank  McCar- 
thy’s loyal  service.  There  is  no  plaque  large  enough  to  give 
as  a token.  There  is,  however,  the  title  special  waterways 
patrolman  which  may  never  be  worn  by  a man  more 
deserving  than  Frank  McCarthy.  Webster  defines  special 
as  distinctive,  uncommon,  out  of  the  ordinary.  This  is 
Frank  ...  a special  man,  a “SPECIAL”  waterways  patrol- 
man. 
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A PISH  I MS  FEATURE  FOR  FISHERMEN 


FROM  FISHERMEN 


Mearl  Klinginsmith  of 
Conneaut  Lake  (left)  and 
Jim  Bradley  of  Atlantic 
had  a field  day  one  Fri- 
day last  fall  when  they 
landed  all  these  nice  fish. 
Klinginsmith  had  a pair 
of  walleyes,  one  31  inches, 
the  other  26  inches  and 
Bradley  landed  a real 
trophy  muskie — 47  inches, 
25  pounds. 

Dan  Hiryak,  Bud  Bremick 
and  Gary  Bremick  all  of 
Sharpsville  hold  100  crap- 
pies  ranging  in  sizes  up  to 
15  inches  they  caught 
near  Whaley  Island  at 
Lake  Pymat uning. 


Nine-year-old  Duane  Rob- 
erts of  Altoona  displays 
three  nice  ones  he  caught 
last  spring  at  Lake  Glen- 
dale. The  northern  was 
27  inches;  the  walleyes 
were  17  and  18  inches.  He 
was  using  both  spinners 
and  nightcrawlers. 


Joel  Wiegel  of  Franklin  landed  23% 
inch,  5 pound  brown  trout  from  North 
Sandy  Creek  in  Venango  County  last 
spring.  Bait  used,  not  listed. 


Albert  Zimm  of  Chambersburg  and 
Reed  and  Thomas  Keffer  of  McCon- 
nellsburg  hold  three  nice  northerns 
they  caught  last  winter  at  Meadow 
Grounds  Lake.  The  fish  measurer  28 
inches,  30%  inches,  and  25%  inches 
and  all  hit  smelt  while  the  men  were 
ice  fishing. 


Another  nice  northern  caught  at  Mead- 
ow Grounds  Lake  was  this  35  inch,  9% 
pounder  taken  by  Sheldon  Ramsey  of 
McConnellsburg.  It  was  also  taken  on  a 
smelt  while  Mr.  Ramsey  was  ice  fish- 
ing, during  February  of  1969. 
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Paul  Weigle  of  Manchester  displays  37 
and  41 1/2  inch  muskies  he  caught  from 
the  Susquehanna  River  at  Brunner 
Island  a couple  of  seasons  ago. 


Ed  Slorka  of  Johnstown  was  fishing 
Lake  Glendale  with  a shiner  when  he 
hooked  and  landed  this  25  inch,  3 
pound  northern.  Bait  not  listed. 


Ed  Bietz,  15,  of  Linesville  (left)  landed  26  inch,  5(4  pound  walleye  near  Harris  Island 
at  Lake  Pymatuning  while  Dan  Grim,  also  15,  of  New  Castle  (center)  caught  20(4 
inch  4(4  pound  largemouth  at  a quarry  near  his  home.  Michael  Melhorn  of  York 
(right)  caught  23  inch,  4 pound  walleye  at  Pinchot  State  Park. 


Joe  McFadden  of  Allentown  landed  llVz  inch 
3(4  pound  brook  trout  while  fishing  the  Le- 
high River  last  spring.  He  was  using  spinning 
gear  and  minnows. 


Steve  Winter  Jr.  of  Wampum  (upper  photo) 
caught  36(4  inch,  12(4  pound  northern  whilel 
fishing  Shenango  Reservoir.  It  hit  a minnow. 
Raymond  Glosek  of  Shamokin  caught  42  inch, 
18(4  pound  muskie  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  Northumberland  County. 


Terry  Morgan  of  Perkiomenville  holds 
47  inch  muskie  he  caught  last  May 
while  fishing  Perkiomen  Creek.  He 
was  using  a red  and  white  dardevle 
when  it  hit. 


Steve  Valencic  of  Natrona  Heights  holds  limit  of 
nice  trout  he  caught  last  April  while  fishing  Buf- 
falo Creek.  The  ten-year-old  angler  has  been  fish- 
ing for  six  years  now  and  apparently  knows  how 
to  take  them.  He  caught  these  on  live  minnows. 


Jerry  McCardell,  8,  of  Leola  caught 
17%  inch,  3 pound  brook  trout  while 
fishing  Muddy  Run  Lake  in  Lancaster 
County.  It  hit  a Mepps  spinner. 
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Dean  Colton,  7,  of  Milltown,  N.J.  (above)  landed 
2D/2  inch,  4V4  pound  largemouth  while  fishing 
1 Promised  Land  Lake.  Bait  used,  not  listed.  Bob 
Hedel  and  Dave  Colter,  both  of  Pittsburgh 
(right),  were  fishing  near  Clark  Island  at  Lake 
Pymatuning  when  they  caught  these  five  nice 
walleye  weighing  a total  of  11  pounds. 


Glenn  Daily,  15,  of  East 
Stroudsburg  displays  nice 
pair  of  shad  he  caught  last 
spring  from  the  Delaware 
River  in  Monroe  County. 
One  was  22  inches;  the 
other  21  inches. 


Carl  Krex  Jr.,  15,  of  Palm- 
erton  holds  nice  pair  of 
chain  pickerel  he  landed 
from  Pocono  Lakes  in  Mon- 
roe County.  One  was  18 
inches;  the  other  24)4  inches 
and  3 pounds. 


Robert  Yudt,  7,  of  Sharon 
landed  30!4  inch,  6*4  pound 
northern  pike  while  fishing 
the  Shenango  Dam  in  Mer- 
cer County.  The  nice  north- 
ern hit  a minnow. 


David  DeMarco,  13,  of  Ber- 
wick holds  10  inch  rock  bass 
he  caught  from  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  last  spring.  It  hit  a 
hellgrammite. 


**7  jumguu,  isj,  yj  l 1 icciuauauui^ 

caught  30  inch,  11)4  pound  carp  while 
fishing  the  Lehigh  canal  in  Northamp- 
ton County.  He  caught  it  on  sweet 


corn. 


Russell  Mongold  of  Hummelstown  caught  this 
I8V4  inch,  brook  trout  from  Swatara  Creek  in 
Dauphin  County.  Son  Wayne  proudly  displays  it. 


William  Wood,  12,  of  South  Montrose 
landed  16  inch,  2)4  pound  bullhead 
while  fishing  a Susquehanna  County 
pond.  It  hit  a nightcrawler  fished  on 
spin  gear. 


[This  32  inch  northern  was 
.caught  by  R.  Frelin  of  Ell- 
wood  City.  It  hit  a sucker 
and  weighed  8)4  pounds  but 
location  caught  was  not  listed. 


Thomas  Kasper  of  Dickson 
City  holds  three  nice  chain* 
pickerel  he  caught  at  Sickles 
Pond  on  live  bait.  They  mea- 
sured 15,  16,  and  19)4  inches. 


Jeffrey  Belsik,  9,  of  Hawley 
holds  19  inch,  3)4  pound  bass 
he  caught  on  a minnow  while 
fishing  Hemlock  Lake  in  Pike 
County  last  summer. 


Ernest  Maglisco  of  Arnold 
displays  36  inch,  14%  pound 
muskie  he  caught  while  fish- 
ing the  Allegheny  River  in 
Warren  County. 
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BOATERS  SHOULD  NOTE 


Boating 

Regulation 

Changes 

by  Capt,  C.  E.  Leising 
Assistant  Director,  Waterways 


The  following  changes  in  the  1971  Pleasure  Boating  Re- 
quirements were  recommended  by  the  Boating  Advisory 
Board  and  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion. They  will  be  included  in  the  new  “Requirements” 
booklet  but  for  the  benefit  of  Angler  readers  we  make 
special  mention  of  them  here.  Boaters  should  be  sure  they 
comply  with  the  changes  which  become  effective  April  first. 

REGISTRATION . If  you  had  your  boat  registered  in 
Pennsylvania  during  1970,  the  form  (RCC-730a/730b) 
which  you’ll  receive  in  the  mail  from  Miscellaneous  License 
Division  in  Harrisburg,  must  be  used  for  1971.  If  you 
don’t  receive  a form  before  the  end  of  February,  contact 
them  by  telephone  or  postal  card. 

BOATING  ACCIDENT  REPORTS.  All  cases  involving 
any  watercraft  on  Pennsylvania  waters  where  there  has 
been  loss  of  life,  serious  injury  or  where  circumstances 
indicate  strong  possibility  of  same,  must  be  reported  and 
investigated. 

LIGHTS.  The  diagram  showing  lighting  requirements 
has  been  considerably  revised  to  make  easier  reading  and 
to  clarify  the  requirements  under  Inland,  Great  Lakes, 
Western  Rivers  and  International  Rules.  Only  motorboat 
owners  have  the  option  of  electing  to  comply  either  with 
rules  applicable  for  specific  waters  or  with  International 
Rules.  All  watercraft  must  have  fixed  lights  if  operated  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise  but  provision  is  made  for  small 
boats  to  carry  lights  ready  to  exhibit  in  time  to  avert  col- 
lision. 

LIFE  SAVING  DEVICES.  Coast  Guard  approved  de- 
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vices  must  be  worn  by  all  non-swimmers  and  children 
under  nine  (9)  years  of  age  on  all  lakes  owned  by  Fish 
Commission  or  Bureau  of  State  Parks.  Water  skiers  are 
to  be  counted  as  “persons  on  board”  in  complying  with 
law  which  requires  one  CG  approved  LSD  for  each  person 
on  board  unless  skier  is  already  wearing  such  a device. 

WATER  SKIING.  All  skiers  must  wear  a Life  Saving 
Device.  (Starting  in  April  1972  such  devices  must  be  of 
type  approved  by  CG.)  All  boats  towing  skiers  must  have 
on  board  a competent  observer  assigned  responsibility  of 
watching  the  skiers.  All  ski  ramps  must  be  authorized  by 
the  Commission  and  have  official  signs  furnished  by  the 
Commission  with  the  permit,  affixed. 

KITE  SKIING.  The  “individual  permit”  system  is  abol- 
ished. Kite  skiers  must  wear  CG  approved  LSD’s  and  may 
fly  any  day  between  sunrise  and  sunset  on  the  waters  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  and  published  in  WS-250. 

SLOW,  MINIMUM-HEIGHT-SWELL  SPEED.  This  is 
the  speed  to  which  you  are  limited  when  operating  within 
100  feet  of:  (a)  the  shore  line;  (b)  floats,  except  for  ski 
jumps  and  ski  landing  floats;  (c)  docks;  (d)  launching 
ramps;  (f)  anchored,  moored  or  drifting  boats. 

It  means  that  when  you  approach  within  100  feet  of  the 
items  listed,  your  wake  must  be  reduced  to  minimum  and 
if  you’re  planing  and  thus  creating  minimal  wake,  you 
must  slow  early  enough  so  that  the  wake  caused  by  com- 
ing off  plane  will  not  create  a disturbance.  This  regulation 
means  that  in  confined  waters  operation  must  be  consid- 
erably restricted. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


<ROM  W.  E.  R.,  WILKES-BARRE: 

“How  can  I bend  a few  replacement  frames  for  my  17- 
jot  lapstrake  runabout?’ 

— Oak  frames  must  be  steamed  in  order  to  bend  them,  and 
simple  rig  can  be  improvised  with  ease.  Get  the  oak  strips 
eeded  cut  by  your  lumber  yard,  and  find  a piece  of  scrap 
eel  pipe  large  enough  to  slip  them  inside. 

Your  boiler  can  be  a five-gallon  gasoline  can  (rinse  the 
as  out  first)  on  a gas  or  electric  hot  plate.  An  old  section  of 
D-inch  steam  hose  will  slip  over  the  spout,  leading  into 
re  end  of  the  steel  pipe.  Stuff  rags  in  both  ends  of  the  pipe 

> contain  the  steam  without  building  up  a pressure,  and 
earn  the  wood  strips  for  about  12  hours.  Lay  out  the  con- 
rur  of  the  frame  or  frames  on  a workbench  or  sheet  of 
lywood,  and  nail  down  blocks  to  hold  the  oak  strip  in  po- 
tion. After  the  strip  has  been  steamed,  it  will  be  easy  to 
end  it  into  place.  When  it  cools  and  drys,  it  will  hold  the 
esired  shape.  Be  sure  to  pre-drill  the  holes  for  the  screws, 

> avoid  splitting  the  new  frames. 


with  spare  batteries  and  bulb,  and  a good  pair  of  7 x 50 
binoculars  which  will  cost  at  least  $60.00  if  they  are  worth 
buying  at  all.  (Don’t  believe  everything  you  read  in  the 
discount  ads.) 

Purchase  all  of  the  items  listed  from  marine  dealers  or 
other  quality  retailers.  Equipment  that  is  good  enough  for 
a boat  is  never  cheap,  and  dependability  is  more  important 
than  price. 

The  list  given  is  basic;  take  anything  else  that  you 
think  you  might  possibly  have  use  for,  and  make  additions 
from  time  to  time,  while  discarding  some  items  that  are 
found  to  be  surplus. 

The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  you  must 
have  everything  you  could  possibly  need  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, because  boats  never  seem  to  develop  problems  ex- 
cept when  help  is  not  at  hand.  The  difference  between  the 
competent  skipper  and  the  trouble-plauged  novice  is  large- 
ly a matter  of  preparation.  Having  what  you  need  when 
you  need  it  will  make  your  boating  much  safer  and  more 
enjoyable. 


'ROM  C.  L.  C„  HOLIDAYSBURG: 

“We  have  just  purchased  an  18-foot  daycruiser  which 
re  plan  to  trailer  to  the  rivers,  Lake  Erie  and  the  East 
'oast.  What  items  of  equipment  should  we  have  aboard?” 

— In  addition  to  those  items  required  by  law,  such  as  life 
reservers,  navigation  lights,  etc.,  we  would  recommend  the 
allowing  as  a minimum  list: 

Tool  kit,  including  six  assorted  screwdrivers,  open-end 
renches  from  3/8  to  3/4  inch,  8-  and  12-inch  adjustable 
renches,  10-inch  slip-joint  pliers,  6-inch  side  cutting  pliers, 
ad  a spark-plug  socket. 

Spare  parts,  as  recommended  by  the  manufacturer  of 
>ur  engine,  plus  a coffee  can  full  of  odd  nuts,  bolts, 
rews,  wire,  tape  and  any  other  items  like  canvas  snaps  or 
>tter  pins  that  your  particular  boat  is  likely  to  need.  Spare 
ulbs  for  your  lights  are  a must. 

First  aid  kit,  in  a waterproof  box,  complete  with  a box  of 
isorted  band  aids,  a good  first  aid  manual,  and  plastic 
lottles  of  antiseptic  and  insect  repellent. 

Cordage,  including  three  15-foot  mooring  lines,  one  75- 
*>t  anchor/lock  line,  and  an  extra  50-foot  length  of  spare 
ne,  all  3/8-inch  nylon. 

An  anchor  of  about  12  lbs.,  preferably  a Navy  or  Dan- 
>rth  pattern;  six-foot  boathook;  long-handled  canoe  paddle; 
>mbination  pump  kit  for  bilge  pumping,  crankcase  oil 
tanging,  or  fuel  transfer;  fenders;  flashlight  (buoyant) 


FROM  J.  F.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“My  16-foot  drag  boat  has  a 427-cubic  inch  engine  rated 
at  350  hp.,  but  the  best  I can  clock  is  around  56  mph.  Do 
you  think  a different  prop  would  help?” 

— It  might,  and  if  you  run  that  boat  on  the  rivers,  it 
might  also  help  if  you  make  sure  your  affairs  are  in  order. 

^SSSSS^ 

FROM  S.  V.,  PHILADELPHIA: 

“What  are  the  requirements  to  obtain  a Coast  Guard 
license  to  operate  a head  boat  on  the  East  Coast?” 

— A ‘head  boat’  is  a passenger  vessel  carrying  fishermen 
offshore  on  a per-head  charge,  and  the  operator  is  required 
to  be  licensed  for  passenger  service.  Briefly,  the  require- 
ments are  that  the  applicant  be  at  least  21  years  of  age, 
be  in  good  physical  condition  and  have  acceptable  sight, 
hearing  and  color  sense,  have  experience  commensurate  with 
the  requirements  of  the  service  for  which  the  license  is 
desired,  and  be  able  to  pass  a written  examination  on  the 
Rules  of  the  Road,  safety,  regulations,  fire-fighting,  and 
related  subjects.  For  complete  information,  you  should  con- 
tact your  district  Coast  Guard  Office  of  Marine  Inspection, 
located  in  the  Customhouse,  Philadelphia. 
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by  ROBERT  J.  BIELO 
Executive  Director 


The  Number  One  1971  Pennsylvania  fishing  license  was  presented  to 
Governor  Milton  Shapp  in  a special  ceremony  shown  above  in  the  Gov- 
ernor’s reception  room. 

Fishermen  and  conservationists  from  all  over  Pennsylvania  can  be 
assured  our  new  Governor  is  interested  in  fishing  and  in  our  programs  as 
his  first  question  was,  “Are  we  doing  research  on  how  to  improve  condi- 
tions in  our  streams  for  natural  reproduction  of  trout?” 

The  question  scored  a direct  hit  and  certainly  raises  a point  important 
to  all  of  us.  Obviously  the  more  of  the  burden  of  producing  trout  that  can 
be  left  to  Mother  Nature’s  care,  the  more  of  our  attention  we  can  turn  to 
other  problems. 

Actually,  in  the  few  moments  I had  with  the  Governor  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  go  into  the  details  of  a full  answer.  However,  when  the  Governor 
asks  a question,  an  answer  is  tantamount  to  an  order,  thus  ANGLER 
Editor,  Tom  Eggler  promises  space  will  be  available  in  a forthcoming 
issue  to  thoroughly  discuss  the  many  interesting  and  important  ramifica- 
tions of  Governor  Shapp’s  first  inquiry  into  our  program. 
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VALUABLE  SNAKES 

Your  otherwise  excellent  December  issue  ended  on  a sour 
note  indeed  when  I read  the  paragraph  from  Waterways 
Patrolman  Frederick  O.  Ohlsen  in  “Notes  from  the 
Streams.”  What  possible  justification  could  there  be  for 
the  killing  of  the  snake?  And  presumably  Mr.  Ohlsen  ap- 
proves of  the  other  snake  killings  he  reported. 

Surely  we  should  realize  by  now  the  valuable  place  of 
snakes,  poisonous  as  well  as  the  others,  in  the  ecology. 

John  R.  Hursh,  Middletown,  Ohio 


LIKES  “ACCESS  AREAS ” 

I have  been  a subscriber  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  for 
three  years,  since  I have  been  retired  and  I think  it  is 
great.  No  ding  dang  advertising. 

I was  very  much  interested  in  John  Thompson’s  article 
“New  Access  Areas”  in  last  October’s  issue  since  I live 
very  near  the  Delaware  River.  My  fishing  buddy  and  I 
are  very  disgusted  because  we  find  so  very  few  places  to 
fish  and  so  many  “no  trespassing”  signs. 

It  is  great  to  know  something  is  being  done  to  provide 
more  access  to  the  river. 

John  F.  Stamberger,  Philadelphia 


NEVER  GIVES  UP 

Enclosed  please  find  my  renewal  to  the  Angler  for  1971. 
I am  eighty-one  years  old  and  cannot  hit  the  streams  any- 
more but  I do  enjoy  reading  the  Angler.  A good  angler 
never  gives  up! 

Valentine  W.  Corell,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 

WELL  EQUIPPED 

One  day  as  my  two  sons  and  I were  fishing  a local 
stream  we  ran  into  a real  “fisherman.”  This  fellow  had  a 
large  metal  box  with  him  and  it  must  have  contained  all 
the  lures  and  flies  ever  made.  He  even  had  a temperature 
gauge  and  told  us  the  water  had  to  be  just  the  right  tem- 
perature to  catch  fish.  My  boys  and  I were  fascinated  with 
all  this  equipment  and  the  angler  appreciated  our  interest 
so  he  eagerly  demonstrated  his  ability.  We  were  with  him 
for  perhaps  twenty  minutes  and  he  changed  flies  several 
times  without  a bite.  As  we  worked  our  way  downstream, 
we  ran  into  a young  boy  using  an  old  bamboo  pole.  When 
the  boy  pulled  out  three  beautiful  trout,  the  man  asked 
what  he  was  using  for  bait.  When  the  boy  answered 
“worms,”  the  expert  gave  him  a funny  look  and  said, 
“Son,  when  you  grow  up  and  become  a real  fisherman, 
you’ll  realize  you  cant  catch  fish  on  worms  in  this  kind  of 

Don  Farber,  Sr.,  Emporium 

GOOD  BASS  FISHING 

First  of  all,  I would  like  to  commend  the  editor  and 
staff  of  the  Angler  for  a truly  magnificent  job  in  the  pub- 
lication of  your  magazine.  As  a subscriber  for  over  2 Vi 
years,  I look  forward  eagerly  to  receiving  each  issue;  much 
more  so  than  any  other  magazine  to  which  I presently  sub- 
scribe. 

And  as  a student  at  the  Capitol  Campus  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  I had  the  best  summer  of  small- 
mouth  fishing  in  my  life  last  summer  here  in  the  Susque- 
hanna. Fishing  on  the  average  of  3 evenings  a week,  I 
rarely  caught  less  than  the  6 fish  limit  of  bass. 

Richard  Oyler,  Middletown 

HAND-IN-HAND 

In  answer  to  the  many  statements  on  boating  in  the 
Angler  I’d  like  to  say  I think  that  since  fishermen  use  boats, 
you  should  print  safety  features  and  stories  about  boating. 
I think  that  Ed  Jones’  article  on  boating  accidents  is  just 
great.  In  the  past  year  while  fishing  a few  lakes  in  the 
Carlisle  area  I have  seen  people  get  too  careless  in  water- 
craft. The  articles  about  fishing  are  great  also,  but  I 
think  since  fishermen  use  boats,  both  go  hand-in-hand. 

Paul  L.  Shughart,  Mt.  Holly  Springs 

COHO  SUCCESS 

The  Coho  program  which  was  started  a few  years  ago 
is  really  taking  ahold  in  Lake  Erie. 

I landed  a total  of  19  fine  fish  this  fall,  all  in  the  4 to  7 

pound  class.  They  are  a fighting  fish  and  very  good  eating, 

especially  smoked.  _ 

Huck  Lininger,  Erie 
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NO  CHANGES,  PLEASE 

Although  I am  only  thirteen  I feel  that  the  “Pennsyl- 
vania Angler”  is  the  greatest  magazine  I have  ever  read.  I 
look  forward  to  its  arrival  every  month. 

As  I can  see  by  some  letters  published  in  your  Leaky 
Boots  column  many  people  think  that  the  boating  articles, 
or  articles  pertaining  to  subjects  other  than  fishing,  should 
be  discontinued.  I think  these  articles  tie  in  with  fishing 
and  boating  safety  in  many  ways  so  please  don’t  let  a few 
unhappy  fishermen  change  your  great  magazine. 

Douglas  Allen,  North  Warren 


FINE  MEN 

A friend  and  I were  fishing  Harveys  Lake  one  Sunday 
last  November.  When  we  left  the  car  I thought  I closed 
the  trunk.  We  rowed  quite  a distance  from  the  car  and 
couldn’t  see  it  from  the  boat.  Meanwhile  a gust  of  wind 
must  have  opened  the  trunk  wide  open.  In  the  trunk  was  a 
valuable  rod,  two  reels,  boat  cushions,  boots,  a tire  and 
other  equipment  but  thanks  to  special  waterways  patrol- 
man Joseph  Waiter  nothing  turned  up  missing.  He  noticed 
my  trunk  door  open  and  stopped  and  closed  the  trunk.  A 
shore  fisherman  later  told  me  a patrolman  stopped,  looked 
into  my  trunk,  and  then  closed  it.  On  the  way  borne  I met 
him  at  the  outlet  and  personally  thanked  him  but  now  I 
want  to  let  everyone  know  what  fine  men  represent  the 

Commission.  _ , 

Pete  Washik,  Nanticoke 


STRIPED  BASS? 

I’ll  forget  about  all  the  usual  accolades  for  your  maga- 
zine and  get  down  to  my  question.  Is  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  considering  or  will  it  ever  consider  in- 
troduction of  the  striped  bass  to  Pennsylvania  waters?  I 
note  they  have  been  stocked  in  a number  of  lakes  in  other 
states.  In  view  of  the  success  of  the  coho  program  (got 
skunked  again)  I wonder  if  the  striped  bass  would  be 
an  effective  game  fish  since  they  live  to  be  about  twenty 
years  versus  the  coho’s  short  three  year  span.  I believe  that 
a three  state  joint  project  (in  view  of  the  required  spawn- 
ing waters)  would  be  necessary. 

Anyways  this  would  give  your  biologists  something  to 
think  about. 

Evan  G.  Thomas,  Erie 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  already  stocked 
striped  bass  in  two  Keystone  State  lakes  on  an  experimental 
basis.  For  more  information  see  page  27. 

Tom  Eggler,  editor 


WHAT  HAPPENED? 

In  the  November  issue  a great  catch  of  brown  trout 
was  reported  in  the  “Notes  from  the  Streams”  section  by 
Waterways  Patrolman  Bernard  D.  Ambrose  and  also  by 
Stan  Paulakovich  in  his  “Fishing  Outlook”  article.  Jim 
Hetrick,  the  famous  fisherman,  according  to  Patrolman 
Ambrose,  has  made  many  large  catches.  The  34  pounds  of 
brown  trout  ranging  from  about  19-25  inches  were  caught 
on  a home-tied  fly  Mr.  Hetrick  calls  the  Kinzua  Warrior 
Fawn  Fly.  All  of  these  details  were  reported  except  the 


one  which  I consider  the  most  important.  What  happened 
to  all  those  trout?  Were  they  all  returned  to  the  water,  or 
only  a few?  It  takes  a long  time  to  eat  34  pounds  of  trout, 
and  100  times  longer  for  them  to  reach  this  size. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Hetrick  if  he  released  most  of  his  catch, 
but  if  this  excessive  catch  was  all  kept,  the  fly  he  used 
should  be  tied  for  sale,  and  called  the  “Brown  Trout  Kil- 
ler,” and  future  reports  of  his  catches  be  recorded  in  an- 
other magazine.  I realize  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  proud 
of  the  fish  found  in  our  waters,  and  has  a duty  to  report 
good  fishing,  and  large  catches,  but  it  also  has  a duty  to 
collect  all  the  facts,  emphasize  conservation,  cooperation, 
and  fishing  for  sport  and  fun.  What  about  those  large 
trout?  Wasn’t  anyone  interested  in  asking  the  most  impor- 
tant question?  _ _ w „ 

Charles  Furinsky,  McKeesport 

A picture  of  Mr.  Hetrick  with  his  fantastic  catch — which 
he  kept — is  scheduled  for  publication  in  a future  issue  of 
the  Angler. 

Tom  Eggler,  editor 


FORGET  BOATING 

I am  a native  Pennsylvanian  and  have  read  the  Angler 
for  about  thirty  years. 

I have  seen,  in  17  years  in  Ohio,  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  a magazine  similar  to  yours.  The  old  “Ohio  Con- 
servation Bulletin”  was  a publication  that  was  a joy  for 
any  outdoorsman  to  read,  then  some  political  meddling 
changed  it  to  “The  Wonderful  World  of  Ohio”  printing 
just  about  anything  to  promote  Ohio— including  articles 
promoting  industry  and  pollution.  For  several  years  now 
we  have  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  a state  sportsman 
magazine.  I hope  you  see  the  parallel  between  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  and  start  making  the  Pennsylvania  “Angler” 
worthy  of  its  name  and  forget  the  boating  and  other  side 
issues. 

H.  David  Sigmund,  Lancaster,  Ohio 


“HOW  WAS  THAT  FOR  A LAUNCHING? 
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TROUT, 


Many  have  heard  about  the  instant  fish  of  Africa  and 
South  America,  a small  but  remarkable  group  of  annual 
top  minnows  which  appeared  as  if  by  magic  in  the  puddles 
created  by  the  passing  rainy  seasons.  Once  thought  to  be 
the  product  of  spontaneous  generation,  naturalists  learned 
that  these  unusual  and  highly  colorful  creatures  resulted 
from  the  eggs  of  the  previous  generation  of  fishes  which 
had  survived  the  dessication  of  the  dry  season.  This  “in- 
stant fish,”  this  miracle  of  nature,  cannot  begin  to  compare 
to  the  instant  fish— the  trout-produced  by  man.  Nowhere 
can  man  or  nature  provide  100,000  pounds  of  animals  per 
acre  to  refurbish  a natural  void.  Nowhere  else  does  man 
have  a living  source  of  protein  or  even  carbohydrates  in 
such  a limited  area  which  can  provide  food— let  alone  a 
classic  sport.  It  just  didn’t  happen  overnight— it  took  a long 
time.  It  is  not  something  that  occurred  seasonally  but 
rather  evolved  over  the  past  200  years. 

When  the  German,  Jacobi  in  1763,  first  artificially 
spawned  and  fertilized  trout  eggs,  he  set  the  stage  for  one 
of  the  recreation  miracles  of  the  20th  Century— instant  fish- 
ing. Little  happened  during  the  first  hundred  years  after 
Jacobi’s  discovery,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  hun- 
dred years  in  the  late  1860’s,  it  became  fashionable  to 
hatch  and  rear  large  numbers  of  fingerling  trout  in  hatch- 
eries to  stock  in  waters  where  native  stocks  were  fast  be- 
coming extinct.  These  plantings  of  fingerling  fish  probably 


New  methods  and  modernized  facilii 
can  mean  more  “instant”  fish — tri 
Greater  numbers  of  sac  fry  (far  li 
can  grow  to  greater  size  faster  _ tll| 
stream  bred  natives.  The  difference  is 
parent  when  you  look  at  a two  year 
native  as  compared  to  a hatchery  t: 
of  the  same  age  (above).  One  of  the  r 
est  concepts  involves  rearing  trout  i; 
silo  (left)  and  experiments  are  under 
at  the  PFC  research  center  at  Beniji 
Springs.  New  hatcheries  and  updated 
ciiities  at  old  hatcheries  such  as  at  Hu: 
dale  (right)  should  help  PFC  produc 
of  trout. 
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augmented  to  some  extent  the  depleted  natural  populations 
out  were  far  from  adequate  to  supply  enough  fish  for  the 
increasing  pressure. 

In  spite  of  a popular  conception  which  still  exists  with 
he  ill-informed  today,  it  wasn’t  enough  to  put  fingerlings 
n the  water  because  these  fish  had  to  survive  all  the 
stresses  of  nature  for  two  or  more  years  before  they  were 
catchable  size.  Even  in  wild  populations  the  natural  pres- 
sures are  extreme  enough  to  reduce  the  offspring  to  two— 
:he  two  which  nature  intended  to  replace  the  two  parents. 
With  odds  such  as  these  against  the  artificially  planted 
fingerlings,  fishing  failed  to  improve  to  any  degree.  It 
wasn’t  until  over  60  years  later  with  the  advent  of  auto- 
trucks and  good  roads  that  somebody  thought  about  haul- 
ing large  trout  in  cans  directly  to  streams  instead  of  ship- 
ping by  the  slow  and  transfer-prone  railroads.  Still  this 
was  not  the  answer  because  not  enough  fish  could  be 
hauled  to  provide  the  fishing  required  by  the  growing 
army  of  anglers  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  1930’s,  about  1938,  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  fish  tank  trucks  with  recirculating  water 
units  were  put  in  use.  The  large  loads  of  catchable  trout 
these  trucks  could  carry  opened  up  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept in  fish  management— it  was  tbe  beginning  of  instant 
fishing. 

After  the  hauling  of  trout  was  no  longer  a major  prob- 


lem, the  hatcheries  geared  to  provide  more  trout  of  ac- 
ceptable sizes  for  the  angler.  This  brought  about  new  con- 
cepts in  hatchery  design,  nutrition  and  techniques.  Not  too 
long  ago  trout  hatcheries  which  produced  5,000  pounds 
per  man  year  were  considered  operating  at  top  efficiency. 
In  the  late  1950’s  and  early  1960’s,  20,000  pounds  per 
man  year  was  not  unheard  of.  Today  with  mechanization 
and  proper  hatchery  design,  six  men  could  produce  an 
amazing  number  of  pounds  if  the  water  supply  were  ade- 
quate. 

There  is  no  other  animal  or  fish  which  lends  itself  to 
such  a remarkable  production.  Many  people  all  over  the 
world  are  still  striving  to  provide  their  country  with  a 
protein.  They  study  and  selectively  breed  carp  but  these 
are  not  reared  in  numbers  comparable  to  trout.  A good 
carp  pond  in  the  Near  East  may  produce  about  3,000  or 
4,000  pounds  per  acre  and  a catfish  pond  in  the  south 
may  produce  a couple  of  thousand  pounds  per  acre  or  in 
exceptional  cases  10,000  pounds  per  acre.  With  good 
management,  the  intensive  culture  of  bass  fed  dry  feeds 
will  yield  about  250  pounds  per  acre  of  fingerlings  and 
about  2,000  pounds  of  yearlings.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
one  rears  muskellunge  to  the  fall  fingerling  stage,  the  pro- 
duction is  limited  by  the  available  food— the  myriads  of 
living  minnows  which  are  required  to  feed  this  species. 
This  does  not  even  begin  to  approach  the  production  of 
trout— 95,000  pounds  per  surface  acre  and  over. 

For  warmwater  hatchery  ponds  in  the  northern  latitudes, 
300  to  400  pounds  per  acre  of  fingerlings  is  considered 
excellent  production.  If  these  same  fish  were  to  be  reared 
to  catchable  size,  it  would  take  at  least  three  years— not 
comparable  to  the  fifteen  months  needed  to  rear  catchable- 
size  trout.  Trout  hatcheries  have  the  advantage  of  produc- 
ing a crop  each  year;  whereas  the  warmwater  hatchery,  if 
the  fish  were  held  to  a catchable  size,  would  be  tied  up 
for  three  years  with  one  year’s  stocking. 

Trout  is  the  only  species  which  can  be  hauled  safely 
throughout  the  year  and  stocked  without  fear  of  loss  if  the 
receiving  area  has  the  proper  water  temperature  while 
transportation  of  adult  warmwater  species  after  about  May 
15th  in  these  latitudes  can  be  disastrous.  Almost  all  at- 
tempts at  hauling  warmwater  species  in  late  spring  and 
summer  wind  up  as  a major  catastrophe. 

Any  stocking  of  trout  can  be  called  a maintenance  stock- 
ing and,  best  of  all,  provides  instant  fishing.  However, 
maintenance  stocking  of  warmwater  fish  in  our  waters  is 

continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

TROUT  the  instant  fish 

usually  useless  unless  certain  conditions  exist,  i.e.,  if  a pond 
is  new  with  no  competitive  species  or  a pond  is  lowered 
and  a vacuum  created  where  the  introduced  species  can 
live  and  thrive.  Muskellunge  can  be  introduced  as  finger- 
lings  with  some  success  only  because  they  grow  to  such  a 
relatively  large  size  in  the  hatcheries.  They  attain  6 to  16 
inches  during  their  first  summer  but  are  still  three  years 
away  from  legal  length.  No  instant  fishing  here. 

It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  source  of  fish 
which  would  be  available  for  stocking  other  than  hatchery- 
reared  fish.  Most  often  mentioned  are  the  species  available 
as  salvage  fish.  One  might  think  that  fish  could  be  sal- 
vaged from  large  bodies  of  water  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  provide  extensive  fishing.  However,  this  is  far  from 
true. 

At  the  Pvmatuning  Sanctuary  where  the  Linesville 
hatchery  is  located,  about  40,000  pounds  of  fish  are  sal- 
vaged each  year.  The  annual  production  averages  about 
30,000  fish  or  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  16  pounds 
per  acre  of  production.  This  supply  is  barely  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  community  ponds  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Lake  Erie  could  provide  a good 
portion  of  the  necessary  salvage  fish.  A number  of  years 
ago  the  state  attempted  to  do  this  with  pound  nets.  Be- 
side bringing  complaints  from  sport  fishermen,  it  was 
found  that  only  a limited  number  could  be  caught  and 
these  cost  $1.00  per  pound.  Although  not  too  expensive, 
the  number  that  could  be  taken  each  day  was  limited  as 
compared  to  a trout  hatchery  where  six  or  eight  large 
trucks  with  9,000  to  10,000  pounds  on  board  can  take  off 
each  morning  and  distribute  their  fish.  In  one  instance  in 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  salvage  of  large  numbers  of  channel 
catfish  in  the  spring  of  the  year  has  reduced  the  size  of  the 
catfish  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  numbers  will  be 


greatly  lowered.  Most  any  fish  that  is  harvested  heavily 
on  the  spawning  run  can  eventually  be  decimated.  This  is 
true  even  in  lakes  the  size  of  our  Great  Lakes.  The  Dela- 
ware Bay  is  the  next  large  water  area  which  could  pro- 
vide salvage  fish  for  Pennsylvania  anglers.  Here,  too,  the 
catch  is  approximately  30,000  fish  per  year— limited  to  the 
catfish  family. 

Salvaging  fish  from  farm  ponds  and  small  areas  which 
are  drained  are  exercises  in  frustration.  None  of  these  ever 
produce  any  fish  which  could  make  any  large  or  even 
mediocre  contributions  to  the  fishing  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. When  one  considers  there  is  only  a couple 
hundred  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  in  a lake,  and  only  a very 
few  of  these  will  be  of  the  species,  sizes  and  numbers 
which  are  desired  by  the  fishermen,  then  it  is  easily  under- 
standable that  salvaging  fish,  except  under  the  best  condi- 
tions in  especially  large  water  areas,  has  little  value. 

On  the  surface,  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  purist  that  trout 
are  the  only  species  which  lends  themselves  to  instant  fish- 
ing, but  actually  the  purist  has  the  hatcheries  to  thank  for 
some  excellent  wild  trout  fishing.  The  hatchery  trout  have 
played  an  important  part  in  furnishing  stocks  of  brown 
trout  which  are  self-perpetuating  in  many  of  our  streams. 
The  brown  trout  often  thrives  and  reproduces  in  areas 
where  no  other  species  of  salmonid  could  make  the  grade. 
Like  the  whitetailed  deer,  it  has  often  adapted  itself  to 
heavily  populated  areas. 

The  hatchery-stocked  streams  in  heavily  populated  areas 
take  fishing  pressure  from  wild  trout  streams,  from  small 
wilderness  areas  which  could  not  stand  intensive  pressure 
(see  “Stocking  Heresy,”  October  1968  Angler),  and  from 
the  sparsely  populated  areas  where  one  can  be  alone  on 
a large  stream.  There  is  also  space  on  the  heavily  stocked, 
heavily  fished  areas  for  the  purist.  If  you  are  a fisherman, 
a good  fisherman,  try  these  streams  in  late  June  and  July. 
The  instant  fishing  of  the  early  season  is  gone,  but  there 
is  a challenge  remaining  which  will  test  the  best  of  men. 

Remember,  good  fishing  is  available  in  the  Common- 
wealth, both  because  and  in  spite  of  the  hatchery  trout— 
the  instant  fish  for  instant  fishing. 


GAR  GETS  HOME  AT  AQUA  ZOO 


— photo  by  Bob  Kopta 


by  Tom  Quakers 

Last  July  on  the  Allegheny  River  near  Pittsburgh 
Leo  Tyler  and  his  fishing  buddy  Phil  Robinson,  both 
14,  were  fishing  from  Leo’s  father’s  houseboat.  Leo 
made  a cast  toward  a feeding  fish  and  instantly  he 
became  fast  to  a 36"  spotted  gar. 

The  boys  made  a quick  phone  call  and  now  “Boris” 
the  gar  is  living  in  a new  home  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Aqua  Zoo. 
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Except  for  a limited  number  of  fish- 
ermen from  the  Southeastern  section 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  annual  spring  run 
of  Herring  up  the  Delaware  River  is 
practically  unknown.  The  run  of  the 
herring  precedes  the  run  of  its  cousin 
the  famous  American  White  Shad,  by 
several  weeks  to  a month.  The  run  of 
the  Herring  normally  occurs  when 
most  streams  and  seasons  for  game  fish 
is  closed.  This  offers  fishermen  a 
chance  to  get  out  and  really  catch  fish. 

Early  in  the  year  the  herring,  Alosa 
aestiualis,  commonly  called  blueback 
or  glut  herring  begin  to  gather  in  the 
Delaware  Bay  preparatory  to  their 
spawning  run.  With  them  in  great 
numbers  are  the  alewife.  These  two 
species  are  difficult  to  tell  apart  and 
the  average  fisherman  generally  calls 
them  all  herring.  When  the  water  tem- 
perature in  the  bay  near  the  45  degree 
mark,  usually  in  early  March,  these 
fish  set  off  on  their  hazardous  journey. 
Their  trip  will  take  them  through  the 
pollution  below  Philadelphia  to  their 
spawning  grounds  above  Trenton 
Falls,  140  miles  away. 

Very  little  commercial  fishing  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  lower  Delaware  for  her- 
ring. The  first  sign  of  sport  fishing 
occurs  at  the  foot  of  Pennypack  Street 
and  at  the  foot  of  Linden  Street  at  the 
site  of  the  old  Torresdale  Hatchery  in 
Philadelphia.  The  public  boat  ramp  at 
the  Torresdale  site  gets  plenty  of  use 
during  March  and  April  by  herring 
fishermen  since  access  to  the  river  is 
difficult  from  here  up  to  Bristol,  9 or 
10  miles  away.  At  Bristol,  the  Commis- 
sion’s access  ramp  is  a favorite  spot. 
From  Bristol  up  to  Trenton  Falls  is 
roughly  20  miles  by  river  and  at  Tren- 
ton Falls  is  the  end  of  tidewater.  This 
area,  133  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  Bay  marks  the  beginning  of 


FISHING 

OUTLOOK 

By --  Stan  Paulakovich 


the  choice  spawning  grounds  for  her- 
ring. Herring  can  spawn  below  this 
area  and  certainly  some  of  them  do, 
but  the  most  heavily  used  section  for 
spawning  is  from  Trenton  Falls  up  to 
the  wing-dams  at  Lumberville.  This 
stretch  covers  just  a little  over  23 
miles. 

Fishermen  line  the  shores  both  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Trenton  Falls  area  when  the  herring 
run  is  on.  Public  and  private  boat 
ramps  are  located  in  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton on  the  New  Jersey  side.  Few  or  no 
boats  are  available  in  the  vicinitv  for 
rental,  but  it’s  not  unusual  to  see  sev- 
eral hundred  boat  fishermen  in  the 
Trenton  Falls  pool  when  the  run  is  on. 
And  they  all  catch  fish  too!  On  the 
Pennsylvania  side,  from  here  to  Lum- 
berville Route  32  parallels  the  river 
the  entire  distance  and  shore  fisher- 
men have  their  choice  of  sites. 

The  herring  and  the  alewife  gener- 
ally spawn  in  their  fourth  or  fifth  year. 
After  the  rigors  of  spawning  a few  of 
them  die  but  the  majority  return  to 
the  sea  in  slow  easy  stages  over  a 
period  of  several  months.  The  fry  feed 
heavily  in  fresh  water  and  when  the 
water  temperatures  begin  to  drop  to 
around  the  45  degree  mark  they  head 
for  the  bay  and  get  there  towards  the 
end  of  the  year.  Adult  fish  during  the 
spawning  run  will  average  11  to  12 
inches  and  weigh  less  than  a pound. 
Big  ones,  about  14  inches  long  will 
weigh  just  over  a pound.  They  are  not 
a big  fish  but  they  are  a good  jumper 
and  scrapper  on  light  tackle. 

The  methods  for  taking  herring  are 
different  and  sometimes  hard  to  be- 
lieve. When  fishing  from  a boat,  small 
Hildebrand  spinners  in  gold,  flicker 
spinners,  bright  colored  ice  jigs  or  even 
small  shad  darts,  cast  and  allowed  to 


sink  and  then  retrieved  slowly  will 
catch  fish.  The  best  and  cheapest  way 
to  catch  them  though  is  like  this:  at- 
tach a weight  to  the  end  of  the  line 
sufficient  enough  to  cast  and  to  get 
the  lures  to  the  bottom  quickly.  Split 
shot,  dipsey  sinkers  or  even  shad  darts 
are  used.  Up  from  the  weight  a foot 
apart  space  two  or  three  plain  gold 
hooks,  long  shank  size  6 or  8.  Tie  them 
on  so  they  stand  out  from  the  line. 
Cast  this  rig  out,  let  it  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom then  retrieve  it  in  slow  twitches. 
When  they’re  hitting  one,  two  and 
even  three  herring  can  be  caught  on 
one  cast. 

Shore  fishermen  use  this  method 
with  plain  gold  hooks  and  do  well  but 
it  is  a little  harder  to  master.  Four 
pound  test  line  is  sufficient  and  when 
vou  attach  the  weight  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  use  one  pound  test  so  that  if 
you  do  get  snagged  all  you  lose  is  the 
sinker.  Fly  rod  fishermen  use  the  plain 
gold  hooks  or  wet  flies  in  sizes  10  and 
12  tied  on  gold  hooks.  Dark  patterns 
seem  to  work  best.  When  fishing  with 
the  flv  rod,  makes  sure  your  flies  or 
lures  are  fished  slow  and  deep. 

Above  Trenton  Falls,  early  morning 
and  late  evening  fishing  is  best.  The 
herring  spawn  after  dusk  and  they’re 
most  active  then.  Try  to  locate  waters 
that  are  10  to  12  feet  deep  in  the 
channels  when  you’re  fishing  this  area. 
At  Trenton  Falls  and  below,  the  tides 
effect  the  fishing  most.  A good  sunny 
day  at  high  tide  is  the  best  time.  Re- 
member there  are  two  high  tides  and 
two  low  tides  in  each  24  hour  period. 

And  be  careful  if  you’re  fishing  at 
Trenton  Falls  or  below— either  in  a 
boat  or  from  shore.  If  you’re  wading 
you  will  notice  the  gradual  rising  of 
the  water  from  low  tide  to  high  tide. 
When  you  notice  this  it’s  time  to  head 
for  the  shore.  Don’t  get  yourself 
stranded  on  a sand  bar  or  a rock  ledge 
out  in  the  river  when  the  tide  comes 
in.  If  you’re  in  a boat  make  sure  that 
when  you  anchor  you  allow  enough 
slack  in  the  line  to  compensate  for  the 
rising  tide.  Last  year  3 anglers  an- 
chored out  below  Trenton  Falls.  The 
fish  were  hitting  and  each  fish  that 
was  caught  was  deposited  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  They  didn’t  notice 
the  rising  tide,  the  weight  of  the  fish 
they  had  caught,  or  the  short  anchor 
line— until  the  boat  sank  and  they  had 
continued  on  page  28 
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A humorous  argument  re- 
futing the  popular  belief 
that  the  sport  of  fishing  is 
relaxing. 


IS 

FISHING 

REALLY 

RELAXING? 


by  Roger  S.  Gerney 

illustrations:  Ron  Jenkins 


With  the  opening  day  of  trout  season  only  several  weeks 
of  sleepless  nights  and  restless  days  away,  Pennsylvania 
fishermen  are  recalling  the  joys  of  fishing  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  coming  season.  This  waiting  period  is  the  time 
of  year  when  boots  are  patched,  reels  oiled,  flies  tied,  and 
wives  complaining  because  their  husbands  are  spending 
too  much  time  in  the  den  when  they  should  be  shoveling 
snow  or  fixing  the  faucet.  This  is  also  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  most  prominent  spokesmen  for  fishing,  those 
enthusiastic  outdoor  writers,  are  extolling  the  virtues  of 
fishing  in  their  magazines  and  newspaper  columns  with 
increased  intensity. 

Being  an  avid  fisherman  with  few  complaints  about  the 
sport,  I agree  when  outdoors  writers  say  fishing  is  adven- 
turous—especially  after  having  had  my  boat  used  for  target 
practice,  (with  me  in  it)  by  kids  who  grew  tired  of  throw- 
ing stones  at  floating  bottles.  I also  agree  when  writers 
say  fishing  is  healthful,  because  falling  into  an  ice-cold 
stream  in  mid-April  can  do  wonders  for  a sluggish  body 
by  awakening  long-dormant  senses.  When  writers  say  fish- 
ing is  exciting,  I agree,  again.  What  fisherman  hasn’t  ex- 
perienced a tingle  of  excitement  while  observing  a blond 
fisherwoman”  clad  in  tight  shorts  and  a skimpy  halter, 
demonstrating  the  art  of  roll-casting  in  its  most  exquisite 
form?  Indeed,  writers  have  attached  such  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  virtues  to  fishing  that  it  would  seem  to  be  the  per- 
fect sport. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  this  pastime  that  irri- 
tates me:  this  is  when  the  proponents  of  fishing  claim  they 


find  it  a source  of  relaxation.  In  my  twenty  years  of  pur- 
suing those  cunning  cold-blooded  creatures,  the  only  re- 
laxed fisherman  I’ve  encountered  was  one  with  an  empty 
bottle  of  his  favorite  beverage  lying  at  his  side. 

Contrary  to  what  most  of  today’s  writers  of  fishing 
stories  and  articles  say,  I don’t  think  fishing  in  itself  is 
relaxing.  Not  only  is  fishing  frustrating,  but  it’s  the  ulti- 
mate test  for  trying  one’s  patience.  There  are  an  astonish- 
ing variety  of  factors  forming  formidable  odds  against  the 
fisherman,  all  seeking  to  push  his  sanity,  endurance  and 
patience  to  the  breaking  point. 

Before  the  fisherman  even  begins  to  pursue  his  sport, 
he  must  take  the  weather  into  consideration,  because  baro- 
metric pressure,  water  temperature,  and  water  level  have 
a great  deal  of  influence  on  the  feeding  habits  of  fish. 
Unfortunately,  fish  often  choose  to  feed  during  a rain- 
storm, making  the  fisherman  rather  uncomfortable  whether 
he  was  prepared  for  it  or  not.  This  brings  to  mind  the  in- 
evitable question:  Can  a slopping  wet  fisherman  find  re- 
laxation in  a rainstorm? 

The  feeding  habits  of  fish  are  also  determined  by  the 
seasons.  Fishing  is  at  its  best  during  the  spring  when 
temperatures  are  often  freezing,  while  the  worst  fishing  is 
during  the  summer  when  temperatures  are  mostly  comfort- 
able; therefore,  a successful  fisherman  must  suffer.  Often 
a semi-frozen  fisherman  is  thought  to  be  relaxed  because 
of  his  slow  movements  and  perhaps  a frozen  smile  on  his 
face,  but  a closer  investigation  could  prove  otherwise. 

Time  is  another  important  factor  that  must  be  consid- 
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pred.  Because  his  quarry  is  an  early  riser,  so  must  the  fish- 
3rman— for  two  reasons:  (1)  trout  often  begin  to  search 
for  their  breakfast  at  daybreak— this  is  when  they  have 
the  most  hunger  and  the  least  caution;  and  (2)  in  order 
to  compete  with  his  fellow  anglers,  the  successful  fisher- 
man’s credo  must  be  “the  first  fisherman  gets  the  most 
fish.”  This  makes  relaxation  impossible,  because  at  six  a.m., 
the  only  seemingly  relaxed  fishermen  are  those  who,  like 
horses,  can  sleep  standing  up. 

Luck,  too,  makes  the  relaxed  fisherman  a myth.  Al- 
though luck  is  almost  synonymous  with  fishing,  few  fisher- 
men are  happy  with  this  situation  because  it’s  usually  the 
bad  form  that  makes  its  unwanted  appearance.  “Have  any 
luck?”— this  most  common  question  asked  by  fishermen 
is  often  proof  of  a sad  situation  because,  “No,  not  yet,”  is 
the  most  common  answer.  Luck  is  not  only  being  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  but  it  can  cause  fishing  gear 
to  perform  tasks  for  which  it  was  neither  designed  nor 
intended.  For  example,  the  hook  with  its  sharp  point  and 
barb  catches  few  fish;  more  often,  it  catches  sunken  logs, 
overhead  tree  branches  and  on  occasion,  the  ear  of  the 
fisherman  himself.  Another  example  is  the  reel,  for  even 
if  it  is  carefully  maintained,  it  still  often  forms  that  famous 
“birds  nest.”  And  it’s  precisely  at  this  time,  that  the  fish, 
for  reasons  unknown  to  science,  will  start  feeding  with 
abandon,  as  the  hapless  fisherman  is  trying  to  untangle  his 
line!  This  phenomenon  has  caused  some  weaker  fisherman 
to  shriek  insanely  while  trodding  heavily  upon  their  fishing 
gear,  finally  throwing  the  entire  broken  mess  into  the  water, 
and  in  extreme  cases,  followed  by  the  fisherman  himself. 
In  summation,  since  bad  luck  in  fishing  often  seems  much 
more  common  than  good  luck  I don’t  see  how  fishermen 
can  derive  relaxation  from  this  sport. 

And  for  the  reader  who  remains  unconvinced,  I ask 
the  following  question:  can  a fisherman  fish  and  relax  at 
the  same  time?  I contend  that  a fisherman  cannot  do  both 
simultaneously,  because  fishing  and  relaxing  are  two  sepa- 
rate and  distant  entities.  To  be  a fisherman,  one  must  fish; 


conversely,  if  a fisherman  is  relaxing,  he  is  not  seriously 
fishing. 

Relaxation  became  erroneously  associated  with  fishing 
because  many  fishermen  whose  intended  purpose  was  to 
fish  were  seen  relaxing,  but  this  was  only  because  the  fish 
weren’t  biting;  consequently,  the  discouraged  fishermen 
chose  to  relax  as  an  alternative.  In  doing  so,  their  relaxa- 
tion has  taken  any  one  of  the  following  forms:  relaxation, 
either  by  observing  nature,  by  meditating,  by  absorbing 
sunshine,  by  absorbing  alcohol,  or  by  simply  resting. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  just  because  a person  is 
clad  in  fishing  attire  and  is  out  in  the  middle  of  a lake 
in  a boat  filled  with  fishing  gear,  it  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  he  is  fishing.  He  is  called  a fisherman,  but  is  he,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  really  “fishing”? 

Because  the  finned  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania’s  lakes 
and  rivers  are  so  unpredictable  and  their  presence  in  both 
size  and  number  is  usually  unknown,  the  ardent  angler  can 
never  be  relaxed.  Who  can  tell?  His  next  cast  may  be  the 
one  that  hooks  a trophy  fish. 

But  even  so,  while  I can’t  really  find  it  “relaxing”  I,  like 
many  of  you,  enjoy  this  number  one  sport! 
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some  answers 
to  questions  about 


The  questions  asked  and  answered  here  are  some  of  those  asked 
most  by  boaters  attending  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Boat- 
ing Safety  Schools,  (photo  by  Bob  Kopta) 


LIGHTING 


by  Capt.  Charles  E.  Leising,  USCG  (Ret.) 

Assistant  Executive  Director,  Waterways 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Without  a doubt,  the  subject  of  what  lights  are  re- 
quired by  law  is  the  one  that  boatmen  find  the  most  con- 
fusing from  among  all  the  laws  and  regulations  on  the 
books  written  to  ensure  their  safety  as  they  enjoy  boating. 

The  confusion  is  understandable  because  some  of  the 
material  published  has  been,  when  condensed  into  bro- 
chure format,  incomplete  and  misleading.  And  sometimes 
it  has  been  just  wrong.  In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  subject 
for  publication  in  Pennsylvania’s  1971  Pleasure  Boating 
Requirements,  extensive  research,  including  consultation 
with  two  Coast  Guard  experts  on  the  subject,  was  made. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  should  help  you 
determine  the  lights  required  on  all  pleasure  craft  up  to 
65  feet  on  Pennsylvania  waters  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise. With  one  exception,  these  requirements  come  directly 


from  the  Inland,  Great  Lakes,  Western  Rivers  and  Inter- 
national Rules,  as  well  as  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940.  The 
exception  is  a special  Pennsylvania  law.  Act  No.  279  en- 
acted April  24,  1929,  which  requires  all  boats  upon  lakes 
wholly  within  the  Commonwealth  to  display  at  all  times 
between  1 hour  after  sunset  and  1 hour  before  sunrise  a 
light  that  is  clearly  discernible  for  two  hundred  feet  in  all 
directions.  (See  answer  to  Q.  7.) 

Q.  1.  How  do  1 know  which  rules  apply  for  my  motor- 
boat? 

A.  So  far  as  lights  and  other  equipment  for  motorboats  is 
concerned,  the  1940  Motorboat  Act  is  all  you  need  be  con- 
cerned with  unless  you  decide  to  “go  International.”  (Ex- 
cept that  the  requirement  for  a 12-pt.  stern  light  on  waters 
subject  to  Inland  and  Western  River  Rules  for  motorboats 
propelled  by  sail  alone  comes  from  a 1958  amendment  to 
those  rules  which  the  Coast  Guard  has  officially  interpreted 
as  amending  the  Motorboat  Act.) 

Q.  2.  What  would  he  the  differences  if  I- “go  lnterna- 
tionar? 

A.  For  Classes  A and  1 (under  26  ft.  in  length),  the  32- 
pt,  all-around  stern  light  would  have  to  be  converted  to  a 
12-pt.  light  and  you  would  need  to  carry  an  additional 
20-pt.  white  light  forward  at  least  3 feet  higher  than  the 
side  lights. 

For  Class  2 (26'-40')  the  above  requirements  apply  un- 
der International  Rules  but  you  could  keep  the  combined 
red/green  light  or,  if  you  prefer,  show  the  separate  side 
lights  required  for  this  class  under  the  MB  Act. 

For  Class  3,  you’d  have  to  convert  the  32-pt.  stern  light 
to  a 12-pt.  light  and  add  the  20-pt.  light  forward  at  least 
9 feet  above  the  gunwales;  no  difference  in  separate  side 
light  requirement. 
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High  speed  travel  during  the  daylight  hours  is  one  thing,  but  when  darkness  falls  operators  must  keep  doubly  careful  watch  for  other 
watercraft.  The  proper  lighting  may  make  the  difference  of  your  being  seen  instead  of  being  struck. 


3.  What  about  my  “auxiliary”? 

\.  If  your  vessel  is  permanently  or  temporarily  equipped 
{with  propelling  machinery,  the  vessel  is  to  be  considered 
1 motorboat  and  must  carry  the  equipment  required  of 
iny  other  motorboat  of  her  class  regardless  of  how  she  is 
being  propelled.  Insofar  as  lights  are  concerned,  she  must 
show  the  same  stern  light,  side  lights  (or  combination 
red/green  lantern)  and  forward  mast  light  as  is  required 
of  any  motorboat  of  her  class.  (NOTE:  Under  Interna- 
tional Rules,  lights  for  Classes  A,  1 and  2 are  the  same.) 

Q.  4.  If  my  “auxiliary”  is  being  propelled  by  sail  alone, 
shouldn’t  she  show  the  lights  of  a sail  boat? 

A.  Since  she  is  still  a “motorboat,”  the  1940  Motorboat 
Act,  applies  and  gives  you  the  option  of  “going  Interna- 
tional.” Under  International  Rules,  a “motorboat  under 
sail  alone”  is  treated  as  a sailing  vessel.  The  Inland  and 
Western  River  rules  prescribe  lights  for  sailing  vessels  and 
the  Motorboat  Act  does  the  same  for  motorboats  under  sail 
alone.  The  1958  Amendment  to  the  rules  and  the  Coast 
Guard’s  Interpretative  Ruling  making  it  applicable  also 
to  motorboats  under  sail  alone  (i.e.,  in  effect  amending 
also  the  Motorboat  Act)  means  that,  except  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  requirements  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
found  in  the  International  Rules.  Different  is  the  require- 
ment under  the  former  that  Classes  2 and  3 must  show 
separate  side  lights  when  proceeding  under  sail  alone 
whereas,  under  International  Rules,  this  is  required  only 
for  Class  3— that  is,  motorboats  over  40  feet  long.  Addi- 
tionally, International  Rules  permit  such  vessels  to  show 
the  red  over  green  lights  at  the  masthead.  The  12-point 
stern  light  is  required  in  all  cases  except  where  Great 
Lakes  rules  apply  and  except  as  mentioned  in  answer  to 
question  seven  which  deals  with  small  boats  where  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  such  a light  fixed. 

Q.  5.  What  lights  are  required  for  a “pure”  sailboat;  i.e., 
with  no  propelling  machinery  installed  or  attached? 

A.  Sailboats  are  not  covered  by  the  Motorboat  Act.  They 
must  be  lighted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  applicable  to 
the  waters  on  which  they  are  sailing.  A sailboat  owner 
does  not  have  the  option  of  “rigging  International”  when 
he  is  not  sailing  waters  subject  to  those  rules.  But,  in 
either  case,  the  requirements  are  similar.  On  the  Great 
Lakes  she  would  not  carry  a fixed  stem  light  but  would 
show  a light  upon  being  approached.  In  International 
waters  and  under  Inland  or  Western  River  Rules,  the 
fixed  12-point  stern  light  is  required  (except  where  it  is 
not  possible  to  keep  such  a light  fixed ) . 


Q.  6.  What  lights  are  required  for  my  SUNF1SH? 

A.  Provision  is  made  for  exempting  small  craft  such  as  that 
propelled  principally  by  oars  and  paddles  or  small  sailing 
craft  such  as  board  boats  and  sailing  dinks  where  it  would 
be  impossible  or  impractical  to  keep  side  lights  and  a stern 
light  fixed.  These  craft  shall  have  ready  at  hand  a lantern 
or  electric  torch  showing  a white  light  which  shall  be  tem- 
porarily exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision. 

Q.  7.  Isn’t  there  a conflict  between  Act  No.  279  and  the 
hiland  Rides  which  are  generally  applicable  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

A.  Yes,  but  not  as  much  as  might  first  appear.  When  Act 
No.  400  is  amended  to  bring  all  watercraft  under  require- 
ments for  lighting,  it  is  hoped  Act  No.  279  can  be  repealed. 
Meanwhile,  it  applies  only  on  lakes  wholly  within  the 
Commonwealth.  Motorboats  in  compliance  with  Inland  01- 
Western  River  Rules  already  show  an  all-around  light  from 
sunset  to  sunrise:  Those  under  power  alone  or  under  sail 
and  power  have  the  32-pt.  stern  light;  those  under  sail 
alone  have  the  12-pt.  stern  light  and  the  10-pt.  colored 
lights  on  each  side  so  that  they,  too,  are  showing  “a  light 
discernible  in  all  directions”;  likewise  for  sailboats.  Only 
the  small  hand-propelled  craft  such  as  rowboats  or  canoes 
and  small  sailcraft  which  under  Inland,  Western  River 
and  Great  Lakes  Rules  need  only  show  a light  when  ap- 
proached are  adversely  affected  by  this  conflict.  Also,  sail- 
boats rigged  for  the  Great  Lakes,  where  a stern  light  is 
not  required,  would  be  adversely  affected  because  they 
ordinarily  do  not  have  any  requirement  to  show  a light  in 
all  directions. 

Q.  8.  What  should  I do  if  the  law  does  not  require  any 
lights? 

A.  The  laws  requiring  vessels  to  show  lights  at  night  or 
during  periods  of  low  visibility,  were  written  long  before 
the  “boating  boom”  began.  If  they  were  considered  neces- 
sary for  safety  then,  they  are  much  more  so  now  with  the 
increased  numbers  and  horsepower  that  has  taken  place. 
No  craft  of  any  kind  should  be  on  the  water  after  sunset 
without  showing  lights  at  all  times  or  being  prepared  to 
show  one  upon  approach  of  another  vessel.  Section  10.2 
of  the  Motorboat  Law  prohibits  the  operation  of  any  ves- 
sel in  a negligent  manner  so  as  to  endanger  any  other 
person.  Operating  at  night  without  giving  proper  warning 
to  others  by  proper  display  of  lights  must  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  endangering  not  only  other  persons  but  also 
yourself. 
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TREES  ALONG  OUR  WATERWAYS 

by  Carsten  Ahrens 

illustrations:  Karin  Ahrens  DeStefano 


Some  of  an  angler’s  best  friends  are  the  quiet,  hospitable  trees  along  his  favorite  streams.  They  offer 
shade,  shelter,  fuel  to  heat  his  skillet,  and  moderate  temperatures.  Our  state  has  a wide  variety  of  these 
great  plants  and  great  forests  of  them.  How  well  do  you  know  them? 

Perhaps  you  will  im«  your  favorite  tree  in  this  list.  You  may  be  partial  to  the  pin  oak,  cottonwood, 
sweet  gum,  or  cucumber  tree  ...  all  fine  trees.  They  are  often  locally  abundant  but  are  not  found  state- 
wide as  are  the  22  species  discussed  briefly  below. 

See  how  well  you  can  match  the  tree  with  its  easily  observed  parts. 


A.  WHITE  PINE  (Pinus  strobus)  can  be  identified  if  you 
remember  the  adjective  “white”  has  5 letters  and 
this  tree’s  needles  are  always  in  bundles  of  5’s.  It’s  an 
old  rule  but  it  always  works. 

B.  PITCH  PINE  (Pinus  rigida)  may  be  shrubby  or  tree- 
like. It  takes  to  barren  or  sandy  soil  in  Eastern  Amer- 
ica. Needles  usually  in  3’s. 

C.  HEMLOCK  (Tsuga  canadensis)  is  our  graceful  State 
tree  and  is  found  in  rocky  woods  and  in  cool  ravines. 
Its  foliage  is  olive  green  above,  silvery  below.  Don’t 
use  it  as  a Christmas  tree! 

D.  RED  CEDAR  (Juniperus  virginiana)  is  found  in  waste 
lands,  both  wet  and  dry,  across  much  of  North 
America.  The  heart  wood  is  bright  red  and  aromatic; 
leaves,  scale-like;  fruit,  a blue,  berry-like  cone. 

E.  SUGAR  MAPLE  (Acer  saccharum)  is  also  called  hard 
or  rock  maple.  It  is  widely  known  for  the  syrup  and 
sugar  made  from  its  sap.  Its  wood,  used  for  lumber 
and  furniture,  makes  it  the  most  important  of  the 
maples. 

F.  BLACK  MAPLE  (Acer  nigrum)  is  considered  by  most 
experts  as  a variety  of  the  Sugar  Maple.  But  its  leaf 
pattern  is  quite  different,  the  leaf  is  hairy  beneath, 
and  in  the  fall  the  leaves  all  turn  yellow  without 
taking  on  the  orange  and  crimson  as  many  other 
maples  do. 

G.  SILVER  MAPLE  (Acer  saccharium)  has  deep  inden- 
tations in  the  margins  of  the  leaf.  It  is  a fast  grow- 
ing maple.  Its  winter  buds  are  the  nth  degree  in  ar- 
tistic packaging. 

H.  RED  MAPLE  (Acer  rubra)  has  leaves  irregularly  ser- 
rate and  notched.  It  bears  tiny,  bright  red  flowers  in 
the  spring,  and  its  leaves  flame  in  the  fall. 

I.  BOX  ELDER  (Acer  negundo)  is  sort  of  a weed-tree, 
one  you  wouldn't  expect  to  belong  to  such  a famous 
family.  It's  the  only  maple  to  have  compound  leaves. 

J.  WHITE  ASH  (Fraxinus  americana)  belongs  to  the 
Olive  Family  along  with  the  lilac  and  the  hedge- 
forming privet.  It’s  famous  as  a shade  tree  in  old 
estates.  Its  wood  is  commonly  used  for  handles  for 
tools. 

K.  BLACK  WALNUT  (Juglans  nigra)  is  valued  for  its 
nuts,  and  its  purplish-brown  wood  makes  high  priced 
furniture.  The  butternut  tree  is  a close  relative. 

L.  SHAGBARK  HICKORY  (Carya  ovala),  related  to  the 
pecan,  is  a tall  and  handsome  tree  with  a shaggy 
trunk.  It  is  esteemed  for  its  lumber  and  nuts,  and  has 
long  been  associated  with  the  curing  of  hams  and 
bacons. 

M.  SYCAMORE  (Planatus  occidentalis)  grows  to  175  feet. 
As  the  old  bark  scales  off,  the  light,  new  bark  is  ex- 


posed and  the  tree  is  often  almost  startling  in  ap- 
pearance. Its  ball-like  fruit  on  a drooping  stem  gives 
it  the  name  of  buttonwood. 

N.  TULIP  TREE  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  is  a tall 
handsome  tree  with  greenish-yellow,  orange-spotted, 
tulip-lime  blossoms.  Poe  used  a huge  tulip  tree  in  the 
plot  of  “The  Goldbug.”  It  is  often  called  yellow  pop- 
lar. 

O.  BASSWOOD  (Tilia  americana)  was  popular  with  the 
pioneers  who  used  its  tough,  light  wood  to  make  yokes 
for  ox  teams.  It  is  also  called  the  linden. 

P.  AMERICAN  ELM  (Ulmus  americana)  is  a tree  fa- 
mous in  our  history  for  the  many  treaties  signed  be- 
neath its  branches.  It  is  now  being  destroyed  in  many 
areas  by  a beetle-carried  fungus  disease. 

Q.  HACKBERRY  (Celtic  occidentalis)  is  commonly  found 
along  river  banks.  Its  limbs  have  a tendency  to  pro- 
duce many  twigs  at  one  spot,  giving  rise  to  witches' 
brooms.  It  has  a small  edible  fruit. 

R.  SWEET  BIRCH  (Betula  lento)  is  a plant  with  many 
names  and  all  of  them  applicable  for  it  has  charac- 
teristics common  to  other  trees.  It  is  easily  separated 
from  other  birches  for  its  bark  is  dark-brown,  aro- 

• matic,  and  sweet  to  taste. 

S.  BEECH  (Fagus  grandifolia)  is  a large,  smooth,  gray- 
barked  tree  with  thin  leaves  that  turn  golden  in  the 
fall,  and  with  triangular  nuts  in  bur-like  cases. 

T.  WILD  CHERRY  (Prunus  serotina),  a tall  tree  with 
reddish-brown  bark,  is  found  over  much  of  East  and 
Southeast  America.  It  is  a valuable  lumber  tree  that 
seems  the  special  friends  of  the  tent  caterpillars. 

U.  RED  OAK  (Quercus  rubra),  a very  ornamental  tree, 
cannot  rival  the  white  oak  for  size  or  the  value  of 
its  lumber.  The  leaf  lobes  end  in  irregular,  pointed 
projections.  The  inner  bark  is  red. 

V.  WHITE  OAK  (Quercus  alba),  the  king  of  the  oaks, 
stands  for  several  centuries  and  grows  to  150  feet. 
Each  leaf  lobe  is  rounded  and  does  not  terminate  in 
a spine  as  is  characteristic  of  the  red  and  black  species. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Sucker  fishing  is  a great  way  to — 


BEAT  THE  OPENING 


Sucker  fishing  never  held  much  of  an  esteemed  place  in 
my  repertoire  of  angling  experiences  but  after  the  long 
miserable  winter  we  had  just  gone  through  I was  ready 
to  try  anything  to  get  the  feel  of  a rod  in  my  hand  again. 

The  weather  had  been  trying  to  warm  up  and  the  calen- 
dar said  it  was  spring  but  the  temperature  hung  around 
the  30  degree  mark  with  snow  pelting  down  almost  every 
day.  Our  local  streams  were  high  and  muddy  which  didn’t 
remind  me  of  trout  season,  although  it  was  only  three 
weeks  away  when  the  telephone  rang  one  evening  and  the 
effervescent  voice  at  the  other  end  started  off  with: 
“They’re  starting  to  run  up  the  creek!  Get  your  gear 
ready  and  I’ll  pick  you  up  at  6:30  tomorrow  morning.” 
After  a bit  of  stammering  and  sputtering  I recognized 
the  voice  of  this  mystery  man  on  the  phone  and  in  a 
flood  of  memories  all  the  rash  statements  I had  made  the 
previous  trout  season  came  back  to  me.  It  was  Bruce 
Bish,  an  extraordinary  fisherman.  Bruce  fishes  for  suckers 
when  the  water  is  high  in  early  spring  and  as  trout  season 
comes  in  switches  his  talent  to  that  with  pike,  walleyes 
and  muskie  squeezing  in  when  they  open  in  May.  During 
the  summer  he  is  like  a one  arm  paperhanger  trying  to 
fit  all  the  different  types  of  fishing  into  the  short  time  he 
can  get  away  from  his  business.  I had  been  fishing  with 
Bruce  the  first  day  of  trout  season  last  year  and  among 
other  things  I had  asked  that  he  call  me  when  he  was 
going  sucker  fishing  next  spring.  The  way  he  had  described 
it,  this  was  a cross  between  trout,  smallmouth,  tarpon  and 
bonefishing.  At  that  time  it  seemed  like  a long  time  off 
and  I hadn’t  given  it  much  thought  over  the  intervening 
months.  Now  the  moment  of  truth  had  arrived. 

I told  him  I’d  be  ready  and  that  ended  the  conversation. 
Armed  with  my  medium  action  spinning  rod,  number 
six  hooks  and  plenty  of  sinkers  I was  waiting  when  the 
pick-up  truck  pulled  into  the  drive  the  next  morning. 
It  didn  t take  long  to  get  to  the  stream  as  it  is  only  two 
miles  from  my  front  door. 

Bruce  is  undoubtedly  the  most  cheerful  person  I have 
ever  met  even  at  6:30  AM!  A running  dialogue  of  jokes, 
fishing  tips  and  other  assorted  comments  made  the  other- 
wise drab  dreary  morning  a little  brighter.  We  pulled  into 
a farm  lane  and  drove  to  a pasture  gate  where  we  parked. 
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This  looked  about  as  fishless  as  the  Mohave  Desert,  but 
this  was  where  we  unloaded  our  rods  and  started  to  set 
up.  I had  always  heard  that  red  worms  were  the  best 
bait  for  suckers  but  Bruce  produced  a can  of  night-crawl- 
ers he  had  picked  the  night  before,  from  his  private  stock. 
Dumping  a hand  full  in  my  bait  box  off  we  went. 

“There  are  two  holes  about  fifty  yards  apart,  one  beside 
that  big  apple  tree  and  the  other  upstream”  Bruce  ex- 
plained. “you  take  the  first  one  and  I’ll  go  on  up  above.” 

The  water  was  rushing  past,  bulging  with  the  product 
of  melting  snows  and  having  the  color  of  coffee  left  too 
long  on  the  stove.  I put  plenty  of  weight  on  my  line,  im- 
paled a good  size  crawler  and  dropped  him  into  the  swirl- 
ing rapids  at  the  head  of  the  pool.  The  sinker  bounced 
along  the  bottom  and  then  I felt  a light  tapping  on  the 
line,  no  strike  as  a trout  or  bass  give,  but  just  a slight 
tap,  tap.  He  who  waits  shall  be  rewarded,  was  not  the  case 
here.  The  hook  was  clean  when  I brought  it  in  for  inspec- 
tion. Then  I heard  the  familiar  cry, 

“Fish  on!” 

When  I caught  my  first  glimpse  of  Bruce’s  strike,  his 
rod  was  bent  almost  double  and  he  wasn’t  using  a light 
spinning  outfit.  He  had  his  stiff  action  casting  rod  with 
him.  By  the  yelling  and  hollering  he  was  doing  and  the 
splashing  and  thrashing  the  fish  was  doing  you  would 
have  thought  there  was  at  least  a 24  inch  smallmouth  on 
the  end  of  that  line.  When  it  was  finally  landed  a 19V2 
inch  sucker,  just  as  firm  and  full  of  fight  as  any  trout,  had 
put  up  the  battle  and  was  now  being  slipped  back  into 
the  water.  Although  these  early  stream  suckers  are  as 
sweet  to  eat  as  any  fish  you  might  catch  neither  Bruce  nor 
I are  overly  fond  of  fish  and  to  kill  such  a fine  fighter  for 
no  reason  at  all  is  foolish. 

Bruce  then  looked  over  at  my  rig.  He  wasn’t  impressed 
at  all.  I had  the  hook  on  the  bottom  with  about  !4  oz.  of 
lead  one  foot  above  it.  Bruce  unceremoniously  cut  this  off 
and  tied  a 3A  oz.  sinker  to  the  end  of  the  line  with  a num- 
ber six  hook  on  an  eight  inch  dropper  line  about  twelve 
inches  above  it.  While  he  was  doing  this  he  explained 
that  in  order  to  keep  the  suckers  interested  fresh  worms 
must  be  kept  on  the  hook.  He  suggests  that  if  you  get  a 
bite  and  miss,  you  should  change  worms. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
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DAY  CROWD 

by  Sam  Hossler 


Back  at  my  hole  I dropped  the  worm  on  the  new  rig 
into  the  head  of  the  pool.  As  it  sank  to  the  bottom  there 
was  the  tap,  tap  again.  Taking  the  slack  out  of  the  line 
on  the  next  tap  I set  the  hook.  Line  peeled  off  my  reel  like 
there  was  no  drag  at  all.  Holding  the  rod  high  over  my 
head  to  let  the  action  wear  the  fish  down  and  taking  in 
what  line  I could,  I was  forced  to  follow  this  unseen  op- 
ponent up  and  down  the  stream  at  his  will.  Suddenly  out 
of  the  water  he  came— this  I wouldn’t  have  believed— a 
sucker  jumping.  That  jump  took  a lot  out  of  him  and  he 
tired  quickly  coming  to  net  without  any  more  aerial  dis- 
plays. It  was  great!  We  fished  for  two  more  hours  and 
took  a total  of  six  fish  and  I had  more  misses  than  I care 
to  mention.  Not  one  gave  up  without  a good  fight. 

If  trout  season  seems  a long  way  off  and  you  hanker 
for  some  excitement  get  out  on  the  local  sucker  stream; 

That’s  where  the  action  is  right  now! 


The  author’s  son,  Jeff, 
holds  up  nice  stringer  of 
suckers  taken  on  trip  (up- 
per right)  while  “guide” 
Bruce  Bish  displays  one  of 
the  several  he  took  (far 
right).  Although  the  suck- 
er is  a bottom  feeder,  he 
can  still  provide  enough 
action  (right)  to  keep  you 
warm  on  a cool  spring 
day.  Big  ones  can  give  a 
good  account  of  them- 
selves. 
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Familiar  site  for  many  Pittsburgh  area  boaters  is  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  headquarters  at  Dam  #2  on  the  Allegheny  River. 
Hundreds  of  boats  pass  through  here  each  year. 


Lock  attendants  (left)  are  courteous  and  conscientious  about 
their  jobs  and  gladly  help  newcomers  to  locks.  Gates  swing  open 
(right)  when  water  level  reaches  that  of  downstream  river.  All 
that’s  left  is  to  carefully,  and  slowly,  depart  from  the  lock. 

It  may  sound  hard  to  believe  but  many  pleasure  boaters 
on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  Allegheny,  and  Monongahela 
Rivers  spend  the  entire  boating  season  without  leaving 
a given  pool  and  fear,  or  ignorance,  of  the  navigation  locks 
is  often  the  reason  for  their  limited  activity.  Traveling 
through  the  locks  is  an  important  part  of  boating  on  the 
western  rivers  and  every  boater  should  learn  the  proper 
method  of  going  up  or  down  stream  via  the  locks. 

Perhaps  the  most  logical  way  of  learning  how  to  “lock 
through”  is  to  assist  a friend  who  knows  the  correct  pro- 
cedure, however,  each  summer  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  conducts  a locking  through  demonstration 
for  the  public’s  education.  If  you  have  never  locked 
through,  it  is  well  worth  your  time  to  take  advantage  of 
this  free  instruction.  Hopefully,  this  article  will  give  you 
an  insight  into  what  must  be  done  to  safely  “lock  through” 
and  after  a few  trips  through  the  locks,  I am  sure  you  will 
agree  it  is  more  difficult  to  parallel  park  the  family  auto- 
mobile. 

Before  attempting  a river  cruise  which  will  include  lock- 
ing through,  you  should  purchase  a set  of  river  charts  and 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  location  of  all  navigation  dams. 
A set  of  navigational  charts  may  be  obtained  for  the  price 
of  one  dollar  per  copy  by  writing  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
District,  1817  Federal  Building,  1000  Liberty  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Zip  Code  15222. 

First,  last,  and  always,  remember  the  lockmaster  and  his 
crew  have  full  authority  over  the  movement  of  boats  in 
the  lock  and  its  approaches.  These  attendants  are  cour- 
teous and  very  conscientious  about  their  job  but  to  ignore 
their  instructions  only  delays  you  and  others  during  a nor- 
mally smooth  operation.  Furthermore,  a willful  violation 
of  instructions  may  result  in  a citation  for  failure  to  obey 
Federal  Laws.  And  on  extremely  busy  days,  you  must  be 
patient  while  awaiting  lockage.  Bear  in  mind,  U.S.  military, 
law  enforcement  craft,  mail  boats,  commercial  passenger 
craft,  commercial  tows,  and  commercial  fishermen,  have 
priority  over  pleasure  boats.  When  a navigation  lock  is 
equipped  with  two  chambers,  the  pleasure  boats  are  usually 
not  locked  through  with  these  larger  vessels. 
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If  you  boat  Pennsylvania  s Western 
Rivers  and  want  to  really  enjoy  all 
they  have  to  offer  then  one  of  the  first 
things  you  should  do  is  learn  the  tech- 
nique of . . . 

LOCKING  THROUGH 


The  general  procedure  in  locking  through  upstream  or 
downstream  remains  fairly  constant,  however  a down- 
stream lockage  requires  additional  prudence.  The  danger  of 
motor  failure  is  ever  present.  Loss  of  power  during  the 
approach  could  result  in  a vessel  being  swept  over  the 
dam.  There  have  been  accidents  of  this  type  in  which 
neither  the  boats  or  the  victims  have  been  recovered.  The 
best  means  of  preventing  an  accident  of  this  kind  is  to  stay 
close  to  the  shoreline  on  approaching  the  lock  and  always 
have  a paddle  and  an  anchor  handy.  Additional  caution  is 
necessary  at  night  for  obvious  reasons.  At  dusk,  a river  un- 
dergoes a complete  change  and  everything  seems  to  take 
on  strange  new  characteristics. 

During  a daylight  approach,  you  will  see  a warning 
sign  as  you  come  downstream.  This  floating  or  fixed  sign 
will  read  “DANGER  DAM”  and  will  be  located  about 
1500  feet  from  the  dam  crest.  Closer  to  the  dam  you  will 
observe  white  and  orange  buoys  which  indicate  one  thing 
“KEEP  AWAY”!  These  buoys  are  within  300  feet  of  the 
dam.  Beyond  these  markers  you  are  in  real  trouble! 

As  you  approach  the  lock,  a signal  to  the  lockmaster  is 
necessary  to  let  him  know  you  desire  lockage.  Radio 
equipped  boats  have  an  advantage  of  calling  ahead  on 
Channel  16.  In  most  cases  the  lock  will  be  ready  when  you 
arrive.  Other  boaters  must  rely  upon  the  sounding  device 
to  signal  their  intentions  although  generally  the  lockmaster 
will  see  you  approaching  the  lock.  If  he  fails  to  see  you,  the 
accepted  signal  is  one  long  blast  followed  by  one  short 
blast.  After  you  have  given  the  signal,  remain  in  the  area 
about  400  feet  above  the  upper  guide  wall  until  you  are 
given  the  okay  to  enter  the  lock.  In  this  location,  you  will 
not  hamper  larger  craft  leaving  the  locks. 

Many  locks  have  signal  lights  similar  to  automobile 
traffic  lights.  These  lights  mean  essentially  the  same  thing. 
A red  flashing  light  means  STAND  CLEAR,  DO  NOT 
ENTER.  A flashing  amber  light  indicates  APPROACH 
UNDER  FULL  CONTROL.  Never  venture  beyond  the 
guide  wall  until  you  see  the  green  flashing  light  which 
means  ENTER  LOCK.  On  two  chambered  locks  equipped 
with  traffic  lights,  you  will  receive  an  additional  signal  by 
air  horn.  One  long  blast  means  ENTER  LANDWARD 
LOCK,  while  two  long  blasts  means  ENTER  RIVER- 
WARD  LOCK.  Normally,  pleasure  boaters  will  use  the 
riverward  chamber.  Enter  the  chamber  in  the  order  of 


by  Don  Parrish 

Waterways  Patrolman,  Beaver  County 

arrival. 

Prior  to  entering  the  guide  wall,  be  sure  to  have  75  to 
100  feet  of  line  with  you  so  you’ll  be  ready  to  tie  up.  I 
recommend  this  much  line  because  it  is  better  to  have  too 
much  rather  than  too  little  and  suffer  the  embarrassment  of 
standing  on  your  tippy  toes!  Your  boat  should  also  be 
equipped  with  rubber  fenders  to  prevent  damage  from  the 
lock  walls. 

As  the  lock  doors  swing  open,  proceed  into  the  chamber 
at  a minimum  wake  speed.  Excessive  wake  will  not  only 
make  the  going  rough  on  boats  following  you,  but  the  back 
swell  coming  off  the  closed  doors  behind  you  will  tend  to 
toss  your  boat  around  also.  Add  a crosswind  to  the  situ- 
ation and  you  may  very  well  find  your  bow  where  you 
figured  the  stem  should  have  been. 

Once  you  are  inside  the  chamber,  you  will  notice  the 
lock  attendant  dropping  a line  down  the  wall.  On  the  end 
of  this  line  will  be  a large  hook  to  which  you  will  attach 
your  locking  line  at  about  midpoint.  If  you  are  locking 
through  alone,  secure  one  end  of  your  line  to  a cleat  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  boat  and  pay  out  the  line  as  the 
water  level  drops.  If  you  are  being  assisted  by  another 
person,  step  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat  and  work  to- 
gether to  pay  out  the  line.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  line  taut 
enough  to  hold  the  boat  close  to  the  wall.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  turbulent  water  from  swinging  your  craft  aw'ay 
from  the  wall.  Insist  all  passengers  keep  their  arms  and 
legs  well  within  the  boat.  Children  and  non-swimmers 
should  wear  a life  saving  device  and  if  the  water  is  un- 
usually rough,  everyone  onboard  should  don  a buoyant 
vest.  When  the  water  level  is  down  sufficiently,  the  cham- 
ber doors  will  open.  Remain  tied  up  until  you  are  given 
the  clear  signal  of  one  or  two  short  blasts.  Leave  the  locks 
in  order  of  position  during  lock  through.  This  same  pro- 
cedure is  employed  when  locking  upstream  except  the  tie 
up  line  slack  must  be  taken  up  as  the  water  level  rises. 

A handy  pamphlet  entitled  “Locking  Through”  is  avail- 
able by  writing  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District  at  the 
previously  mentioned  address.  You  may  also  obtain  a 
copy  from  any  lockmaster. 

Knowing  the  proper  techniques  of  “locking  through” 
will  not  only  open  new  horizons  for  your  boating  enjoy- 
ment, but  it  will  also  insure  the  safety  of  your  family  and 
friends. 
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Next  month  Pennsylvania’s  spring  trout  season  will  be 
opening  and  fishermen  may  find  some  of  the  private  prop- 
erty they’ve  fished  before ' marked  “No  Trespassing”  be- 
cause the  owner  has  become  disgusted  with  left  behind 
litter.  While  the  fisherman  may  not  always  be  at  fault,  he 
must  lead  the  fight  to  help  prevent  and  clean  up.  . . . 


THE 

STREAMSIDE 
TRASH  TRAIL 

by  Don  Shiner 


Recently  I stopped  at  a farmhouse  to  talk  with  the 
folks  who  owned  the  place.  I wanted  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  their  permission  to  fish  in  the  stream  running 
behind  their  bam.  It  was  private  property,  posted  with  the 
usual  NO-TRESPASSING  signs,  preventing  the  public  at 
large  from  using  the  stream. 

Fishing  in  the  stream  wasn’t  exceptional.  The  stream  had 
degenerated  throughout  the  years.  Some  banks  were  erod- 
ed; some  pools  were  filled  with  silt;  the  banks  were  clut- 
tered with  scattered  pieces  of  trash.  But  there  were  some 
trout  to  be  found  in  the  deep  riffles  and  I always  enjoyed 
a few  hours  of  evening  fishing  there. 

Before  I departed,  I asked  the  farmer  what  really 
prompted  him  to  post  his  land  adjoining  the  creek  for  I 
felt  his  views  would  be  typical  of  other  landowners  who 
have  advertised  their  acres. 

“What  I disliked  most  about  fishermen,”  the  farmer  said, 
“is  the  junk  and  trash  they  leave  lying  along  the  creek 
banks.  There  isn’t  a pool  without  tin  cans  and  broken 
bottles  on  the  banks.  I’ve  seen  dozens  of  fishermen  throw 
their  empty  bait  can  or  beverage  bottle  into  the  creek 
after  they  have  finished  fishing.  I grew  tired  of  the  practice 
so  decided  to  post  the  stream  although  I still  let  fellows 
fish  who  come  to  the  house  and  ask. 

The  farmer,  of  course,  had  other  gripes.  He  didn’t  like 
his  freshly  planted  fields  trampled  down;  he  didn’t  like  the 
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idea  of  having  his  tractor  tires  cut  repeatedly  with  broken 
bottles  in  the  field;  he  didn’t  like  replacing  fences  that  were 
cut  and  he  didn’t  especially  like  the  idea  of  having  his 
young  pine  seedlings  dug  up  for  shrubbery.  Most  of  all  he 
objected  to  the  trash  dumped  along  the  creek  banks. 

I had  seen  what  seemed  to  be  a truck  load  of  trash  scat- 
tered along  the  banks.  It  was  an  unsightly  mess  in  some 
places,  but  there  was  more  garbage  deposited  along  the 
banks  than  fishermen  normally  carry.  There  were  some  old 
truck  tires;  a rusty  set  of  bed  springs,  a couple  of  old  buck- 
ets, a battered  tea  kettle,  some  paint  cans  as  well  as  the 
usual  soup  can  and  ketchup  bottle.  This  is  not  standard 
equipment  of  fishermen.  No  angler  that  I know  personally 
carries  truck  tires  with  them  or  a set  of  bed  springs  or 
old  tea  kettles.  My  guess  was  that  some  other  landowner 
farther  upstream  selected  the  creek  bank  as  his  dumping 
grounds  and  the  trash  was  being  carried  down,  scattering 
along  the  banks  of  this  farm  and  others.  In  this  case  it  was 
too  easy  to  put  the  blame  in  fishermen. 

However  I didn’t  express  this  view  to  the  farmer.  I 
talked  awhile  and  departed,  but  as  I drove  out  of  the 
lane,  I headed  the  car  upstream  and  followed  the  creek. 
I stopped  the  car  frequently  in  the  next  mile  or  so  and 
inspected  the  creek  bank.  Sure  enough,  I found  a trash 
dump.  Someone  had  been  dumping  garbage  and  trash  reg- 
ularly on  the  creek  bank.  And  the  farmers  below  had  been 
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There  is  no  excuse  for  leaving  behind 
wrappings,  paper  plates  and  cups  (far 
left)  along  one  of  our  waterways.  Just 
think  what  a mess  that  lakeshore  (above) 
would  be  if  each  angler  dropped  just  one 
wrapper,  bottle  or  can.  Dumping  or  left- 
over garbage  (left)  may  not  come  from 
the  fisherman,  but  the  property  owner 
doesn’t  care  who  did  it  when  he  has  to 
clean  up — likely  he’ll  post  his  property 
to  all  users.  It  would  be  nice  if  the  land 
along  our  waters  could  look  like  the  ac- 
cess area  (left,  below)  and  if  each  fish- 
erman (below)  does  his  part  that’s  the 
way  the  land  along  our  waterways  can 
look ! 


blaming  fishermen  for  their  trash  filled  stream. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I’m  not  siding  with  the  fishermen 
on  the  problem  of  littering  stream  banks.  I have  seen 
plenty  of  men  throw  beverage  bottles  into  the  creeks  or 
smash  them  on  rocks  on  the  banks;  leave  lunch  papers 
lying  about;  throw  bait  cans  into  pools  after  fishing;  dig 
'into  banks  for  worms  thus  starting  errosion  and  cut  sap- 
lings for  forked  sticks  to  support  their  rods.  Just  because 
an  individual  takes  up  the  rod  and  reel,  that  doesn’t  auto- 
matically make  him  a litterbug  but  the  problem  is  wide 
ispread  and  involves  him  whether  he’s  directly  responsible 
ior  not,  as  in  the  foregoing  example  of  my  farmer  friend. 

And  some  town  residents  find  it  easy  to  haul  baskets  of 
trash  into  the  country  and  throw  it  from  their  cars  when 
no  one  is  watching.  They  care  little  whether  the  selected 
spot  is  a cultivated  field,  a wood  lot  or  a creek  bank.  Too 
many  picnicers  leave  soiled  paper  plates,  newspapers,  tin 
cans  and  bottles  on  the  spot  after  enjoying  an  outdoor  meal. 
Campers  often  scatter  their  accumulated  pile  of  baked  bean 
cans  in  the  grove  while  cottage  owners  dump  their  refuge 
on  piles  rather  than  dig  a garbage  pit.  Fishermen  scatter 
beverage  bottles,  cans  and  paper  trash  along  the  shores. 
The  problem  is  wide  spread  . . . very  wide  spread  . . . 
and  growing. 

And  regardless  of  where  the  trash  originates,  land  own- 
ers are  irked  by  this  practice  with  the  resultant  posting  of 


their  land  bordering  streams  as  an  outlet  for  their  emo- 
tional upset  and  while  the  angler  may  not  always  be 
directly  responsible  he  must  pay  the  price  and  therefore 
must  lead  the  battle  against  littering  our  streams  and 
rivers. 

I took  a picture  of  the  trash  dump  upstream  and  later 
gave  it  to  the  farmer  who  had  permitted  me  to  fish  the 
stream  behind  his  barn.  “Here’s  where  some  of  the  trash 
is  coming  from,”  I said.  “Much  of  the  trash  is  being  washed 
down  stream  and  naturally  some  of  it  is  washed  up  on 
your  land.  I really  don’t  think  it  all  came  from  fishermen,” 
I told  him. 

The  farmer  later  brought  up  the  question  of  using  the 
creek  bank  as  a dumping  site  with  his  neighbors  and  he 
later  told  me  that  the  other  farmers  had  agreed  to  do  their 
part  to  keep  their  stream  frontage  clean. 

Now  if  the  fishermen  cooperate  and  take  home  their  gar- 
bage also,  the  stream  is  bound  to  have  a face  lifting  and 
perhaps  eventually  more  water  will  be  re-opened  for  pub- 
lic fishing  but  I’m  convinced  fishermen— all  fishermen— 
must  help  eliminate  the  litterbug  problem  if  the  “no  tress- 
passing” signs  are  to  come  down.  Certainly  they  have  a 
lot  to  gain  both  in  keeping  more  waters  open  to  fishing  and 
in  keeping  a more  beautiful  outdoor  Pennsylvania. 

And  it  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
use  of  so  much  private  water. 
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FLY  TYING  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

THE  DARK 
ISONYCHIA  NYMPH 

Mayflies  of  the  genus  Isonychia  are  indigenous  to  many 
of  Pennsylvania’s  trout  streams  and  fishermen  have  dubbed 
them  with  such  names  as  the  Leadwing  Coachman,  White 
Gloved  Howdy,  Slate  Drake  and  others.  Relatively  large, 
handsome  insects,  these  mayflies  make  their  appearance 
mainly  in  June  and  July,  when  I.  bicolor  and  I.  albomani- 
cata  emerge.  Particularly  distinctive  are  the  spinners  of 
these  two  species,  whose  ruddy  bodies  seem  to  almost  glow 
against  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Lesser  known,  because 
fewer  anglers  are  astream  late  in  the  season,  is  a very  dark 
Isonychia  with  a nearly  black  body  which  emerges  in  late 
August  and  September.  But  its  relative  obscurity  to  fisher- 
men does  not  diminish  its  importance,  for  trout  know  it 
well. 

A rough  parallel  is  often  drawn  between  nymphs  of 
Isonychia  and  some  of  the  larger  stonefly  nymphs  because 
of  their  common  cannibalistic  mien  and  their  similar  meth- 
od of  emergence.  Both  are  known  to  occasionally  indulge 
themselves  in  eating  small  larval  forms  and  both  regularly 
emerge  as  winged  adults  after  crawling  out  of  the  water 
on  rocks  or  logs.  But  for  dire  emergencies  Nature  seems  to 
have  provided  Isonychia  nymphs  with  a built-in  optional 
method  of  emergence  which  I doubt  stonefly  nymphs  have. 
At  Penn’s  Creek  we  once  had  the  rare  experience  of  watch- 
ing I.  bicolor  duns  emerge  at  the  surface  in  midstream. 
The  big  stream  was  in  spate  following  a cloudburst  and 
she  was  a raging  torrent  from  bank  to  bank.  Fast,  high 
water  covered  boulders  which  were  normally  exposed  and 
the  bicolor  nymphs,  being  strong  swimmers,  were  able  to 
reach  the  surface  and  hatch  in  the  manner  of  most  may- 
flies. It  was  an  act  of  desperation,  but  a successful  one, 
which  stonefly  nymphs  could  never  have  accomplished  for 
they  are  crawlers,  not  swimmers. 

There  are  few  mayflies  which  offer  better  opportunity  for 
close  observation  of  the  emergence  process  than  those 
of  Isonychia.  Late  one  August  our  family  was  camped  at 
Poe  Paddy,  on  the  banks  of  Penn’s  Creek.  When  fishing 
became  slow  under  the  hot  afternoon  sun  it  was  my  cus- 
tom to  put  aside  my  rod  for  an  hour  or  two  and  explore 
the  stream  bottom  for  nymphs  to  photograph.  One  day  I 
overturned  a rock  and  found  a fine  specimen  of  a dark 
Isonychia  nymph  alongside  a stonefly  nymph  of  the  genus 
Perla.  Both  were  carried  to  camp  and  placed  separately  in 
white  paper  plates  filled  with  stream  water.  Several  photo- 
graphs were  made  of  the  Isonychia  nymph  and  the  plate 
was  pushed  aside  to  concentrate  on  the  other  nymph.  As 
I re-arranged  my  gear  the  Isonychia  nymph  began  to 
tremble  violently  and  it  crawled  up  the  side  of  the  plate, 
halfway  out  of  the  water.  Sensing  that  something  was 
about  to  happen,  I moved  the  plate  back  into  position  but 
I was  too  late.  By  the  time  I had  re-focused  my  camera 
the  dark  dun  had  already  emerged  and  was  standing  be- 
side the  empty  nymph  case,  drying  his  wings.  Photographs 


Dark  Isonychia  nymph  just  prior  to  emergence  (above)  and  the 
freshly  emerged  dun  and  empty  nymph  case  (below). 


of  the  nymph  and  the  freshly  hatched  dun  are  shown  on 
these  pages. 

Two  years  ago  the  dark  Isonychia  staged  an  unscheduled 
show  for  a group  of  enthusiastic  Boy  Scouts  which  the 
youngsters  won’t  soon  forget.  It  was  early  September  and 
we  were  working  on  a stream  improvement  project  at  Little 
Sandy  Creek  in  Venango  County,  a joint  effort  of  Trout 
Unlimited  and  the  Isaak  Walton  League.  A troop  of  ever- 
willing  Boy  Scouts  was  on  hand  to  help  fill  the  gabions 
with  rocks,  a chore  they  seemed  to  genuinely  relish.  Gen- 
erally at  such  outings  it  is  the  custom  at  lunch  break  to 
assemble  the  Scouts  in  an  informal  group  to  hear  a dis- 
cussion of  stream  biology  or  some  phase  of  natural  history 
by  one  of  the  Fish  Commission  personnel  or  by  knowledge- 
able adults  from  the  sponsoring  group.  The  Scouts  are 
always  an  eager  audience  for  the  topics  are  of  prime  in- 
terest to  them. 

On  the  day  in  question  lunchtime  came  and  we  had  just 
unwrapped  our  sandwiches  when  an  excited  shout  issued 
from  one  of  the  Scouts,  then  another.  There,  in  the  sylvan 
amphitheater  of  the  shaded  pool,  Nature  was  performing  a 
drama  of  life  in  full  view  of  an  appreciative  audience. 
Everywhere  black  Isonychia  nymphs  were  crawling  out  of 
the  water  onto  rocks,  where  they  rested  a few  moments  be- 
fore beginning  their  fascinating  transformation.  One  by 
one  each  insect  could  be  seen  struggling  to  free  itself  of 
its  nymphal  shuck  as  its  smoky  wings  unfurled  and  finally 
it  stood  free  of  its  shell,  now  a full-blown  adult. 

When  we  saw  what  was  happening,  Jerry  Eaton  and  I 
made  a bee-line  for  the  car  and  our  photographic  gear. 
Quickly  we  attached  close-up  units  to  our  reflex  cameras: 
Jerry,  with  extension  bellows  and  low  tripod  and  I,  with 
macro  lens,  strobe  ringlight  and  battery  pack  slung  over 
my  shoulder.  Thus  encumbered,  we  came  crashing  through 
brush  and  splashing  through  water  to  the  scene  of  the  ac- 
tivity. The  Scouts  must  have  been  impressed  by  the 
singularity  of  the  occasion  for  as  we  approached  one 
youngster  whispered  reverently,  “Hey,  those  guys  must  be 
from  the  National  Geographic!” 

The  Dark  Isonychia  nymph  is  a pattern  worth  having 
along  if  you  fish  the  streams  open  during  the  extended 
trout  season  in  the  fall.  Since  the  natural  nymphs  concen- 
trate in  shallow  water  prior  to  emergence,  the  artificial 
should  be  fished  in  such  places,  particularly  around  ex- 
posed boulders.  Caution  should  be  taken,  though,  to  cast 
softly  and  keep  a low  silhouette  for  trout  are  extra  shy 
in  shallow  water. 
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Prepare  a flat  underbody  by  cementing  .020" 
monofilament  strips  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
shank  of  a size  #12,  long  shank  hook.  Taper 
strips  at  rear. 

Tie  in  fine  black  thread  behind  eye  and  wrap 
closely  to  rear  of  underbody.  Halfhitch. 

For  tails  select  three  brownish-bronze  peacock 
herls  and  tie  in  tips  at  rear  of  underbody.  Trim 
off  excess  herls  as  shown. 

Select  a single  fibre  from  a condor  wing  quill, 
dyed  black,  and  tie  in  by  its  tip  over  base  of 
tails.  (A  black-dyed  goose  quill  fibre  may  be 
substituted  for  condor.)  Grip  butt  of  quill  fibre 
with  hackle  pliers  and  wind  forward  in  close 
(but  not  overlapping)  turns. 

Tie  off  quill  fibre,  leaving  enough  space  for 
short  thorax  behind  eye. 

For  wing  case  cut  a section  of  black-dyed  duck 
or  goose  quill,  slightly  wider  than  the  under- 
body, and  tie  in  by  tip  at  fore  end  of  quill  body. 

Invert  hook  in  vise.  For  jointed  legs  tie  a 
simple  knot  in  each  of  six  dark  gray  goose  quill 
fibres.  Set  legs  in  cement  on  underside  of 
thorax.  When  cement  has  set  wind  thread  criss- 
cross over  leg  butts  and  half-hitch  at  rear  of 
thorax  position.  Trim  legs  to  desired  size. 

Return  hook  to  upright  position  in  vise.  Wax 
a short  length  of  the  tying  thread  next  to  the 
hook  and  dub  rather  fully  with  black  angora 
yarn,  pulled  from  the  skein.  Wind  dubbing  for- 
ward without  disturbing  position  of  legs.  Tie  off 
behind  eye. 

Pull  wing  case  forward  over  thorax  and  tie  off 
behind  eye.  Trim  excess  as  shown.  Then  whip- 
finish  thread  and  apply  finish  lacquer  to  head. 
Coat  wing  case  with  vinyl  cement  and  apply  a 
drop  to  leg  joints. 

Completed  Dark  Isonychia  Nymphs. 
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A column  of  nows  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


THE  WINNER 

In  the  November,  1970,  issue  I of- 
fered a free  one  year  subscription  to 
the  first  person  who  correctly  identi- 
fied the  outboard  motor  pictured  in 
that  month’s  Sea  Bag  column. 

Replies  began  arriving  even  before 
I received  my  own  copy  of  the  Angler 
and  for  a week  or  two  each  day’s  mail 
saw  the  arrival  of  at  least  another  let- 
ter from  some  section  of  the  State. 

However,  out  of  about  a dozen  let- 
ters, not  one  person  “hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.”  They  were  either  off  as  far 
as  horsepower  is  concerned,  or  the 
year  this  particular  outboard  was  on 
the  market,  but  just  about  everyone 
recognized  it  as  being  handled  by  one 
of  the  largest  chain  stores  in  the  na- 
tion. 


Some  of  the  replies  came  from  resi- 
dents of  our  neighboring  state,  New 
Jersey,  and  since  no  one  came  up  with 
the  right  answer  I feel  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  Angler  subscription  goes  to 
the  person  with  the  reply  which  came 
closest  to  the  correct  answer. 

Based  on  the  postmark  of  his  letter 
the  subscription  goes  to  Anthony  Cag- 
lione,  140  Elm  St.,  Dover,  N.J.,  07801. 
Caglione  properly  identified  it  as  a 
2.5  hp  Waterwitch  sold  by  Sears  Roe- 
buck and  Co.  but  he  was  off  a year 
when  he  wrote  that  it  was  sold  during 
1936-37. 

According  to  R.  J.  Vitulla,  a repair 
parts  buyer  for  the  company,  this  par- 
ticular model— No.  571.10— “is  a 2.5 
horsepower  motor  which  was  sold  be- 
tween the  years  1937-38.” 

Attracted  to  the  outboard  motor  by 


its  paii-  of  twin,  teardrop  design,  fuel 
tanks,  I found  the  outboard  dangling 
from  a tree  on  a Susquehanna  River 
island  last  summer.  The  outboard  is 
owned  by  Sam  Lauchman,  of  Menges 
Mills,  and  before  that  was  the  prop- 
erty of  his  grandfather,  Edgar  Lauch- 
man Sr.,  also  of  Menges  Mills. 

This  little  20  pound  power  plant 
was  still  in  operating  condition  al- 
though Lauchman  did  admit  that  find- 
ing parts  for  repairs  was  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult. 

If  Lauchman  ever  intends  to  sell, 
Caglione  indicated  in  his  letter  that  he 
is  interested  in  buying. 

Canoe  Sales  Increase .... 

Once  a week,  and  occasionally  more 
frequently  than  that,  I receive  releases 
from  the  National  Association  of  En- 
gine and  Boat  Manufacturers  which 
contain,  at  times,  tips  on  the  industry 
which  warrant  development  into  col- 
umn material. 

For  example  there  is  the  monthly 
statistical  summary,  based  on  a repre- 
sentative sample  of  companies  in  each 
product  category,  dealing  with  sales  of 
outboard  motors,  trailers,  boats— in- 
board and  inboard/outboard  drive- 
houseboats,  sail  boats,  canoes  and  out- 
board boats. 

Checking  each  month’s  summary 
concerning  canoes  it  was  interesting  to 
note  that  there  appears  to  be  an  in- 
crease of  interest  in  canoeing  and, 
consequently,  a gradual  boost  in  sales. 

Early  in  1970,  an  estimated  2,162  j 
canoes  were  reported  sold  during 
April  as  compared  to  2,218  in  April, 
1969.  This  represented  a decrease  of 
2.5  percent. 

However  in  June,  also  1970,  unit 
sales  were  reported  at  1,866  compared 
to  1,819  for  the  same  period  of  time 
in  1969,  an  increase  of  2.6  percent. 

The  July  report  indicated  1,438  unit 
sales,  compared  to  1,187  in  July,  1969, 
an  increase  of  21.1  percent;  the  Au- 
gust report  showed  952  sales,  as 
against  924,  or  a 3 percent  increase; 
but  in  September,  when  thoughts  nor- 
mally turn  to  other  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation  and  not  a time  for  a splurge 
of  boat  buying,  sales  dropped  to  634 
or  five  less  than  the  same  period  of 
time  during  1969,  a loss  of  .8  per- 
cent. 

In  any  event  the  trend  indicates 
that  more  and  more  people,  apparent 


I here  s nothing  like  a sailing  canoe  and  a beautiful  companion  for  relaxation  on  a 
popularly™61  ^ ^ Can°C  many  masters  and  its  ‘"creasing  sales  prove  its 
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ACCIDENT  REPORT 


by  Ed  Jones 

Marine  Education  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


y seeking  the  solitude  of  far  off  water- 
ways, are  beginning  to  prefer  the 
;anoe  for  its  portability,  ease  of  hand- 
ing, both  in  and  out  of  the  water; 
ess  maintenance,  depending  on  type 
rf  construction;  and  of  being  able  to 
auy  such  a craft  at  very  little  expense. 

A few  years  ago  when  you  pur- 
chased a canoe  your  choice  of  material 
was  limited  to  wood  covered  with  can- 
/as. 

Today  there  are  still  many  wood- 
canvas  canoes  on  the  market  but  there 
s also  aluminum  and  fiberglass  so  the 
'choice  is  up  to  you  depending  on 
where  it  is  to  be  used. 

One  well  known  firm  which  manu- 
:acturers  both— wood-canvas  and  fiber- 
glass—warns  prospective  buyers  that 
here  are  wide  variations  in  the  quality 
)f  fiberglass;  and  while  aluminum  re- 
quires no  maintenance  it  can  become 
extremely  hot  or  cold  to  the  touch. 

Lets  take  into  consideration  the 
weight  factor. 

According  to  recent  figures  a 15  foot 
lightweight  aluminum  canoe  weighs 
ibout  55  pounds  while  a standard 
weight  model  may  jump  to  69  or  70 
pounds. 

The  same  size  wood-canvas  model 
may  weight  about  58  pounds,  but  one 
company  also  manufactures  a feather- 
weight model  at  46  pounds  and  what 
has  been  called  the  trapper  model  at 
55  pounds. 

Fiberglass  canoes  are  perhaps  the 
heaviest.  I have  no  weight  figures  for 
a 15  footer  but  a 14  foot  model  weighs 
about  65  pounds  and  a 16  foot  model 
is  approximately  75  pounds. 

There  are  in  Pennsylvania  numerous 
streams,  lakes  and  rivers  which  are 
excellent  for  canoeing  but  if  you’re 
a prospective  buyer  it  would  be  wise 
to  consider  where  you  plan  on  using 
it  and  whether  any  portaging  will  be 
necessary.  Then  settle  for  something 
light  in  weight  yet  adequate  to  suit 
your  individual  needs. 

As  far  as  cost  is  concerned  a good 
canoe  ranges  anywhere  from  $250  to 
$350  regardless  of  construction. 

One  thing  about  canoes  is  that  they 
can  be  paddled,  rowed,  sailed  or  oper- 
ated with  a small  horsepower  out- 
board; they  can  be  carried  on  the  top 
of  some  of  the  smallest  compact  cars 
and  for  the  fisherman  they’ll  get  you 
in  and  out  of  places  other  boats  can’t 
venture  into. 


This  month  I would  like  to  cover 
two  subjects.  One  subject  will  be  Boat- 
ing Statistics  on  a national  level;  the 
other  is  the  purpose  of  this  column. 

Ask  any  knowledgeable  boatmen 
what  can  be  done  to  make  boating 
more  enjoyable  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  fun  in  boating  and  make  it 
safe  and  he  will  usually  tell  you  that 
education  of  the  boating  public  is  the 
answer.  Unfortunately  these  same  peo- 
ple do  not  and  cannot  tell  how  to  go 
about  getting  an  often  apathetic  boat- 
ing public  to  get  this  education  al- 
though it  is  available  from  several 
sources  including  the  U.S.  Power 
Squadrons,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission and  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Safe  Boating  Councils  are  springing  up 
in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Often 
they  are  comprised  of  the  above  men- 
tioned groups  plus  several  other  in- 
terested parties.  Primary  purpose  of 
these  Councils  is  to  insure  that  boat- 
ing education  is  available,  and  to  make 


sure  the  boating  public  knows  it  is 
available.  The  point  is  this— the  schools 
are  there,  capable  instructors  are 
standing  by  and  the  teaching  aids  and 
equipment  is  ready.  But  where  are  the 
students?  Most  boatmen  just  don’t 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  the  time  to 
bother.  Many  think  they  already  know 
it  all  and  others  say  postpone  until 
next  year.  In  the  meantime  more  and 
more  boatmen  are  crowding  onto  the 
waters— with  more  and  more  accidents 
resulting. 

This  column  is  an  educational  aid 
and  is  produced  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  the  people  who  read  it  aware 
of  what  can  and  does  happen  to  the 
boatman  who  ignores  the  many  and 
necessary  precautions  needed  to  keep 
the  fun— and  safety— in  his  boating. 
There’s  nothing  like  a drowning  to 
spoil  a family  outing.  The  column  is 
certainly  not  intended  to  “SCARE” 
anybody,  but  I am  reminded  of  an  old 
saying  which  goes  “There  are  none  so 
blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.” 


At  the  time  this  was  written  the  Coast  Guard  had  not  released  it’s 
figures  for  1970  but  the  figures  from  1969  are  quite  revealing. 

Vessels  involved  by  operator’s  fault.  Principle  cause  of  Fatalities 

2440  total  vessels  involved.  1350  Total  Fatalities 


18 

Excess  speed 

767 

Fault  of  operator 

91 

Overloading 

41 

Fault  of  other  person 

234 

Improper  loading 

1 

Fault  of  hull 

779 

No  proper  lookout 

4 

Fault  of  machinery 

171 

Carelessness — recklessness 

3 

Fault  of  equipment 

145 

Disregard  of  weather  conditions 

79 

Weather  conditions 

162 

Non  compliance  with  rules  of  the 
road 

65 

Hazardous  waters  (including  sub- 
merged objects) 

59 

Unsafe  fueling  practices 

16 

Wake  of  passing  vessel 

212 

Lack  of  operating  experience 

22 

Causes  peculiar  to  water  skiing 

28 

Unfamiliar  with  area 

50 

Slippery  deck 

221 

Improper  installation  or  maintenance 

3 

Insecure  mooring 

122 

Bad  judgement 

31 

Excessive  drinking 

28 

Proceeding  in  unseaworthy  craft 

15 

Natural  causes 

33 

Starting  engines  with  clutch  engaged 

27 

Other  known  causes  not  specified 

137 

Other  faults  of  operation 

226 

Causes  unknown 

These  figures  are  well  worth  the  time  to  study  them.  I hope  they  scare  you 
enough  to  make  an  effort  to  find  out  what  kind  of  boating  education  is  avail- 
able in  your  area  and  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Remember:  Safe  Boating  is  No 
Accident. 
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PACK  FISHING  GEAR  TOO 

■ On  the  first  day  of  winter  trout  season  Special  Water- 
ways Patrolman  William  White  and  I checked  some  nice 
catches  of  brook  trout  at  Wards  Ranch  Pond  in  Forest 
County.  After  talking  to  four  fishermen  we  found  that 
they  had  been  hunting  deer  on  the  opening  day  and  had 
no  luck,  so  they  decided  to  try  their  luck  in  catching  a few 
trout  (they  were  successful). 

On  the  same  day  I was  at  the  Tionesta  Fish  Hatchery 
when  three  men  walked  in  and  asked  where  they  could 
rent  some  fishing  rods  and  reels.  They  also  had  not  had 
any  luck  in  bagging  a buck  and  they  wanted  to  try  a 
little  walleye  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  Tionesta  Creek.  The 
same  evening  I checked  the  same  fishermen  and  each  had 
a nice  walleye.  So  if  you’re  ever  on  a hunting  trip  in  Forest 
County,  don’t  forget  to  bring  your  fishing  license,  rod 
and  reel,  because  you’ll  have  a good  opportunity  to  fish 
some  of  the  finest  waters  in  the  Commonwealth. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  KOPENA  (Forest  County) 


ACTIVE  YOUNGSTERS 

■ Preparing  for  a banquet  program  one  evening,  I de- 
cided to  review  the  new  film,  “The  Gift.”  Not  having  seen 


“REMEMBER  NOW,  WHEN  YOU  GET  THE  CHANCE 
TRY  TO  STEER  THE  CONVERSATION  AROUND 
TO  FISHING!” 


it  before,  I reviewed  the  film  at  home  and  of  course,  the 
youngsters  of  the  family  invited  their  neighborhood  friends 
in  to  see  the  “movie.”  The  kids  watched  in  awe  as  this 
film  “tells  it  like  it  is”  about  pollution,  littering,  etc.  After 
watching  the  film  the  kids  congregated  in  another  room 
buzzing  with  enthusiasm.  The  next  day  they  cleaned  lit- 
ter up  along  a little  stream  which  runs  through  our  neigh- 
borhood and  then  they  formed  a committee  to  inform 
their  neighbors  to  stop  littering  the  streams. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ARTHUR  HERMAN  (Westmoreland  County) 

' 

ANXIOUS  COHO  FISHERMEN 

■ A couple  of  anxious  coho  fishermen  from  Pittsburgh 
launched  their  boat  at  the  Walnut  Creek  Access  area  and 
proceeded  out  onto  the  lake  only  to  find  they  did  not  have 
their  rods  with  them.  The  two  fishermen,  being  in  such  a 
hurry,  had  placed  their  rods  on  top  of  the  car  and  then 
had  driven  off  for  the  lake.  The  one  fisherman  retraced  his 
route  and  found  the  rods  a few  hundred  yards  from  where 
they  had  started.  The  fishermen  then  again  returned  to  the 
lake  and  finally  were  happily  on  their  way.  I guess  this 
would  be  classed  as  a real  case  of  coho  fever! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  MANTZELL 
(Washington  County) 

RETTER  SPOT 

■ It  seems  that  fishing  is  supposed  to  be  “better”  in  waters 
where  a person  is  not  allowed  to  fish.  The  Commission  just 
completed  a new  access  area  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack  and 
it  is  located  in  an  area  that  has  been  closed  to  fishing  since 
before  I came  to  this  area.  Fishermen  would  sneak  in  and 
fish  this  area  but  would  not  fish  in  areas  open  to  the  public. 
Since  the  access  area  has  been  completed,  it  has  had  its 
share  of  fishermen  use  but  the  catches  have  been  only  fair. 

At  the  same  time,  the  area  at  Wilsonville  Campgrounds, 
Seeleys  Landings  and  Pep’s  Landing  have  been  producing 
good  catches  and  these  are  the  areas  that  are  hard  fished 
most  of  the  year. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  BARTLEY 
(Lake  Wallenpaupack  District) 

FULL  TIRE! 

■ During  our  stream  improvement  project  on  Bushkill 
Creek  a truck  tire  was  very  much  in  evidence  in  the 
stream.  Trying  to  do  my  part,  I rolled  the  tire  from  the 
stream  and  a short  time  later  Dr.  Minio  noticed  a splash- 
ing in  the  tire.  Upon  investigating  we  found  two  trout 
four  inches  long  and  one  turtle. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOHN  W.  WEAVER  (Northampton  County)  1 
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30HO  TALES 

I Early  during  the  Coho  run  in  Lake  Erie  last  fall  I saw 
i boat  coming  into  Walnut  Creek  at  a fairly  fast  rate.  The 
>perator  told  me  that  coho  were  being  caught  at  Godfrey 
lun  on  a lure  that  he  was  out  of.  He  left  his  buddy  hold- 
ng  the  boat  and  returned  in  about  10  minutes  with  a full 
•ard  of  the  lures,  went  to  Godfrey  Run  and  limited  in  about 
!i0  minutes. 

Another  angler  came  to  the  check  station  at  Walnut 
>eek  Access  Area  with  a 27"  fish.  Upon  checking  it  we 
old  him  that  he  had  caught  a nice  rainbow  trout  and  the 
ingler  was  disappointed  that  the  fish  was  not  a coho! 

Many  Coho  fishermen  told  me  that  catching  a coho  gave 
hem  a feeling  similar  to  shooting  a buck.  One  angler 
rlayed  a coho  for  about  15  minutes,  then  his  line  went 
;lack.  He  hollered  at  the  nearest  boat  to  him  that  he 
bought  his  fish  had  tangled  around  their  anchor  rope— 
The  boat  operator  pulled  his  anchor  and  landed  the  fish! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  PAUL  SWANSON  (W.  Erie) 

A GOOD  MONTH 

I As  usual  the  month  of  October  was  one  of  the  best 
months  of  the  year  for  fishing  although  very  few  fishermen 
:ook  advantage  of  it.  The  Susquehanna  River  produced 
iome  of  the  nicest  catches  of  smallmouth  bass  and  walleyes 
[’ve  seen  and  Lake  Winola  produced  at  least  one  citation 
size  pickerel  and  some  very  nice  rainbow  trout.  Lake 
Carey  gave  up  a citation  size  bullhead  and  fishermen  had 
no  trouble  at  all  catching  their  limits  of  trout  from  Oxbow 
Pond. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  STEPHEN  A.  SHABBICK 

(Wyoming  County) 

YOU  BET  YOUR  LIFE 

■ “I  DON’T  NEED  ONE  ...  I CAN  SWIM. ’’-During 
the  summer  of  1970  the  above  was  a common  answer 
I received  from  many,  many  sail  boat  captains  at  Van 
Stiver  Lake.  Other  replies  were:  “there’s  no  room  for 
’em’’  or  “why  can’t  we  use  the  belts?”  Then  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 27th  a sudden  severe  wind  and  rain  storm  turned 
the  lake  into  a rage  and  some  sixteen  sailboats  were  upset. 
The  few  sailors  I spoke  with  said  their  life-saving  devices 
saved  their  lives  but  one  person  was  not  so  fortunate.  He 
had  only  one  device  aboard  and  this  he  gave  to  his  son. 
He  was  not  a member  of  the  club,  just  a guest  who 
hadn’t  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  either  me  or  the  spe- 
cials officers  on  a Life-Saving  Device  Check.  How  about 
you  readers,  do  you  need  a Coast  Guard  Approved  Life- 
Saving  Device  while  afloat?  You  bet  your  life  you  do! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAY  B.  JOHNSTON  (Bucks  County) 

NO  CENTERFOLD  NEEDED 

■ During  the  1970  Boat  Show  at  the  Civic  Arena  officer 
Parrish  sold  a gentleman  a subscription  to  the  Angler,  and 
his  wife  told  him  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  Playboy 
Magazine.  Everyone  had  a good  laugh  as  Don  offered  him 
his  money  back,  telling  him,  we  didn’t  have  a center  fold 
page  to  compete  with  the  one  he  was  giving  up,  but  he 


said  he  still  wanted  to  see  the  Angler,  center  fold  or  not! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  GERALD  T.  CRAYTON 
(N.  Allegheny  County) 

THANKS  FOR  CLEAN  UP 

■ Tingley  Lake  in  Susquehanna  County  was  the  primary 
target  for  Troop  98  Boy  Scouts  and  Cub  Scouts  from  the 
Harford  area  this  spring  and  summer.  These  boys  cleaned 
up  all  the  litter  along  shore  one  Saturday  morning  and 
then  kept  the  area  that  way  the  rest  of  the  year.  They  also 
provided  trash  barrels  and  saw  that  they  were  emptied 
regularly  during  the  season.  These  boys  and  their  leaders 
deserve  a thanks  from  the  many  sportsmen  who  use  the 
area.  I hope  more  adults  will  become  aware  of  the  serious 
problems  that  littering  creates  and  try  to  help  prevent  it 
in  the  future.  And  thanks  again  boys! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  R.  ROBERTS 
(Susquehanna  County) 

NOT  ALL  WRONG 

■ Living  in  a college  town  I have  started  to  wonder  about 
some  of  the  comments  people  make  about  today’s  youths 
claiming  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  a group  of  mixed- 
up,  rebellious,  long-haired  hippies.  I cannot  agree  with 
this.  I have  seen  these  students  pick  up  litter  by  the  truck- 
ful-litter that  was  thrown  by  the  “responsible”  citizens.  I 
have  seen  their  concern  over  water  and  air  pollution— and 
they  are  willing  to  do  something  about  it.  I have  seen  them 
work  with  children’s  groups  to  teach  them  the  ways  of 
nature— and  what  can  be  done  to  clean  and  beautify  our 
landscape  and  preserve  our  natural  resources.  How  can 
they  be  all  wrong  when  all  they  want  is  what  is  rightfully 
theirs— clean  water  to  drink  and  clean  air  to  breathe? 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  J.  CORTEZ  (Clarion  County) 


FOR  THIS  TIRE!” 
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ANTICIPATION 


March  is  the  month  of  anticipation! 
The  last  vestiges  of  winter’s  snows 
and  ice  will  soon  be  gone,  and  fresh 
new  green  growth  of  springtime  will 
appear. 

Some  look  forward  to  the  umpire’s 
cry  “Play  ball!”  Campers  eagerly 
await  the  opportunity  to  camp  in 
Pennsylvania’s  state  parks  once  again. 
But  to  the  fly  fisherman,  the  coming  of 
spring  means  only  one  thing— the  long- 
awaited  opening  of  trout  season. 

March  evenings  are  spent  checking 
the  tackle  box,  sorting  flies  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  all  is  in  readiness  for 
that  first  fishing  trip  of  the  season. 

The  camper-fly  fisherman  can  com- 
bine both  of  his  favorite  activities  at 
Ole  Bull  State  Park  located  in  the 
mountains  of  north  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hundreds  of  miles  of  clear 
mountain  trout  streams  abound  near- 
by. 

The  sixty-seven  acre  deeply  wooded 
park  is  located  off  Route  144,  four 
miles  north  of  the  village  of  Cross 
Fork  and  17  miles  south  of  Galeton. 
Sparkling  clear  Kettle  Creek,  a prime 
trout  stream,  flows  through  the  middle 
of  the  park.  There  are  81  campsites  in 
two  areas  although  to  reach  one  of  the 
areas  you  have  to  ford  the  creek. 

In  the  center  of  the  park,  the  creek 
has  been  dammed  to  provide  swim- 
ming in  cold  mountain  stream  water. 

Although  it  sounds  like  an  enthusi- 
astic cheer  heard  at  a Mexican  bull- 
fight, the  park’s  name  actually  com- 
memorates a famous  Norweign  violin- 
ist, Ole  Bull.  In  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Ole  (pronounced 
Oh-lee),  who  had  made  a number  of 
concert  tours  to  the  United  States,  de- 
cided to  form  a large  colony  of  his  fel- 
low Norwegians  in  the  Black  Forest  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Settlements  were  established  around 
Oleana  and  New  Bergen.  On  a hilltop 
above  the  surrounding  cabins.  Ole 
planned  to  establish  his  castle. 


Due  to  land  ownership  disputes  and 
a rigorous  winter,  the  band  of  Nor- 
wegians left  the  area  for  the  farm 
country  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
Today  all  that  remains  of  the  castle  is 
the  dug-out  foundation  where  the  log 
castle  reportedly  once  stood.  Norwe- 
gian and  American  flags  fly  side-by- 
side  on  rustic  flagpoles. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  a 
stone  house  stood  across  the  valley 
from  the  castle  site.  It  was  said  that 
materials  from  the  castle  had  been 
used  in  the  stone  house.  Later  this 
building  burned  destroying  the  wood- 
work from  the  castle  as  well  as  musi- 
cal manuscripts  and  other  articles. 

Extensive  logging  of  the  virgin  hem- 
lock forest  took  place  in  the  early  20th 
century  and  remains  of  railroad  grades 
can  still  be  seen.  In  1925  the  park  was 
established  as  a picnic  area  for  those 
wishing  to  view  the  castle  remains. 
The  park  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved several  times;  the  latest  being 
the  addition  of  the  second  camping 
area  just  a few  years  ago. 

There  are  several  miles  of  hiking 
trails  around  the  park  including  the 
trail  up  to  the  castle  site.  A portion  of 


the  85-mile  Susquehannock  Trail  tra- 
verses the  park  and  is  well  marked 
with  orange  blazes. 

Besides  Kettle  Creek  and  Ole  Bull 
Run  right  in  the  park,  a few  of  the 
nearby  fishing  streams  are  Little  Kettle 
Creek,  Cross  Fork  Creek,  Yochum 
Creek,  Greenlick  Run,  and  Young 
Woman’s  Creek. 

A “fly-fishing  only”  area  is  located 
in  Cross  Fork  Creek.  Here  fishermen 
may  catch  six  trout  with  a minimum 
size  of  nine  inches.  Hours  are  from 
5:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  and  only  fly 
fishing  tackle  is  permitted  while  fish- 
ing this  area.  Be  sure  to  leave  other 
gear  behind.  This  area  starts  a mile 
north  of  Cross  Fork. 

A variety  of  wild  life  including  deer, 
bear  and  turkeys  is  likely  to  be  seen 
in  the  area. 

Two  “musts”  among  things  to  see 
are  Slim  Croyle’s  deer  feeding  station 
just  south  of  the  park  on  Route  144 
and  the  Potter  County  Anglers’  Club  i 
Fish  Hatchery  off  Route  144,  not  far 
from  Galeton.  Mr.  Croyle  blows  a 
whistle  each  night  at  dusk  and  dozens 
of  wild  deer  stream  out  of  the  woods 
to  be  fed  corn  and  bread.  Some  will 
eat  directly  from  his  hand  or  even  take 
a piece  of  bread  right  out  of  his 
mouth. 

The  Potter  County  Anglers’  Club 
has  rearing  ponds  full  of  all  types  of 
trout  in  various  stages  of  growth.  Some 
are  real  whoppers!  And  the  service 
this  club  renders  trout  fishermen  of 
the  area  is  probably  one  of  the  main 
reasons  fishermen  have  such  good  luck 
in  Potter  and  nearby  counties. 
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STRIPED  BASS  EXPERIMENT  STARTED 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  made  an  ex- 
oerimental  planting  of  striped  bass  in  two  inland  water 
rreas  of  the  state— Shenango  Reservoir,  near  Sharpsville  in 
Mercer  County,  and  Middle  Creek  Dam,  near  Selinsgrove 
in  Snyder  County.  The  release  of  approximately  2,000 
striped  bass  fingerlings,  reared  at  the  Linesville  Hatchery, 
marks  the  first  time  this  species  has  ever  been  introduced 
in  Pennsylvania  except  for  small  token  releases  several 
years  ago. 

The  program  was  made  possible  through  an  exchange 
of  muskellunge  fry  from  PFC  hatcheries  for  striped  bass 
3ggs  collected  by  state  fishery  workers  in  North  Carolina. 
The  exchange  was  arranged  by  PFC  Executive  Director 
Robert  J.  Bielo  and  Shyrl  Hood,  Chief  of  Warmwater  Fish- 
eries. The  eggs  were  hatched  and  reared  to  fingerling  size 
at  the  Commission’s  Linesville  Fish  Culture  Station. 

In  announcing  the  stocking  early  in  December,  Bielo 
emphasized  that  it  is  experimental  in  nature  and  that  Com- 


mission biologists  will  keep  a close  watch  on  results  in 
Shenango  Reservoir  and  Middle  Creek  Dam.  The  two 
areas  contain  adequate  supplies  of  forage  fish  but  are  dif- 
ferent in  many  ways.  Bielo  said  there  is  little  possibility 
for  the  striped  bass  to  spawn  in  Middle  Creek  but  there 
is  some  chance  that  a spawning  run  up  the  Shenango  River 
could  develop  from  introduction  of  this  species  into  the 
3,560-acre  Corps  of  Engineers  Reservoir.  Striped  bass  need 
a considerable  length  of  flowing  stream  for  successful 
spawning  and  hatching  of  eggs.  This  species,  however,  has 
not  been  introduced  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania  and 
Commission  officials  will  be  keeping  close  check  on  sur- 
vival rates  over  the  winter. 

Striped  bass,  a salt  water  species  of  fish,  have  been 
successfully  introduced  in  many  reservoirs  throughout 
southern  and  southwestern  states.  In  lakes  with  adequate 
forage  fish,  stripers  have  shown  a very  high  growth  rate 
and  reach  weights  of  20  pounds  or  more  in  salt  water  and 
some  fresh  water  lakes. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY  STREAM 
APPROVED  FOR  STOCKING 


A 9-mile  stretch  of  Slippery  Rock  Creek  in  Lawrence 
County  has  been  approved  by  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission for  an  experimental  stocking  of  trout  in  1971.  The 
approved  trout  waters  will  extend  from  the  U.S.  Rt.  19 
bridge  downstream  to  Legislative  Route  37078. 

In  announcing  the  approval  of  Slippery  Rock  Creek, 
Robert  J.  Bielo,  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission, 
hailed  the  action  as  another  indication  of  progress  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s Clean  Streams  program.  Slippery  Rock  Creek 
and  some  of  its  tributaries  have  been  too  polluted  to  sup- 


port trout  for  many  years  but  recent  pollution  abatement 
measures,  including  the  Commonwealth’s  installation  of  a 
mine  drainage  treatment  plant  on  the  North  Branch,  have 
resulted  in  a dramatic  improvement  of  water  quality  in  the 
lower  section  of  this  stream. 

The  decision  to  start  experimental  stocking  prior  to  and 
during  the  1971  trout  season  was  based  on  a comprehen- 
sive biological  survey  of  Slippery  Rock  Creek  by  a team  of 
Fish  Commission  aquatic  biologists  from  the  Benner  Spring 
Fish  Research  Station  in  August. 
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NEW  UNIT 
ANNOUNCED 


A merging  of  its  fisheries  and  en- 
gineering divisions  into  a new  Bureau, 
to  be  headed  by  Edward  Miller,  of 
State  College,  has  been  announced  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

In  announcing  the  reorganization, 
Robert  J.  Bielo,  Commission  Execu- 
tive Director,  said  the  change  will  per- 
mit better  administration  and  improve 
coordination  of  the  engineering  and 
fisheries  management  functions.  Bielo 
pointed  out  that  modern  fish  manage- 
ment requires  close  coordination  be- 
tween technical  and  biological  sciences 
in  the  design  and  operation  of  hatch- 
eries, stream  improvement  projects, 
and  controlling  the  effects  of  develop- 
ment projects  on  fish  habitat  in  lakes, 
streams  and  rivers.  The  divisions  of 
engineering  and  fisheries  are  presently 
headquartered  at  Bellefonte. 

Miller  is  a professional  civil  en- 
gineer who  has  served  as  chief  of  the 
Commission’s  Division  of  Engineering 
since  1961.  He  joined  the  Commission 
as  assistant  chief  engineer  in  May, 


1960.  A 1956  graduate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  Miller  is  na- 
tionally recognized  for  his  work  in  the 
development,  along  with  former  fisher- 
ies chief  Keen  Buss,  of  the  revolution- 
ary system  of  rearing  fish  in  vertical 
tanks.  His  engineering  unit  was  cited 
in  1970  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers  as  the  out- 
standing unit  for  its  size  that  year  in 
the  State.  Miller  is  a past  president 
and  director  of  the  Society’s  Central 
Pennsylvania  Chapter,  a member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers and  several  other  professional 
groups.  In  his  new  position,  Miller  will 
assume  many  of  the  duties  formerly 
performed  by  Gordon  L.  Trembley, 
Assistant  Executive  Director  for  Fish- 
eries, who  retired  in  October,  1969. 

The  Commission  also  announced 
the  promotion  of  Wilbert  Hobbs,  State 
College,  to  replace  Miller  as  chief  of 
the  engineering  division.  A 1959  grad- 
uate of  Pennsylvania  State  University 
with  a B.S.  in  agricultural  engineering, 


Hobbs  has  been  serving  the  Commis- 
sion since  1965  as  head  of  the  plans 
and  survey  section.  He  is  a registered 
professional  engineer  and  taught  in  the 
University’s  College  of  Engineering 
prior  to  joining  the  Commission’s  en- 
gineering staff. 

In  other  organizational  moves,  the 
Commission  announced  creation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Administrative  Services,  to 
be  headed  by  Ralph  J.  Putt,  of  Robe- 
sonia,  the  present  Administrative  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission,  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  present  Waterways 
Division  to  a new  Bureau  of  Water- 
ways. The  latter  unit  will  be  headed 
by  Capt.  Charles  E.  Leising,  presently 
the  Assistant  Executive  Director  for 
Watercraft  Safety.  The  Commission  al-  ( 
so  announced  transfer  of  its  conserva- 
tion education  and  training  programs 
to  the  new  Bureau  of  Administrative 
Services  and  the  transfer  of  public  in- 
formation activities  to  a newly  created 
Office  of  Information. 


continued  from  page  7 

FISHING  OUTLOOK— 


to  swim  for  shore,  minus  the  boat, 
their  tackle  and  the  fish. 

Jay  Johnston,  Bucks  County  Water- 
ways Patrolman  (Box  83,  R.  D.  #1, 
New  Hope,  Pa.  18938,  phone  215-862- 
5169)  says  that  when  the  herring  run 
is  on  the  fish  are  there  by  the  millions 
and  fishing  for  them  is  “like  fishing  in 
a barrel.”  What  do  you  do  with  them 
after  you  have  caught  them?  There 
are  several  methods  of  preparing  them 
and  because  of  all  the  bones  in  the 
fish  they  are  all  tough.  If  you’re  not 
going  to  take  the  time  to  prepare 
them,  throw  them  back.  They’ll  give 


some  other  fisherman  pleasure,  or  re- 
produce themselves  for  future  genera- 
tion’s fishing  pleasure. 

Most  of  the  herring  taken  for  use 
from  the  Delaware  are  smoked.  First 
the  fish  are  cleaned  and  the  heads  re- 
moved. They  are  then  placed  in  a 
large  container  and  covered  with  high- 
ly salted  water  (old  timers  say  you 
should  add  salt  to  the  water  until  an 
egg  or  a potato  floats  in  it).  After  72 
hours  in  this  brine  the  fish  are  taken 
out,  rinsed  and  dried  off.  They  are 
then  put  in  a smokehouse  with  a good 
smoky  fire  from  oak,  apple  or  hickory 


wood.  Keep  the  temperature  low  in 
the  smoker,  between  140  and  160  de- 
grees. Keep  the  fish  in  for  8 to  10 
hours.  Take  them  out  and  keep  them 
in  a cool  dry  place  for  a day  or  two  j 
and  they’re  ready  to  eat. 

Others  prefer  to  marinate  the  her-  ! 
ring.  The  fish  are  cleaned,  scaled  and 
then  cut  into  small  chunks.  They  are 
placed  in  a crock  or  barrel  and  cov- 
ered with  a solution  of  white  vinegar 
and  water.  Three  parts  water  to  one 
part  vinegar.  Salt,  sugar,  onions  and 
spices  are  added  to  taste.  After  a week 
to  10  days  in  this  they  are  ready.  This 
method  is  said  to  soften  some  of  the 
smaller  bones  in  the  fish.  The  roe  of 
the  herring  are  smaller  than  shad  roe 
and  are  relished  by  many  anglers. 
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PETE  MEISNER  of  New 
Kensington  landed  one  of 
the  biggest  muskies  taken 
in  1970.  It  was  51J4  inch- 
es, 30  pounds  and  came 
from  Pymatuning.  It  hit 
a Creek  Chub  plug. 

ALLEN  NOVOTNY  of 
Camp  Hill  took  another 
trophy  muskie.  It  was  46 
inches,  26y>>  pounds  and 
came  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  Cumber- 
land County. 


CLAUDE  FRANK  also 
landed  a big  muskie  from 
Pymatuning.  It  was  51 
inches,  41  pounds  and 
hit  a homemade  lure.  It, 
like  the  muskies  caught  by 
Meisner  and  Novotny, 
qualified  for  the  Husky- 
Musky  Club  as  well  as  a 
senior  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler Citation. 


MIKE  HINE  of  Jermyn  was  fishing 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  last  winter  when 
he  landed  19V2  inch  pickerel  and  a 
beautiful  14J4  inch  trophy  perch.  Bait 
used,  not  listed. 


JOE  VILKOSTI  of  Warrior  Run  holds 
limit  of  trophy  size  bass  he  caught  at 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  also.  They  were 
taken  at  Seeley’s  Landing. 


JOHN  Walck  of  East  Stroudsburg  took 
this  nice  trio  of  brook  trout  from  Say- 
lors Lake  in  Monroe  County.  The 
smallest  was  14J4  inches;  the  largest 
19%  inches.  The  middle  one  was  17 
inches.  All  on  minnows. 
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Clearfield  County’s  Trout  Run  pro- 
duced this  20%  inches,  2%  pound 
rainbow  for  Norristown  angler  13-year- 
old  ROBERT  A.  McQUIRNS.  He  was 
using  dry  flies. 


MRS.  NETTIE  MARSH  of  Emporium 
landed  23  inch  palomino  rainbow  while 
fishing  with  worms  at  Stevenson  Dam 
last  July.  According  to  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman Stan  Hastings  it  was  one  of  the 
'nicest  trout  he  saw  all  season  in  his 
district. 


BILL  GOLTZ,  9,  of  North  Whales  (left)  landed  17  inch  pickerel  from  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack;  DEAN  FRY  of  Reading  (center)  holds  six  12  to  14  inch  rainbows  he 
caught  from  Tulbehocken  Creek  near  Stouchburg;  LARRY  IZAJ  of  Pittsburgh  (left) 
landed  11  inch  crappie  from  Monongahela  river  near  10th  Street  Bridge. 


JOHN  VENEZIALE  of  Lansdale  and  Feli: 
Volpe  of  Norristown  display  24%  inch,  ■ 
pound  and  a 26%  inch,  5 pound  northeri 
pike  they  caught  at  Hopewell  Lake  in  Frencl 
Creek  State  Park  on  tip  ups  last  winter. 


IONA  WALCK  of  East  Stroudsburg  (left 
holds  23%  inch,  7 pound  largemouth  sh 
caught  on  a minnow  at  Brady’s  Lake  ii 
Monroe  County  while  TIM  PASTORE  o 
Erie  (right)  landed  36  inch  9%  pound  muski 
he  caught  at  Edinboro  Lake  on  a pike  miit 
now. 


THOMAS  NOVAK  of  Braddock  land- 
ed 26%  inch,  7%  pound  channel  cat- 
fish he  caught  at  Pymatuning  Lake  in 
Crawford  County  last  June.  He  was 
using  worms. 


MRS.  GEORGE  ELSASSER  of  Philadelphia 
caught  22  inch,  4%  pound  largemouth  bass  from 
Lake  Whitney  in  Wayne  County.  It  hit  a purple 
worm  with  a spinner  and  according  to  her  hus- 
band who  taught  her  to  fish  she  consistantly 
outfishes  him. 


JAMES  BAILEY  of  Cambria  Count) 
entered  this  nice  northern  in  Rich’: 
Sporting  Good’s  Contest.  He  landed  ii| 
while  fishing  Lake  Glendale  in  Cam; 
bria  County.  It  measured  27  inches 
weighed  3%  pounds  and  hit  a shiner 
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The  Delaware  River  provides  a lot  of  good  fish- 
ng.  ED  FRETZ,  BARBARA  HAWK,  and  BON- 
NIE LESHER  (above)  all  hold  shad  they  caught 
he  first  tveek  of  last  May  in  Northampton  Coun- 
:y  while  JOE  WALKO  of  Brockton  (right)  dis- 
Dlays  38  inch,  22)4  pound  muskie  he  caught  on 
i home  made  lure  at  Milford.  With  him  is  an- 
)ther  Delaware  River  fisherman,  JOE  BREL- 
LICK  of  Pottsville. 


AMES  STAIR  of  Millville  (left)  holds  27  inch,  8 pound  walleye 
ie  caught  on  a nightcrawler  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
Bradford  County  while  RAYMOND  YUKNANAGE  of  Linden, 
'J.J.  (right)  took  a 25)4  inch  walleye  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 


RANDY  EORTNEY,  13,  of  Titusville  (left)  landed  30  inch 
5%  pound  northern  while  fishing  Canadohta  Lake  in  Crawford 
County.  He  was  using  minnows.  SHERYL  ROBINSON,  6.  of 
Beaver  Falls  (right)  and  her  dad  each  caught  northerns  at  the 
Shenango  Reservoir  near  Greenville  last  May.  Sizes  and  bait  not 
listed. 


ATS  PARSTEK  of  Butler  caught  28 
nch,  6)4  pound  walleye  from  Lake 
P.ymatuning  last  August.  He  was  fish- 
ng  east  of  Clark  Island  with  worms 
when  it  hit. 


KAYE  WESTWOOD,  13,  of  Kittanning  landed 
26)4  inch,  10  pound  carp  while  fishing  the 
Allegheny  River  in  Armstrong  County.  She  was 
using  a doughball  and  spin  gear. 


JOE  MISTRETTA  and  DAN  VASILIE 
hold  nice  catch  of  crappie,  walleye  and 
catfish  they  caught  at  Lake  Pymatun- 
ing.  All  were  taken  near  Whaley  Is- 
land on  minnows  and  worms. 


fOHN  FELCZAK  JR.,  11,  of  Soldier  (left)  landed  26  inch,  5)4 
x>und  walleye  at  Kyle  Run  Dam  on  a minnow  while  SCOTT 
LAPE  of  Somerset  (right)  caught  16  inch  largemouth  on  a worm 
while  fishing  Lake  Somerset. 


JIM  DOVER  of  Philadelphia  landed  31  inch,  5)4  pound  north- 
ern pike  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack  last  May.  He  was  using  a 
C.  P.  Swing.  RAY  MORRIS  of  East  Stroudsburg  caught  14)4 
inch  brook  trout  while  fishing  Pocono  Creek  with  flies. 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS- by  Bill  Porter 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


SITE  OBSERVATION 


It’s  time  once  again  for  another  of 
the  alternating  articles  of  general  in- 
formation that  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  prospective  cooperative  nursery 
club  as  well  as  to  the  old  hands  in  the 
business.  Following  the  explanation  of 
the  new  policy,  this  article  deals  with 
the  year  of  observation,  the  reasons 
for  it,  and  some  of  the  factors  to  be 
observed. 

Site  observation  and  testing  is  essen- 
tial in  the  pre-construction  period. 
Water  flow,  temperature,  water  qual- 
ity, natural  predator  populations,  and 
other  factors  are  of  vital  concern  be- 
fore approval  can  be  given  the  co- 
operating club  and  before  a guaran- 
tee of  success  can  be  projected. 

Water,  obviously,  is  the  initial  item 
of  concern  and  temperature  is  one  of 
the  big  factors  within  this  category. 
Temperatures  should  be  taken  several 
times  throughout  the  changing  sea- 
sons. According  to  the  revised  state- 
ment of  policy,  temperatures  are  not 
to  exceed  65°  at  the  nursery  inlet  and 
this  includes  the  summer  and  late  fall 
hot  spells. 

Excessive  cold  water  is  not  as  much 
of  a problem  as  the  warmer  water.  A 
steady  flow  of  water  is  important  even 
if  ice  forms  on  top  of  the  pond  or  race- 
way. The  trout  will  survive  although 
growth  will  be  limited  and  the  quan- 
tity of  food  consumed  will  be  reduced. 
We  remember  the  Kane  sportsmen 
breaking  a couple  of  inches  of  ice  on 
their  raceway  for  us  a couple  of  years 
ago  so  that  pictures  of  their  fine  brook 
trout  could  be  taken.  The  air  tempera- 
ture on  that  visit  was  —6°  and  the 
water  temperature  under  the  ice  cover 
was  about  34°. 

Coming  back  to  the  warm  water 
problem  for  a moment,  some  clubs  in 
the  warmer  areas  of  the  state  have 
built  shade  shelters  over  their  nur- 
series or  have  located  them  in  spots 
where  natural  shade  from  trees  helps. 
The  Hopewell  club  in  York  County 
has  a good,  large,  tree  cover  for  its 
raceways  plus  a good  exchange  of 
fresh  water  and  produces  fine  trout 


regularly.  Natural  shade  is  a consider- 
ation in  the  Mercersburg  Club’s  race- 
way, also  located  in  one  of  the  warmer 
areas  of  the  state. 

The  amount  of  water  is  also  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  year  of  observa- 
tion. The  Fish  Commission  endorses  a 
minimum  flow  of  40  gpm  before  ap- 
proval of  a nursery  is  given.  Again 
seasonal  measurements  are  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  flow  to  maintain  it- 
self through  the  dry  periods.  Several 
cooperative  nurseries  have  had  to  re- 
locate or  abandon  their  projects  be- 
cause of  inadequate  flow  even  after 
the  year’s  observation.  Natural  causes 
and  man-made  problems  caused  the 
loss  of  supply.  Several  clubs  have 
drilled  wells  as  auxiliary  supplies  to 
augment  low  water  periods.  Potter 
County  Anglers,  one  of  the  bigger  co- 
operative nursery  efforts,  has  such 
wells.  A cooperative  nursery  near  Sha- 
mokin  found  it  necessary  to  build  wire 
baskets  to  transfer  their  fish  from  their 
holding  ponds  to  a nearby  stream 
when  the  water  supply  failed.  Thus 
to  a degree,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure,  to  belabor  an 
old  axiom;  and  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  even  with  a year’s  observation, 
the  water  supply  will  remain  ade- 
quate. At  least,  however,  there  is  some 
data  collected  that  should  be  signifi- 
cant to  the  club  and  the  Cooperative 
Nursery  Coordinator,  Bob  Brown,  be- 
fore work  is  begun.  And  finally,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  directly  related  to 
the  numbers  of  fish  that  may  be  raised 
or  recommended  to  be  raised  by  the 
Coordinator. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  chem- 
ical content  of  the  water  with  oxygen 
being  one  of  the  prime  ingredients. 
Minimum  suitable  oxygen  is  6 ppm 
and  again  seasonal  fluctuations  are  ob- 
served and  constant  testing  during  the 
observation  period  is  necessary.  Fre- 
quently there  is  a correlation  between 
high  temperatures  and  low  oxygen 
content  and  the  sportsmen  checking 
their  proposed  sites  should  be  aware 
of  these  parallel  conditions.  Aerating 


devices  can  improve  the  oxygen  con- 
tent and  again  the  observation  period 
will  show  whether  there  may  be  a 
need  for  these  devices  to  be  built  into 
the  original  construction.  Such  a situa- 
tion developed  with  a new  nursery  in 
Fulton  County.  The  oxygen  content 
seemed  adequate  at  the  source  but 
dropped  after  a holding  dam  was 
built.  The  end  product  was  to  adjust 
the  construction  of  the  new  nursery  to 
increase  the  aeration  of  the  water  to 
bring  up  the  dissolved  oxygen  content. 

The  pH  of  the  water  is  another  con- 
sideration with  the  acceptable  range 
being  between  6.0  and  8.5.  This,  too, 
can  vary  seasonally  with  considerable 
change  being  noted  in  heavily  forested 
areas  during  the  spring  runoff.  In  some 
instances  the  pH  factor  may  be  such 
as  to  not  permit  approval  of  the  site. 
In  other  instances  the  pH  figure  may 
suggest  the  kind  of  trout  to  be  raised 
for  best  growth  and  mortality  rate,  i 
Brook  trout,  for  instance,  seem  capable 
of  thriving  in  a slightly  more  acid 
water  where  rainbows  might  not  grow 
as  well  or  even  survive. 

Then  there  are  the  natural  predator 
populations  to  consider  plus  the  fact 
that  the  new  nursery,  once  built,  will 
attract  more  of  these  predators  to  the 
scene.  Cooperative  nurseries  in  the  Al- 
legheny Forest  area  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  mink  raiding  their 
ponds.  Kingfishers  and  other  fish-eat- 
ing birds  are  another  problem.  The  St. 
Mary’s  people  actually  roofed-over 
their  nursery  and  enclosed  it  with  fine 
mesh  wire  after  observing  large  num- 
bers of  kingfishers  dining  on  their  fin- 
gerlings. 

So  all  in  all  the  year  of  observation 
is  very  necessary  if  a cooperative  nur- 
sery is  to  become  a successful  activity 
for  the  club. 
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TRAPNETTING 
AT  LINESVILLE 

photos  by  Keen  Buss 


PFC  employees  use  a pontoon 
boat  to  set  and  check  trap  nets 
during  early  spring  on  the  Sanc- 
tuary at  Pymatuning.  Mounted 
on  the  boat  is  a live  fish  tank  to 
transport  fish  that  are  netted 
and  a pilothouse  where  workers 
can  get  out  of  the  often  foul 
spring  weather  after  checking 
the  nets  and  sorting  the  fish 
caught  in  the  net. 


Each  spring  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Linesville  Hatch- 
ery, one  mile  south  of  Linesville  in  Crawford  County  becomes  a 
beehive  of  activity  when  the  ice  leaves  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Pyma- 
tuning Reservoir. 

Commission  crews  begin  collecting  tens  of  thousands  of  adult  bass, 
crappies,  bluegills,  bullheads  and  yellow  perch  for  stocking  in  ponds 
and  lakes  throughout  the  state.  At  the  same  time  walleye  and  muskel- 
lunge  eggs  are  taken  to  maintain  this  segment  of  the  Commission’s 
stocking  program. 

Linesville  is  exclusively  a warm  water  facility  and  has  recently 
been  modernized  with  a completely  new  hatch  house  and  visitors 
center.  The  operations  here  not  only  provide  Pennsylvania  fishermen 
with  plenty  of  warm  water  fishes,  but  also  are  an  interesting  attrac- 
tion for  visitors  to  northwestern  Pennsylvania  (see  insert  below). 

An  open  house  will  be  held  at  the  Commission’s 
Litiesville  Hatchery  on  Saturday,  April  10 ■ Visitors 
will  get  a chance  to  see  hatchery  workers  performing 
the  many  interesting  jobs  ?iecessary  to  maintain 
Pennsylvania’s  warmwater  fisheries  program,  as  well 
as  the  new  modern  hatch  house  and  visitor’s  center. 


Both  walleyes  (upper  photo)  and  muskellunge 
(left)  are  kept  for  artificial  spawning  after  which 
they  are  again  released.  Many  panfish  are  taken 
for  restocking  in  other  waters. 


By  Copt.  JACK  BOSSi  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  J.  D.  C.,  CATAWISSA: 

“Where  can  I obtain  plans  for  building  a 12-foot  wood 
boat  suitable  for  a six-horsepower  engine?” 

— Enclosed  is  a list  of  firms  offering  plans,  kits,  and  other 
materials  for  the  home  builder.  We  would  recommend  a 
kit,  rather  than  plans,  unless  you  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  boatbuilding.  Other  readers  interested  in 
building  a boat  may  get  a copy  of  this  list  by  writing  me 
in  care  of  the  Angler. 
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FROM  T.  R.,  CLARION: 

“If  a person  is  injured  because  of  a defective  part  in  a 
new  boat,  can  he  sue  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer?” 

— Anyone  can  sue  anyone  else  over  anything,  but  the 
trick  is  to  collect.  If  an  injured  plaintiff  can  prove  that  his 
injury  was  directly  caused  by  a manufacturing  defect,  he  has 
a good  chance  of  recovering  from  the  boat  builder.  The 
dealer  who  sold  the  boat  would  probably  not  be  liable  for 
a defect  created  by  the  builder  and  which  was  not  known 
or  readily  detectable  by  the  seller.  There  has  been  great  ac- 
tivity in  recent  years  in  the  field  of  product  liability  and 
warranty  law,  and  the  trend  has  been  to  hold  the  manu- 
facturer to  strict  standards  of  responsibility  for  his  product, 
particularly  involving  automobiles,  boats  and  other  com- 
plex devices  where  the  consumer  must  rely  on  the  exper- 
tise of  the  manufacturer. 


FROM  H.  G.  M.,  LOCK  HAVEN: 


‘‘What  is  the  difference  between  a life  preserver  and  a 
life  jacket?” 

— Life  preservers  are  manufactured  to  very  high  stan- 
dards of  buoyancy  and  durability,  are  reversible,  and  are 
Coast  Guard  approved  for  all  vessels.  Life  jackets  are  less 
buoyant,  usually  less  serviceable,  and  are  approved  only  for 
use  on  motorboats  of  less  than  40  feet  in  length  not  carrying 
passengers  for  hire.  All  approved  lifesaving  devices  must 
carry  a legible  tag  showing  what  kind  of  approval  has  been 
granted. 


FROM  L.  C.  C.,  REAVER: 

“Would  it  be  possible  to  make  some  use  of  the  heat  and 
energy  in  the  exhaust  from  an  inboard  engine?” 

— A number  of  firms  market  devices  utilizing  waste  ex- 
haust heat,  including  cabin  heaters,  distillation  plants  for 
making  fresh  water  from  sea  water,  and  air  conditioning 
rigs.  Naturally,  these  will  only  operate  when  the  engine 
is  running.  An  auxiliary  generator  is  usually  more  satisfac- 
tory. 
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FROM  D.  S.,  LOGANSPORT: 

“What  is  the  advantage  of  having  a reduction  gear  on 
a boat  with  an  inboard  engine?” 


FROM  ].  E„  BUTLER: 

“What  is  the  advantage  of  a deep-vee  hull  as  opposed 
to  one  with  a fairly  flat  bottom?” 

— A deep-vee  hull  will  have  a softer  ride  at  high  speed 
in  choppy  water,  but  will  require  more  power  and  have  a 
larger  turning  circle  than  a flat-bottomed  boat  of  equivalent 
size  and  weight.  Most  fast  runabouts  have  fairly  flat  bottom 
sections  aft.  for  better  planing  efficiency,  and  are  not  gen- 
erally used  in  rough  water  anyway. 


— A reduction  gear  permits  turning  a larger  propeller  at 
lower  shaft  rpm,  thus  increasing  the  propeller  efficiency. 
Both  boat  and  propulsion  system  must  be  designed  to  take  i 
advantage  of  this  effect,  however,  and  it  is  most  applicable  J 
to  slower  hulls.  It  is  usually  quite  difficult  to  change  to  aj 
reduction  gear  on  an  existing  boat,  since  there  will  not  be  j 
sufficient  shaft  clearance  under  the  hull  to  operate  a larger 
propeller. 

FROM  K.  E.  K., McKEESPORT: 

“What  is  meant  by  a ‘bareboat  charter,’  and  what  other 
types  are  there?” 


FROM  S.  V.  L.,  PITTSBURGH: 

Is  it  true  that  the  Monongahela  River  is  one  of  the  very 
few  rivers  that  flows  north?” 

— There  are  just  about  as  many  rivers  flowing  north  as 
any  other  direction,  since  “downhill”  does  not  depend  on 
the  compass.  The  largest  river  in  Africa,  the  Nile,  flows 
almost  due  north. 


— A bareboat  charter  is  an  agreement  wherein  a vessel  is 
leased  by  the  owner  to  another  party  called  the  charterer, 
who  assumes  full  responsibility  for  operating,  equipping, 
manning  and  repairing  the  vessel.  A bareboat  charterer  is 
fully  liable  for  any  damage  caused  to  or  by  the  vessel  during 
the  charter.  Other  types  of  charters  are  the  time  charter  and 
voyage  charter,  where  the  vessel’s  services  are  leased  and 
the  owner  retains  control  of  the  operation,  crew,  etc. 
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SPECIAL  SPRING  ISSUE 


MISIftViTIII  VIEWPOINT 


by  ROBERT  J.  BIELO 
Executive  Director 


IRREPARABLE  DAMAGE 


Every  day  some  community  or  some  business  establishment  in  Pennsylvania  is  issued  orders  to  up- 
grade its  treatment  of  discharges  to  Commonwealth  streams.  All  Commonwealth  agencies  have  received 
similar  orders  to  eliminate  pollution  from  state  operated  facilities.  Individual  homeowners  are  being  or- 
dered to  stop  discharges  of  improperly  treated  household  wastes.  Developers  and  highway  construc- 
tion firms  are  being  ordered  to  undertake  measures  to  reduce  siltation  of  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
projects. 

In  essence,  a statewide  effort  is  underway  to  reduce  pollution  and  stop  further  degradation  and  de- 
struction of  our  environment.  No  one  expects  this  effort  to  meet  instant  success  or  that  an  eager 
response  will  be  received  from  all  so  ordered.  Admittedly  the  clean-up  process  can  and  probably  will 
be  expensive  and  often  very  complex,  especially  for  some  of  the  older  established  industries.  But 
we  can  expect  new  industries  to  incorporate  the  latest  in  pollution  abatement  facilities  with  much 
lesser  difficulty.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  any  developer  or  state  or  Federal  construction  agency 
should  plan  a project  today  without  proper  concern  for  the  impact  of  that  project  on  the  natural  envi- 
ronment. We  fully  believe  that  government,  private  industry,  and  the  public  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  need  to  fully  protect  our  natural  resources  and  especially  our  water  resources. 

With  this  obvious  awareness  of  the  importance  of  protecting  our  natural  resources  and  using  them 
wisely  it  is  almost  beyond  understanding  to  discover  two  Federal  flood  control  projects  that  have 
been  designed  in  such  a way  that  their  implementation  will  cause  irreparable  damage  to  two  Pennsyl- 
vania fishing  streams. 

One  such  project  on  the  East  Branch  Clarion  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Ridgway,  Elk  County,  will, 
according  to  the  proposed  flood  control  plan,  permanently  destroy  1.6  miles  of  this  stream  as  a rec- 
reational fishing  resource.  The  other  project  on  Ten  Mile  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Marianna,  Washing- 
ton County,  reportedly  will  cause  possible  permanent  destruction  of  1.4  miles  of  high  calibre  fish  habitat. 

Certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  dispute  the  need  for  flood  control  measures  at  either  site.  However 
we  very  strongly  object  to  the  fact  that  a government  agency  has  designed  these  projects  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  cause  the  destruction  of  extensive  sections  of  these  two  valuable  fishing  streams. 

Interestingly,  Ten  Mile  Creek  is  one  of  the  few  highly  productive  recreational  fishing  streams  in 
all  of  Washington  County.  It  is  heavily  utilized  by  anglers  throughout  the  Pittsburgh  area.  The  East 
Branch  Clarion  River  is  a stream  that  has  long  suffered  from  the  effects  of  acid  mine  drainage  and 
papermill  pollution  but  in  the  last  ten  years,  this  stream  has  made  an  exciting  recovery  as  its  pollu- 
tion load  has  steadily  been  reduced.  Even  more  importantly  the  largest  major  source  of  acid  mine 
water  affecting  the  East  Branch  has  been  conquered  with  the  installation  of  a Project  500  treatment 
facility. 

J 

So  it  is  not  wild  speculation  when  we  predict  that  much  of  the  Clarion  River  will  soon  be  ac- 
ceptable as  quality  trout  water. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  the  Federal  Government  redesign  the  flood  control 
plans  for  these  two  streams.  Surely  it  would  be  short-sighted  to  undertake  these  two  projects  in 
such  a manner  that  an  end  result  that  might  achieve  the  necessary  flood  protection  but  would  also  result 
in  the  loss  of  three  miles  of  irreplaceable  recreational  stream  resource. 
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NEW  FRIENDS 

To  say  I am  grateful  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  for 
publishing  the  few  letters  I have  sent  is  not  enough. 

I want  you  to  know  how  I have  benefited  by  them.  My 
first  letter  was  published  in  Leaky  Boots  in  February  1968. 
It  was  about  McConnell’s  Mills.  From  this  letter  I heard 
from  a man  who  lives  in  York  who  was  a grist  mill  worker 
in  his  youth  and  who  is  a devout  fisherman.  He  wrote  to 
me  and  we  have  been  corresponding  ever  since.  My  broth- 
er and  I twice  visited  him  and  we  all  had  great  fun  fishing 
and  traveling  through  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country. 

The  next  letter  was  published  in  Leaky  Boots  December 
1970.  It  was  about  how  we  lost  some  rods  to  some  big 
Allegheny  Biver  fish.  This  story  brought  me  a letter  from 
a man  from  Oxon  Hill,  Maryland,  a suburb  of  Washing- 
ton D.C.,  who  used  to  work  in  New  Castle  in  the  old  steel 
mill.  Like  my  other  York  friend,  he  too  is  a fishing  en- 
thusiast, and  suggested  I come  down  and  fish  with  him. 

When  one  reaches  the  “sunset  years”— I am  past  74— 
many  old  fishing  pals  have  passed  to  better  fishing  grounds. 
It  is  a most  wonderful  experience  to  make  new  friends 
who  have  like  interests,  such  as  I have  through  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I want  to  thank  you  for  bring- 
ing this  about.  I guess  God  gave  us  memories  so  we  could 
enjoy  the  thrills  of  yesterday  and  I think  the  Angler  is  one 
of  the  best  publications  of  interest  to  young  and  old  alike. 
I always  look  forward  to  the  next  issue  and  best  regards! 

Vern  E.  Dufford  Sr.,  New  Castle 


IN  THE  DIRECTIONS.” 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ROATMEN? 

My  wife  looked  through  the  December  Angler,  then 
pointed  out  that  it  claims  to  be  “Pennsylvania’s  Official 
Fishing  and  Boating  Magazine.”  She  reads  Yachting,  Skip- 
per, Motor  Boating,  Lakeland  Boating  and  Soundings.  Her 
question  was  the  same  as  I have  heard  so  many  times: 
“What  does  the  Angler  have  of  interest  to  boatmen?” 

If  the  article  “Death  Toll  Continues  to  Climb”  was  writ- 
ten to  promote  more  regulations  and  enforcement,  it  may 
have  been  of  interest  to  non  boatmen  and  politicians  who 
like  to  point  to  such  scare  stuff.  Had  the  author  instead 
tried  to  prove  that  safety  cannot  be  legislated,  the  example 
of  carelessness  he  cited  would  have  bolstered  such  a claim. 

Robert  E.  Synnestvedt,  Jenkintown 

INTERESTED  IN  EEL  FISHING 

This  book  is  really  tops.  It  has  almost  everything  a fish- 
erman could  ask  for,  but  I’d  like  to  see  a small  topic  on 
eel  fishing.  Maybe  it’s  just  my  opinion  but  I think  a lot 
of  people  would  be  interested  if  they  heard  about  fresh 
water  eel  fishing.  I am  interested  in  some  information  on 
this  subject  and  I would  like  to  hear  from  some  other 
fishermen  who  are  also  interested  in  this  subject. 

Arland  Zeiler,  Lake  Ariel 

NOTHING  ON  BOATING 

Since  the  Angler  is  a fishing  magazine,  I would  like 
more  on  fishing  and  nothing  on  boating.  Let  them  have  a 
magazine  of  their  own. 

George  Dxgnan,  Kennett  Square 

HELPFUL  HINTS 

I want  to  congratulate  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mision  for  your  excellent  magazine,  Pennsylvania  Angler. 
I think  it  is  a fine  publication  because  it  offers  something 
for  all  and  I especially  like  any  and  all  articles  on  water 
pollution  as  I am  very  interested  in  this  area. 

As  a thought  I wonder  if  helpful  hints  could  be  pub- 
lished in  your  magazine  as  to  what  “John  Doe”  can  do  to 
prevent  water  pollution.  So  often  industry  is  blamed  for 
polluting  our  waters  but  seldom  does  the  individual  look  at 
himself.  For  instance  one  may  really  complain  when  a 
factory  is  found  pouring  dye  into  a stream  but  the  com- 
plainer  may  be  just  as  guilty  by  purchasing  colored  paper 
products.  Our  sewage  plants  can  treat  the  tissues  but  can- 
not remove  the  dye  from  the  treated  sewage— so  aren’t 
we  as  guilty  by  purchasing  and  using  colored  toilet  tissue, 
facial  tissues,  and  napkins  and  such?  I’m  sure  most  of  us 
never  look  at  it  that  way  but  I do  feel  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  as  often  as  possible. 

What  about  the  phosphate  content  of  our  detergents? 
How  many  fishermen  urge  their  wives  to  use  soap  or  a 
low  phosphate  detergent  instead  of  a high  phosphate  de- 
tergent. 

When  you  go  fishing  why  not  get  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
the  place,  not  as  you  found  it,  but  cleaner.  A trash  bag 
should  be  part  of  every  fisherman’s  gear.  Take  your  own 
trash  home  and  pick  up  all  you  find  laying  around— you’d 
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be  surprised  at  the  amount  you  can  pick  up  (not  all  trash 
found  along  our  streams  is  from  careless  fishermen). 

In  the  Spring  of  1970  a local  Bird  Club  had  a clean-up 
project  in  conjunction  with  Earth  Day.  We  cleaned  up 
in  and  around  Antitiem  Lake.  The  results  were  amazing  in 
more  ways  than  one.  At  first  it  stunned  the  fishermen  there 
that  day  but  they  hastily  recovered  as  many  of  them  laid 
down  their  rods  to  join  in  the  clean-up.  Their  kind  words 
and  efforts  made  the  project  extremely  worthwhile.  I’m 
sure  there  are  many,  many  other  hints  that  could  be  of- 
fered to  the  public— I’d  sure  like  to  see  them  published  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler  if  they  haven’t  been  published 
before.  Water  pollution  is  the  responsibility  of  all.  We 
must  work  together  now  if  it  is  ever  to  be  corrected. 

Keep  up  the  fine  Work.  I enjoy  your  magazine  very  much 
and  thank  you  for  hearing  my  views. 

Mrs.  Harold  Silagy,  Reading 

The  suggestions  Mrs.  Silagy  presents  are  excellent  and  if 
practiced  would  help  relieve  some  of  our  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

Too  often  the  individual  does  not  accept  responsibility 
for  doing  his  part,  such  as  using  low  phosphate  soaps  and 
exercising  extreme  care  when  using  pesticides  around  the 
house.  Too  frequently  the  homeowner  decides  it  won’t  hurt 
to  burn  his  trash  or  forgets  about  the  effect  of  the  toxic 
chemicals  he  flushes  down  the  drain. 

Certainly  there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  leaving  litter  be- 
hind whether  he  is  on  a fishing  trip  or  just  out  for  a hike 
through  a wooded  area.  Unfortunately,  I have  seen  con- 
servation officials  who  preach  fervently  against  littering, 
drop  an  empty  cigarette  pack  at  their  feet  and  walk  on, 
unaware  they  are  adding  to  the  litter. 

Our  thanks  for  your  suggestions  and  for  taking  the  time 
to  make  us  all  a little  more  aware  of  what  the  individual 
can  do  to  stop  pollution. 

Robert  T.  Bielo,  executive  director 

HOG  WASH! 

I work  at  a large  plant  and  hear  quite  a few  “trout” 
fishermen  complain  that  there  are  not  enough  trout  in  our 
streams.  Hog  Wash!!  I’ve  taken  my  share  of  brown  and 
brook  trout  from  the  streams  in  Union  and  Snyder  Coun- 
ties for  the  past  two  years  and  have  pictures  to  prove  my 
catches. 

Last  April’s  opening  day  produced  quite  a few  laughs 
for  me.  The  water  was  high  on  Laurel  Run  where  I fished 
throughout  the  morning.  Fishermen  were  trying  to  wade 
the  stream  and  where  a deep  hole  lay,  they  were  standing 
| elbow  to  elbow.  Very  few  trout  were  caught  and  I heard 
complaints  all  day  about  “no  trout.” 

A good  many  fishermen  give  it  up  after  the  first  two 
weeks  or  will  only  go  out  only  after  a fresh  stocking.  These 
fellows  are  missing  the  whole  idea.  There  is  a good  supply 
of  trout  in  our  streams  all  year  and  all  it  takes  to  enjoy 
the  sport  to  its  fullest  is  the  will-power  to  pursue  them. 
I tie  my  own  flies  and  there  is  nothing  more  satisfying  and 
exciting  than  to  hook  a nice  trout  on  a fly  you’ve  tied. 

Thank  you  for  your  co-operation  with  us  sportsmen. 

Jeffrey  B.  Charles,  Lewisburg 


NO  OBJECTION  TO  BOATING 

Enclosed  is  a check  for  my  renewal  subscription  to  the 
Angler.  I enjoy  your  magazine  very  much,  so  keep  up  the 
good  work.  Although  I am  not  a boater  I have  no  objec- 
tions to  the  boating  articles.  I read  them  all  and  usually 
learn  something  from  them. 

I suggest  you  give  us  fishermen  a little  space  for  a 
question  and  answer  column,  as  you  have  for  the  boaters. 
I feel  sure  that  this  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 
And  how  about  a comer  for  fishing  tips  from  fishermen. 

I would  also  like  to  know  what  you  are  doing  to  check 
fish  from  suspected  waters  for  excessive  amounts  of  D.D.T. 
and  mercury  poisons  that  would  make  them  unfit  for  eat- 
ing. I hope  you  will  keep  us  informed  on  this  very  serious 
matter. 

Bernard  Goldsmith,  Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  field  officers  make  every 
effort  to  investigate  every  reported  pollution,  no  matter  what 
the  source.  When  their  investigations  indicate  possible  dan- 
gerous complications,  tests  are  conducted  to  determine  the 
cause,  source,  degree,  etc.  Should  an  investigation  indicate 
mercury  present  in  amounts  near  or  above  Federal  toler- 
ances public  announcement  through  news  media  would  be 
made. 

Tom  Eggler,  editor 

HIGHLY  BEGARDED 

Would  like  you  to  know  that  your  magazine  is  highly 
regarded  here.  Particularly  enjoy  your  articles  on  trout 
and  trout  fishing  and  the  superb  articles  and  photographs 
on  fly  tying  by  Mr.  Lively. 

S.  A.  Stroff 

East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
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TROUT 

FISHING 


April  . . . trout  fishing  time  again. 
The  fly  fisherman  who  has  guided  his 
wet  flies  carefully  through  the  riff  in 
countless  casts,  feels  the  sudden,  jar- 
ring thud  of  the  trout  that  has 
smashed  his  fly  and  hooked  himself. 
The  nymph  fisherman  has  manuevered 
his  lure,  bumping  along  the  bottom, 
over  every  pocket  in  the  channel.  He 
has  repeatedly  found  himself  stuck  on 
the  bottom  to  a stick,  leaves  or  grass. 
The  next  time  however  his  quick 
twitch  is  answered  by  an  instantane- 
ous rush  and  the  water  erupts  in  front 
of  him.  A trout  is  on.  From  these  first 
moments  until  the  net  is  slipped  under 
the  glistening,  speckled  beauty,  early 
season  fly  fishing  is  nothing  but  plea- 
sure. 

Right  now,  not  too  many  trout  fish- 
ermen are  thinking  about  fly  hatches 
and  patterns  to  be  used  in  the  open- 
ing weeks  of  the  season.  Water  tem- 
peratures which  range  from  the  high 
thirties  to  the  low  fifties  just  aren’t 
the  best  for  fly  fishing  and  hatches 
during  this  period  are  limited  but  they 
do  occur  over  all  of  the  state.  Wet 
fly  and  nymph  fishing  in  late  April  is 
at  times  chilly  and  unrewarding,  but 
when  the  right  pattern,  the  right  meth- 
od, and  the  right  moment  is  hit  upon 
it  can  be  warming,  pleasant  and  pro- 
ductive. 

The  insects  which  are  of  major  im- 
portance now,  fall  into  two  classes:  the 
May  flies  which  are  hatching  in  this 
short  period  and  the  Caddis  flies 
which  will  hatch  in  several  weeks. 
Both  types  are  in  the  same  size  class, 
■Vs  to  5/s  inch  long  and  can  be  dupli- 
cated on  size  12  and  14  hooks.  The 
May  flies  are  of  the  type  that  cling  to 
the  bottoms  of  rocks  and  stones  in  the 
riffles  and  faster  water.  The  Caddis 
flies  build  themselves  cases  of  small 


FISBING 

OUTLINE 

By..  Stan  Paulakovich 

twigs  or  sand  and  gravel.  They  fre- 
quent the  still  quiet  backwaters  along- 
side the  riffs. 

When  they  are  ready  to  hatch  both 
types  raise  off  the  bottom  and  are  car- 
ried downstream  at  the  mercy  of  the 
current.  Rising  continually  towards  the 
surface  their  drift  will  cover  50  to  100 
yards.  When  they  reach  the  surface 
they  cast  off  their  nymphal  and  pupal 
overcoats  and  fly  off  as  duns  and 
adults.  April  hatches  occur  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day,  usually  from 
noon  to  2:00  P.M.  When  these  insects 
are  drifting  free,  just  prior  to  hatching, 
is  when  trout  gorge  themselves  and 
this  is  when  the  wet  fly  or  nymph 
fishermen  can  really  clean  house. 

Wet  fly  fishing  techniques  have 
changed  quite  a bit  over  the  last  few 
years.  Sinking  lines  with  a short  heavy 
leader  and  snelled  flies  have  given  way 
to  longer,  finer  leaders  of  perhaps  9 
to  12  feet  with  tip  test  a maximum  of 
3 pounds.  Floating  lines  that  are  easily 
visible  have  replaced  the  heavy  hard- 
to-handle  sinking  type.  The  old  tech- 
nique of  casting  across  the  stream  and 
letting  the  line  straighten  out  below 
has  been  changed  to  casting  upstream 
at  an  angle  keeping  as  little  slack  as 
possible  and  drifting  the  lures  down 
through  the  riffs.  The  tell-tale  pause 
or  twitch  of  the  end  of  the  easily  seen 
line  signals  strikes  visibly  rather  than 
by  feel.  Leaders,  gradually  tapered 
down  from  10  pound  test  where  it 
connects  to  the  line  are  joined  by  bar- 
rel knots.  About  18  inches  up  from  the 
end  and  18  inches  beyond  that,  the 
droppers  are  tied  on  by  allowing  one 
end  of  the  line  in  the  barrel  knot  to 
be  7 inches  longer  than  the  other. 
These  droppers  stand  straight  out 
from  the  line  and  it’s  where  you  at- 
tach the  modern  day  wet  flies  which 
come  without  snells. 

Nymph  fishermen,  of  necessity,  use 
shorter  leaders  but  still  taper  them 
down  pretty  fine.  Short,  accurate  casts 
straight  upstream  so  that  the  nymph 


sinks  to  the  bottom  and  drifts  right 
down  through  the  feeding  lanes  are 
called  for  here.  The  floating  line  end 
shows  you  every  time  your  nymph 
stops.  You  respond  by  giving  your 
rod  tip  a quick  twitch  and  while  most 
of  the  time  you’ve  hooked  something 
on  the  bottom,  every  once  in  awhile 
a trout  has  taken  the  nymph  in  his 
mouth  and  the  quick  twitch  sets  the 
hook.  Worm  and  salmon  egg  fisher- 
men practice  this  method  all  the  time 
and  it’s  no  trick  for  them  to  learn  to 
fish  nymphs. 

Early  season  nymph  patterns  that 
have  worked  well  in  the  past  include 
these:  Quill  Gordon,  Light  and  Dark 
Hendrickson,  Dark  Caddis  and  the 
Grannom  Caddis.  Good  wet  fly  pat- 
terns are  Quill  Gordon,  Blue  Quill, 
Blue  Dun,  Ashey,  Light  and  Dark 
Hendricksons,  Red  Quill,  Breadcrust, 
Fishhawk,  Green  Gallagher  and  the 
Fanner  Boy.  You’ll  notice  these  are  all 
dull  patterns,  which  seem  to  work  best 
in  the  spring.  Any  good  fly  tying  book 
will  give  you  the  methods  and  the  ma- 
terials for  tying  these  flies. 

If  you  tie  your  own  flies  try  these 
few  things.  Get  some  fine  diameter, 
weighty,  pliable  wire  and  wrap  it  the 
entire  length  of  the  shank  of  the  hook 
and  tie  your  flies  over  this.  Use  quills 
and  hackle  from  hens  which  are  softer, 
more  pliable  and  sink  quicker.  Soak 
the  quills  for  an  hour  or  so  in  hot  wa- 
ter while  you  are  tying  and  they  will 
go  on  easier.  Don’t  boil  the  quills.  This 
takes  off  the  sheen  which  you  want. 
Adding  weights,  split  shot  or  wrap- 
arounds to  your  leader  can  be  a fly- 
snarling  aggravating  mess  when  cast- 
ing, so  use  these  only  as  a last  resort. 

When  you’re  fishing  wet  flies  learn 
to  fish  with  three  flies  at  one  time. 
This  gives  you  better  coverage  up, 
down,  and  across  increasing  your 
chance  to  find  out  what  the  fish  are 
feeding  on.  Start  with  three  different- 
ly colored  flies,  something  like  the 
Quill  Gordon  on  the  end,  a Breadcrust 
in  the  middle  and  a Green  Gallagher 
at  the  top.  When  you  catch  several  fish 
on  the  same  fly,  tie  on  three  of  the 
same.  You  can  also  tie  on  a highly 
visible  fly  as  the  top  fly,  so  you  can 
see  exactly  how  your  flies  are  behaving 
in  the  water. 

Under  water  flies  are  supposed  to 
represent  either  the  free  drifting 
nymph  prior  to  hatching  or  the  spent 
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COMING— 

Special  Issue 

As  you’ve  probably  already  noticed  this  issue  of  your  Pennsylvania  Angler 
is  bigger  than  most.  It’s  actually  twice  our  usual  size  and  on  these  bonus 
pages  you’ll  find  a list  of  all  our  1970  Citation  winners  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mission’s annual  report  in  addition  to  numerous  stories. 

Trout  Season 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  most  trout  fishermen  start  getting  the  urge 
to  head  for  their  favorite  trout  stream.  The  season  will  open  Saturday, 
April  17,  this  year.  Be  sure  to  check  your  regulations  summary  before  start- 
ing out  and  remember  the  season  opens  at  8:00  a.m.,  not  5:00  a.m.  as  it 
did  for  many  years. 

Linesville  Open  House 

Another  date  to  remember  is  Saturday,  April  10.  That’s  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  will  hold  “Open  House”  at  the  Linesville  Fish  Cul- 
tural Station  in  Crawford  County  and  anvone  interested  in  the  warmwater 
species  found  in  our  state  should  find  it  very  interesting.  The  program  will 
center  around  the  brand  new  visitor  center  and  hatchery  facilities  that  have 
been  under  construction  there  since  last  summer  so  even  folks  who  have 
visited  Linesville  in  the  past  should  find  something  new  worth  seeing. 

Cold  Water 

Although  cold  water  has  been  with  us  since  late  last  fall  this  is  the  time 
of  year  when  a lot  of  folks  will  be  fishing  in  it  and  floating  on  it.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Waterways  reminds  all  waterway 
users  to  be  doubly  careful  at  this  time  of  year  since  a dip  in  icy  spring 
water  could  be  quickly  fatal.  Ed  Jones  discusses  the  dangers— and  safety 
precautions— page  51  of  this  issue. 


continued  from  previous  page 

FISHING  OUTLOOK 

adults  which  have  completed  their  life 
cycle  and  have  fallen  into  the  water  to 
be  swept  away.  Start  out  fishing  the 
dead  drift  method,  where  your  flies 
drift  freely  with  the  current.  When 
the  flies  are  straight  below  you  take 
them  in  slowly,  hand  over  hand  meth- 
od. When  you  have  fished  out  the 
cast  thoroughly,  pick  up  and  re-cast 
but  do  it  away  from  the  feeding  zone 
so  as  not  to  scare  the  fish.  When  you 
don’t  get  any  action  in  this  method  try 
twitching  the  flies  throughout  the  en- 
tire duration  of  the  cast.  This  imitates 
the  struggle  of  the  nymph  fighting  to 
be  air-borne.  If  this  doesn’t  work  try 
skittering  the  flies  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  towards  the  end  of  the  drift. 
If  none  of  these  work  over  a short 
stretch,  change  flies  and  go  over  the 
same  procedure  until  you  hit  the  right 


combination. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania’s  Carbon 
County,  small  in  size  is  big  when  it 
comes  to  trout  fishing  potential.  Wa- 
terways Patrolman  Fred  Ohlsen  (900 
Center  Ave.  Jim  Thorpe,  18229  phone 
717-325-3037)  is  justifiably  proud  of 
what  his  district  has  to  offer.  “We 
have  variety  enough  to  satisfy  any 
kind  of  trout  fishing  desire.  Walters 
Dam  on  the  Lehigh  River  is  90  acres  of 
trout  water;  Beltzville  Reservoir  (974 
acres)  on  the  Pohopoco  is  scheduled 
to  be  filled  this  June  and  certainly  it 
will  contain  plenty  of  trout.  The  lake 
being  built  just  out  of  Jim  Thorpe  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  early  in 
1971.  This  304  acre  dam  is  on  a small 
trout  stream  and  will  have  trout  in  it. 
There  are  15  miles  of  the  big  and  fast 
Lehigh  River  which  are  now  stocked 
with  trout.  This  length  will  be  ex- 
panded to  over  30  miles  when  the 
acid-neutralizing  devices  on  two  of 


it’s  lower  tributaries  begin  to  assert 
themselves.  Medium  sized  streams  in- 
clude 8 miles  of  the  Buckwa  and  the 
Aquashicola.  Five  miles  of  the  Poho- 
poco below  the  dam  and  12  miles 
above  the  dam  (most  of  which  is  in 
Monroe  County)  and  miles  of 

Mud  Run  in  Hickory  Run  State  Park 
(fly  fishing  only).  Lizzard  and  Ma- 
honing Creeks  are  streams  that  flow 
through  farmlands  and  are  medium 
sized  meadow  streams.  Smaller  wild 
streams  include  James  Run,  Stoney 
Creek,  Drakes  Creek,  Bear  Creek  and 
Lesley  Run.  In  total  there  are  17 
stocked  streams  covering  over  70  miles 
of  trout  water  in  the  district.  All  this 
plus  a dozen  or  more  native  brook 
trout  streams  which  are  not  stocked 
make  Carbon  County  a pretty  nice 
place  to  fish,”  says  Fred. 

I’ll  go  along  with  that.  And  perhaps 
you  will  too  if  you’re  looking  for  some 
good  trout  fishing. 
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During  the  summer  of  1969,  we  received  our  perennial 
request  to  stock  a small  stream  located  not  too  far  from 
the  Benner  Springs  Research  Station  at  Bellefonte.  Since  a 
survey  had  not  been  conducted  on  this  stream  for  several 
years,  it  was  decided  to  do  some  research  on  it.  We  had 
felt  all  along  the  stream  was  too  small  for  stocking  and  we 
also  knew  beforehand  that  there  were  a fair  number  of 
trout  in  the  stream,  but  we  didn’t  know  how  many. 

Before  starting  the  survey  we  tried  to  contact  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  requested  it  so  he  could  accompany  us. 
However  he  was  not  at  home  so  the  survey  started.  It 
began  at  a highway  bridge  on  the  downstream  reaches  of 

GO 


NATIVE 


by  Bob  Hesser 

Aquatic  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


“Why  don’t  you  approve  Laurel  Run  for  stocking? 
When  are  you  ever  going  to  wake  up  and  stock  more  fish. 
Don’t  you  want  to  sell  more  licenses?  You  stock  lots  of  fish 
in  the  neighboring  county,  when  are  we  going  to  get  our 
share?”  These'  and  seemingly  dozens  of  similar  pointed 
questions  regarding  stocking  are  directed  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  each  year.  Needless  to  say,  much 
of  our  time  is  spent  providing  the  answers  to  them.  Per- 
haps though,  Mother  Nature  through  natural  reproduction 
is  providing  one  of  the  best  overall  answers  for  us— if  only 
the  message  gets  across  to  the  many  fishermen  who  often 
ask  the  preceding  questions. 

And  speaking  of  questions,  I’d  like  to  ask  some  of  the 
general  fishing  public.  What  is  unappealing  about  catching 
smallmouth  bass  into  the  20"  class  until  your  arms  get  tired 
—not  one  of  which  was  stocked?  What  is  wrong  with 
taking  rock  bass  and  redbreast  sunfish  in  the  8"  to  10" 
bracket  on  a fly  rod,  again  until  you  are  weary?  Or— get 
ready  now— a 10"  native  brookie  or  16"  brownie  in  a stream 
untouched  by  a Stocker’s  bucket?  Perhaps  by  now  you 
may  have  reached  the  conclusion  I’ve  either  flipped  my 
wig,  or  am  trying  to  create  a mid-January-type  snowstorm. 
Neither  has  happened  and,  in  fact,  I am  quite  serious.  Let 
me  give  you  a specific  example  of  what  I mean: 


the  creek.  First  the  usual  chemical  analyses  were  per- 
formed, the  invertebrate  population  was  examined,  and 
measurements  were  taken.  Next  we  proceeded  to  electro- 
fish a nice  pool  beneath  the  bridge  itself.  Considering  the 
size  of  the  stream  (it  was  too  small  to  meet  Commission 
stocking  requirements)  we  could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes 
when  we  took  five  brown  trout  ranging  from  8"  to  16" 
from  that  single  pool.  But  the  really  ironic  part  of  the 
whole  situation  developed  when,  during  the  electrofishing 
jaunt,  a lady  and  boy  came  upon  the  scene  and  excitedly 
watched  our  activities  from  the  bridge.  These  two  people 
turned  out  to  be  the  wife  and  son  of  the  man  who  had 
requested  the  survey.  They  were  scarcely  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  their  summer  trailer! 

This  story  is  not  intended  to  point  out  how  irrational 
the  man  was  for  requesting  the  stocking  of  a stream  which 
we  found  obviously  did  not  need  it,  but  rather  to  indicate 
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that  perhaps  some  of  the  best  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  is 
produced  by  nature  if  fishermen  would  only  recognize  it. 
Often  this  fishing  is  right  under  our  very  noses  and  while 
there  will  be  many  readers  who  do  not  agree  with  me.  I 
wish  some  of  the  doubters  could  accompany  us  on  a lake 
or  stream  survey.  You  would  be  amazed  at  some  of  the 
beautiful  fish  you  see  in  waters  which  good  fishermen— 
and  sometimes  even  we— swear  would  not  contain  much 
of  anything. 

During  another  field  trip  last  summer  involving  a native 
brook  trout  stream  we  climbed  into  a four-wheel  drive 
vehicle  and  bounced  several  miles  along  a rugged  power 
line  right-of-way  to  reach  the  first  of  the  two  streams  to 
be  surveyed.  It  was  a small,  typically  beautiful  brookie 
stream  if  I ever  saw  one.  The  usual  checks  were  made, 
including  electrofishing.  Several  trout,  some  of  legal  size 
and  with  the  most  sensational  markings  and  coloration  I 
have  ever  seen,  were  produced. 

Leaving  this  stream  we  climbed  up  a mountain  that  over- 
looked the  second  stream.  At  the  top  we  found  that  the 


woods  streams.  A good  size  “na- 
tive” will  be  about  the  size  of 
this  illustration. 


“road”  was  blocked  by  a construction  company  truck,  in 
which  sat  two  men.  Another  truck  and  more  men  were 
nearby.  It  happened  to  be  their  lunch  time  and  we  stopped 
for  a short  chat.  Upon  learning  who  we  were,  one  of  the 
men  immediately  asked  me  a question  from  which  I have 
not  yet  fully  recovered.  He  asked  me  very  pointedly  when 
we  were  going  to  stock  some  of  these  streams!  After  my 
breath  returned,  I tried  to  explain  why  such  streams  did 
not  need  to  be  stocked.  To  this  day  I do  not  believe  that 
the  man  understood  what  I was  saying.  Here  was  the 
type  of  trout  fishing  many  people  dream  of  and  he  wanted 
us  to  stock  these  waters! 

But  let’s  consider  other  species.  How  do  you  feel  about 
catching  a 20  pound  carp  on  light  spinning  tackle,  or  an 
18”  fallfish  on  a fly  rod?  If  neither  appeals  to  you,  you  are 
missing  out  on  some  real  fun!  And,  I still  say  it  is  fun  to 
catch  the  common  white  sucker  or  some  nice  bullheads  in 
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March  when  the  song  sparrows  are  singing  their  first 
notes  and  some  hardy  caddisflies  are  crawling  around  the 
edge  of  your  shirt  collar.  Bass,  walleye  and  perch  fishing? 
It’s  everywhere! 

In  case  you  are  wondering  where  some  of  these  glori- 
ous fishing  spots  are,  I feel  safe  in  saying  that  most 
Pennsylvanian’s  can  catch  “native”  fish— and  have  loads  of 
fun  doing  it— in  less  than  an  hour’s  drive  from  their  home. 
If  you  live  in  Pennsylvania  and  must  see  a stocking  truck 
to  get  excited  about  fishing  I feel  sorry  for  you.  Have  you 
ever  seen  an  excited  left-handed  boy  with  a right-handed 
reel  trying  to  land  two  rock  bass  on  the  same  line?  Or  a 
six-year-old  boy  holding  a big  river  chub— his  very  first 
fish?  Neither  could  care  less  if  it  wasn’t  a stocked  trout, 
coho,  musky  or  other  “glamour”  fish. 

There  certainly  is  and  must  be  a place  in  our  manage- 
ment program  for  stocking  but  while  we  remain  so  ob- 
sessed with  a 10"  hatchery  trout  or  some  exotic  species  of 
fish,  many  native  fish  are  literally  dying  of  old  age— often 
right  under  our  noses! 

Take  the  kids— and  yourself— out  on  the  Juniata,  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Allegheny,  the  Delaware,  French  Creek, 
the  Clarion,  the  Schuylkill.  The  polluted  Clarion  or  Schuyl- 
kill? Yes!  Admittedly  there  are  some  very  significant  cases 
of  pollution  on  these  as  well  as  on  other  beautiful  streams 
throughout  our  Commonwealth,  but  these  two  great 
streams  are  beginning  to  provide  great  fishing  for  those 
willing  to  recognize  their  fish  producing  capabilities. 

Speaking  of  polluted  streams,  three  others  that  are  just 
as  beautiful  to  look  at  are  beginning  to  awaken  from  their 
long  pollution-induced  coma.  They  are  the  Lehigh,  the 
Youghioghey,  and  the  Monongahela  Rivers.  Any  good  local 
fisherman  along  these  waters  will  tell  you  that  even  in 
some  sections  where  the  pH  values  are  still  3.9  to  4.2,  a 
few  fish  can  be  caught.  I have  personally  observed  this 
along  the  Monongahela  and  with  new  and  improved  pol- 
lution abatement  measures  and  treatment  plants,  rivers 
such  as  these  are  indeed  recovering  to  the  point  where 
limited  pollution-acclimated  native  populations  of  fish  are 
rapidly  developing. 

Stocking  the  polluted  segments  of  these  streams  may 
not  yet  be  a paying  proposition  (despite  feelings  to  the 
contrary  among  some  local  residents)  but  except  for  pos- 
sible introductions  of  species  such  as  northern  pike  or 
muskellunge,  time  will  prove— and  I hope  yet  in  our  gen- 
eration—that  it  will  be  the  fish  native  to  these  waters  that 
will  provide  the  bulk  of  the  future  fishery.  The  thought  of 
these  streams  producing  their  own  walleyes,  smallmouth 
bass  and  other  highly  desirable  sport  fish  is  enough  to 
make  us  all  dig  into  trying  to  correct  the  pollution  prob- 
lem more  vigorously  than  ever  before. 

Even  with  all  of  our  environmental  and  sociological 
problems,  there  is  a tremendous  case  in  favor  of  a “native” 
fishery  in  Pennsylvania.  All  we  have  to  do  to  get  into 
the  act  is  eliminate  a few  fishing  prejudices  and  properly 
use  the  resources  already  available.  To  waste  our  native 
fisheries  by  not  recognizing  them  is  nearly  (not  quite)  as 
bad  as  wasting  them  by  not  stopping  pollution.  So  load 
the  wife  and  kids  into  the  family  bus  and  go  fishing  for 
those  natives— they  are  probably  available  just  a few  min- 
utes away! 
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World  and  National  Casting  Champion  Bruce 
Brubaker,  tells  us  about 

TROUT  CAP 


To  many  fishermen  the  opening  day  of  trout  season  has 
the  same  impact  as  the  opening  day  of  deer  season  has 
on  many  hunters.  A large  number  of  hunters  are  in  “deer 
camps”  the  night  before  the  opening  of  the  deer  season, 
swapping  stories,  planning  the  opening  day’s  hunt  and  just 
plain  enjoying  being  away  from  the  comforts  of  modern 
day  living  for  a change. 

Perhaps  fewer  trout  fishermen  have  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  “trout  camp”  in  the  same  manner,  however  there 
are  some  of  us  who  can  take  advantage  of  the  opening  day 
of  trout  season  and  head  for  the  “trout  camps.”  And  that’s 
what  this  story  is  about— our  “trout  camp”  outing  in  April, 
1970. 

Our  fishing  party  included  my  hunting  and  fishing  buddy 
Fred  Drews,  his  two  sons  Tom,  16,  and  Mike,  14,  and  my 
son  Don,  15. 

The  Drews  gang  arrived  at  my  home  in  Camp  Hill, 
about  5 P.M.  Friday,  April  17th,  the  day  before  the  open- 
ing of  trout  season.  We  packed  away  a delicious  spaghetti 
dinner,  (prepared  by  my  understanding  wife)  loaded  my 
12'  Chrysler  john  boat  on  the  trailer,  stowed  our  fishing 
gear  in  the  boat,  and  departed  for  our  “trout  camp”  with 
happy  anticipation  of  good  fishing  and  pleasant  fellowship. 

Our  destination  was  the  Pennsylvania  State  University’s 
Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area,  located  in  the  mountains  13 
miles  south  of  the  University.  The  area  was  dedicated  in 
June,  1962,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  students,  alumni,  faculty  and  staff  of  the 
University  as  well  as  the  general  public.  Actually,  it  opened 
April  15,  1961  in  conjunction  with  the  opening  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s summer  trout  season.  Fishing  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  activities  in  the  lake,  although  it’s  by 
no  means  the  only  one. 

The  Recreation  Area  comprises  575  acres,  including  the 
72  acre  lake.  The  entire  area  is  within  a much  larger  Uni- 
versity holding  of  about  6700  acres  which  is  used  for  re- 
search as  well  as  instructional  purposes  in  forestry,  and 
civil  engineering  programs. 

Construction  of  the  dam  backing  up  the  lake  was  made 


possible  by  contributions  from  alumni,  students  and  fac- 
ulty. Federal  and  State  agencies  aided  in  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  area.  Water  source  is  Shaver  Creek.  At 
its  widest  point,  the  lake  is  1,000  feet  across.  It’s  3,000 
feet  long,  and  has  a shore  line  of  about  two  miles.  Maxi- 
mum depth  is  35  feet. 

The  lake  not  only  appeals  to  trout  fishermen  but  also  to 
those  who  enjoy  catching  largemouth  bass,  pickerel,  cat- 
fish and  bluegills  so  there  is  lots  of  variety.  No  “special” 
regulations  apply— just  check  your  Fish  Law  Summary 
booklet  for  the  laws  that  apply  at  the  lake.  You  may  fish 
from  boats  or  from  the  docks  and  banks. 

The  recreation  area  as  a whole  includes  a main  lodge 
and  11  rental  cabins  (on  either  a three  day  or  weekly 
basis).  The  cabins  can  accommodate  either  four  to  six  per- 
sons. Operations  of  the  facilities  are  necessarily  self-sup- 
porting, therefore  fees  are  charged  for  parking,  rental  of 
boats,  docking  of  private  boats,  and  for  the  use  of  cabins. 

We  arrived  at  the  Area  about  9:30  that  evening.  We 
were  all  looking  forward  to  the  opening  next  day  so  we 
quickly  looked  up  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Oburn,  the  caretakers 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  renting  the  various  facili- 
ties available  at  the  area.  They  greeted  us  warmly  and  ad- 
vised us  both  a cabin  and  a rowboat  had  been  reserved 
for  our  party  for  the  weekend.  The  cabin  had  electricity 
and  was  equipped  with  an  electric  refrigerator,  6 bunks, 
comfortable  mattresses,  a drawer  dresser,  two  lamps  and  a 
large  electric  hot  plate.  The  14'  rowboat  was  made  of 
aluminum,  supplied  with  a set  of  oars,  two  anchors  and 
lines,  and  a life  saving  device  for  each  person. 

Despite  our  efforts  it  was  midnight  by  the  time  we  un- 
loaded our  gear,  got  fresh  water  for  the  minnows,  stored 
the  perishable  food  in  the  refrigerator,  assembled  our  fish- 
ing gear,  and  spread  our  bed  rolls.  We  set  the  alarm  for 
6:30  A.M.  to  provide  ample  time  for  breakfast,  loading 
the  boats  and  rowing  to  our  prearranged  selected  spot  to 
begin  our  weekend  of  fishing.  The  8:00  A.M.  opening, 
established  only  a couple  of  years  ago,  was  a blessing. 

Opening  morning  was  clear,  bright  and  sunny.  There 
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was  very  little  wind.  Our  neighbors  in  the  next  cabin 
huddled  around  a large  wash-tub  filled  with  worms  and  dirt 
as  they  selected  their  supply  of  bait  for  the  day.  A call  for 
breakfast  sent  them  on  the  run  into  their  cabin.  At  the 
same  time  we  enjoyed  our  breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs. 

At  lakeside  as  we  viewed  many  trout  breaking  the  sur- 
face of  the  smooth  water  we  were  still  30  minutes  from 
the  opening  of  the  season.  Our  blood  pressure  started  to 
rise  as  it  always  does  during  the  few  minutes  before  fish- 
ing time. 

The  three  teen-agers  climbed  into  the  fourteen  footer. 
Fred  and  I boarded  my  12'  john  boat. 

We  rowed  to  our  pre-selected  spots  on  the  lake,  lowered 
our  anchors  and  waited.  It  was  7:45.  The  next  15  minutes 
seemed  like  an  hour. 

As  eight  o’clock  arrived  the  fishing  started  and  you 
could  hear  shouts  of  excitement  as  trout  were  hooked  and 
landed.  A little  boy  fishing  from  the  shoreline  with  his 
dad,  pulled  back  on  his  rod  and  the  responding  arc  in  the 
rod  indicated  a nice  hooked  fish.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
12"  speckled  beauty  and  as  it  was  being  reeled  in  the 
smiles  of  father  and  son  seemed  brighter  than  the  pleasant 
morning  sun. 

Fred  boated  his  first  fish  within  five  minutes.  This  fish 
cost  me  a quarter,  as  this  is  our  standard  bet  on  the  first 
fish.  During  the  first  IV2  hours  Fred  continued  his  superi- 
ority as  he  put  three  additional  trout  on  his  stringer  while 
at  10:30  I was  still  looking  for  my  first  trout.  I had  missed 
the  three  strikes  using  live  minnows  (my  excuse  that  I 
was  not  familiar  with  bait  fishing  was  not  accepted  by 
Fred),  however,  when  I switched  to  a small  black  and 
white  dardevle  spoon  I caught  my  first  trout  of  the  new 
season. 

Mike  Drews  was  having  a field  day  as  he  taught  his 
big  brother  Tom  and  my  son  Don  how  it  should  be  done. 
Mike’s  catch  included  two  rainbows  and  one  brown  trout 
all  in  the  11"  to  13"  class.  Tom  had  missed  a strike  using 
a salmon  egg  and  Don  was  still  teaching  his  worm  how 
to  swim.  continued  next  page 
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It  takes  pop — Fred  Drews 
- — awhile  to  get  those  eyes 
open  early  in  the  morning 
(above)  but  the  younger 
members  of  the  fishing 
party,  Mike  Drews,  Tom 
Drews,  and  Don  Brubaker 
are  wide  eyed  and  ready 
to  go.  Mike  and  Don 
(right)  wait  for  Tom  as 
they  get  ready  to  shove 
off  a few  minutes  before 
the  8:00  a.m.  opening 
hour.  Group  of  anglers 
staying  in  a nearby  cot- 
tage (below)  dig  into  a 
tub  of  bait  as  they  pre- 
pare for  opening. 


continued  from  previous  page 

TROUT  CAMP 

The  majority  of  the  fishermen  at  the  lake  that  morning 
enjoyed  plenty  of  action  for  the  next  two  hours.  Tom  let 
us  know  that  he  was  ready  to  land  his  first  fish  as  he 
yelled  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake  and  in  a short  time  I had  tied  Fred  at  four  fish 
apiece.  With  the  3 boys  having  a total  of  5 fish,  we  were 
assured  of  our  annual  fried  trout  dinner. 

When  lunch  time  arrived  we  rowed  (no  motors  allowed) 
the  half  mile  to  the  boat  dock.  The  last  200  yards  required 
skillful  maneuvering  through  a multitude  of  anchored 
boats.  The  upper  end  of  the  lake  resembled  a small  re- 
gatta. We  saw  everything  from  8'  prams  to  20'  john  boats. 

After  a quick  lunch  and  short  nap,  we  returned  to  the 
lake  for  some  late  afternoon  and  evening  fishing. 

Now,  my  son  Don  became  my  fishing  companion  while 
the  Drews  family  fished  together  but  we  maintained  con- 
stant contact  with  each  other  via  walkie-talkies.  During 
one  walkie-talkie  conversation  Don  hooked  a nice  fat  13" 
brownie  on  a spoon.  A blow-by-blow  on  the  spot  report  of 
the  fight  to  land  this  beauty,  was  transmitted  to  our  fel- 
low fishermen.  No  sooner  had  Don  boated  his  trout  when 
Fred  took  over  and  described  Mike  in  the  same  situation. 
Tom  hooked  a trout  at  the  same  time.  This  kind  of  action 
continued  until  an  hour  before  dark. 

Then  a rise  appeared  on  the  calm  surface  of  this 
beautiful  lake.  That  was  my  clue  to  bring  out  my  IV2'  light 
action  fly  rod  strung  with  a DT-6-F  line.  I dropped  my 
dry  fly  over  at  least  a dozen  rises  without  a strike.  From 
past  experience  I knew  that  the  fish  were  feeding  just 


The  fish  were  there  and 
many  hit  as  this  picture 
proves  (above).  Author 
Brubaker  (right)  boats  a 
nice  one  using  a fly  outfit. 


under  the  surface  and  were  breaking  the  surface  of  the 
water  only  with  their  back  or  tail.  I selected  a small 
streamer  fly  for  my  next  cast. 

On  my  first  cast  a trout  chased  my  streamer  fly  over  10', 
snapping  at  it,  missing  it,  snapping  again  and  missing  again 
until  he  finally  hooked  himself.  During  the  next  hour  I 
caught  and  released  17  trout  that  went  between  10"  to  14". 

During  my  bonanza  in  that  last  hour,  Don  was  also  hit- 
ting and  missing  a few  with  his  spinning  outfit. 

The  walkie-talkie  came  to  life  as  Fred  told  us  that  they 
were  on  the  way  in.  We  pulled  anchor  and  headed  in  too. 
We  met  at  the  dock  and  counted  our  fish.  The  total  catch 
for  the  day  was  33.  We  kept  15  of  them  for  our  evening 
meal. 

Fred  volunteered  to  cook  the  evening  meal  of  fresh  trout, 
and  while  the  Drews  boys  cleaned  them  Don  helped  me 
prepare  the  fishing  gear  and  boats  for  Sunday.  The  long 
awaited  evening  trout  meal  was  a gourmet’s  delight.  The 
golden  brown  fried  trout  high  lighted  our  plates  of  home 
fries  and  baked  beans.  The  coffee  was  hot  and  the  milk 
was  cold  as  we— two  fathers  with  our  three  sons— gave  our 
thanks  for  the  great  outdoors  that  we  were  enjoying. 

Opening  day  was  over.  The  weather  had  been  perfect. 
The  sun  had  come  up  early  and  lasted  until  late.  An  oc- 
casional cool  breeze  had  made  us  appreciate  our  warm 
clothes,  especially  when  darkness  approached.  Getting  to 
sleep  that  night  was  no  problem.  At  5 A.M.  the  alarm 
sounded.  Tom  and  I climbed  out  of  the  sack  only  to  be 
greeted  by  heavy  rain  drops  beating  on  the  roof  of  our 
cabin.  A quick  decision  was  reached— and  we  returned  to 
our  bunks  for  some  additional  sleep. 

By  6:30  the  rain  had  subsided  somewhat  and  daylight 
was  evident.  As  quietly  as  possible  I dressed  and  started 
cooking  coffee  and  frying  bacon.  The  aroma  soon  reached 
the  sleeping  fishermen  and  they  soon  reported  for  break- 
fast. 

Our  clothing  for  the  second  day  of  fishing  included  outer 
rain  gear  although  it  was  only  drizzling  as  we  left  the 
dock.  The  number  of  boats  on  the  lake  was  proof  that  only 
the  die-hards  had  the  nerve  to  fish  on  such  a day.  We  were 
now  hoping  to  catch  a few  more  trout  to  take  home. 

Mike  and  I fished  together  for  a few  hours  and  we  each 
caught  a pair  of  rainbows  while  the  other  boat  recorded 
five  during  this  period.  Fred  called  on  the  walkie-talkie 
and  told  us  that  the  trout  were  hitting  on  minnows  on 
every  cast.  We  quickly  rowed  to  their  location. 

From  this  spot  we  saw  the  red  and  white  corks  on  our 
buddies  lines  bobbing  and  disappearing  under  the  water. 
We  switched  from  spinners  to  minnows  but  caught  only 
a few  small  trout  which  we  released. 

About  11  A.M.  the  wind  became  stronger  and  the  rain 
changed  to  sleet.  We  decided  to  call  it  quits  for  the  day. 

After  reaching  the  dock  we  ate  lunch,  packed  our  gear 
and  cleaned  the  cabin.  We  then  started  for  home  with  the 
few  fish  we  had  that  morning  and  kept  with  plenty  of 
happy  memories. 

Fred  and  I had  had  a great  week-end  with  our  sons. 
Each  of  us  had  caught  a fair  share  of  trout  and  the  many 
things  that  happened  produced  hearty  laughs  from  all  of 
us.  So  now  we’re  again  looking  forward  to  the  same  open- 
ing week-end  of  trout  season  at  “trout  camp”  this  month! 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  stocking  manager  Bud  Brooks  has  released  the  following  information  for  the 
benefit  of  all  those  trout  fishermen  who  often  wonder  about  the  number  of  trout  stocked  in  Pennsylvania’s  streams 
before  the  season  opens. 

These,  along  with  the  natives  already  in  many  streams,  should  mean  lots  of  good  fishing  when  the  season 
opens  later  this  month,  as  well  as  all  summer. 


State-Federal  Cooperative  Trout  Stocking  Program— 1971 

TROUT  SCHEDULED  FOR  PRE-SEASON 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FISH 

COMMISSION 

HATCHERIES: 


Regular  pre-season  

1971  Temporary  Increase  

Fish-for-Fun  Areas  

Toal — Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Cooperative  Nursery  Program  (est.)  . 


LAMAR 

NATIONAL 

FISH 

HATCHERY: 


Cooperative  Program  .... 
Allegheny  National  Forest 
Federal  Areas  

Total — Federal  

GRAND  TOTAL  


* Species:  Approximately  25% — Brook  40% — Brown  35% — Rainbow** 

**  Includes  approximately  21,000  Palomino  Rainbow  Trout 


1,593,495 

181,350 

4,300 


1,779,145 

300,000  — - 

300,000 


220,600 

53,885 

31,625 


306,110 

2,385,255* 


TROUT  WATERS 

Number  of 

Water  Areas 

Miles 

Acres 

SCHEDULED 

Streams 

888 

4,817 

18,499 

TO  BE  STOCKED 

Lakes 

88 

— 

4,574 

Totals 

976 

4,817 

23,07 

Number  of 

Transportation 

Trucks 

Trout  Hatcheries 

Regular 

Pick-up 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

7 . 

26 

7 

National  Fish  Hatchery 

1 

2 

0 

Totals 

8 

28 

7 

1970  Pre-season 

Miles  Traveled 

No.  Truck  Trips 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

121,279 

615 

National  Fish  Hatchery 

18,368 

83 

Totals 

139,647 

698 
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Travelers  along  the  river  road  in  the  early  months  of 
1859  had  never  before  seen  the  likes  of  the  rough-cut  lum- 
ber and  lath  that  was  piled  on  the  banks  at  Glade  Eddy. 
Only  Joe  Hall  could  be  responsible,  they  reasoned,  and  he 
must  have  cut  everything  in  sight  out  there  on  the  Tio- 
nesta  ridges  from  the  looks  of  things.  Rumor  had  it  that 
Big  Joe’s  mills  had  been  sawing  straight  through  the  Sab- 
baths—as  Parson  Reeves  never  failed  to  mention  in  his 
Sunday  sermons— and  he  had  to  have  somewhere  to  pile 
the  products  of  his  sinful  labor. 

What  they  didn’t  know  was  that  Joe  Hall  had  had  a 
vision,  a vision  had  come  to  him  as  he  had  counted  up  the 
profits  on  a timber  raft  he  had  sent  downriver  to  market 
on  the  last  high  waters  of  the  Allegheny  River  the  previous 
fall.  If  a normal  sized  raft  brought  normal  profits  why 
wouldn’t  a great  raft  bring  greater  profits  Joe  had  won- 
dered. In  his  mind’s  eye  the  vision  formed;  a raft  that 
filled  the  river  shore  to  shore  and  as  long  as  the  Glade 
Eddy  itself;  a raft  much  larger  than  any  other  that  had 
ever  floated  the  Allegheny  to  the  markets  along  the  Ohio, 
or  even  the  Mississippi. 

illustrations:  Nick  Rosato 
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Throughout  the  winter  the  stacked  and  orderly  piles  of 
lumber  had  spread  themselves  up  and  down  the  river  bank 
as  wagons  arrived  from  the  mills  and  were  hurriedly  un- 
loaded by  the  men  who  would  assemble  the  raft  as  soon  as 
the  ice  went  out  in  the  spring.  Piles  of  rough  lumber  were 
alternated  with  the  stacks  of  lath  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  fitted  into  the  finished  raft.  And  each  day  Big 
Joe  came  to  the  river  bank  to  survey  the  frozen  surface, 
ever  watchful  for  the  first  cracking  that  would  tell  him 
the  ice  was  weakening. 

A hard  rain  in  mid-March  brought  the  first  cracking, 
and  a rising  river  soon  had  the  Glade  Eddy  choked  with 
flowing  cakes  as  the  river  purged  itself  of  its  foot-thick 
covering.  Big  Joe  looked  upon  the  scene  with  pleasure.  He 
continued  to  consider  the  pilot  he  would  select  to  guide 
his  dream  raft  to  its  destination  at  some  downriver  port 
where  his  lumber  would  bring  the  best  price. 

He  let  the  names  of  established  river  pilots  run  through 
his  mind,  pretending  to  himself  he  had  a choice,  yet  he 
knew  only  one  man  was  fully  capable  of  doing  the  job. 
Even  with  the  raft  split  into  sections  on  the  upper  river 
where  rapids  and  shoals  were  a constant  threat,  no  one 
but  Captain  Jimmy  Martin  as  the  chief  pilot  could  get  the 
oversized  sections  to  where  they  could  be  joined  together 
in  the  lower  river  to  form  his  great  raft.  So  while  his  work 
crew  laid  the  frame  work  of  the  first  section  on  the  eddy’s 
surface  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  ice,  Joe  Hall  drove 
the  12  miles  to  Martin’s  home.  When  he  finished  telling 
Captain  Martin  of  his  plan  and  explained  how  he  intended 
to  get  such  a raft  safely  to  the  quieter  waters  of  the  Ohio 
River,  he  found  Martin  enthused  with  the  idea  and  willing 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  piloting  it. 

As  the  raft  formed  on  the  river,  Warren  newspapers, 
noting  its  intended  size,  carried  lengthy  accounts  of  the 
“island  of  boards”  building  in  the  Glade  Eddy  and  no  edi- 
tion went  to  press  without  an  account  of  Joe  Hall’s  dar- 
ing venture.  Folks  from  all  around  drove  in  just  to  view 
the  monsterous  thing,  and  to  lay  bets  on  how  far  down 
the  Allegheny  it  would  go  before  it  would  “break  into  a 
million  pieces.” 

The  big  surprise  came  when  Joe  told  a reporter  of  the 
Warren  MAIL  that  this  was  only  the  first  section  of  his 
raft,  that  two  more  sections  the  same  size  were  to  be  laid 
out  and  built  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  section  was 
completed.  Lacking  capable  captains  for  these  two  sec- 
tions, though,  Hall  finally  settled  for  building  them  to  only 
half  the  size  he  originally  intended. 

Within  the  month  Joe  Hall  had  the  three  sections  ready, 
and  on  a cold  and  blustery  day  Captain  Martin  and  his 
crew  stowed  their  bedding  and  belongings  in  the  raft’s 
shanty  ready  to  shove  off  the  next  morning.  Spirits  of  the 
raftsmen  were  high  in  spite  of  the  impending  challenge 
and  danger  of  running  the  170  miles  of  raft-wrecking  river 
to  Pittsburgh  before  they  could  claim  the  glory  of  having 
rode  the  largest  lumber  raft  ever  to  go  to  market,  for  until 
the  three  sections  would  be  put  together  their  claim  would 
be  an  empty  one.  Larger  rafts  than  the  “first  section”  had 
previously  run  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Dawn  was  barely  penetrating  the  darkness  the  next 
morning  when  Captain  Martin’s  booming  voice  rolled  out 
the  order  to  shove  off.  Then,  while  the  raftsmen  strained 


on  their  poles,  the  huge  first  section  swung  free  of  the 
stream’s  bank.  As  it  was  caught  up  in  the  eddy’s  current 
and  labored  stolidly  towards  the  fast  shoot  at  the  tail  of 
Glade  Eddy,  the  ropes  of  the  smaller  sections  were  cast 
off  and  they  too  swung  into  the  current. 

A long-standing  claim  of  the  rivermen  that  a big  raft 
would  run  faster  than  a smaller  one  seemed  proven  as  Cap- 
tain Jimmy  Martin’s  “island  of  boards”  raced  down  the 
rapids  below  Glade  Eddy  and  headed  for  the  mouth  of 
Conewango  Creek.  The  town  of  Warren  lay  there,  and  as 
he  approached  Martin  could  see  the  river  banks  lined  with 
townspeople  who  had  turned  out  to  see  this  great  raft  start 
its  history-making  journey. 


“.  . . Martin  couldn't  chance  a collision,  so  he  swung  the  head 
of  the  raft  towards  the  bank,  bringing  the  tail  around.  Caught 
in  the  tail  swing,  the  other  raft  grounded,  but  Martin  ordered 
a rope  thrown  to  him  in  passing  and  the  weight  of  the  ‘great” 
raft  pulled  him  free.  Martin’s  quick  maneuver  had  saved  both 
rafts  . . .” 

Near  the  sight  of  the  old  Indian  village  of  Buckaloons, 
Martin  checked  the  progress  of  his  own  section  to  allow 
the  two  smaller  sections  to  come  into  sight,  then  he  head- 
ed downstream  towards  Jackson  Island.  It  was  in  the  eddy 
here  that  the  first  threat  of  disaster  was  encountered.  When 
a smaller  raft  failed  to  yield  the  current  so  that  Martin’s 
faster  moving  raft  could  pass,  both  headed  into  a fast  shoot 
together. 

Martin  couldn’t  chance  a collision,  so  he  swung  the 
head  of  the  raft  towards  the  bank  bringing  the  tail  around. 
Caught  in  the  tail-swing,  the  other  raft  grounded,  but 
Martin  ordered  a rope  thrown  to  him  in  passing  and  the 
weight  of  the  “great”  raft  pulled  him  free.  Martin’s  quick 
maneuver  had  saved  both  rafts.  continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

THE  GREAT  RAFT  — 

Running  as  far  as  daylight  would  allow,  Martin  ordered 
the  three  sections  tied  up  that  night  at  Elliot’s  Landing. 
The  next  morning  the  forty  miles  to  Franklin  was  made  in 
good  order  on  a fast  river,  where  Colonel  Crocker’s  raft 
was  passed  as  it  picked  its  way  slowly  through  the  eddy 
there,  and  afternoon  found  Martin  running  well  until 
towards  evening  when  a blinding  rain  driven  by  heavy 
winds  hit  them  at  Stover’s  Bend.  The  force  of  the  gale 
kept  all  hands  busy  saving  the  raft  and  it  was  well  after 
dark  before  they  could  risk  approaching  the  bank  at  Stump 
Creek.  Here  a high  mountain  broke  the  force  of  the  storm 
allowing  all  three  sections  to  tie  up  for  the  night. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  an  angry  river.  Martin  rea- 
soned against  casting  off,  deciding  that  while  ordinary 
rafts  could  ride  this  flood  the  size  of  the  Hall  sections  made 
an  attempt  hazardous.  And  not  knowing  how  long  he 
would  be  tied  up  at  this  point,  he  tossed  an  order  for  pro- 
visions to  a passing  raft  to  be  dropped  in  Pittsburgh  with 
the  request  that  the  order  be  shipped  upriver  on  the  first 
river  packet  coming  his  way. 

For  ten  days  the  sections  remained  tied  up  at  the  Stump 
Creek  landing  waiting  for  the  storm-fed  river  to  fall.  Rest- 
lessness among  his  men  was  giving  Martin  considerable 
trouble  at  the  start  of  the  vigil,  but  when  a heavy  raft,  run- 
ning on  the  river’s  flooded  current,  came  out  of  the  fog 
to  smash  into  the  biggest  section,  his  troubles  eased. 

Finally,  Martin  ordered  the  sections  cut  loose.  Behind 
schedule  now,  he  rode  the  fastest  currents  and  dared  the 
most  dangerous  shoots,  expecting  the  other  sections  to  fol- 
low. The  sixty-five  miles  to  Cams  was  covered  in  record 
time  before  a tie-up  was  made  for  a much-needed  rest, 
then  at  three  o’clock  the  next  morning  he  shoved  off  to 
run  the  last  leg  of  the  river  to  Pittsburgh. 

With  the  Ohio  River  in  sight,  Martin  ordered  the  three 
sections  joined  together  to  form  the  great  raft  Joe  Hall 
had  originally  envisioned,  and  the  extra  hands  were  paid 
off  and  started  for  home.  But  Martin  was  too  impatient  to 
tarry  long  at  the  river  port  and  soon  had  his  men  back 
on  board  and  heading  the  raft  into  the  Ohio’s  current. 

The  first  day’s  run  on  the  Ohio  carried  them  to  the 


“.  . . Then  for  the  next  forty-three  hours  the  raft  ran  steadily 
on  the  Ohio’s  current  and  soon  reached  the  dock  at  the  Mag- 
nolia Farm,  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 
Martin  was  highly  pleased  with  the  progress  they  were  now 
making  . . .” 
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mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  where  they  tied  up.  It  was  here 
that  a falling  river  left  them  caught  on  a snag,  and  in 
spite  of  the  rivermen’s  most  strenuous  efforts  the  raft  re- 
mained snagged  for  the  next  five  days.  By  this  time  a 
heavy  wind  was  blowing,  but  Martin,  having  lost  so  many 
days,  ordered  the  raft  shoved  off.  It  had  taken  him  twenty 
days  already  to  make  a five-day  run. 

After  fighting  the  wind  at  every  turn  of  the  river  for  the 
next  twenty -five  miles,  Martin  was  finally  blown  aground 
just  above  the  village  of  Wellsburg.  The  crew  soon  had 
the  huge  craft  free,  but  Martin  ordered  a rest  until  the 
wind  fell.  Then,  only  two  hours  after  taking  to  the  river 
again,  the  raft  was  blown  ashore  at  Grave  Creek  Bend. 
Admitting  the  wind  had  him  whipped,  Martin  laid  over  at 
this  point  another  full  day. 

Lady  Luck  favored  Martin,  however,  when  he  again 
moved  the  raft  out  on  the  river.  He  ran  throughout  the 
night  without  incident.  Breakfast  was  being  served  to  the 
crew  as  they  passed  the  Rick  the  next  morning,  and  twelve 
hours  of  steady  running  was  behind  them  when  their  eve- 
ning bowls  of  stew  were  passed  out.  Although  the  wind 
grounded  them  again  that  evening  only  three  hours  were 
lost.  Then  for  the  next  forty-three  hours  the  raft  ran  stead- 
ily on  the  Ohio’s  current  and  soon  reached  the  dock  at  the 
Magnolia  Farm,  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles  below 
Pittsburgh.  Martin  was  highly  pleased  with  the  progress 
they  were  now  making. 

But  Martin’s  hard  luck  hadn’t  deserted  him.  At  four 
o’clock  the  next  morning  he  was  called  out  of  bed  by  a 
deckhand  who  informed  him  that  Eban  Dean,  the  relief 
pilot,  was  having  trouble  as  they  approached  Hanging 
Rock  Bend.  Martin  rushed  to  the  deck,  bellowing  “All 
hands  on  the  oars,”  as  he  ran.  He  was  too  late.  The  raft 
crashed  on  the  rocky  shoreline. 

Repairs  were  made  in  a day  and  a half,  then  the  bat- 
tered raft  continued  downstream.  By  noon  the  next  day 
they  passed  Cincinnati  and  thirty  hours  later  tied  up  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River  to  allow  a thunderstorm 
to  pass.  More  time  was  lost  at  18-mile  Island  because  of 
wind  before  Martin  decided  to  cut  the  raft  in  half  and  run 
the  two  halves  to  Louisville  as  separate  units. 

When  he  reached  Louisville  with  the  first  half  without 
further  trouble,  Martin  returned  upstream  and  brought  the 
second  half  down.  And  when  a Louisville  lumber  dealer 
bid  slightly  over  $25,000  for  the  complete  raft,  Martin 
sold.  According  to  this  dealer’s  inventory,  the  raft  con- 
tained 600,750  board  feet  of  rough  lumber  and  a half  mil- 
lion choice  lath.  When  laying  flat  on  the  river  the  raft 
covered  over  two  acres  of  water! 

Joe  Hall  was  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  venture, 
although  he  had  hoped  the’ raft  might  make  it  to  one  of 
the  ports  on  the  Mississippi  where  lumber  prices  were 
high,  or  even  to  New  Orleans  where  prices  were  still 
higher,  but  even  so  he  was  happy  that  his  “great”  raft  had 
gone  downriver  much  further  than  anyone  had  thought. 

The  men  of  Martin’s  crew  were  also  satisfied.  In  spite 
of  the  back-breaking  labor  their  troubles  had  brought  them, 
they  could  brag  that  they  had  “worked”  the  biggest  raft 
ever  to  float  the  Allegheny  or  Ohio  rivers  and  as  they 
headed  home  from  Louisville  they  seldom  missed  a chance 
to  tell  of  their  exploit  at  the  taverns  along  the  way. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


DO 

YOUR 

PART 

Campers  and  fishermen  no  doubt 
spend  more  leisure  hours  in  the  great 
out-of-doors  than  any  other  group  of 
hobbyists.  Both  of  these  sports  can  be 
enjoyed  year  round,  day  and  night. 

As  the  biggest  users  of  parks,  wood- 
lands and  waterways,  we  must  there- 
fore assume  a lion’s  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  insuring  preservation  of 
these  areas  for  our  own  generation 
and  those  to  follow. 

What  can  we  as  individuals  do? 
Plenty!!!!  Both  on  recreation  trips  and 
in  our  homes,  we  daily  have  many  op- 
portunities to  practice  conservation. 

For  example,  as  you  prepare  to  go 
on  your  camping  or  fishing  vacations, 
make  sure  that  your  car  is  in  top  run- 
ning condition  and  use  the  best  anti- 
polluting lead-free  gas  available  for 
your  automobile.  Have  an  air  anti- 
pollution device  installed  on  your  car, 
if  it  doesn’t  already  have  one. 

Once  at  your  camping  destination, 
use  the  family  car  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Although  not  necessarily  on  the 
water’s  edge,  most  Pennsylvania  State 
Park  campgrounds  are  located  within 
easy  hiking  distance  of  bathing  beach- 
es, campground  offices  and  fishing 
spots.  Walk  or  ride  a bicycle  as  much 
as  possible. 

This  advice  can  also  be  followed 
at  home.  Too  many  of  us  hop  in  the 
family  jalopy  to  go  just  a few  blocks 
when  we  could  easily  walk.  Not  only 
would  walking  cut  down  on  automo- 
bile air  pollution,  but  it  also  adds  to 
the  well-being  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved. 

Teach  your  children  to  understand 
and  appreciate  nature  rather  than  to 


destroy.  Too  often  we  have  seen  chil- 
dren—and  sad  to  say  grownups  as 
well— devastating  the  natural  beauty 
of  parklands  by  cutting  live  trees  or 
driving  nails  in  them,  uprooting  rare 
wild  flower  plants  and  similar  activi- 
ties. Many  native  plants  which  once 
abounded  in  the  woods  of  our  Com- 
monwealth have  become  extinct  or 
greatly  endangered  because  of  careless 
uprooting.  A wise  bit  of  advice  to  fol- 
low is  “Take  nothing  but  pictures, 
leave  nothing  but  your  footprints.” 

Keep  campfires  small.  No  one  needs 
a gigantic  bonfire  for  either  warmth 
or  cooking  purposes.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  smaller  cooking  fire  is  much 
more  efficient  than  a larger  one.  Use 
only  dead  wood  from  the  forest  floor 
or  wood  purchased  from  the  camp- 
ground office.  Never  cut  branches  from 
a live  tree.  Every  living  tree  provides 
oxygen  for  our  use  while  growing  to 
a size  where  it  may  be  useable  as 
something  else. 

When  washing  dishes  or  clothes,  use 
soap  rather  than  detergents  and  if  you 
do  use  detergents,  use  the  smallest 
amount  possible.  Detergents  contain 
phosphates  which  cause  weeds  and 
algae  to  grow  in  the  lakes  and  streams. 
The  weeds  use  oxygen  necessary  for 
fish  and  other  aquatic  life.  Take  care 
also  where  you  dispose  of  water  used 
in  washing  dishes.  If  a disposal  pit  is 
provided,  use  that;  otherwise  dig  a 
hole  to  pour  dishwater  in  and  cover 
it  over  again.  Use  only  as  much  water 
as  you  need  and  don’t  let  children 
play  at  the  water  pump. 

When  backpacking,  carry  out  all 
empty  bottles,  cans,  foil  and  other  un- 
burnables.  If  you  could  carry  such 
items  in  loaded  with  foodstuffs  then 
you  can  certainly  carry  them  out  to 
a refuse  container. 

Boaters  should  use  holding  tanks. 
Refuse  should  be  stored  in  covered 
garbage  containers  on  the  boat  until 
you  reach  a refuse  receptacle  on  shore. 

Avoid  use  of  bug  sprays  which  may 


contain  hard  chemicals  that  will  not 
break  down  and  which  may  lead  to 
loss  of  birdlife,  fish  and  small  animals. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem 
of  all  directly  involving  campers  and 
fishermen  is  the  increasing  spread  of 
litter.  Beverage  cans  and  bottles,  paper 
products  and  every  kind  of  imaginable 
wastes  now  grace  our  once  beautiful 
fields,  forests,  roadways  and  water- 
ways. Each  holiday  weekend  alone,  ac- 
cording to  Keep  America  Beautiful, 
produces  13.5  million  cubic  feet  of  fit- 
ter, which  costs  approximately  $10 
million  to  clean  up.  According  to  esti- 
mates by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Sendee  each 
piece  of  litter,  be  it  as  small  as  a gum 
wrapper,  costs  330  cents  to  remove. 

Carry  a litter  bag  along  and  collect 
litter  where  you  come  across  it.  If 
each  person  carried  out  his  own  trash 
and  a little  more,  parks  and  forests 
would  soon  be  clean  and  green. 

Besides  destroying  esthetic  value, 
some  litter  items  are  downright  dan- 
gerous. Sunlight  reflecting  on  broken 
glass  could  cause  a forest  fire  or  cut 
someone.  Paper  from  camera  film  can 
poison  wildlife.  Fish  and  small  ani- 
mals have  been  caught  and  strangled 
in  the  metal  rings  from  beverage  cans. 

Many  metal,  glass  and  paper  prod- 
ucts can  be  recycled.  If  such  a col- 
lection drive  takes  place  in  your  area, 
save  your  aluminum  cans,  bottles, 
newspapers,  etc.  Camping  clubs  might 
consider  organizing  such  drives,  work- 
ing on  stream  improvement  or  wildlife 
habitat  projects  or  similar  activities. 

And  on  a larger  scale,  you  can  write 
your  local,  state,  and  national  elected 
representatives  urging  support  of 
any  important  conservation  legislation. 
Vote  only  for  those  candidates  who 
will  support  such  measures. 

Push  for  local  air,  water,  and  sew- 
age pollution  crackdowns.  Support 
conservation  agencies  with  money  and 
volunteer  aid  where  possible. 

All  of  us  are  polluters  to  some  ex- 
tent and  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  do  our 
share  to  clean  up  our  country. 
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AWAY  FROM  THE  CROWD 

by  H.  H.  Redline 


Like  most  fishermen,  the  first  day  of  trout  season  will 
find  me  on  a trout  stream.  Last  year  was  no  different,  as 
I spent  the  day,  from  the  opening  hour  until  dusk  on 
Stone  Creek  in  Huntingdon  County.  The  Commission  had 
done  an  excellent  job  of  pre-season  stocking,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  in  quality.  Everyone  was  catching  fish,  and  some 
of  them  were  trophies.  But  they  caught  them  while  stand- 
ing within  inches  of  their  fellow  anglers.  A constant  stream 
of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  moved  along  the  banks  of 
practically  every  piece  of  open  water. 

When  I trout  fish  I like  to  do  it  alone,  on  water  I can 
be  reasonably  sure  has  not  been  worked  by  another  fisher- 
man a few  minutes  before.  I like  to  walk  on  moss  covered 
banks,  not  paths  flattened  by  hundreds  of  feet  before  me, 
least  of  all,  not  on  the  same  day.  So  the  second  day  of  the 
season  I got  up  before  daylight  and  headed  for  a small 
tributary  stream  that  I knew  harbored  a fair  population  of 
native  brook  trout.  As  I drove  along  that  beautiful  spring 
morning  watching  the  sunrise,  I looked  forward  to  the  soli- 
tude of  the  mountain  stream.  I thought  of  the  giant  sentinel 
Hemlocks  that  shaded  the  meandering  stream.  I thought 
of  seasons  past  when  I had  fished  this  little  brook  and  had 
never  seen  a single  human  footprint,  an  empty  beer  can 
nor  cigarette  pack.  This  would  truly  be  a day! 


But  alas!  When  I arrived  at  the  usual  parking  place,  I 
found  two  pick-up  campers  and  three  cars  already  ahead 
of  me.  I headed  home  in  utter  despair. 

I moped  around  the  house  most  of  the  morning  feeling 
sorry  for  myself  and  every  other  angler  who  likes  to  fish 
in  solitude.  After  lunch  my  nephew  Dave  Redline  and  his 
friend  Dave  Walker  drove  up  to  the  house  with  a lament 
very  similar  to  mine.  They  had  caught  their  share  of  trout 
on  the  opening  day,  but  just  didn’t  like  having  to  fish  be- 
tween someones  boots  to  catch  them.  They,  just  as  I,  had 
released  all  the  trout  they  had  caught,  so  that  they  might 
be  caught  again.  And  we  all  wanted  to  fish  some  more. 
After  a lengthy  discussion,  that  more  resembled  a wake, 
we  finally  had  a bright  idea. 

We  already  had  the  perfect  bait— 2 to  3 inch  minnows— 
and  we  were  sitting  within  15  minutes  drive  of  the  perfect 
water.  With  spirits  once  more  bouyed  by  the  beautiful 
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spring  weather  and  our  enthusiasm  we  loaded  into  Dave’s 
car  and  took  off  like  a school  of  frightened  minnows.  On 
our  way  to  the  water  we  stopped  and  picked  up  Jim  Val- 
entine, son  of  our  District  Waterways  Patrolman,  who  was 
busy  keeping  an  eye  on  fishing  and  fishermen  in  his  district. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Rays- 
town  Dam,  asking  Gene  Banker  what  the  ‘Calico’  situation 
was.  To  the  uninitiated  the  ‘Calico’  as  he  is  called  locally 
is  the  common  white  crappie  (“Pomoxis  Annularis”  to  the 
biologists).  He  is  a school  fish  that  loves  small  minnows, 
bites  with  careless  abandon,  and  has  no  peer,  in  the  pisca- 
torial world,  on  the  platter. 

Gene  generously  pointed  out  a large  brush  pile,  loaned 
us  his  fourteen  foot  alumninum  boat,  and  wished  us  good 
luck.  And  it  looked  like  we  had  the  whole  576  acre  im- 
poundment to  ourselves!  We  wasted  no  time  in  loading  the 
boat  and  getting  underway. 

A short  pull  on  the  oars  found  us  in  the  vicinity  of 
Genes’  brush  pile,  and  while  Jim  Valentine  did  a little 
sounding  with  a jig,  to  locate  the  brush  pile,  I told  the 
two  Daves  about  the  calicoes  in  the  Raystown.  In  1957 
the  Commission  tried  to  count  the  fish  in  the  Raystown. 
Trapnets  were  placed  to  catch  fish  and  then  were  checked 
daily.  Each  morning  it  was  the  same  story— hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  calicoes  were  trapped  in  the  net.  These  fish 
were  carefully  counted  and  fin-clipped  for  identification. 
The  next  day  hundreds  more  of  the  highly  prolific  calicoes 
would  again  have  found  their  way  into  the  net.  After  a 
week  of  clipping,  measuring,  and  taking  scale  samples  the 
biologists  went  into  a huddle. 

In  the  summer  of  1958  the  solution  to  the  problem  was 
put  into  operation  as  Dick  Owens,  then  the  District  Fish 
Warden  of  Huntingdon  County,  tenderly  released  1,500 
started  Muskellunge  fingerlings  into  the  Raystown  Dam. 
The  problem  had  been  the  immense  numbers  of  calicoes. 
There  were  too  many  of  these  prolific  little  fellows  present 
and  they  were  literally  eating  themselves  out  of  home.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  the  muskys  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  predation  to  eliminate  the  overpopula- 
tion of  calicoes  and  reduce  it  to  a number  that  the  water 
could  properly  support.  All  that  could  be  done  now  was 
add  musky  fry  and  fingerlings  as  they  became  available 
and  wait  for  them  to  make  inroads  on  the  calicoe  popula- 
tion. 

By  1961  it  was  apparent  that  the  muskys  from  the  first 
planting  had  survived.  Mature  muskys  were  caught  and 
proved  to  be  between  3 and  4 years  old,  and  the  calicoes 
had  taken  an  upward  swing  in  average  size. 

Here  was  a success  story  that  would  make  any  biologist 
justly  proud.  They  had  not  only  improved  an  existing  fish- 
ery, but  they  had  established  one  of  the  most  glamorous 
fishes  in  all  of  North  America  in  a place  where  they  had 
not  before  existed,  in  fishable  numbers. 

By  the  time  I had  finished  my  tale  everyone  was  rigged 
up  and  we  were  anchored  over  the  brushpile.  My  rig  was 
an  ultralight  spinning  rig,  loaded  with  two  pound  mono- 
filament. At  the  terminal  end  I had  tied  a number  six  hook 
about  eight  inches  below  a split  shot.  A two  inch  minnow 
was  impaled  on  the  hook  and  wiggled  enticingly  as.  it  sank 
into  the  green  depths.  All  four  of  our  lines  hit  the  water  at 


about  the  same  time,  and  when  they  had  sank  about  8 feet 
they  were  simultaneously  engulfed  by  calicoes.  Bang,  bang, 
bang,  bang  . . . pause  a few  moments  to  let  the  calicoe 
turn  the  minnow  and  then  strike,  but  lightly  as  these 
fellows  have  tender  mouths. 

We  had  all  started  out  on  even  terms,  using  the  same 
bait.  After  about  30  minutes  we  were  running  out  of  bait. 
Jim  Valentine  switched  to  a jig  and  the  two  Daves  were 
now  using  cut  bait  from  a small  calico.  I was  using  small 
lures.  It  made  no  difference  to  the  calicoes,  they  hit  as  if 
they  hadn’t  had  a thing  to  eat  all  winter  and  I was  having 
a great  time  on  my  ultralight  tackle.  Although  calicoes  will 
never  take  the  pugalism  title  from  the  small-mouth  bass, 
they  give  a nice  tussle  on  light  tackle. 

Several  quiet,  happy  hours  later  we  headed  for  shore 
and  tallied  up.  We  had  75  calicoes  that  averaged  about 
10  inches;  we  had  a few  that  would  push  13  inches;  and 
had  released  as  many  as  we  had  caught.  But  best  of  all 
we  had  had  this  fabulous  fishing  all  to  ourselves— when 
everyone  else  was  crowding  the  trout  streams! 

Actually,  if  500  men  had  been  fishing  there  that  day  I 
don’t  think  it  would  not  have  been  crowded.  The  Rays- 
town Dam  contains  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass,  wall- 
eyes, muskies,  some  monster  channel  cats,  bull  heads,  all 
the  panfish  native  to  Pennsylvania  and  myriads  of  baitfish. 
Bait  is  available  at  any  of  the  liveries,  as  well  as  boats  for 
hire.  In  case  you  trailer  your  own  rig  you  can  launch  it  at 
the  Commission  Access  area,  or  at  any  of  the  commercial 
liveries. 

Take  a look  at  the  number  of  citation  fish  that  have  come 
from  the  Raystown  in  the  years  since  the  Commission  has 
been  keeping  records  and  I’m  sure  you  will  want  to  give 
it  a try.  In  1966  the  largest  white  crappie  in  the  state  was 
caught  in  the  Raystown.  Larry  Ensminger,  of  Huntingdon, 
caught  this  17  inch  beauty  in  mid  March,  shortly  after 
ice  out. 

So  if  the  annual  crush  of  anglers  begins  to  wear  you 
down  this  spring  take  a holiday  from  the  crowd  and  go 
after  some  calicoes.  You’ll  enjoy  lots  of  uncrowded  fishing! 


APRIL-1971 
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SENIOR  CITATION  WINNERS 
JUNIOR  CITATION  WINNERS 
HUSKY  MUSKY  CLUB  AWARDS 


by  TOM  EGGLER,  edito 


Biggest  fish  caught  in  Pennsylvania  in  1970  was 
56  inch,  48  pound  muskellunge  landed  by  Gerald 
W.  Munson,  Jr.  of  Meadville  while  fishing  Con- 
neaut  Lake  in  Crawford  County.  It  was  the  big- 
gest muskie  landed  in  a long  time  and  it  very 
nearly  broke  the  state  record. 


On  the  following  pages  you’ll  find  a list  of  the  many  fishermen  who  woi 
Pennsylvania  Angler  Fishing  Citations  during  1970  for  catching  record  sizi 
fish  in  the  state.  You’ll  also  find  a list  of  those  anglers  who  became  mem 
bers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Husky  Musky  Club. 

As  you’ll  see,  there  were  a lot  of  big  fish  caught  in  the  Keystone  Stati 
during  1970 — congratulations  if  your  name  is  among  this  list  of  winners  am 
if  it  isn’t,  good  luck  with  the  big  ones  during  1971! 


LARGEST  CATCHES  — SENIOR  CITATIONS 


SPECIES 

NAME  LENGTH/WEIGHT  WATER  AREA 

& COUNTY 

American  Shad 

Robert  H.  Histed,  Hones- 
dale 

2654  in.,  654  lb. 

Delaware  River,  Wayne 

Bluegill 

Edward  Bronowicz,  Jr., 
Pittsburgh 

11  in.,  1 lb. 

North  Park  Lake,  All 
gheny 

Brook  Trout 

Thomas  E.  Bigleani,  West 
Chester 

20)4  in.,  3 lbs.,  15 

oz.  Marsh  Creek,  Chester 

Brown  Trout 

Lawrence  L.  Allen,  Eombell 

28)4  in.,  9 lb. 

Kinzua  Dam,  Warren 

Bullhead 

James  M.  Hoff,  Jr.,  Han- 

2 754  in.,,  12  lb. 

Long  Arm  Dam,  York 

Carp 

John  Borda,  Lawrence 

3654  in.,  2554  lb. 

Allegheny  River,  Warn 

Chain  Pickerel 

Benjamin  R.  Bingay,  Mil- 
ford 

27 A in.,  5H  lb. 

Twin  Lakes,  Pike 

Channel  Catfish 

Jim  Rogers,  Oil  City 
Charles  G.  Morosko,  Eliza- 
beth 

39  in.,  35  lb. 

Allegheny  River,  Venanf 

Crappie 

16)4  in.,  23/s  lb. 

Youghiogheny  River, 
Westmoreland 

Fallfish 

Edward  R.  Marriott,  Sr., 
Dauphin 

18  in.,  2J/i  lb. 

Stoney  Creek,  Dauphin 

Largemouth  Bass 

Clifford  Martin,  Chalfont 

26  in.,  5 lb. 

Delaware  River,  Buck* 

Muskellunge 

Gerald  W.  Munson,  Jr., 
Meadville 

56  in.,  48  lb. 

Conneaut  Lake,  Crawfoi 

Northern  Pike 

Don  Shartzer,  Farmington 

42)4  in.,  19  lb. 

Yough  Dam,  Somerset 

Rock  Bass 

Richard  K.  Durborow, 
Camp  Hill 

11 54  in.,  1J4  lb. 

Yellow  Breeches,  Cumbe 
land 

Smallmouth  Bass 

William  P.  Wichlenski, 
Charleroi 

23  in.,  6)4  lb. 

Youghiogheny  Dam,  Fa; 
ette 

Walleye 

William  McDaid,  Tionesta 

32J4  in.,  1 3}4  lb. 

Allegheny  River,  Forest 

Yellow  Perch 

Olin  MacDermott,  Wilkes- 
Barre 

16  in.,  254  lb. 

Jennings  Pond,  Wyotnit 

LARGEST  CATCHES  - 

- JUNIOR  CITATIONS 

SPECIES 

NAME  LENGTH/WEIGHT  WATER  AREA 

& COUNTY 

American  Shad 

Edward  K.  Histed,  12, 
Honesdale 

24)4  in.,  5)4  lb. 

Delaware  River,  Wayne 

Bluegill 

Lowell  S.  Wright,  10, 
Philadelphia 

11  in.,  1 lb. 

Roosevelt  Park  Lake, 
Philadelphia 

Brook  Trout 

Thomas  E.  Devine,  Jr.,  13, 
Willow  Street 

2054  in.,  3H  lb. 

Muddy  Run,  Lancaster 

Brown  Trout 

James  Minich,  15,  Brad- 
ford 

24)4  in. 

E.  B.  Tunungwant  Creel 
McKean 

Bullhead 

Keith  Koepke  Brown,  7, 
Bethlehem 

20  in.,  3 lb. 

Little  Bushkill  Creek, 
Pike 

Carp 

John  Borda,  14,  Lawrence 

36J4  in.,  25J4  lb. 

Allegheny  River,  Warre 

Chain  Pickerel 

Donald  Erear,  9,  Winola 

27  in.,  5 H lb. 

Lake  Winola,  Wyoming 

Channel  Catfish 

David  A.  Minnich,  15, 
Mohrsville 

35  in.,  2)4  lb. 

Susquehanna  River,  Lai 
caster 

Crappie 

Leslie  Paul  Gilpin,  14,  So. 
Connellsville 

1654  in.,  2 M lb. 

Youghiogheny  River, 
Fayette 

Eel 

Christopher  Liebfried,  7, 
Hatboro 

37)4  in. 

Delaware  River,  Bucks 

Fallfish 

Richard  DeMichele,  14, 
Brackenridge 

16  in.,  2J4  lb. 

Lake  Erie,  Erie 

Lake  Trout 

Russell  W.  Decker,  13, 
Dalton 

24  in.,  4 lb. 

Crystal  Lake,  Lackawann 

Largemouth  Bass 

Mark  J.  Rovito,  14, 
Stroudsburg 

Daniel  S.  ScheafFer,  8, 
Camp  Hill 

Thomas  Jackovitz,  12,  York 

22)4  in.,  6)4  lb. 

Lake  Shirley  Ann,  Mor 

Muskellunge 

4354  in.,  20 lb. 

roe 

Susquehanna  River,  Yor 

Northern  Pike 

38  in.,  1054  lb. 

Pinchot  Park  Lake,  Yor 

Rainbow  Trout 

Jan  R.  Germer,  12,  Mount 
Joy 

Richard  K.  Durborow,  15,, 
Camp  Hill 

24  in.,  554  lb. 

Donegal  Creek,  Lancaste 

Rock  Bass 

1154  in.,  1 lb. 

Yellow  Breeches,  Cumbei 
land 

Smallmouth  Bass 

Terence  Gibbs,  8,  Green- 
ville 

Raymond  Delfing,  10,  Levit- 
town 

22  in.,  3 lb. 

Conneaut  Lake,  Crawfor 

Walleye 

28  in.,  854  lb. 

Delaware  River,  Pike 

Yellow  Perch 

Bradley  Cease,  13,  Ply- 
mouth 

147/s  in.,  1J4  lb. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pik 
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New 

Fishing 

Lake 


FOR  LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


We  have  all  heard  witticisms  to  the  effect  “if  you  can’t 
solve  a problem,  study  it.”  Thanks  to  two  enactments  of 
Pennsylvania’s  General  Assembly  back  in  the  mid-sixties, 
ane,  the  Project  70  Land  Acquisition  and  Borrowing  Act 
and  the  other,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and 
Reclamation  Act,  better  known  as  Project  500,  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  quality  public  fishing  to  a populous  coun- 
ty did  not  end  as  just  another  worthwhile,  but  unfinished 
piece  of  business  to  perennially  appear  on  the  agendas  of 
the  local  sportsmens  clubs. 

Lehigh  County,  whose  Allentown  section  comprises  the 
third  largest  industrial  center  in  the  State,  has  over  17,000 
residents  belonging  to  some  forty  fish  and  game  clubs.  That 
membership  represents  a tremendous  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation,  and  it  is  expressed  through  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  Lehigh  County,  one  of  whose  past 
presidents,  Calvin  Kern,  is  presently  a Fish  Commissioner. 

Late  in  1964,  the  Federation  recommended  to  the 
Commission  three  sites  for  possible  development  into  pub- 
lic fishing  lakes.  The  selections  were  made  after  careful 
study  from  a numerous  list  compiled  by  the  member  clubs 
and  the  district  office  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
The  following  spring  Commission  engineer  Roy  Frank,  and 
biologists  Jack  Miller  and  Delano  Graff  investigated.  They 
found  that  the  site  on  the  Jacksonville  Branch  of  Onte- 
launee  Creek  met  the  hydrologic  and  topographic  criteria 
for  a fishing  impoundment.  In  1966,  an  extensive  sub- 
surface investigation  ascertained  that  the  future  lake’s  bed 
would  hold  water,  and  designated  within  it  where  material 
was  to  be  taken  for  the  earthfill  dam.  Next,  the  Com- 
mission’s real  estate  personnel  entered  into  negotiations  in- 
volving nineteen  properties  for  the  313  acres  the  project 
was  to  cover.  The  subsurface  studies  and  the  ensuing  de- 
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tailed  design  plans  and  specifications  were  completed  in 
1969  by  the  G.  Edwin  Pidcock  Co.,  Engineers  & Surveyors 
of  Allentown.  The  firm  of  McMinn’s  Road  Materials,  Inc., 
Lancaster,  at  $782,483.00  was  low  bidder  for  construc- 
tion which  began  in  July  of  that  year  with  completion 
dated  for  December,  1970. 

Edward  R.  Miller,  the  Commission’s  Chief  Engineer, 
who  has  had  overall  technical  responsibility  for  the  entire 
project,  states  that  the  dam  is  the  highest  the  Commission 
has  ever  constructed.  The  top  of  the  embankment  is  54 
feet  above  the  lowest  point  in  the  original  stream  bed,  and 
including  the  spillway  structure  is  590  feet  long.  The  nor- 
mal or  recreation  pool  has  a 2.5  mile  shoreline  and  totals 
117  surface  acres,  while  the  maximum  flood  pool,  six  feet 
higher,  is  140  surface  acres.  The  upper  reaches  of  the 
lake  contain  a four  acre  island.  The  small  2.9  square  mile 
drainage  area  with  its  consequent  low  run-off  into  the 
lake  will  be  a significant  beneficial  factor  in  both  pre- 
venting siltation  and  the  loss  of  nutrients  essential  to 
acquatic  life. 

The  new  lake,  officially  named  Leeser  Lake,  nestles  at 
the  southern  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  That  long  low 
range  forms  a scenic  background  for  the  rolling  hills  of 
the  surrounding  farm  country.  The  entrance  to  one  of 
the  two  public  access  areas  may  be  reached  by  leaving 
Interstate  78  at  the  Lenhartsville  Interchange  and  traveling 
north  on  State  Highway  143  a half-dozen  miles  to  its  lo- 
cation just  south  of  the  Lynn  Township  village  of  Jack- 
sonville. It  will  be  a couple  years  yet  before  the  schools  of 
young  fish  mature.  But  area  anglers  can  now  begin  the  very 
pleasurable  study  of  a new  problem— how  to  take  the 
lunkers  that  will  eventually  be  lurlqng  in  the  depths  of 
this  beautiful  new  lake. 
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If  you’re  frustrated  by  rubbing  elbows 
along  some  of  our  more  busy  trout 
streams,  then  perhaps  it’s  time  to  take 
a crack  at  those  . . . 


by  Nick  Sisley 


EARLY  SEASON  BASS 


I was  wishing  the  sun  would  come  up  higher,  faster.  My 
fingers  were  chilled  to  the  bone,  my  toes  were  stinging,  my 
ears  felt  brittle  enough  to  snap,  and  my  eyes  watered  from 
the  cold  breeze  when  I glanced  up  to  see  the  low,  cumu- 
lous  clouds  facing  across  the  bright  blue  sky.  I was  slowly 
retrieving  my  Rapala  just  under  the  surface.  Wham!  A 
small  largemouth  sent  a spray  of  water  toward  me  with  his 
strike,  dove  to  the  shallow  bottom,  then  shot  to  the  surface, 
into  the  air  in  a twisting  jump,  and  flung  the  lure  into  the 
brush.  I yanked  it  free,  forgetting  my  cold  ears,  toes,  and 
fingers. 

It  was  the  last  weekend  in  April  at  the  Pymatuning 
Reservoir  in  the  Northwest  portion  of  the  state.  Most  Penn- 
sylvania fishermen  were  crowding  one  another  on  our  many 
trout  streams  while  I practically  had  Pymatuning’s  16,000 
acres  to  myself. 

Three  more  casts  and  I had  another  vicious  strike.  I 
jerked  the  ultra  light  spinning  rod  high  over  my  head  as 
another  nice  largemouth  broke  the  surface,  then  dove  for 
the  brush  only  four  feet  away.  My  drag  screeched  momen- 
tarily, then  the  line  went  slack.  The  lure  popped  to  the 
surface  and  lay  there. 

Shaking  my  head,  I started  the  reel  crank  to  retrieve 
for  another  cast.  The  lure  wiggled  only  a foot  or  so.  Wham 
again!  This  one  felt  heavy,  too.  One  jump  and  some  bull- 
dogging  later,  I lifted  him  from  the  water. 

I unhooked  the  trebles  and  reached  into  my  pocket  for 
the  measuring  tape— fourteen  and  one-half  inches.  I knew 
how  good  he  would  taste  fresh  out  of  a skillet.  I added 
him  to  the  stringer.  He  was  number  five,  and  I had  been 
fishing  for  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  He  was  the 
largest,  while  the  smallest  was  twelve  and  a half  inches. 
Two  of  these  junior  Pymatuning  residents  of  eleven  inches 
had  been  returned  to  the  water.  In  the  next  hour  I caught 
and  released  several  more  fish.  Later  in  the  afternoon  I 
returned  and  quickly  finished  my  eight  fish  limit. 

Sound  like  good  fishing?  It  was,  but  not  highly  unusual. 
If  you’ll  rest  your  trout  waters  some  in  late  April  or  early 
May,  you’re  likely  to  be  blessed  with  equally  good  luck. 
Pennsylvania  bass  anglers  are  accustomed  to  their  season 
opening  on  a Saturday  in  mid-June.  On  four  large  Penn- 
sylvania water  areas,  however,  there  is  no  closed  season  on 
bass. 

These  special  regulation  bass  waters  are  widely  sepa- 
rated, so  anglers  across  the  state  can  enjoy  this  rewarding 
early  season  action.  Pymatuning  is  a personal  favorite  be- 
cause it  has  plenty  of  small,  shallow  bays  and  a brushy 
shore  line  that  bass  favor  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Answer- 
ing nature’s  call  and  the  increasing  water  temperatures 
they’re  interested  in  reproduction.  Some  anglers  may  frown 
on  fishing  during  spawning  periods,  but  seasons  have  been 


open  year  round  on  these  waters  for  some  time  and  the 
bass  population  is  not  suffering. 

Because  the  four  bodies  of  water  are  large  ones,  it  is 
unlikely  that  spring  fishing  pressure  will  ever  affect  their 
productivity.  The  four  waters  I speak  of  are:  Pymatuning 
Reservoir  in  Crawford  County,  Youghigheny  Reservoir 
along  the  Maryland  border  in  southern  Fayette  and  Som- 
erset Counties,  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Delaware  River— our 
eastern  border. 

All  these  waters  have  good  bass  populations,  and  special 
early  season  techniques  will  result  in  satisfying  catches.  As 
stated  previously,  the  bass  are  in  shallow  waters,  but  not 
just  any  shallow  waters.  Look  for  small  protected  bays 
where  current  and  wave  action  is  negligible  or  non-existent. 
Next  look  for  abundant  brush  that  offers  a quick  hiding 
place.  Gravel  bottoms  will  pay  off,  though  bass  can  be 
taken  over  mud  bottoms,  too. 

It’s  been  my  experience  that  bass  always  strike  with 
pure  vengeance  and  in  springtime  they’re  twice  as  savage. 
My  technique  is  to  choose,  cast,  and  retrieve  a lure  that 
makes  their  blood  boil.  If  I were  a bass,  nothing  would  in- 
furiate me  more  than  the  intrusion  of  a bold,  arrogant 
baitfish  to  my  spawning  waters. 

I like  the  lightweight  43/s"  balsa  plugs.  It  imitates  a 
minnow  well.  Cast  on  the  calm  flat  waters  of  a protected 
bay,  it  produces  only  a small  tremor.  A big  splash  from  a 
large,  heavy  plug  may  scare  a bass  in  shallow  water.  Re- 
member, you  want  him  to  feel  as  if  he  is  being  intruded 
upon— use  a small,  lightweight,  floating  plug. 

Start  a slow  retrieve  after  waiting  a few  seconds— just 
time  enough  for  the  bass  to  notice  the  new  arrival.  The 
slow  wiggling  lure  should  soon  be  only  inches  under  the 
surface.  Keep  it  there.  At  that  speed  it  appears  to  be  non- 
chalantly looking  back  and  forth— not  a care  in  the  world. 
Retrieve  too  fast  and  it  dives  deep  and  appears  to  be 
trying  an  escape,  just  what  the  bass  wants  to  see.  Retrieve 
too  slowly  and  it  plows  its  way  unnaturally  across  the  sur- 
face. 

Look  for  strikes  anytime  after  the  lure  is  on  its  way 
back,  and  those  strikes  are  fierce.  Largemouth  or  small- 
mouth— they’re  not  looking  for  a meal.  They’re  looking  to 
obliterate  anything  with  such  audacity.  Because  of  the 
shallow  water,  you’ll  get  lots  of  top  water  action.  Large- 
mouth are  noted  for  some  percentage  of  surface  fighting 
and  jumping,  while  the  smallmouth  is  not  the  scrapper 
who  runs  and  bulldogs.  Latch  onto  a smallmouth  and 
you’ll  know  it  immediately.  There’s  that  much  difference 
in  their  fighting  stance.  I’m  always  happy  with  the  fight 
of  a largemouth,  but  a smallmouth  can  really  turn  it  on. 
I can  still  recall  my  first  April  smallmouth.  He  zoomed  all 
over  the  bay  before  rolling  on  his  side  and  as  I reached 
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for  him,  he  took  off  again  for  four  more  fast  trips  around 
his  domain! 

In  this  fishing  casts  are  short  and  pinpoint  accuracy  is 
required  to  get  your  lure  close  to  and  in  between  the  brush 
your  quarry  hides  around.  Very  light  line  is  not  practical 
because  you  have  to  horse  fish  into  open  water  often.  Like- 
wise a very  heavy  line  is  not  practical  because  it  will  not 
cast  the  lightweight  lures.  As  a happy  medium  I use  an 
eight  pound  test  monofilament,  but  I get  better  accuracy 
with  an  ultra  light  or  light  action  rod.  A medium  action 
rod  gives  me  too  sporadic  accuracy  with  light  plugs. 

I think  spinning  reels  are  best.  They’ll  handle  eight 
pound  test  well,  and  you  can  buy  light  action  rods  to  im- 
prove your  accuracy.  Spin  cast  reels  are  fine,  but  finding 
a light  action  spin  casting  rod  to  go  with  it  is  about  im- 
possible. I think  they’re  slightly  uncomfortable  to  use.  You 
might  try  fitting  your  favorite  spin  cast  reel  to  a standard 
light  or  ultralight  spinning  rod. 

A ten  to  fifteen  inch  bass  on  an  ultralight  outfit  feels  like 
a tarpon  and  drag  can  be  set  fairly  tight  with  eight  pound 
test  line.  Consequently  at  the  strike  my  rod  is  bent  almost 
double— throbbing  and  bouncing  to  every  jerk  and  thrash 
of  the  fighting  fish.  But  eight  pound  test  and  an  ultra  light 
outfit  will  not  consistently  handle  bass  of  over  20  inches 
in  confined  waters.  I’ve  lost  enough  of  these  monsters. 
They’ll  leave  you  shaking  with  the  echo  of  a screaming 
drag  in  the  ears  and  a dry  taste  in  the  mouth.  Maybe  that 
recollection  is  more  rewarding  than  a captured  bass  any- 
way. 

No  question  about  it,  you  have  to  get  in  the  water  to 
reach  all  the  likely  places.  Waders  are  best  if  you’re  fishing 
a big  area.  Most  productive  spots  are  small,  however.  For 
best  results,  I fish  one  spot  then  head  for  another  area. 
During  the  course  of  a morning’s  or  evening’s  fishing,  I’ll 

continued  next  page 


The  secluded  bays  of  Pymatuning  Reservoir  (above)  can  provide 
countless  likely  spots  to  try  for  early  season  bass  like  the  one 
shown  below.  If  you’re  not  planning  on  keeping  them,  handle 
them  carefully  so  they  can"  be  returned  unharmed  to  the  water. 
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continued  from  previous  page 

EARLY 

SEASON 

BASS 


Lots  of  hot  bass  fishing  can  be  found  among  the  thousands  of  stumps  at  Pymatuning. 
They’ll  invariably  produce  nice  fish.  All  you  have  to  do  is  stalk  and  fish  them  care- 
fully. 


Here’s  another  bass  from  Pymatuning.  If  you’re  careful  you’ll 
find  lots  of  them  this  size  and  enough  bigger  ones  to  keep  you 
on  your  toes.  They’re  ready  to  fight  at  this  time  of  year  and 
the  strikes  you’ll  get  will  be  vicious. 

be  at  four  or  five  favored  bays.  Ever  try  driving  a car  in 
waders?  Better  yet,  try  getting  into  a vehicle  with  them 
on.  So  for  this  “spot”  fishing,  I use  hip  boots.  Wade  care- 
fully, though.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  water  going 
over  the  top  of  hip  boots  is  eye-widening  cold  this  time 
of  year  but  if  you  stay  on  dry  land,  you’ll  miss  90%  of  the 
best  spots.  Getting  in  the  water  permits  you  to  get  around 
the  brush.  The  cold  water  sure  slows  the  circulation  in  the 
toes  and  if  you  have  insulated  hip  boots,  you’ll  be  able 
to  say  in  the  water  comfortably  that  much  longer. 

Wade  slowly  and  quietly.  Pin  point  accuracy  and  short 
casts  toward  thick  brush  dictate  your  getting  right  into  the 
bass’s  hiding  and  resting  spots.  Don’t  scare  him  with  care- 
less wading  or  you’ll  go  fishless.  Always  remember  that  you 
want  the  bass  to  feel  like  King  Tut!  Splashy  and  careless 
wading  are  certain  to  frighten  him. 

Regulation  wise,  you’ll  find  a nine  inch  minimum  length 
in  effect  at  each  of  these  all-year  bass  waters— except  Py- 
matuning, where  a ten  inch  minimum  prevails.  Creel  limit 
on  Lake  Erie  and  Delaware  River  bass  is  six;  Pymatuning 
limit  is  eight,  Youghigheny  Reservoir,  ten.  For  special  regu- 
lations on  these  waters,  refer  to  your  1971  “Fishing  Regu- 
lations and  Summary  of  Fish  Laws”— issued  with  your  fish- 
ing license.  Some  minor  changes  may  be  made  from  year 
to  year  so  it’s  best  to  check. 
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When  your  favorite  trout  streams  are  receiving  all  the 
fishing  pressure  you  can  stand,  it’s  refreshing  to  go  bass 
fishing  at  this  time  of  year  and  find  only  a few  anglers 
enjoying  this  great  sport.  Early  morning  and  late  evening 
are  best  although  of  course,  this  fact  seems  to  be  true 
throughout  the  year  with  bass. 

As  a bonus,  you  can  also  catch  scrappy  bluegills,  too. 
They’re  also  spawning  at  this  time— often  in  the  same  pro- 
tected bays  that  bass  utilize.  Admittedly,  a 43/a"  plug  is 
big  for  even  a palm  size  bluegill,  but  don’t  think  they’ll 
hesitate  smashing  it.  Later  in  the  summer  catching  a blue- 
gill  on  such  a plug  would  be  highly  unusual.  I’ve  even 
caught  bluegills  now  that  were  smaller  than  the  plug. 

Bring  along  warm  clothes— the  same  ones  you’d  pack  for 
a trout  fishing  trip  at  this  time  of  year.  By  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing it  usually  has  warmed  up  considerably.  The  fish  have 
quit  biting,  though,  so  find  some  other  activity  until  three 
hours  before  sunset.  Then  get  back  in  your  boots  to  finish 
the  bass  limit  you  started  fishing  for  at  daybreak. 

I have  found  it  best  to  rest  productive  spots.  If  you  take 
a few  fish  from  a small  bay,  stay  away  for  at  least  three 
days.  This  permits  new  fish  time  to  move  in. 

If  you  have  compunctions  about  fishing  over  spawning 
beds,  release  everything  you  catch.  Releasing  fish  is  easy. 
And  even  if  you  love  bass  fillets,  it  is  good  conservation  to 
release  at  least  some  of  the  uninjured  fish  you  hook.  Avoid 
grasping  the  fish  by  hand,  and  avoid  taking  fish  out  of 
the  water.  The  standard  bass  hold— the  thumb  in  mouth, 
index  finger  under  lower  jaw— paralyzes  bass  and  makes 
release  easy.  Thus  immobilized,  quickly  remove  hooks,  be- 
ing careful  to  keep  them  in  the  water.  If  he’s  injured,  he’ll 
float  belly  up  or  on  his  side,  but  this  is  highly  unlikely  if 
you’ve  abided  by  the  above  procedure.  If  it  happens,  add 
the  fish  to  your  stringer.  Don’t  let  him  go  to  waste. 

Don’t  become  discouraged  if  you  don’t  succeed  right 
off  the  bat  at  this  early  season  bass  fishing.  The  only 
questionable  part  for  a newcomer  to  this  fishing  will  be 
finding  the  appropriate  protected  waters.  During  the  slack 
fishing  daylight  hours  it’s  wise  to  scout  a lake’s  perimeter 
for  new  and  likely  fishing  spots.  The  more  you  can  find,  the 
better.  Some  small  areas,  perhaps  only  five  feet  across,  will 
hold  fish.  Cast  to  every  fishy  looking  area  you  find.  You 
won’t  be  worrying  about  freezing  hands  and  toes  and 
brittle  ears  for  long— those  exciting  strikes  will  make  you 
forget  them! 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Many  boaters  like  challenges  and  Pennsylvania  has  plenty 
of  them!  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  held  each 
spring  on  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  upper  Loyalsock  at 
WorlcPs  End  State  Park.  Even  if  you  don’t  participate  it’s 
well  worth  watching. 


WHITE  WATER 
AT  WORLD'S  END 


Once  each  year,  spring  works  its  annual  magic  that 
pushes  the  first  crocus  from  the  ground,  and  the  snow  that 
has  gathered  in  the  Endless  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania  be- 
gins to  melt  and  cascade  down  to  the  creeks  that  wind 
through  rock  and  tree  lined  gorges  below.  Some  of  these 
creeks  have  rock  strewn  bottoms  that  combine  with  the 
spring  run  off  to  create  white  water,  and  so  we  have  the 
ingredients  for  a water  spectacular  that  is  thrilling  larger 
crowds  every  year. 


What  we’re  describing  is  the  sport  of  white  water  canoe 
and  kayak  racing,  and  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  this 
fast  growing  sport  takes  place  in  the  World’s  End  State 
Park  near  Forksville,  Pennsylvania. 

The  two  day  event  that  occured  last  April  25th  and  26th 
attracted  not  only  a record  number  of  contestants,  but  a 
bank  full  crowd  of  spectators. 

For  a spectator  unfamiliar  with  the  sport,  some  confu- 
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A sleek  kayak  heels  hard  as  contestant 
works  to  bring  it  through  the  gates  (top) 
while  John  Sweet  and  Ann  Shuster  of 
State  College  dig  for  the  finish  during 
their  first  place  winning  run  in  the  mixed 
canoe  class  at  last  year’s  Seventh  Annual 
Races  (left).  Well  known  competitor 
Dave  Kurtz,  also  of  State  College,  comes 
ashore  (above).  He’s  been  one  of  the 
driving  forces  in  white  water  competition 
in  Pennsylvania.  At  each  gate  officials 
check  the  progress  of  contestants  and 
radio  the  results  back  to  the  scoring  cen- 
ter (below).  A contestant  passes  beneath 
the  highway  bridge  in  the  park  enjoying 
a peaceful  moment  (right). 
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A point  is  discussed  (above,  left)  while  others  prac- 
tice (above)  and  it  takes  plenty  of  practice  to  run 
the  course  without  losing  points  for  missing  or  hit- 
ting a gate.  Between  runs  an  unidentified  photog- 
rapher uses  his  jacket  to  shade  the  film  he’s  chang- 
ing in  his  camera  (far  left)  while  another  grabs  a 
moment’s  rest  (left).  Everyone  enjoys  the  races  al- 
though this  young  visitor  (right)  appears  worried 
as  he  stares  in  fascination  at  the  race — perhaps  his 
mom  and  dad  were  making  a run ! 
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WHITE  WATER 
AT  WORLD'S  END 

sion  might  result  from  the  fact  that  the  kayaks  look  like 
kayaks,  but  the  canoes  also  look  like  kayaks.  The  reason 
for  this  confusion  is  the  specialized  nature  of  these  boats. 
All  white  water  boats  are  made  from  various  reinforced 
plastics,  mostly  fiberglass.  Most  are  homemade,  although 
there  are  several  commercial  models.  Both  the  canoes  and 
kayaks  are  fully  decked,  so  the  distinction  between  the 
two  is  somewhat  technical.  Quickest  way  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  is  to  note  the  type  of  paddle  being  used. 
Single  blade  paddles  are  used  for  canoes,  while  a double 
bladed  paddle  is  used  for  kayak  competition.  There  are 
other  differences  such  as  the  fact  that  the  bow  and  stem 
of  a canoe  are  higher  than  any  other  portion  of  the  deck, 
while  the  kayaks  have  a bow  and  stern  lower  than  the  deck. 

Anyone  experienced  at  ordinary  canoeing  on  flatwater 
would  take  one  look  at  the  Loyalsock  course  and  swear  it 
would  be  impossible  to  paddle  a boat  of  any  size  through 
the  boiling  rapids,  let  alone  guide  it  skillfully  through 
narrow  hanging  pole  gates.  Yet,  this  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pens when  the  skill  of  these  competitors  and  their  tiny 
boats  combine  to  challenge  the  white  water.  The  skill  of 
these  white  water  competitors  has  improved  during  the 
past  several  years,  and  the  quality  of  the  boats  has  in- 
creased many  fold. 

Speaking  of  a sport  that  has  matured,  white  water  slalom 
racing  will  be  a full  gold  medal  sport  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Olympics  at  Munich,  Germany  in  1972.  Considering 
the  fact  that  the  first  world  championship  race  was  held 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland  in  1949  and  the  first  North  Ameri- 
can event  near  Wilmington,  Delaware  in  1953,  the  rise  to 
Olympic  status  is  truly  remarkable. 


It  is  even  more  interesting  to  learn  that  one  of  the  cen- 
ters of  organization  for  North  America  white  water  ac- 
tivity is  at  State  College  here  in  Pennsylvania.  Head- 
quartered at  State  College  are  the  Penn  State  Outing 
Club  and  the  Wildwater  Boating  Club.  (WBC)  The  WBC 
is  responsible  for  the  Loyalsock  Slalom  which  has  been 
held  for  seven  years  at  World’s  End  State  Park. 

April  24th  and  25th  this  year  will  mark  the  eighth  run- 
ning of  the  Loyalsock  Slalom.  With  this  event  being  a 
step  along  the  way  to  the  “71”  World  Championships  and 
the  “72”  Olympics  getting  even  closer,  the  “71”  event  at 
World’s  End  will  be  the  focus  of  competitors  from  many 
eastern  states  and  Canada. 

For  two  days,  spectators  will  be  treated  to  competitors 
pushing  themselves  to  their  physical  limits,  courting  the 
danger  of  the  churning  white  water.  Paddles  will  flail  both 
air  and  water  and  while  many  will  make  every  gate  on 
the  course,  some  will  be  given  an  icy  bath  in  the  creek 
water  that  is  usually  barely  above  32  degrees.  The  sheer 
beauty  of  the  colorful  racing  boats,  the  boiling  rapids  of  the 
Loyalsock  Creek  and  the  back  drop  of  the  rock  gorge  in 
World’s  End  State  Park  combine  to  present  an  interna- 
tional water  sport  activity  in  Pennsylvania  that  offers  un- 
limited excitement  and  beauty  to  both  competitor  and 
spectator. 


Our  early  spring  waters  are  cold — and 
cold  water  can  be  dangerous.  The  peo- 
ple participating  in  events  like  these 
know  the  dangers  and  prepare  for  them 
by  wearing  life  saving  devices  and  often 
wet  suits  as  well.  If  you  decide  to  give 
this  sport  a try,  be  sure  you  take  the 
necessary  precautions.  For  more  infor- 
mation see  Ed  Jones’  Accident  Report 
on  page  51  of  this  issue. 


COLD 

WATER 
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■ I had  taken  the  family  fishing  for  bluegills  one  evening 
and  we  weren’t  having  too  much  luck.  Our  son  Steven  was 
getting  restless  and  my  wife  made  the  remark  that  maybe 
the  fish  just  were  not  biting,  hoping  our  daughter  Dawn 
would  quit  and  we  could  leave.  Dawn  didn’t  fall  for  it  and 
instead  quickly  replied:  “Well,  mommy,  we  have  to  wait 
awhile  for  the  fish  to  bite.  Maybe  there  aren’t  so  many 
left  anymore.”  Seems  as  if  we  older  fishermen  might  learn 
something  from  that— we  must  have  some  patience  and 
not  expect  every  cast  to  produce  a fish. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  AMMON  F.  ZIEGENFUS  (Berks  County) 

TRAVELING  PALOMINO 

■ A large  palomino  trout,  stocked  in  the  Frankstown 
Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  near  East  Freedom,  made  a 
successful  journey  downstream  some  20  miles  to  Williams- 
burg. In  his  travels  he  passed  through  the  effluent  of  two 
paper  mills  and  finally  took  up  residence  at  the  outfall  of 
the  borough  treatment  plant  at  Williamsburg.  Due  to  his 
large  size  and  brilliant  coloration,  he  became  somewhat  of 
a local  attraction  when  spotted  last  fall. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WALTER  A.  ROSSER  (Blair  County) 


■ While  helping  with  a stocking  at  Long  Run  near  Morris 
last  year,  the  Rev.  P.  Shoemaker  told  me  this  story:  Fish- 
ing one  of  his  favorite  pools  for  a nice  trout  he  had  raised 
on  several  occasions,  he  finally  hooked  and  netted  it.  But 
upon  examination  he  found  that  his  hook  had  caught  in  a 
double  snelled  hook  that  someone  else  had  lost  to  the  fish. 
After  measuring  the  fish— it  was  14  inches— he  picked  it 
up  by  the  old  snelled  hook  that  was  already  in  its  mouth. 
Just  as  he  got  it  out  of  the  net  the  trout  flopped  and  the 
old  snell  parted.  The  trout  landed  back  in  its  home  and 
Rev.  Shoemaker  now  can  have  lots  of  fun  trying  to  catch 
his  trout  again! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Tioga  County) 

FLYING  FISH 

■ Last  trout  season  while  on  patrol  of  Sheaffer’s  Run,  I 
came  upon  the  Russ  Reisinger  family.  As  Russ  and  I talked, 
his  wife,  son  and  daughter  continued  fishing.  Suddenly  to 
our  amazement,  a fish  came  sailing  past  the  hood  of  my 
car  and  landed  on  the  far  berm  of  the  road.  Mrs.  Reisinger, 
excited  at  getting  a nibble,  had  set  the  hook  so  hard  that 
the  fish  litterly  flew  out  of  the  creek  and  across  the  road, 
a distance  of  approximately  20  feet.  Bet  that  was  one  sur- 
prised fish! 


— Waterways  Patrolman  H.  BENJAMIN  LEAMER  (Perry  County) 


“WHY  ARE  YOU  SUDDENLY  WORRIED  ABOUT 
HOW  HEAVY  MINE  ARE,  WHEN  WE’RE  ONLY 
A BLOCK  FROM  HOME?” 


MUST  BE  NUTS 

■ Last  December  26th,  Frank  Hughes  and  Jim  Fannin 
of  Ridgway  went  to  the  Kinzua  tailrace  about  4:00  A.M. 
to  fish.  The  wind  and  snow  were  blowing  with  the  tem- 
perature hovering  at  about  10  degrees  and  they  were 
fishing  by  lantern  as  it  was  still  dark.  Someone  hollered 
to  them  from  up  in  the  woods  and  asked  if  they  were 
doing  any  good.  Frank  answered  “no”  and  then  asked  the 
fellow  if  he  was  going  to  give  it  a try.  The  man  replied  he 
was  going  hunting  instead.  Frank’s  answer  to  the  fellow?— 
“Anybody  who  goes  hunting  in  this  kind  of  weather  must 
be  nuts.”  Needless  to  say  the  fellow  continued  on  without 
any  comments. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 

EATS  PERCH  / MOUNTS  CHUB 

■ On  a recent  fishing  trip  to  Quebec  (and  this  one  took 
a whole  week)  one  well  known  waterways  patrolman  from 
the  northwest  caught  a grand  total  of  one  six  inch  yellow 
perch  and  one  chub.  He  ate  the  perch  and  the  rumor  is 
he  is  having  the  chub  mounted. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  GEORGE  R.  JONES  (Warren  County) 
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NEED  SAFETY  COURSE 

■ Dick  Schultz,  of  Schultzs  Sporting  Goods  Store  in  But- 
ler, and  I were  demonstrating  fishing  equipment  last  year 
during  a Fishing  School  at  the  Butler  City  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Club.  Dick’s  first  cast  brought  down  a huge  flor- 
escent  light  which  fell  smack  on  top  of  him.  After  the  ex- 
citement cleared  the  air,  I proceeded  to  demonstrate  a 
spinning  rod  to  the  group.  Upon  doing  so  the  practice  plug 
snapped  off  and  flew  out  into  the  audience.  At  that  point 
someone  suggested  that  both  Dick  and  I attend  a Hunter 
Safety  Course. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  EUGENE  SCOBEL 
(Butler  & Lawrence  Counties) 

“ ROCK  IN” 

■ While  helping  Boy  Scouts  on  a Stream  Improvement 
Project  on  Bull  Creek,  the  Scout  leader  and  I were  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  not  having  enough  rocks  to  fill  the 
centers  of  two  of  the  Log  Deflectors.  Special  Waterways 
Patrolman  Bob  Kopta  came  to  the  rescue  by  suggesting 
we  advertise  for  a “ROCK  IN”  for  the  following  weekend. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  GERALD  CRAYTON  (N.  Allegheny  County) 

BAG  FULL 

■ While  on  routine  patrol  of  Heart  Lake,  Special  Water- 
ways Patrolmen  Rebar  and  Trygar  were  watching  several 
people  doing  quite  well  with  the  panfish.  As  the  officers 
were  checking  licenses,  Officer  Rebar  spotted  a young  man 
some  distance  down  the  lake  pick  up  a bag  and  start 
running  for  the  woods.  Not  to  be  out  done  Officers  Rebar 
and  Trygar  followed  in  rapid  pursuit.  After  a long  and 
breathless  chase  the  two  officers  finally  managed  to  bring 
the  young  man  to  a halt.  The  two  officers  identified  them- 
selves and  asked  to  see  what  the  youth  had  in  the  bag. 
Officer  Rebar  opened  the  bag.  It  held  a half  dozen  red,  ripe 
juicy  apples! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  FASCHING  (Lackawanna  County) 

ICE  FISHING  INTEREST 

■ I have  received  more  phone  calls  this  year  pertaining 
to  “ice  fishing”  than  in  any  of  my  eleven  years  with  the 
Commission.  It  should  have  been  some  kind  of  record  for 
the  continuing  ice  fishing  interest. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 

PERMANENT  HIBERNATION? 

■ I received  a call  from  a lady  in  Emmaus  who  was  wor- 
ried about  a possible  pollution  in  a small  dam  on  her 
property.  She  said  a couple  of  fish  had  been  floating  belly 
up,  which  she  of  course  assumed  were  dead.  But  the  creek 
which  feeds  her  dam  also  feeds  the  dam  of  a neighbor 
down  stream,  so  she  called  and  advised  him  to  check  his 
pond  for  any  dead  fish.  Upon  hearing  her  story,  the  neigh- 
bor quickly  dispelled  her  fear  of  any  death  dealing  pollu- 
tion by  telling  her  that  fish  floating  belly  up  is  a “natural 
phenomenon,”  which  he  observes  every  winter.  According 
to  this  gentleman,  a fish  floating  belly  up  is  simply  a sign 
that  the  fish  is  in  hibernation  until  spring! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  FREDERICK  MUSSEL  (Lehigh  County) 
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“PET”  CATFISH 

■ Mr.  Melvin  Weist  of  Beach  Lake  in  Wayne  County 
told  me  his  father-in-law  has  a farm  pond  and  every 
evening  when  he  goes  to  feed  his  fish  a pet  catfish  meets 
him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pond  and  swims  along  the 
shore  to  the  lower  end  to  be  fed  bread.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  three  years. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  HARLAND  REYNOLDS  (Wayne  County) 

IN  ABUNDANCE 

■ In  the  fall  of  1968  we  planted  brown  trout  fingerlings 
in  the  lower  section  of  Kishacoquillas  Creek  (a  section  not 
stocked  with  legal  size  trout).  In  the  spring  of  1969  I 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  area,  being  interested  in 
percentage  of  survival,  rate  of  growth,  and  frequency  of 
harvest  but  my  surveillance  was  inconclusive.  I then  took 
SWP  Robert  M.  Cook,  Mr.  Roy  Mountz  and  Mr.  Gene 
Kuhns  of  Lewistown  and  we  ran  the  stream  shocker 
through  approximately  200  feet  of  the  stream.  What  a 
revelation!  Trout  in  abundance— excellent  in  rate  of  growth 
and  splendid  in  overall  condition  and  coloration.  Needless 
to  say  my  helpers  and  I were  quite  pleased  with  what  we 
had  seen.  And  some  of  them  should  still  be  there  for 
Anglers  this  month. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  OWENS  (Mifflin-Juniata  Counties) 

TIGHTLY  TIED 

■ I was  talking  to  a little  girl  at  our  display  at  the  Monroe- 
ville Mall.  She  said  she  had  a problem— her  worms  always 
got  off  the  hook.  I told  her  to  hook  it  several  times  so  she 
shouldn’t  have  any  more  problems.  Her  reply?:  “Is  that  the 
way  you  put  them  on?  I was  tying  them  on  in  a knot!” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  GERALD  CRAYTON  (Allegheny  County) 

BIG  BASS 

■ Mr.  Verne  Doud  of  Mansfield  told  me  his  son  Walter 
had  been  ice  fishing  in  a pond  close  to  home.  When  the 
boy  returned  home,  Mr.  Doud  had  asked  him  how  he 
made  out.  Walter  replied:  “I  caught  one  200  pound  bass 
that  wouldn’t  come  through  the  hole.”  With  a start  like 
this,  Walter  should  make  some  ice  fisherman! 

— Waterways  patrolman  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Tioga  County) 
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FLY  TYING  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

GREEN 

DRAKE 

Part  One:  The  Dun 

In  the  British  Isles  three  closely  related  species  of 
Ephemera  are  known  as  the  Green  Drake,  of  which  E. 
danica  is  most  predominant.  American  anglers  borrowed 
the  common  name  from  their  British  cousins  and  applied  it 
to  Ephemera  guttulata,  a large  mayfly  indigenous  to  the 
northeastern  United  States  and  Canada,  principally  because 
of  its  size  and  superficial  resemblance  to  its  British  coun- 
terpart. Owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  the  insect  on 
many  streams,  the  big  Green  Drake  often  stimulates  an 
orgy  of  feeding  fish  unparalleled  by  other  mayflies.  The 
hatch  frequently  inspires  large  trout  to  throw  aside  their 
usual  caution  and  to  surface  feed  in  broad  daylight  with 
uncommon  abandon.  So  great  is  the  fury  of  the  occasion 
that  many  anglers  arrange  flexible  vacations,  ready  to  de- 
part at  a moment’s  notice  when  the  long-awaited  call  comes 
from  streamside,  announcing  breathlessly,  “The  Green 
Drake  is  on!”  In  Pennsylvania  the  hatch  generally  reaches 
its  peak  during  the  last  week  of  May  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  its  range  and  a week  or  ten  days  later  in  the 
northern  tier  counties. 

There  is  a color  variation  in  the  Green  Drake  dun  from 
stream  to  stream  but  even  when  it  is  most  descriptive  of 
its  appellation  the  beginning  fly  fisher,  expecting  a dis- 
tinctly green  insect,  often  wonders  how  on  earth  it  ever 
got  its  name.  Remembering  that  the  name  was  borrowed 
from  the  English  fly,  a clue  may  be  found  in  the  17th 
Century  writings  of  Charles  Cotton,  who  observed  of  the 
insect  that  “his  tail  turns  up  towards  his  back  like  a 
mallard;  from  whence,  questionless,  he  has  his  name  of  the 
Green-Drake.” 

As  might  be  expected  in  a fly  as  large  as  the  Green 
Drake  (the  wing  height  and  body  length  may  reach  one 
inch),  there  are  several  problems  attendant  with  the 
making  of  a believable  (to  the  trout)  dry  fly  representation. 
First,  if  tied  to  size  in  the  conventional  way  the  hook  re- 
quired would  be  very  large  for  a dry  fly,  producing  ex- 
cess weight  and  inhibiting  good  flotation.  Next,  if  you 
will  watch  the  dun  on  the  water  you’ll  note  that  its  abdo- 
men and  tails  curve  upward  away  from  the  surface  and 
this  attitude  requires  a dry  that  will  balance  properly  with- 
out tail  support.  Finally,  the  big  wings  of  tbe  natural  are 
far  too  prominent  to  be  denied  and  the  wing  material  in 
the  artificial  must  show  a tall,  broad  outline  without  being 
stiff  and  twist-prone. 

The  first  two  problems  were  overcome  by  the  use  of  a 
flexible  detached  body  and  an  unusual  method  of  hackling. 


Ephemera  guttulata — the  female  dun. 

The  bound  deer  hair  body  gives  the  fly  its  required  length 
but  permits  the  use  of  a fine-wire  size  #12  hook  with  a 
shank  a little  shorter  than  normal.  The  dubbed  portion  of 
the  body  becomes  the  fly’s  thorax  while  the  detached  part 
extending  from  the  hook  is  its  abdomen.  To  give  the  fly 
balance  on  the  water  an  initial  half-turn  of  hackle  is  made 
laterally  under  the  base  of  the  detached  body,  after  which 
the  hackles  are  wound  in  open  palmer  fashion  and  clipped 
underneath.  The  lateral  half-turn  of  hackle  behind  the 
hook  balances  the  fly  perfectly  at  its  heaviest  point,  pre- 
venting the  abdomen  from  tipping  backwards  and  touch- 
ing the  surface.  The  wings  are  made  from  the  tips  of  large 
barred-rock  hackles  dyed  yellow.  Hackles  with  a broad, 
webby  center  are  fine  for  this  purpose  because  they  re- 
tain their  breadth  after  repeated  soaking  better  than  web- 
free  hackles.  Despite  their  large  size  I have  never  had  a 
problem  with  leader-twisting,  provided  the  wings  were 
set  reasonably  straight. 

Fishing  to  the  Green  Drake  dun  is  rarely  without  its 
puzzling  aspects  and  often  they  border  on  the  bizarre. 
High  water  is  seldom  conducive  to  good  dry  fly  fishing 
but  once,  in  good  company  with  Jean  Larouche  and 
George  Aiken,  two  keen  fly  fishermen  from  Pittsburgh,  I 
had  the  experience  of  fishing  three  wet,  miserable,  won- 
derful days  to  the  hatch  on  Young  Woman’s  Creek.  It 
rained  continuously  the  whole  time  and  the  stream  reached 
three  distinct  levels:  high,  higher  and  ridiculous.  But 
the  water  remained  clear  and  we  fished  the  big  detached 
body  dries  as  if  we  didn’t  know  better.  In  three  days  we 
caught  and  released  more  trout  than  I would  have  dreamed 
lived  in  that  stretch  of  stream  and  the  average  size  was 
such  that  the  three  of  us  are  reluctant  to  mention  it  aloud, 
lest  we  be  labeled  tellers  of  tall  tales. 

In  the  opposite  extreme,  I have  fished  Penn’s  Creek  un-  j j 
der  ideal  conditions  when  the  emergence  of  duns  re- 
sembled a snow  storm  in  reverse  and  nary  a trout  showed. 
Then  there  are  times  when  the  fish  are  rising  but  taking 
only  those  duns  which  flutter  and  flit  on  the  surface  refus- 
ing those  floating  serenely  by.  This  calls  for  subtly  twitch- 
ing the  artificial  as  it  passes  over  the  trout  and  the  action 
can  often  spell  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 


(Next  month:  The  Coffiin  Fly  Spinner) 
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TYING  THE  GREEN  DRAKE 
Part  One:  The  Dun 


1.  Clamp  a size  if  12  dry  fly  hook  in 
vise  (Mustad  if 94836  shown)  and 
tie  in  fine  yellow  thread  at  bend.  For 
tails  tie  in  three  long,  reddish-brown 
fibres  from  a ringneck  pheasant’s  tail 
feather.  Tails  should  be  four  to  five 
times  the  length  of  hook  shank. 


2.  Cut  a bunch  of  buff-colored  deer 
body  hair  from  the  hide  (bunch 
should  be  about  3/16"  when  flat- 
tened) and  tie  in  hair  butts  just  for- 
ward of  tail  windings.  Spiral  thread 
back  over  hair  about  1/8"  and  half- 
hitch. Trim  excess  hair  butts  as 
shown. 


3.  Hold  the  tips  of  tails  together  and 
•stroke  the  hair  to  the  left  until  it  is 
a straight,  organized  bundle  with  the 
tails  contained  within.  Holding  tips 
of  hair  with  left  hand,  with  right 
hand  spiral  thread  around  hair  in 
spaced  turns  for  a distance  equal  to 
twice  the  length  of  shank.  Take  two 
additional  close  turns  at  end  of  body 
and  return  thread  to  hook  in  spaced 
turns.  Half-hitch  over  hair  butts. 


4.  With  fine-pointed  scissors  carefully 
trim  away  ends  of  hair,  leaving  only 
tails  extending  from  rear  of  body. 


5.  For  wings  select  two  large  yellow- 
dyed  grizzly  hackles  and  tie  in  tips 
just  forward  of  center  of  shank. 
Wings  should  be  about  three  times 
the  length  of  shank.  Select  a stiff 
brown-barred  grizzly  hackle  (Rhode 
Island  Red  may  be  substituted)  with 
barbules  slightly  longer  than  twice 
the  gap  of  hook.  Tie  in  hackle  on 
edge  just  behind  wing  with  glossy 
side  facing  rear. 


6.  Spiral  thread  to  rear  and  tie  in  one 
cream  and  one  grizzly  hackle  with 
barbule  length  same  as  front  hackle. 
Rear  hackles  should  be  tied  flat,  with 
glossy  sides  down  and  grizzly  hackle 
uppermost,  pointing  away  from  tyer. 


7.  Grasp  tips  of  rear  hackles  together 
and  make  a lateral  half-turn  to  the 
left,  passing  under  base  of  detached 
body  and  ending  on  near  side  of  fly. 
Bind  down  with  two  turns  of  thread 
just  ahead  of  flared  barbules. 


8.  With  tweezers  carefully  bend  free 
portion  of  rear  hackles  so  that  they 
stand  on  edge  and  point  toward  tyer. 


9.  Wax  2"  of  the  tying  thread  next  to 
the  hook  and  apply  a full  dubbing  of 
yellow-dyed  kapok  or  spun  fur.  Wind 
dubbed  thread  forward,  ending  with 
one  turn  in  front  of  wings  and  half- 
hitch. 


10.  Individually  wind  the  two  rear  hack- 
les forward  in  sparse  palmer  fashion 
and  tie  off  each  in  front  of  wing. 
Then  take  one  full  turn  of  the  front 
hackle  behind  wings  and  one  turn  in 
front.  Tie  off  and  trim  away  waste 
hackle  tips. 


11.  Again  apply  dubbing  to  thread  and 
wind  forward  to  eye.  Whip  finish 
thread  behind  eye  and  apply  a drop 
of  head  lacquer  to  finish. 


12.  (Front  view)  With  scissors  trim 
away  the  underside  of  the  palmered 
hackle,  leaving  an  open,  inverted  V. 
Be  careful  to  avoid  cutting  lateral 
barbules  in  rear. 


13.  Below — Finished  fly,  showing  its 
floating  posture  on  water. 


13 — below — 


12 — below 


FISHINQ 

SPIDERS 

AND  MINI-MITES 

by  Tom  Fegely 


The  fishing  spider  is  a common  resident  of  the  Keystone  State,  spending  the  day- 
light hours  hidden  beneath  docks  and  bridges. 


Few  scenes  from  a science  fiction  or  monster  movie  can 
match  in  drama  the  actions  of  a fearless,  water-skating, 
eight-legged  angler  known  as  Dolomedes— the  fishing  spi- 
der. 

Making  a home  beneath  docks  or  under  low  bridges, 
dolomedes  spins  no  snare  web,  characteristic  of  most 
spiders.  Instead  she  spins  a lifeline  which  slows  her  descent 
onto  the  water,  weaving  a web  only  as  a nursery  for  her 
young.  Eyes  and  legs  in  groups  of  eight,  a hairy  outer  cov- 
ering and  venomous  jaws  further  enhance  this  arachnid’s 
grisly  appearance. 

Alighting  atop  the  water’s  surface,  Dolomede’s  legs 
slightly  depress  the  surface  film,  enabling  her  to  “skate” 
across  the  top  of  a pond  much  the  same  as  a common 
water  strider.  Besides  serving  as  sensory  organs  and  cam- 
ouflage, the  hairs  distribute  the  fisher  spider’s  weight  even- 
ly over  a large  area  so  that  she  does  not  sink. 

Although  her  main  diet  consists  of  aquatic  insects, 
nightime  finds  this  hairy  creature  crawling  beneath  sub- 
merged rocks,  lily  ponds  or  other  aquatic  vegetation.  Air 
trapped  in  silvery  bubbles  among  the  water-repellant  hairs 
enable  this  fishing  spider  to  breathe  underwater  for  almost 
an  hour. 


Water  mites  are 
rather  nondescript 
creatures  despite 
their  bright  colors. 
Fresh  water  mussels 
and  aquatic  insects 
such  as  the  familiar 
water  strider  are 
parasitized  by  these 
pinhead-sized 
relatives  of  the 
spider. 


Before  long  a tadpole  or  small  fish  swims  by.  Shoving 
herself  from  the  underwater  perch,  she  skillfully  pursues 
her  prey  and  upon  capturing  it  sinks  her  venomous  jaws 
into  it.  After  towing  the  lifeless  morsel  to  a rock  or  piling, 
she  makes  the  most  of  this  welcome  change  in  diet. 

A three-quarter  inch  long  spider  has  been  known  to  cap- 
ture and  drag  from  the  water  a three-and-a-half  inch  long 
fish  weighing  four  times  as  much  as  itself. 

A European  relative  of  the  Pennsylvania  species  is  even 
more  ingenious  in  its  watery  pursuits.  She  spins  a flat  web 
among  the  vegetation  then  carries  air  bubbles  underwater, 
releasing  them  beneath  the  web.  She  then  sits  in  her 
miniature  “diving  bell”  until  a suitable  meal  comes  along, 
at  which  time  she  gives  chase. 

WATER  MITES 

Second  cousins  of  the  spiders  are  the  mites.  They  differ 
from  spiders  in  having  their  body  parts  fused  together  in- 
stead of  in  two  segments.  Having  eight  legs,  adapted  for 
clinging,  most  water  mites  are  no  larger  than  a pinhead. 
Occasionally  a sharp  eye  may  catch  the  inconspicuous 
creatures  swimming  in  a clear  pool,  vigorously  waving  their 
eight  frail  legs.  What  they  lack  in  size  they  make  up  in 
coloration— their  tiny  bodies  ranging  from  brown  to  blue, 
yellow  and  scarlet. 

Mites  creep  about  on  the  bottom  and  on  aquatic  vege- 
tation before  attaching  themselves  to  stoneflies,  dragonflies, 
aquatic  beetles  or  water  striders,  which  they  parasitize. 

Piercing  the  outer  covering  of  their  hosts,  the  mites 
draw  out  body  juices.  At  times  however  they  feed  on  dead 
fish  and  a few  are  cannibalistic. 

Mites  are  in  turn  preyed  upon  by  insects  and  small  fish, 
thereby  serving  as  an  inconspicuous  but  necessary  link  in 
the  aquatic  food  chain. 
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EXECUTIVE  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

The  executive  office  of  the  Commission  includes  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  nine  commissioners  and  the  executive  direc- 
tor. 

The  commissioners  met  in  formal  public  session  four 
times  during  the  year  and  conducted  a field  trip  last  Oc- 
tober to  inspect  the  Corry  and  Linesville  Hatcheries,  to 
visit  the  coho  rearing  stations  at  Erie,  to  look  over  the 
Walnut  Creek  site  and  other  access  points  on  Lake  Erie 
and  to  visit  our  Conneaut  Lake  access  area.  All  areas 
visited  either  are  in  the  process  of  being  redeveloped  or 
are  scheduled  for  extensive  work  starting  in  the  spring  of 
1971. 

Individual  commissioners  have  represented  the  Com- 
mission at  out-of-state  fishing  and  boating  meetings  and 
throughout  the  year,  attended  numerous  sportsmen’s  gath- 
erings, public  meetings  and  made  inspection  trips  to  many 
Commission  installations. 

Very  briefly  it  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the 
routine  duties  of  the  office,  the  executive  director  serves 
on  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  and  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Board  and  has  actively  supported  matters  of 
interest  to  the  Commission  and  conservationists.  This  func- 
tion of  the  Director  involves  not  only  regular  meetings 
but  frequent  attendance  at  public  hearings  on  water  pol- 
lution and  stream  encroachment  applications.  Considerable 
time  has  been  devoted  to  planning  and  negotiating  for 
the  installation  of  fish  passage  facilities  at  Conowingo 
Dam  in  Maryland. 

Pennsylvania  is  a member  of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  and  the  Executive  Director  serves 
as  the  conservation  agency  representative. 
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Commission  president  Frank  E.  Masland  Jr.  of  Carlisle  (left)  and  vice 
president  Calvin  J.  Kern  of  Whitehall  (right)  listen  as  the  Commission’s 
Executive  Director  Robert  J.  Bielo  explains  a phase  of  the  new  Lines- 
ville  Fish  Cultural  Station  during  a visit  by  the  Commission  last  fall. 
Other  Commission  personnel  are  gathered  in  the  background. 
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During  this  year,  the  tempo  of  all  administrative  oper- 
ations increased  in  direct  relationship  to  an  expanding  in- 
terest in  boating  and  fishing  as  healthy,  enjoyable  outdoor 
recreation  in  Pennsylvania.  These  operations  include  such 
administrative  functions  as:  personnel  and  payroll,  pur- 
chasing and  procurement,  planning,  budgeting  and  finan- 
cial programming,  issuance  of  special  permits  and  licenses, 
review  of  applications  for  mine  drainage,  stream  clearance, 
etc.,  retirement  counseling,  federal  aid  coordination,  cen- 
tral files,  mail  processing  and  messenger  service,  inven- 
tory records,  warehousing,  and  many  other  incidental  op- 
erations required  in  the  day  to  day  functioning  of  the 
Commission. 

The  section  on  Federal  Aid  Coordination  prepared  and 
presented  a total  of  15  projects  for  funding  under  various 
federal  programs.  The  total  estimated  costs  of  these  pro- 
posals is  $1,072,770.  The  Fish  Commission  will  be  reim- 
bursed in  the  amount  of  $574,828.00  at  the  completion  of 
the  various  projects. 

The  following  is  the  breakdown  of  the  funds  involved: 


Fund 

No. 

Projects 

Total 

Cost 

Reimburse- 

ment 

Fish  & Wildlife 

Restoration  (D-T) 

6 

$ 560,270 

$280,203 

Fed.  Land  & Water 

Conservation  (BOR) 

3 

275,000 

137,500 

Anadromous  Fish  Act 

3 

84,000 

42,000 

Fed.  Aid  to  Commercial 

Fisheries 

3 

153,500 

115,125 

Totals 

$1,072,770 

$574,828 

Commissioners  and  PFC  employees 
(left)  overlooking  activities  at  Lines- 
ville.  Executive  Director  Bielo  was 
honored  at  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  (above)  for  his 
conservation  leadership.  The  small- 
mouth  bass  centennial,  initial  fishway 
construction  at  Conowingo  and  the  de- 
velopment of  several  new  access  areas 
were  all  highlights  during  the  past  year. 


The  Commission  received  federal  payments  in  the  sum 
of  $279,973  during  the  fiscal  period.  Some  of  these  funds 
covered  projects  approved  in  the  prior  fiscal  year. 

The  growing  interest  in  fishing  and  boating  was  reflected 
in  the  number  of  licenses  issued  during  the  past  year.  Fish- 
ing license  sales  exceeded  750,000  which  established  a new 
record.  The  previous  high  was  established  in  1956  when 
740,000  licenses  were  issued.  Boating  registrations  are  al- 
so increasing  and  establishing  new  records  every  yead.  It 
is  anticipated  that  116,000  boats  will  be  registered  for 
the  calendar  year  1970. 

In  order  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  can 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public  for  increased  fishing  and 
boating  resources  during  the  70’s,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
engage  in  extensive  planning.  Preliminary  studies  indicate 
that  future  growth  in  these  areas  will  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  funds  available  to  the  Commission.  Since  our 
financial  resources  are  limited  it  is  imperative  that  plan- 
ning receive  top  priority  so  that  the  fishing  and  boating 
public  of  the  future  can  be  assured  of  adequate  recreation- 
al facilities. 
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Pennsylvania  hosted 
the  Northeast  States 
Boating  Administrators 
Conference  last  spring. 
Growing  numbers  of 
boaters  appeared  on 
Keystone  State 
waterways  during  the 
year  as  the  number  of 
access  areas  and  water 
areas  increased.  Sail- 
ing is  just  one  phase 
of  the  sport  that’s 
growing  rapidly. 


BOATING 

Boating  registrations  continue  to  increase  and  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  116,000  for  the  1970  registration  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  8,000  registrations 
over  the  previous  year. 

Boating  fatalities  increased  this  year  from  19  the  pre- 
vious year  to  33.  This  is  only  4 fatalities  less  than  the 
all  time  high  of  1967.  Thirteen  of  our  fatalities  this  year 
occurred  in  non-mechanically  propelled  craft  upon  which 
life  saving  devices  are  not  presently  required  by  law. 

Our  three  lesson  “Boating  Pleasure”  educational  course 
was  completed  by  635  during  the  fiscal  year  as  compared 
to  491  graduated  last  year.  This  brings  our  total  to  date  to 
1949  persons  satisfactorily  completing  the  course. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission hosted  the  3-day  annual  meeting  of  the  Northeast 
States  Boating  Administrators  Conference  (NESBAC). 
Ten  Northeast  States  were  represented  as  well  as  all  seg- 
ments of  the  boating  industry,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
National  Safety  Transportation  Board,  the  U.S.  Power 
Squadron,  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

An  additional  185  unlighted  and  50  large  lighted  buoys 
were  purchased  for  use  in  various  waters  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  bringing  the  total  number  of  Commission 
owned  and  maintained  Navigational  Aids  to  940.  An  ad- 
ditional 560  floats  were  purchased  and  used  in  installing 
an  experimental  life  line  across  the  Susquehanna  River  just 
above  the  Dock  Street  Dam  in  Harrisburg.  Additional  in- 
stallations of  this  type  are  planned  for  other  water  areas  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Six  new  patrol  craft,  consisting  of  four  16  foot  155  h.p. 
IO’s  and  one  12  foot  outboard,  were  added  bringing  the 
patrol  fleet  to  110  craft.  Eight  outboard  motors  with  horse- 
power ranging  from  4 to  115  were  also  purchased  for  pa- 
trol boats,  as  well  as  11  boat  trailers. 

The  following  publications  were  printed  and  distributed 
as  public  educational  aids: 

1.  Pleasure  Boating  Requirements  200,000 

2.  Safety  Primers  for  Pleasure  Boat  Operators  20,000 

Our  force  of  82  regular  enforcement  personnel  were  as- 
sisted during  the  boating  season  by  64  Security  Officers. 
During  this  period  6,574  vessels  were  boarded.  A total  of 
2,084  written  warnings  and  1,124  summons  were  given  to 
violators.  Additionally  2,732  craft  were  inspected  and  is- 
sued approved  Inspection  Decals  for  meeting  legal  require- 
ments. This  represents  an  increase  of  992  decals  over  the 
previous  year  when  the  program  was  first  initiated.  Under 
this  program  any  boat  owner  could  request  this  inspection 
to  find  out  whether  his  boat  complied  with  Pennsylvania 
Law.  Those  not  meeting  legal  requirements  were  informed 
as  to  necessary  corrective  action.  The  decal,  applied  to  the 
windshield  or  high  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  transom,  is 
color  coded  showing  the  year  of  issue.  A total  of  5,261 
Boating  Capacity  Plates  was  issued  during  the  year. 

Patrol  Officers  assisted  94  vessels  in  distress,  gave  help 
to  281  persons,  rescued  8 persons,  and  protected  property 
valued  at  160,702.00. 
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FISHERIES 

Division  biologists  were  involved  in  several  major  re- 
search projects  including  a cooperative  program  of  studies 
of  fishery  interests  in  the  Delaware  River,  studies  of  whir- 
ling disease  of  trout,  introduction  of  coho  salmon  in  Lake 
Erie,  restoration  of  shad  to  the  Brandywine,  studies  of  wa- 
ter quality  and  fish  populations  in  the  Pennsylvania  waters 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  a survey  of  chemical  and  physical  char- 
acteristics and  an  inventory  of  fish  stocks  in  the  Allegheny 
River  from  Kinzua  Dam  to  Franklin. 

Biologists  at  the  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
were  involved  in  field  investigations,  educational  activities, 
and  advisory  services.  Personnel  from  the  Division  of 
Fisheries  have  attended  various  organized  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  meetings  of  committees  including  the  meeting 
of  the  Northeast  Division  of  the  American  Fisheries  So- 
ciety, the  Northeast  States  Warmwater  Fisheries  Workshop, 
Midwest  Benthological  Conference,  and  the  Interstate 
Esocid  Culture  Workshop.  Division  employees  have  been 
called  upon  to  testify  at  several  public  hearings  involving 
problems  vital  to  conservation  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

The  field  staff  conducted  162  stream  surveys,  16  lake 
surveys,  and  33  investigations  of  construction  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  PennDOT  Act.  A number  of  pollutions  were 
investigated  as  well  as  a review  of  over  60  aquatic  herbi- 
cide applications. 

Pathologists  at  Benner  Spring  have  conducted  numerous 
routine  investigations  of  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
hatcheries  and  have  recommended  appropriate  therapeutic 
treatment  where  required.  Advisory  services  were  provided 
for  cooperative  nurseries. 

The  Division  of  Fisheries  held  its  fourth  Fish  Culture 
School  at  Bellefonte  with  sixteen  employees  in  attendance. 
The  performance  of  past  participants  in  this  school  has  es- 
tablished the  value  of  such  in-service  training. 

Trout  and  warmwater  fish  propagation  units  had  an  ex- 
cellent year  with  outstanding  successes  in  both  areas. 


The  Commission’s  coho  program 
on  Lake  Erie  enjoyed  the  best 
year  yet  as  increasing  numbers  of 
coho  were  registered.  Research 
personnel  kept  a close  watch  on 
the  lake  as  well  as  other  water 
areas.  Bass  fishermen  found  plen- 
ty of  fishing  on  Commonwealth 
waters  and  hatcheries  produced 
record  numbers  of  fish. 


FEDERAL-STATE  COOPERATIVE 
STOCKING  PROGRAM 
FISCAL  YEAR— 1969-70 

Warmwater  Fisheries 
Miles  of  warmwater  streams 

2,336 

Miles  of  warmwater  rivers 

1,665 

Number  of  warmwater  ponds  and  lakes 

320 

Acres  of  warmwater  ponds  and  lakes 

79,572 

Acres  of  Lake  Erie  in  Pennsylvania 

640,525 

Total  acreage 

720,097 

Number  of  warmwater  fish  stocked: 

Fry  20,226,000 

Fingerlings  304,910 

Adults  147,688 

Total  20,678,598 

Grand  Total  of  all  Fish 

Cold  Water  Fisheries 


Number  of  trout  streams  stocked 

885 

Miles  of  trout  streams  stocked 

4,813 

Acres  of  trout  streams  stocked 

18,614 

Number  of  lakes  stocked  with  trout 

89 

Number  of  lakes  stocked  with  trout 

( Experimentally ) 

2 

Acres  of  lakes  stocked  with  trout 

10,372 

Acres  of  lakes  stocked  with  trout 

( Experimentally ) 

3,320 

Total  acreage 

32,306 

Number  of  cold  water  fish 
(trout  and  salmon)  stocked: 

Fingerlings 

2,055,904 

Adults 

3,226,082 

Total 

5,281,986 

Stocked  25,960,584 
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ENGINEERING 


This  year  the  Engineering  Division  investigated  38  sites 
to  determine  feasibility  for  acquisition,  made  property  sur- 
veys of  14  sites  and  topographical  surveys  of  19  sites,  and 
designed  24  access,  dam  and  hatchery  projects. 

Four  fishing  lakes,  scheduled  for  completion  in  1971, 
were  being  developed  under  public  construction  contracts, 
while  two  existing  lakes  were  improved  by  the  addition  of 
an  earth  filled  foot-pier  for  fishing.  Major  renovation  of 
one  hatchery  was  started,  contracts  were  awarded  for  the 
development  of  a complete  new  hatchery  and  for  a new 
building  at  each  of  two  existing  hatcheries. 

Extensive  improvements  were  undertaken  at  four  hatch- 
eries involving  roadways,  parking  lots,  raceways,  electric 
and  water  supply  systems. 


Six  new  fishing  and  boating  access  areas  were  built  and 
two  more  were  started.  Major  improvements  to  roadways 
and  parking  lots  were  completed  at  five  other  existing  ac- 
cess sites. 

In  addition  to  the  installation  of  stream  improvement  de- 
vices and  the  reviewing  of  more  than  1,100  sets  of  high- 
way plans  for  encroachment  on  fishing  waters,  this  Divi- 
sion was  responsible  for  the  routine  maintenance  of  all 
Commission  properties  including  48  lakes,  142  access 
areas,  4 regional  offices,  16  improved  streams,  and  6 coho 
salmon  nursery  facilities.  Additionally,  the  Engineering 
Division  worked  on  maintenance  tasks  at  the  Commission’s 
11  fish  culture  stations  and  4 propagation  lakes. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


An  increased  number  of  Waterways  Patrolmen  and  Spe- 
cial Waterways  Patrolmen  enabled  this  division  to  provide 
a record  number  of  fishing  schools,  boating  safety  schools, 
and  other  conservation  education  programs  for  those 
persons  interested  in  fishing,  boating,  and  the  protection  of 
our  environment.  Field  patrols  continued  to  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  violations  of  fishing  and  boating 
laws  and  regulations.  The  number  of  pollutions  reported 
and  investigated  by  field  officers  showed  a 30  percent 
increase  over  last  year. 


During  the  year,  two-day  regional  meetings  were  held  in 
each  of  the  four  regions.  Panel  discussions  on  pollution  and 
safe  boating,  along  with  group  participation  in  discussing 
the  problems,  were  highlights  of  these  meetings.  Training 
programs  for  all  Special  Waterways  Patrolmen  were  held 
in  each  of  the  regions  with  safe  boating  and  pollution 
again  discussed  in  panel  form.  A number  of  Waterways 
Patrolmen  and  Waterways  Safety  Coordinators  attended 
Coast  Guard  schools  to  become  familiar  with  new  boating 
regulations  and  procedures. 


i 


CONSERVATION  / EDUCATION 


Twelve  students,  comprising  the  5th  class,  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  H.  R.  Stackhouse  School  of  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Watercraft  Safety  on  December  19,  1969.  This 
class  was  enrolled  September  15,  1969,  following  statewide 
recruitment  and  selection  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
All  12  new  waterways  patrolmen  were  assigned  to  field 
districts  upon  graduation  from  the  intensive  12-week  train- 
ing course. 

A total  of  13,397  youngsters  from  inner-city  areas  par- 
ticipated in  the  Commission’s  second  annual  “Center  City 
Cane  Pole  Program”  during  the  summer  of  1969.  This 
unique  program  was  conducted  at  11  sites,  including 
water  areas  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  York,  Altoona, 
and  Allentown,  with  the  Commission  furnishing  simple 


fishing  equipment  and  bait  (cane  poles,  bobbers,  etc.), 
stocked  fish,  and  program  supervisors.  In  addition,  the 
program  was  conducted  for  patients  at  Norristown  State 
Hospital,  Montgomery  County,  and  Byberry  State  Hospital, 
Philadelphia  County. 

Paid  circulation  of  the  “Pennsylvania  Angler,”  the  Com- 
mission’s official  fishing  and  boating  magazine,  reached 
an  all-time  record  high  (33,515)  with  the  June,  1970  is- 
sue. Three  new  slide  programs— “Ice  Fishing,”  “Coho 
Salmon,”  and  “Pennsylvania  Fishing  and  Boating  Excite- 
ment” were  produced  during  the  year.  A new  edition  of 
“Pennsylvania  Fishes”  was  published,  featuring  all  new 
full  color  illustrations  of  the  Commonwealth’s  most  popular 
game  fish,  and  for  the  first  time,  minnows. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

Project  70  has  been  a vital  step  in  preserving  for  the 
public  use,  fishing  and  boating  areas  threatened  by  com- 
mercialization, industrialization  and  increased  development 
throughout  the  State.  The  urban  sprawl  of  our  suburbs  is 
swallowing  thousands  of  acres  of  countryside  annually, 
forcing  the  price  of  land  higher  and  higher.  December  of 
1970  marked  the  close  of  the  Commission’s  Project  70  pro- 
gramming, however,  the  fishing  and  boating  public  in 
Pennsylvania  will  enjoy  many  benefits  from  this  program  in 
the  years  ahead. 

While  considerable  work  accomplished  by  this  Division 
during  the  year  1970  was  a continuation  of  earlier  Project 


Work  began  on  the  Com- 
mission’s new  Big  Spring 
Hatchery  (above)  while 
field  officers  spent  a rec- 
ord amount  of  time  in 
direct  contact  with  the 
public  at  fairs  and  sports- 
men’s shows.  Likewise 
their  other  activities 
showed  a healthy  increase. 
During  the  summer  hun- 
dreds of  inner  city  chil- 
dren enjoyed  their  first 
fishing  trip — a day’s  out- 
ing at  some  pond  in  or 
near  their  city  where  Com- 
mission stocked  warmwater 
species  awaited  them.  PFC 
summer  instructors  were 
on  hand  to  help. 


70  plans,  many  activities  were  newer  in  origin  and  re- 
flected progressive  planning. 

Numerous  administrative  changes  instituted  resulted  in 
the  expedition  of  all  land  acquisition.  The  lease  agreement 
program  with  private  property  owners,  local,  State  and 
Federal  authorities  was  greatly  expanded.  The  Commis- 
sion’s coho  salmon  program  in  Erie  County  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  lease  program. 

Another  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  of  this 
period  was  the  increase  in  access  area  investigations  with 
emphasis  on  boat  accesses.  The  access  investigations  which 
have  been  continuous  during  several  years  was  expanded 
during  this  period  with  a total  of  115  sites  of  fishing  and 
boating  accesses  investigated. 

The  following  major  acquisitions  completed  during  this 
period  include: 

Access  Areas  Under  Various  Stages  of  Acquisition 

1.  Susquehanna  River  Access,  Lycoming  County. 

2.  Goldsboro  Access,  York  County.  (Boating  funds) . 

3.  Quaker  Lake,  Susquehanna  County  (Additional 
parcel ) . 

P.  L.  566  Projects  Acquired 

1.  Sandy  Creek,  Mercer  County. 

P.  L.  566  (Projects  Under  Various  Stages  of  Acquisition) 

1.  Dunlap  Creek,  Fayette  County. 

2.  Harmon  Creek,  Washington  County. 

3.  Green  Lick  Creek  (Jacobs  Creek),  Fayette  County. 

Lake  Dam  Sites  Acquired 

1.  Ontelaunee  Creek  Dam  Site,  Lehigh  County. 

2.  Mill  Creek,  Lycoming  County. 

Lake  ir  Dam  Sites  Under  Various  Stages  of  Acquisition 
1.  Mill  Creek,  Clarion  & Venango  Counties. 

Streams  Acquired 

1.  Young  Woman’s  Creek,  Clinton  CoOnty. 

Streams  Under  Various  Stages  of  Acquisition 

1.  Kettle  Creek,  Potter  County. 

2.  Neshannock  Creek  ( additional  land ),  Lawrence 
County. 

Hatcheries  Under  Various  Stages  of  Acquisition 
1.  Walnut  Creek  (additional  land),  Erie  County. 

Leases 

1.  Leetsdale  Access  (Ohio  River)  Allegheny  County- 
additional  land  acquired  for  parking  lot. 

2.  Oil  City  Access  (Allegheny  River)  Venango  County 
—Renewal  of  lease  for  25  years. 

3.  Franklin  Access  (Allekheny  River),  Venango  County 
—Renewal  of  lease  for  25  years. 

4.  Howard  S.  Eaton  Reservoir,  Erie  County— Lease  re- 
newal for  another  10  years. 

5.  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Wayne  & Pike  Counties— 25 
year  lease. 
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COMPTROLLER’S  OFFICE 


The  Comptroller’s  Office  comprises  employees  assigned 
to  and  paid  by  the  Fish  Commission.  However,  this  office 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Commission,  but  is  instead 
an  arm  of  the  Office  of  Administration  that  serves  the 
Commission. 

The  Comptroller’s  Office  functions  as  the  clearing  house 
for  all  financial  and  budgetary  matters.  This  office  records 
cash  receipts  for  the  Commission— specifically  four  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30, 
1970,  a record  year  for  revenue.  Similarly,  all  expenditures 
are  processed  and  recorded  including  purchase  orders,  pay- 
rolls, invoices  and  other  financial  documents  as  provided 
by  Commission  staff.  Records  are  maintained  in  this  office 
for  financial  transactions  of  the  Project  70  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Fund  and  Project  500  Land  and  Water  Development 
Fund,  based  on  information  provided  by  the  Commission. 

Monthly  financial  reports  are  issued  in  addition  to  the 
annual  financial  statements  and  other  statistical  informa- 
tion. 


The  Fish  Commission  has  closed  another  fiscal  period 
with  an  outstanding  year  in  revenue  received  from  license 
sales.  The  implementation  of  various  programs  are  showing 
the  desired  results. 

Fishing  and  boating  in  Pennsylvania  is  big  business  and 
sincere  thanks  are  extended  to  the  fishermen,  the  boaters, 
the  sportsmen  and  others  supporting  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  in  its  forward  progress. 

There  are  “Earmarked  Funds”  in  the  Fish  Fund  that 
provides  $0.50  from  each  resident  and  nonresident  fishing 
license  to  be  used  for  improved  fishing.  Schedules  show 
the  details  of  these  expenditures. 

The  Commonwealth  has  many  controls  and  safeguards 
to  insure  accurate  records  and  accounts  and  the  judicious 
expenditures  from  the  “Fish  Fund”  and  “Boating  Fund.” 
Under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  Section  402  of  the 
Fiscal  Code,  the  Auditor  General  is  required  to  audit  the 
records  and  accounts  of  all  Commonwealth  Departments, 
Boards  and  Commissions  at  least  once  a year. 


In  summary,  this  has  been  an  outstanding  year  for 
revenue.  A quick  look  at  the  two  special  funds  which 
form  the  basis  for  all  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  shows: 


FISH 

FUND 

BOAT  FUND 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Percent 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Percent 

Year 

Year 

of 

Year 

Year 

of 

Ended 

Ended 

I ncrease 

Ended 

Ended 

Increase 

6/30/69 

6/30/70 

( Decrease) 

6/30/69 

6/30/70 

(Decrease) 

Cash  on  hand,  beginning  of  period.  . 

$3,510,387 

$3,996,335 

13 

Cash  on  hand,  Beginning  of  period.. 

$ 649,875 

$ 

714,360 

10 

Receipts  during  period 

4,251,055 

4,504,894 

6 

Receipts  during  period  

507,299 

558,568 

10 

Total  cash  available  

$7,761,442 

$8,501,229 

9 

Total  cash  available  

$1,157,174 

$1,272,928 

10 

Expenditures  during  period  

3,765,107 

4,449,743 

18 

Expenditures  during  period  

442,814 

601,074 

36 

Cash  on  hand,  end  of  period  

$3,996,335 

$4,051,486 

1 

Cash  on  hand,  end  of  period  

$ 714,360 

$ 

671,854 

(6) 

REVENUE: 

REVENUE: 

Fishing  Licenses  

$3,637,602 

$3,738,739 

3 

Motor  Boat  Registration  Fees  .... 

$ 493,372 

$ 

510,558 

3 

Fines  and  Penalties  

72,722 

99,979 

37 

Motor  Boat  Fines  

12,703 

17,940 

41 

Federal  aid  for  fish  restoration  .... 

231,592 

279,973 

21 

Other  

1,224 

30,070 



TOQ  1 TQ 

25 

TOTAL  

$ 507,299 

$ 

558,568 

10 

TOTAL  

$4,251,055 

$4,504,894 

6 

EXPENDITURES: 

EXPENDITURES: 

Administration  

$ 45,377 

$ 

123,884 

Executive  and  General  Administra- 
tion   

$ 309,951 

$ 417,287 

35 

Law  Enforcement  

293,095 

363,170 

24 

Propagation  and  Distribution  

1,248,585 

1,748,937 

40 

Other  (a)  

106,543 

116,475 

9 

Law  Enforcement  

731,353 

872,164 

20 

TOTAL  

$ 445,015 

$ 

603,529* 

36 

Engineering  and  Development  .... 

414,999 

430,997 

4 

Other  (a)  

1,067,880 

1,038,723 

(3) 

* Includes  unpaid  vouchers  in  the 

State  Treasury 

at  June 

30,  1970  in 

TOTAL  

$3,772,768 

$4,508,108* 

19 

the  amount  of  $2,455. 

(a)  Appropriations  to  Other  State  Departments. 


* Includes  unpaid  vouchers  in  the  State  Treasury  at  June  30,  1970  in 
the  amount  of  $58,365. 

(a)  Research,  Conservation  Education,  Land  and  Waters,  Appropriations  to 
Other  State  Departments,  Miscellaneous. 
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REVENUE 


Cash  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund"  July  1,  1969  $3,996,334. 12 

Less:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  June  30,  1969  7,660.97 


ENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE, 
EXPENDITURES  AND 
CASH  BALANCES 

FISH  FUND 

JULY  1,  1969  TO  JUNE  30,  1970 
FISCAL  YEAR 


Net  Cash  Available  for  Expenditures  as  of  July  1,  1969 


Receipts  July  1,  1969  to  June  30,  1970 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses — Regular  $3,294,574.89 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses — Senior  112,683.50 

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses  269,634.50 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses  61,846.50 

Special  Eel  Licenses  and  Miscellaneous  Permits  and  Fees  . . 3,918.00 

Lake  Erie  Licenses 1,126.00 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses  6,575.00 

Fee  Fishing  Lake  Licenses  7,785.00 

Fish  Law  Fines 99,978.56 

Interest  on  Securities  201,894.90 

Interest  on  Deposits  9,567.11 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Dept,  of  P.&S.)  7,026.80 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams  32,259.01 

Federal  Aid  for  Fish  Restoration  and  Recreation  279,973.37 

Sale  of  Publications  85,435.63 

Rent  of  Fish  Commission  Property  3,365.00 

Miscellaneous  Revenue  27,250.52 


$3,988,673.15 


Total  Receipts  from  All  Sources 


4,504,894.29 


Total  Funds  Available  During  Year 


$8,493,567.44 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  UNITS 


Classification  of  Expenditures 

Executive 
and  General 
Ad  mi  nis  t ratio  n 

Propagation 

Fishery 

Management 

and 

Research 

Law 

Enforcement 

Conservation 

Education 

Land 

and  Waters 
Management 

Engiyieering 

and 

Development 

Totals 

alaries  

$ 219,010.47 

$ 991,889.45 

$ 162,823.25 

$ 

584,681.50 

$ 78,961.15 

$ 137,720.01 

$ 111,487.26 

$2,286,573.09 

/ ages  

7,852.27 

42,627.45 

40,194.65 

12,740.52 

4,794.02 

35,648.31 

12,147.19 

156,004.41 

i’rofessional  and  Special  Services  . . 

23,681.63 

3,039.36 

6,761.46 

3,015.83 

29,911.63 

1,457.64 

797.82 

68,665.37 

mploye  Benefits 

rinting  

23,154.68 

114,203.89 

27,296.28 

74,963.56 

8,141.47 

21,423.98 

18,020.17 

287,204.03 

28,172.35 

443.24 

585.55 

2,485.47 

121,183.11 

167.63 

400.90 

153,438.25 

ostage  

22,260.38 

2,049.34 

878.62 

4,660.99 

3,791.49 

689.02 

202.14 

34,531.98 

ommunications.  Utilities  and  Fuel 

12,067.60 

54,432.53 

12,661.97 

29,970.27 

3,670.74 

2,177.41 

5,940.40 

120,920.92 

ravel  

6,612.84 

16,270.58 

15,182.11 

87,911.63 

6,628.33 

5,927.54 

6,408.34 

144,941.37 

tembership  Dues  and  Subscriptions 

745.40 

11.00 

367.66 

—0— 

—0— 

7.50 

186.00 

1,317.56 

nsurance  Surety  and  Fidelity  Bonds 

193.58 

3,189.01 

521.96 

854.69 

25.01 

611.86 

411.60 

5,807.71 

lotorized  Equipment  Supplies 
and  Repairs  

2,291.12 

33,351.06 

6,931.83 

15,097.68 

830.04 

5,517.18 

3,652.41 

67,671.32 

ontracted  Repairs  and 
Maintenance  Services  

1,157.50 

5,730.21 

1,037.39 

757.17 

1,519.49 

12,221.99 

345.42 

22,769.17 

lent  of  Real  Estate  

44,250.00 

1,220.00 

880.00 

16,490.00 

—0— 

926.00 

—0— 

63,766.00 

lent  of  Equipment  

2,657.97 

1,308.47 

5,171.07 

15.00 

50.00 

2,781.00 

351.30 

12,334.81 

liscellaneous  Materials  and  Supplies 

11,303.58 

87,352.22 

12,071.20 

19,297.22 

7,652.73 

9,328.12 

3,712.37 

150,717.44 

'ish  Food  and  Other 
Agricultural  Supplies  

—0— 

215,140.77 

341.69 

—0— 

—0— 

278.00 

—0— 

215,760.46 

)ther  Services  and  Supplies 

1,342.50 

1,626.40 

—0— 

6,158.07 

45.75 

—0— 

—0— 

9,172.72 

lotor  Vehicles  

2,505.43 

130,247.45 

15,289.61 

9,296.26 

—0— 

28,688.24 

4,780.28 

190,807.27 

.ivestock,  Game  and  Poultry 

—0— 

7,985.00 

1,299.75 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

9,284.75 

Equipment,  Machinery  and  Furniture 

7,788.02 

36,819.36 

16,199.86 

3,767.85 

4,347.80 

24,717.96 

27,914.55 

121,555.40 

irants  

—0— 

—0— 

10,000.00 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

— 0— 

10,000.00 

holdings  and  Structures  

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

169,842.54 

169,842.54 

Jon-Structural  Improvements  

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

64,396.79 

64,396.79 

lefund  of  Receipts 

239.90 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

239.90 

Total  Expenditures  by 
Fish  Commission  

$ 417,287.22 

$1,748,936.79 

$ 336,495.91 

$ 

872,163.71 

$ 271,552.76 

$ 290,289.39 

$ 430,997.48 

$4,367,723.26 

Plus:  * Expenditures  by  Other  State  Departments  From  Fish  Fund: 

* Department  of  Revenue — Printing  Fishing  Licenses,  Tags  and  Miscellaneous  Forms  $ 70,590.92 

* Department  of  Property  & Supplies — G.S.A.  Rentals  62,132.87 


* Total  Expenditures  by  Other  State  Departments  from  Fish  Fund  $ 132,723.79 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  $4,500,447.05 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1970,  Available  for  Expenditures  in  1970-1971  Fiscal  Year  3,993,120.39 

Plus:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  June  30,  1970  58,365.07 

Cash  Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund”  June  30,  1970  $4,051,485.46 


(*)  Items  paid  out  of  the  “Fish  Fund"  upon  requisitions  drawn  by  other  departments  are  included  for  a complete  presentation  of  the  “Fish  Fund”  finances. 


STATEMENT  OF  CASH  BALANCES 


Cash  Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund”  July  1,  1969  $3,996,334.12 

Less:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  June  30,  1969  7,660.97 

Net  Cash  Available  for  Expenditures  as  of  July  1,  1969  '. $3,988,673.15 

Revenue  Received  July  1,  1969  to  June  30,  1970  4,504,894.29 

Total  Funds  Available  During  Year  $8,493,567.44 

Less:  Expenditures  July  1,  1969  to  June  30,  1970  4,500,447.05 

Cash  Balance  Available  for  Expenditures  in  1970-1971  Fiscal  Year  $3,993,120.39 

Plus:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  June  30,  1970  58,365.07 

Cash  Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund”  June  30,  1970  $4,051,485.46 
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EXPENDITURES  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ACT  NO.  673 


SESSION  OF  1959  AND  ACT  NO.  458,  SESSION  OF  196: 

Act  No.  458,  Session  of  1963  amended  Act  No.  673,  Session  of  1959.  This  Act  became  effective  March  1,  1964  and  provides  that  the  sum  of  fifty  (50)  cents  frc 
each  resident  and  non-resident  fishing  license  fee  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  (I)  the  acquisition,  leasing,  development,  management  and  maintenance  of  public  fishii: 
waters  and  of  areas  for  providing  access  to  fishing  waters  and  the  carrying  out  of  lake  and  stream  reclamation  and  improvement;  (II)  the  rebuilding  of  torn  oj 
dams,  and  (III)  the  study  of  problems  related  to  better  fishing. 


EARMARKED  FUNDS 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1969  to  June  30,  1970 


Classification  of  Expenditures 

Fishery 

Management 

and 

Research 

Land  and 
Waters 
Management 

Engineering 

and 

Development 

Totals 

Salaries  

$ 162,823.25 

$ 137,720.01 

$ 

111,487.26 

$ 412,030..' 

Wages  

40,194.65 

35,648.31 

12,147.19 

87,990.: 

SALARIES  AND  WAGES— TOTAL  

$ 203,017.90 

$ 173,368.32 

$ 

123,634.45 

$ 500,020.1 

Professional  and  Special  Services  

6,761.46 

1,457.64 

797.82 

9,016.' 

Employe  Benefits  

27,296.28 

21,423.98 

18,020.17 

66,740.* 

Printing  

585.55 

167.63 

400.90 

1,154.1 

Postage  

878.62 

689.02 

202.14 

1,769.: 

Communications,  Utilities  and  Fuel  

12,661.97 

2,177.41 

5,940.40 

20,779.: 

Travel  

15,182.11 

5,927.54 

6,408.34 

27,517.' 

Membership  Dues  and  Subscriptions  

367.66 

7.50 

186.00 

561. 

Insurance  Surety  and  Fidelity  Bonds  

521.96 

611.86 

411.60 

1,545/ 

Motorized  Equipment  Supplies  and  Repairs  

6,931.83 

5,517.18 

3,652.41 

16,101.“. 

Contracted  Repairs  & Maintenance  Services  

1,037.39 

12,221.99 

345.42 

13,604.1 

Rent  of  Real  Estate 

880.00 

926.00 

—0— 

1,806.1 

Rent  of  Equipment  

5,171.07 

2,781.00 

351.30 

8,303.; 

Miscellaneous  Materials  and  Supplies  

12,071.20 

9,328.12 

3,712.37 

25,111.1 

Fish  Food  and  Other  Agricultural  Supplies  

341.69 

278.00 

—0— 

619. ( 

OTHER  OPERATING  EXPENSES— TOTAL  .. 

$ 90,688.79 

$ 63,514.87 

$ 

40,428.87 

$ 194,632.! 

Motor  Vehicles  

15,289.61 

28,688.24 

4,780.28 

48,758.: 

Livestock,  Game  and  Poultry  

1,299.75 

—0— 

—0— 

1,299.: 

Equipment,  Machinery  and  Furniture  

16,199.86 

24,717.96 

27,914.55 

68,832.1 

EQUIPMENT— TOTAL  

$ 32,789.22 

$ 53,406.20 

$ 

32,694.83 

$ 118,890.2 

Buildings  and  Structures  

—0— 

—0— 

169,842.54 

169,842.! 

Non-Structural  Improvements  

—0— 

—0— 

64,396.79 

64,396.7 

STRUCTURES  & IMPROVEMENTS— TOTAL 

—0— 

—0— 

234,239.33 

234,239.3' 

GRANTS  

10,000.00 

—0— 

—0— 

10.000.C 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES— Earmarked  Funds 

$ 336,495.91 

$ 290,289.39 

$ 

430,997.48 

$1,057,782.7 

EARMARKED 

FUNDS 

STATEMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

—ACT  NO.  458 — SESSION 

OF  1963 

Non- 

Resident 

Resident 

Minimum 

Over  (*) 

I t 

Licenses 

Licenses 

To  be 

or  Under  ( — ) 

Fiscal  \ ear 

Sold 

Sold 

Expended 

Expenditures 

Minimum 

1966-67  

$516,025 

$16,993 

$266,509.00 

$ 727,024.54 

$460,515.54* 

1967-68  

529,138 

17,847 

273,492.50 

825,018.32 

551,525.82* 

1968-69  

601,655 

22,271 

311,963.00 

969,296.11 

657,333.11* 

1969-70  

645,482 

26,391 

335,939.00 

1,057,782.78 

721,843.78* 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1970 


LASH  $ 906,689.60 

INVESTMENTS— U.S.  GOVERNMENT  SHORT  TERM  SECURITIES  3,144,795.86 


TOTAL  CASH  AND  INVESTMENTS  $4,051,485.46 

FISH  LESS:  LIABILITIES  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL: 

VOUCHERS  PAYABLE  $ 58,365.07 

FUND  ENCUMBRANCES— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  404,819.50 

ENCUMBRANCES— DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE  1,695.86 

RESERVE  FOR  WORKING  CAPITAL  1,800,000.00  2,264,880.43 


NET  BALANCE  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXPENDITURES  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1970-1971  $1,786,605.03 
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BOATING  FUND  Cash  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Boating  Fund”  July  1,  1969  $714,359.91 

Less:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  June  30,  1969  2,200.50 


;atement  of 
r; venue, 

iCPENDITURES 
UD  CASH  BALANCES 
LY  1,  1969  TO 
NE  30,  1970 
FISCAL  YEAR 


Net  Cash  Available  for  Expenditures  as  of  July  1,  1969 


Receipts  July  1,  1969  to  June  30,  1970 

Motor  Boat  Registration  Fees — Fish  Commission  $459,035.00 

Motor  Boat  Registration  Fees — Delaware  River  Navigation  Commission  ....  51,523.00 

Motor  Boat  Fines — Fish  Commission  16,940.00 

Motor  Boat  Fines — Delaware  River  Nav.  Commission  1,000.00 

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Fish  Commission  4,837.39 

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Department  of  Revenue  214.39 

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Delaware  River  Navigation  Commission  25,018.00 


Total  Receipts  From  All  Sources  . . 
Total  Funds  Available  During  Year 


$712,159.41 


558,567.78 

$1,270,727.19 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  UNITS 


Classification  of  Expenditures 


Administration  Law  Enforcement  Totals 


iries  

1 jes  

1 fessional  and  Special  Services 

iploye  Benefits  

iting  

:age  

imunications.  Utilities  and  Fuel  

vel  

’nbership  Dues  and  Subscriptions  

jirance  Surety  and  Fidelity  Bonds  

|:orized  Equipment  Supplies  and  Repairs  

J traded  Repairs  & Maintenance  Services  

I .t  of  Real  Estate  

! t of  Equipment 

cellaneous  Materials  and  Supplies  

er  Services  and  Supplies  

or  Vehicles  

lipment,  Machinery  and  Furniture  

i-Structural  Improvements  

unds  of  Receipts  

al  Expenditures  by  Fish  Commission  from  “Boating  Fund”  

js:  'Expenditures  by  Other  State  Departments  from  “Boating  Fund” 

'Department  of  Revenue — Provide  Forms  for  Registration  of  Motor  Boats 

'Delaware  River  Navigation  Commission 

'Department  of  Property  and  Supplies — GSA  Rentals  


$ 48,940.15 
— 0— 
24,820.08 
2,136.84 
27,766.37 
768.91 
1,863.00 
8,720.43 

57.00 
— 0— 
60.95 
75.81 

5,000.00 
— 0— 
654.10 
— 0— 
2,172.26 
823.97 
— 0— 

24.00 

$123,883.87 


$132,432.97 

39,673.74 

685.00 
19,041.96 

1,377.02 

393.34 

774.48 

40,813.95 

14.00 

1,250.00 

5,489.88 

2,971.49 

7,325.10 

500.00 
18,521.78 

5,796.06 
11,407.90 
47,348.81 
27,352.12 
— 0— 


$363,169.60 


$181,373.12 

39,673.74 

25,505.08 

21,178.80 

29,143.39 

1,162.25 

2,637.48 

49,534.38 

71.00 
1,250.00 
5,550.83 
3,047.30 

12,325.10 

500.00 

19,175.88 

5,796.06 

13,580.16 

48,172.78 

27,352.12 

24.00 


$487,053.47 


$ 73,983.19 
38,306.59 
1,984.86 


'Total  Expenditures  by  Other  State  Departments  from  “Boating  Fund” 


$114,274.64 


Total  Expenditures 601,328.11 

Cash  Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Boating  Fund”  at  June  30,  1970  $ 669,399.08 

Plus:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  June  30,  1970  2,454.81 

Cash  Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Boating  Fund”  June  30,  1970  $ 671,853.89 


hese  items  are  paid  out  of  “Boating  Fund”  upon  requisition  drawn  by  other  departments  and  are  included  for  a complete  presentation  of  the  “Boating  Fund” 
mces. 


CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1970 


BOATING 

FUND 


CASH  $671,853.89 

LESS:  LIABILITIES  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL: 

VOUCHERS  PAYABLE  $ 2,454.81 

ENCUMBRANCES— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  102,364.74 

ENCUMBRANCES— DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE  5,219.63 

RESERVE— DELAWARE  RIVER  NAVIGATION  COMMISSION  88,426.02 

RESERVE— WORKING  CAPITAL  300,000.00  498,465.20 


NET  BALANCE  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXPENDITURES  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1970-1971  $173,388.69 
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the  sea  bag 


A column  of  nows  dovotod  to  tho  octlvitlos  of  boot  chibs,  flotillas, 
I toms  of  Intorast  to  Poem  sylvan  la's  boators. 


BOAT  LAUNCHING  DEVICE 


There  are  probably  a dozen  or  more 
boat  launching  aids  on  the  market,  not 
counting  the  various  makeshift  ar- 
rangements devised  by  individual  boat 
owners.  One  of  the  most  recent  aids 
brought  to  my  attention  works  some- 
thing like  a wheelbarrow. 

Glenn  L.  Packer  of  Harrisburg 
fashioned  this  boat  launching  device 
some  time  ago.  Its  been  working  well 
for  him  and  should  provide  the  same 
type  of  efficient  service  for  any  small 
craft  owner. 

Packer,  a resident  of  3800  Elmerton 
Avenue,  keeps  his  small  aluminum 
fishing  boat  at  the  New  Cumberland 
Boat  Club  and  just  about  every  time 
he  used  it  last  summer  he  drew  quite 
a bit  of  attention  from  onlookers  who 
were  apparently  amazed  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  was  able  to  launch  a 
fully  loaded  boat— with  fishing  tackle 
and  outboard  motor  in  place. 

Actually  Glenn  picks  up  the  bow 
and  pushes  the  craft  like  a wheelbar- 
row into  the  water.  He  just  reverses 
the  procedure  on  his  return. 

How  does  he  do  it? 

He  uses  a spiall,  two  wheeled,  boat 
launcher  which  can  be  carried  in  the 


trunk  of  an  auto  and  takes  up  very 
little  space  in  a boat. 

“I  park  my  car,”  wrote  Glenn,  “with 
the  trunk  next  to  the  boat  transom. 
Then  I transfer  all  my  equipment, 
including  the  outboard  motor,  from 
the  car;  store  everything  in  the  boat, 
park  the  car  and  push  the  boat  into 
the  water.” 

“Even  with  a lot  of  fishing  gear  this 
is  quite  easy  to  do  since  most  of  the 
weight  is  supported  on  the  two 
wheels,”  he  says. 

As  indicated  by  the  accompanying 
photos,  the  boat  launcher  is  small, 
compact  and  built  to  fit  the  boat.  It 
measures  18  inches  long,  from  stem  to 
stern;  is  ten  inches  wide,  not  counting 
the  thickness  of  the  wheels;  and  11.5 
inches  high,  not  including  half  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  which  extends 
below  the  bottom  of  the  carriage. 

All  loading  and  unloading,  includ- 
ing mounting  the  outboard  motor  on 
the  transom,  is  done  on  dry  land;  and 
although  the  launcher  is  not  attached 
to  the  boat  it  is  the  weight  of  the  boat 
and  the  keel  which  keeps  the  launcher 
in  place  and  in  line. 

When  the  boat  is  placed  in  the  wa- 


Packer  demonstrates  the  ease  in  han- 
dling his  boat  (left).  Even  when  fully 
loaded  he  has  no  trouble  as  the  launch- 
er supports  most  of  the  weight.  Three 
watertight  compartments  make  the 
launcher  extremely  buoyant  (above) 
and  putting  it  under  or  removing  it 
from  the  transom  while  in  the  water 
is  no  problem. 


ter  and  is  afloat,  wrote  Packer,  the 
buoyancy  of  the  launcher  keeps  it  in 
place  and  by  reaching  into  the  water 
it  can  be  picked  up  by  the  handle  and 
hauled  on  board. 

Returning  to  shore  the  procedure 
is  reversed,  that  is,  the  outboard  is 
placed  in  a tilt  position,  the  launcher 
is  placed  under  the  transom  and  the 
entire  rig  is  then  pulled  out  of  the 
water  by  the  bow. 

In  his  plans  for  the  launcher,  Pack- 
er includes  a list  of  materials  which 
can  be  obtained  by  making  only  two 
stops— the  lumber  yard  and  hardware 
store. 

He  uses  all  three  quarter  inch  white 
pine  wood,  two  steel  eight  inch  diam- 
eter wheels,  a steel  axle  14  inches  long 
by  one  half  inch  in  diameter;  washers, 
cotter  pins  and  a brass  window  lift. 

The  parts  are  glued  and  nailed  to- 
gether and  then  painted  to  preserve 
the  wood  and  when  completed  there 
are  three  water  tight  compartments 
to  provide  adequate  flotation. 

Space  does  not  permit  reprinting 
the  plans  as  submitted  by  Packer  but 
I’m  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  pass  on 
this  information  to  other  boaters  if 
requested  to  do  so.  Anyone  who  is  in- 
terested can  write  him  at  aforemen- 
tioned address. 

Heads  Delaware  River 
Yachtsmens  League 

Frank  Oertle,  former  commodore 
of  the  Paulsboro  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, has  been  reelected  president  of 
the  40  club  Delaware  River  Yachts- 
men’s League  for  1971. 

Bill  Forbes,  of  Westville,  is  1st  vice 
president;  Les  Thompson,  Forest  Hill 
Yacht  Club,  2nd  vice  president;  Har- 
vey Drake,  Farragut  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation, 3rd  vice  president;  Bill  Rey- 
nolds, financial  secretary;  Lou  Kueb- 
ler,  treasurer;  and  Frank  Bates,  Wis- 
sinoming,  secretary. 

Set  Change  of  Watch  Date 

The  Beaver  Valley  Power  Squad- 
ron in  western  Pennsylvania,  has  set 
May  1 for  its  annual  Chan ge-of- Watch 
ceremonies. 

Heads  Flotilla  52 

Fred  C.  Geiger,  of  Landisville,  has 
been  installed  as  commander  of  Flo- 
tilla 52,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 
John  Z.  Fry,  of  Ephrata,  is  vice  com- 
mander. 
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ACCIDENT  REPORT 

by  Ed  Jones,  Marine  Education  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

DANGER- 
HIGH,  FAST,  AND 
COLD  WATER! 


April  is  the  beginning  of  trout  sea- 
son and  many  Pennsylvania  fishermen 
will  be  using  boats  as  they  go  after 
these  fish.  Many  of  these  boats  will  be 
legally  classed  as  “Manually  Propelled 
Vessels”  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  be  equipped  with  life  saving 
devices  on  all  waters  in  our  Com- 
monwealth, although  they  are  re- 
quired on  some  as  I shall  later  explain. 

Proportionately  these  small  vessels 
are  involved  in  more  fatalities  than 
power  boats.  Included  in  this  “dan- 
gerous” class  are  canoes,  kayaks,  rub- 
ber rafts,  and  the  deadliest  of  them 
all— the  john  boat. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  water  in  our 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  is  usually 
high,  fast  and  cold.  The  low  temper- 
atures are  a great  danger,  one  not  of- 
ten recognized  by  many  users  of  our 
waterways.  And  fishermen  are  high  on 
this  list. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  First,  be 
sure  to  wear  a life  saving  device  if 
you’re  in,  on,  or  around  this  cold 
early  spring  water.  Not  one  person 
who  died  last  year  was  wearing  a life 
saving  device! 

Most  good  boatmen  know  that 
their  chances  of  surviving  in  extreme- 
ly cold  water  are  very  slim  and  these 
chances  are  diminished  further  when 
the  victim  wears  no  life  saving  device. 
You  won’t  often  find  a boatman  who 
knows  anything  about  cold  water 
without  a life  saving  device  already 
on— its  the  inexperienced  and  non- 
believers who  are  in  greatest  danger. 
They  just  don’t  understand  the  dan- 
gers. For  example,  if  you  didn’t  no- 
tice it  before,  take  another  look  at  the 
story  on  pages  32  and  33  about  the 
white  water  canoeing  on  the  Loyal- 
sock.  While  the  water  there  is  rough 
and  there  are  plenty  of  spills,  these 


folks  probably  aren’t  in  as  much  dan- 
ger as  four  fishermen  in  a small  over- 
loaded rowboat  in  the  middle  of  a 
calm— but  equally  cold— lake.  The  dif- 
ference? Those  canoeists  are  prepared; 
the  fisherman  often  isn’t. 

Pennsylvania  regulations  now  re- 
quire that  all  watercraft  on  both  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  and  State 
Park  Lakes  “must  contain  a U.S.  Coast 
Guard  approved  life  saving  device  in 
serviceable  condition  for  each  occu- 
pant. For  the  protection  of  children, 
preservers  or  jackets  must  be  worn  by 
all  boaters  under  nine  years  of  age  and 
non-swimmers.  If  the  hull  design  of 
the  watercraft  does  not  permit  storage 
of  these  devices,  all  occupants  must 
wear  them.”  But  even  with  this  regu- 
lation there  are  still  thousands  of  acres 
of  water  in  Pennsylvania  where  no 
such  regulations  extend,  but  whether 
or  not  it  is  legally  necessary  to  protect 
yourself  with  a life  saving  device  is 
perhaps  not  the  real  point— that  is,  it 
should  be  done  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it’s  required  to  protect  your  life. 

Aside  from  a life  saving  device 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a 
cold  water  fisherman  or  canoeist  could 
have  is  a good  wet  suit.  The  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  has  been  using  this 
equipment  for  several  years  on  small 
boats  operating  in  cold  water  areas 
and  they  have  had  excellent  results. 
The  beauty  of  these  suits  is  that  they 
retain  body  heat  both  in  and  out  of 
the  water.  And  in  the  water  they  also 
provide  some  added  flotation,  although 
not  enough  to  depend  upon  one  as  a 
substitute  for  an  approved  life  saving 
device.  By  using  this  type  of  suit  the 
wearer  needs  less  outer  clothing  and 
should  stay  warm  and  comfortable  all 
day.  If  a wearer  were  to  fall  over- 
board he  would  retain  his  body  heat 


and,  if  wearing  a fife  saving  device, 
would  stand  a good  chance  of  surviv- 
ing for  sometime. 

Wet  suits  come  in  varying  degrees 
of  thickness,  usually  from  Vs  inch  to 
¥a  inch.  The  Va  inch  suit  is  recom- 
mended for  use  in  water  under  40  de- 
grees. In  April  and  May  much  of  the 
water  in  Pennsylvania  is  around  this 
temperature  or  lower. 

I know  that  the  reaction  of  many 
fishermen/boaters  will  be  that  they 
can’t  be  bothered  with  the  added  cost 
of  a wet  suit,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
suits  are  quite  reasonable.  A vest  can 
be  purchased  for  as  little  as  $20.00 
and  the  complete  suit  for  as  little  as 
$40.00.  Boots,  mittens  and  hoods  are 
also  available  and  these  are  made  of 
the  same  material. 

At  any  rate  don’t  neglect  to  carry 
and  wear  an  approved  life  saving  de- 
vice whether  the  law  requires  it  or 
not  on  the  particular  water  area  you’ll 
be  using. 

The  biggest  contributor  to  boating 
fatalities  will  be  the  skipper  who  over- 
loads and/or  improperly  loads  his  ves- 
sel. Don’t  overload!  Do  your  casting 
sitting  down  and  dress  correctly  for 
the  type  of  boating  you’re  doing.  Use 
common  sense  and  give  some  thought 
to  the  precautions  you  can  take  for 
your  safety  in  case  you  do  upset— like 
wearing  a life  saving  device  and  a wet 
suit! 


“I  TOLD  YOU  NOT  TO  FISH 
FROM  THE  SAME  SIDE 
OF  THE  BOAT!” 
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HAPPINESS 


IS  A 
CAMP 


illustrations:  Karin  Ahrens  DeStefano 


When  I was  a boy  scout,  our  troop  camped  for  a week- 
end at  Lake  Walnut  at  the  northern  end  of  our  state.  There 
was  a beach  where  dragonflies  squatted  on  the  sand  and 
then  took  off,  one  after  another,  as  though  they  were  play- 
ing prisoner’s  base;  where  male  sunfish  drove  intruders 
away  from  their  circular  nests  clearly  seen  through  the 
clean  water  on  the  sandy  bottom;  where  long-legged  blue 
herons  were  everlastingly  measuring  the  depths  of  the  lake. 
Inward  from  the  beach  was  an  almost  level,  forested  area, 
and  behind  that  a mountain  climbed  sturdily  upward.  A 
tiny  stream  edged  with  hemlock,  rhododendron,  and  fern 
sang  its  way  down  from  fall  to  fall,  all  the  way  from  a 
bog  high  above  to  the  mirror-like  lake  below.  The  area 
supported  bears,  deer,  rabbits  and  hares,  ruffed  grouse  and 
wild  turkeys.  We  saw  them  or  found  evidence  of  their 
presence.  Our  troop  made  a nature  trail  through  the  mixed 
broadleaf  forest,  labeled  the  plants,  identified  the  birds 
with  fieldglasses  and  the  smaller  mammals  with  live  traps. 

MAKING  A CAMP 

I didn’t  forget  the  area,  and  after  college,  with  what  I 
could  salvage  from  a small  .salary— those  were  the  depres- 
sion Thirties— I succeeded  in  buying  first  one,  and  finally 
seven  acres.  A bit  of  an  abandoned  farmhouse  there  suf- 
fered growing  pains  as  through  the  years  we  added  more 
rooms,  an  upper  deck,  more  roof,  and  a porch.  Soon  I 
introduced  the  girl  I married  to  Camp,  and  through  the 
years  we  initiated  our  four  little  Indians  to  this  unspoiled 
region.  They  learned  to  know  the  shrubs,  trees,  and  wild 
flowers;  the  birds  and  mammals;  the  insects,  fish,  amphibi- 
ans, and  reptiles.  We  rebuilt  the  nature  trail;  our  children 
and  their  friends  read  the  labels  as  they  followed  the  path 
and  they  sang  along  with  the  brook  up  the  mountain  side. 

CAMP  IS  A SOMETIME  THING 

We  got  to  Camp  only  occasionally— whenever  we  could 
but  not  nearly  as  often  as  we  wished.  Once  an  entire  year 
passed  without  our  getting  back.  But  it  was  always  in  our 
subconscious,  and  when  things  got  rough,  Camp  was  a 
mental  as  well  as  an  actual  refuge  ...  a poor  man’s 
Shangri  La!  So  we  were  often  there  in  thought,  and  news 
of  a destructive  storm,  deep  snowfall,  or  high  winds  “up 
North”  always  made  us  a bit  apprehensive.  Actually  we 
never  really  worried  about  Camp.  Our  seven  acres  were 
enfolded  by  the  Olson  farm,  and  we  thought  as  much  of 
those  friendly  “Swedes”  as  we  did  of  our  own  kinfolk. 
They  raised  a family  of  ten  children— now  scattered  across 
the  country  with  only  one  presently  left  at  home.  After 
any  big  blow,  Mr.  Olson  wandered  over  to  Camp  and  if 
anything  was  amiss,  it  was  soon  righted.  If  we  didn’t  get 
back  in  the  fall,  a box  of  pine  cones,  hickory-hazel-walnuts, 
or  bittersweet  came  for  Thanksgiving.  Mrs.  Olson  always 
wrote  at  Christmas. 


MUST  THIS  BE  A PART  OF  PROGRESS 

Back  in  the  city  as  the  years  went  by,  time  seemed  to 
compound  the  confusion  of  so  much  of  living:  like  the 
traffic  and  one’s  fighting  to  get  to  work  and  then  to  get 
home  again  without  mishap;  like  the  air  . . . malevolent 
with  the  reek  of  a million  smoking  vents,  exhausts,  and 
chimneys;  or  the  noise  . . . the  mechanical  discords  of  un- 
tended radio  sets,  TV  outfits,  the  shrieking  of  sirens,  horns, 
and  brakes,  along  with  the  human  discord  of  strikes  and 
riots;  or  the  water  pollution  . . . with  the  rivers  so  fouled 
that  it  seem  almost  too  thick  for  ordinary  use.  Life  would 
have  been  unendurable  but  for  the  knowledge  each  of  us 
carried  and  cherished  of  a spot  where  the  air  was  clean, 
the  sky  blue,  the  water  so  clean  one  could  drop  on  his 
knee  and  drink  anywhere  along  our  happy,  little  brook,  the 
lakeside  silence  broken  only  by  the  splash  of  a leaping  fish, 
or  bird  song,  or  wind  soughing  in  the  hemlocks. 

NO  MORE  PUNCHING  THE  TIME  CLOCK 

And  finally  Camp  wasn’t  just  something  miragelike  to 
soothe  one  in  his  hectic  moments  ...  an  oasis  for  one  lost 
in  the  desert  ...  an  island  for  one  adrift  in  a rough  sea. 
Retirement  finally  came  and  Camp  was  no  longer  a dream. 
I arrived  up  north  so  early  last  spring  that  I beat  the 
dragonflies,  not  even  the  frogs  had  started  singing.  But 
on  the  first  day  I saw  a muskrat  towing  a great  inverted 
V across  the  open  water  of  the  lake;  there  was  still  con- 
siderable ice  piled  up  on  shore.  Along  the  brook  was  track 
evidence  of  opossums  and  raccoons,  and  I flushed  several 
woodcock. 

After  I closed  the  taps  and  got  the  water  and  sewage 
systems  working,  a blaze  dancing  in  the  fireplace,  and  a 
batch  of  chilli  going,  I hung  out  and  filled  the  birdfeeder. 
Soon  there  were  a dozen  species  of  winter  residents:  nut- 
hatches, woodpeckers,  titmice,  and  cardinals,  chiefly,  not 
to  mention  a spunky  red  squirrel  and  his  bigger  cousin,  a 
fox  squirrel.  The  mammals  and  birds  were  already  in  their 
spring  best,  as  if  their  plumage  and  pelage  had  just  been 
returned  from  the  drycleaners.  Though  it  was  too  early  for 
leaves,  there  were  fresh  yellow  twigs  on  the  willows  and 
red  stems  for  our  particular  dogwood— not  the  lovely  flow- 
ering kind— but  a poor  relative  known  locally  as  “pigeon 
brush.”* 

Following  the  northern  migration  of  birds  was  fascinat- 
ing. Canadian  nesting  birds  like  the  white-throated  spar- 
rows passed  leisurely  through  for  about  two  weeks,  ate  at 
the  feeder  while  constantly  inquiring  about  “Old  Sam  Pea- 
body.” The  voices  of  wild  geese  floated  down  from  on  high, 
cries  of  killdeer  often  deep  in  the  night,  or  whir  of  wood- 
cock wings— all  seemed  the  very  essence  of  Wilderness. 

In  early  May  the  floor  of  the  leafless  mixed  forest  was 
a veritable  white  and  pink  carpet  of  blossoming  spring 
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beauties;  by  July  they  had  completely  vanished  and  in 
their  stead,  wild  geraniums  abounded.  The  soil,  seemed 
crowded  with  bulbs,  corms,  seeds,  roots  and  rootstocks,  all 
patiently  waiting  for  their  turn  to  rise  and  shine. 

WILD  FIRE 

One  afternoon  I was  cutting  up  two  medium-sized 
American  elms  recently  killed  by  the  Dutch  elm  disease 
when  I heard  an  agonizing  wail  above  the  noise  of  the 
chain  saw.  There  were  two  boys  almost  “besides  them- 
selves” as  the  local  expression  has  it.  They  had  been  “hunt- 
ing” carp  in  the  rushes  along  the  shore,  had  decided  to 
roast  weiners,  then  discovered  the  wind  had  driven  their 
fire  out  of  control  . . . and  what  to  do  ! 

One  of  them  went  to  Olsons  to  telephone  for  help  . . . 
the  Camp  telephone  line  was  still  down  since  last  winter’s 
ice  storms  . . . and  armed  with  long-handled  shovels  the 
other  boy  and  I headed  for  the  fire.  The  area  aflame  was 
a wild  brush  and  grassland  and  already  over  an  acre  was 
blackened.  Fortunately  the  wind  was  blowing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lake,  but  even  at  that,  flames  were  moving 
against  the  wind  and  working  in  our  direction  and  toward 
Camp. 

It’s  amazing  what  one  can  do  with  just  an  ordinary 
shovel  in  pounding  out  a grass  fire  . . . that  is,  if  it  is 
feeding  against  the  wind.  By  the  time  the  volunteer  fire 
company  arrived,  our  end  of  the  fired  area  was  under  con- 
trol. The  company  and  the  lake  took  care  of  the  rest.  And 
did  we  ever  need  baths! 

So  far  as  the  brushland  was  concerned,  the  fire  did  little 
harm.  But  I grieved  for  the  hundreds  of  nests  and  nestlings 
destroyed.  The  region  has  been  a haven  for  birds,  espe- 
cially pheasants.  And  a great  number  of  very  young  rab- 
bits must  have  had  a harrowing  time. 


Once  you  make  a friend 
of  the  woodcock,  you'll 
forget  his  zigzag  flight  and 
become  intrigued  by  his 
eccentric  walk;  he  moves 
as  though  he  has  hidden 
springs  in  each  short  limb. 


But  I want  to  add  that  the  two  boys  didn’t  create  havoc 
and  then  skip  off.  They  went  for  help  and  fought  fire  until 
the  last  spark  was  extinguished. 

BON  FIRES  LOVE  COMPANY 

It  wasn’t  until  the  next  day  that  I returned  with  the 
chainsaw  and  reduced  the  elms  to  logs,  fireplace  sized, 
and  to  burn  the  slash. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  such  a fire  is  a most  sociable 
thing?  It  loves  company  . . . the  rougher  the  better.  It 
likes  you  to  give  it  a good,  swift  kick;  it  wants  you  to 
climb  on  it  and  jump  up  and  down.  It  loves  to  have  you 


pull  out  the  burned  off  tops  and  throw  them  in  its  middle. 
If  you  have  a slash  fire  blazing  merrily  and  then  go  away, 
it  burns  its  heart  out  and  dies  of  loneliness.  It  makes  a 
most  forlorn  looking  corpse,  and  it’s  often  a task  to  get  it 
going  again. 

PARDON  ME,  BUT  I’M  LOOKING  FOR 

Even  though  up  on  the  county  road  our  Camp  is  plainly 
labeled,  I’ve  had  so  many  visits  from  people  who  drive 
down  our  long  lane  and  want  to  buy  chickens,  homemade 
bread,  real  country  butter,  elderberry  jelly,  maple  syrup, 
homemade  quilts  (with  peacocks),  and  sassafras  bark. 
Tradespeople  drive  down  and  think  I should  buy  awnings, 
riding  lawnmowers,  light  bulbs  that  repel  insects,  top  soil, 


We  rarely  see  the  raccoon 
for  he’s  a nocturnal  chap, 
but  his  tell-tale  tracks  and 
the  remains  of  midnight 
snacks  are  everywhere 
along  the  brook. 


and  fertilizer.  Often  I find  these  interludes  time  well  spent, 
for  few  animals  are  as  interesting  and  as  unintentionally 
funny  as  people.  One  lady  with  a profile  that  was  quite 
noseless,  but  with  a prodigious  chin  to  compensate,  in- 
sisted that  I or  some  other  artist  in  this  “neck  of  the 
woods”  cut  out  one’s  silhouette  from  black  paper  and  made 
a portrait  in  five  minutes  for  fifty  cents! 

JUST  ROBIN  HOODS  AT  HEART 

Through  the  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  ancient  art  of 
archery  and  while  none  of  us,  armed  with  a shaft,  has 
split  a peeled  willow  wand  the  thickness  of  one’s  thumb 
or  brought  down  a gray  goose  winging  high  overhead, 
we’ve  had  more  success  against  the  white-tail  deer.  Our 
attempts  to  make  archers  of  the  Olsons  didn’t  succeed  very 
well.  Getting  deer  to  our  neighbors  was  no  sport;  they 
depended  on  venison  as  a part  of  the  year’s  meat  supply. 
Bows  and  arrows  were  good  fun,  but  for  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  filling  the  deepfreeze,  they  wanted  rifles.  Only  the 
one  still  at  home  is  an  archer,  and  a good  one.  We  hunt 
together  each  year. 

Camp  isn’t  for  everyone.  There  aren’t  enough  unpolluted 
streams,  precious  top  soils,  flowering  meadows,  forests,  and 
wild  life  for  the  individual  who  isn’t  satisfied  with  enjoying 
the  harvest  and  keeping  strong  the  source  of  that  harvest. 
One  must  be  able  to  camp  by  a living  stream  and  leave  it 
clean  when  he  moves  on.  One  should  enjoy  the  ladyslipper, 
service  berries,  or  grapes  without  uprooting  the  plant,  cut- 
ting down  the  tree,  or  wrecking  the  vine.  One  must  live 
in  harmony  with  the  environment. 

And  so  the  milder  months  of  the  year  round  out  at 
Camp,  and  it  seems  to  this  retiree  that  to  have  a place 
away  from  all  the  wonders  of  modern  civilization— fabu- 
lous as  it  is— is  very  good  indeed. 
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Just  a small  group  of  the  more  than  400  Scouts  who  started  a stream  improvement  project  on  Big  Bull  Creek  are  shown  here. 
More  work  is  planned  for  this  summer. 


STREAM  IMPROVEMENT  ON  BIG  BULL  CREEK 


Allegheny  County  Boy  Scouts  have  taken  on  a new 
stream  improvement  project,  this  time  on  Big  Bull  Creek  in 
Fawn  Township.  Started  last  year  the  project  is  expected 
to  require  a total  of  two  years  to  complete. 

At  the  first  work  session  last  October  over  400  area 
scouts  turned  out  to  get  the  project  off  to  a flying  start. 
The  group  not  only  cleaned  up  a large  section  of  the 
stream  but  also  built  13  deflectors  to  improve  the  flow 


pattern  in  the  stream.  The  deflectors  should  provide  more 
cover  for  fish  in  the  stream. 

Work  on  the  project,  which  is  expected  to  continue  this 
spring,  has  been  directed  by  county  waterways  patrolmen 
Gerald  Crayton  and  James  Smith  with  overall  supervision 
by  Pennsylvania  Region  Two  Assistant  Supervisor  Tom 
Quakers.  Jack  Walter  of  Natrona  Heights,  assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Boyce  Boy  Scout  District,  is  chairman. 


SHAD  TAGGING 
PROGRAM  UNDERWAY 

The  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  will  be  conducting  a study  of  the  American  Shad  in 
the  Delaware  River  this  spring. 

Nets  were  set  in  the  lower  Delaware  near  the  Delaware 
Memorial  Bridge  early  in  March  to  capture  migrating  shad 
so  they  could  be  tagged  and  released  to  continue  their 
upstream  run.  Purpose  of  the  tagging  is  to  estimate  the 
numbers  of  migrating  shad  successfully  passing  the  severe- 
ly polluted  zone  in  the  Philadelphia  area  during  the  spawn- 
ing run.  It  is  expected  nets  will  be  lifted  about  the  middle 
of  May. 

Success  of  the  study  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
cooperation  of  Shad  fishermen  who  catch  tagged  fish.  Any- 
one catching  one  of  the  tagged  fish  should  return  the  tag 
along  with  the  following  information:  tag  number,  location 
caught,  gear  used,  date  caught,  and  the  fisherman’s  name 
and  address.  A reward  of  $1.00  will  be  sent  to  each  fisher- 
man for  each  tag  turned  in. 

Tagged  fish  can  be  easily  spotted  by  a three  inch  bright 


Fishermen  should  be  able  to  easily  spot  tagged  shad  from  the 
long  bright  orange  streamer. 


orange  plastic  streamer,  looking  much  like  a piece  of  spa- 
ghetti, attached  to  its  body  next  to  the  large  fin  on  the 
fish’s  back.  Each  tag  will  be  stamped  with  a number  and 
mailing  address  information. 

All  tags  and  the  aforementioned  information  should  be 
sent  to:  Coordinator,  Anadromous  Fish  Study,  Box  95, 
Rosemont,  N.  J.  08556. 
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THE  SMELT 
ARE  RUNNING 


When  the  run  is  at  its  peak  it’s  easy  for  an  experienced  netter 
to  catch  smelt  by  the  bucketful.  The  young  fisherman  (above, 
left),  Jimmy  Shreve  of  Union  City,  holds  half  a pail  taken  in 
just  a few  minutes  of  dipping.  In  the  upper  picture  on  the 
right  you  can  see  how  it’s  done  as  his  dad,  Wilson,  reaches  out 
with  a long  handled  dip  net  into  the  moving  spawning  run. 
Waterways  patrolman  James  Carter  and  Watercraft  Safety 
Officer  Norm  Ely  (above)  check  smelt  taken  from  the  run  to 
determine  condition. 


The  word  was  out— the  smelt  were  running  and  we 
joined  150  other  faithful  smelt  netters  at  the  mouth  of 
Twenty  Mile  Creek  which  leads  into  Lake  Erie.  The  smelt 
were  running  upstream  on  their  spawning  run  and  fisher- 
men of  all  ages  were  having  a ball  dip  netting  them. 

Depending  on  stream  conditions  and  weather,  the  run 
usually  occurs  late  in  April  or  early  in  May  and  lasts  up 
to  a week  or  more.  Male  smelt  appear  in  the  streams  first, 
ahead  by  a day  or  two  of  the  large  and  egg  laden  females. 
Peak  of  the  run,  which  usually  takes  two  to  three  days,  is 
reached  when  a dip  net  comes  up  with  half  males  and  half 
females. 

When  the  run  is  on  smelt  fishermen  show  up  night  after 
night  to  catch  bushels  of  this  delicious  little  fish.  There’s 
no  limit  so  a lot  of  them  wind  up  in  home  freezers  to 
provide  a smelt  meal  now  and  then  all  year  long. 

Don’t  miss  it! 


HEALTHY  WORMS 
FOR  HOT  DAYS 

If  you  like  to  tote  along  a large  supply  of  worms  or 
nightcrawlers  on  an  extended  fishing  trip,  here’s  how  to 
keep  them  healthy  and  vigorous,  even  in  the  hottest  part 
of  summer. 

Get  a styrofoam  ice  chest,  preferably  without  handles 
(handles  get  in  the  way).  Next  get  a one-quart  plastic 
freezer  box,  the  kind  used  for  storing  food  in  a freezer. 

Fill  the  chest  with  about  ten  pounds  of  worm  bedding 
(available  from  any  sporting  goods  store),  wetting  it  ac- 
cording to  directions.  Garden  dirt  can  be  used,  but  bed- 
ding is  better,  and  weighs  a lot  less. 

Put  your  supply  of  worms  or  night  crawlers  on  top,  and 
let  them  burrow  under,  tossing  away  any  that  aren’t  up 
to  the  task.  Then  fill  your  freezer  box  with  ice,  and  sink 
it  almost  level  with  the  worm  bedding. 

The  ice  will  have  to  be  replenished  two  or  three  times 
in  a 24-hour  period,  depending  on  how  hot  it  is  in  your 
station  wagon  but  the  worms  will  stay  healthy  so  long  as 
they  are  kept  cool.  This  method  has  worked  every  time  for 
me  on  a half  dozen  long  August  trips.  Upon  return  the  left- 
over worms  were  just  as  frisky  as  when  I dug  them. 

I have  found  that  a one-quart  freezer  box  is  best  for  an 
ice  container.  I started  out  using  the  rubber  pouch  that 
my  waders  came  in,  filling  it  with  ice,  and  wrapping  a 
rubber  band  around  the  mouth.  When  it  finally  sprung  a 
leak  I tried  plastic  freezer  bags,  but  they  were  no  good 
as  they  always  leaked.  The  freezer  box,  with  its  tight 
cover,  neither  leaks  nor  slops  over,  after  the  ice  melts. 

On  my  trips  I always  have  an  extra  supply  of  ice  in 
the  large  chest  where  I carry  food  and  drink.  On  occasion 


All  you  need  is  an  inexpen- 
sive styrofoam  cooler  and  a 
plastic  freezer  box  like  those 
shown  above.  Fill  the  cooler 
about  two  thirds  full  of  worm 
bedding,  fill  the  freezer  box 
with  water  and  freeze  and 
you’re  in  business. 


by  Larry  Servais 


I have  taken  the  last  bit  of  ice  from  the  food  chest  to 
give  to  the  worms. 

Packing  clothing,  duffle  bags,  blankets  or  other  insulat- 
ing material  on  top  and  around  the  styrofoam  box  keeps 
it  much  cooler,  and  saves  ice. 

So  if  you’re  planning  to  do  some  “worm”  fishing  soon 
and  want  to  keep  your  supply  healthy  during  your  trip, 
give  this  idea  a try. 
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ED  PARSONS  of  Green- 
town  caught  10%  pound, 
31  Vi  inch  walleye  from 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  last 
October.  He  was  using  a 
plug  when  it  hit.  The  big 
walleye  qualified  him  for 
a Pennsylvania  Angler 
Fishing  Citation. 

DAVE  DRUCK,  17,  of 
York  caught  this  nice  21  Vi 
inch,  5%  pound  palomino 
rainbow  while  fishing  Ful- 
ler Lake  in  Cumberland 
County  last  May.  It  hit  a 
spinner. 


JIM  SCHRECENGOST  of 
Marienville  landed  this 
Citation  size  muskie  from 
Tionesta  Reservoir.  It 
measured  45Vi  inches  and 
weighed  25  pounds.  It  hit 
a red/white  Eppinger 
Dardevle. 


JOHN  VENEZI ALE  of  Lansdale  caught 
20Vi  inch,  4 pound  largemouth  at 
Adam’s  Pond  in  Wayne  County  last 
summer.  He  was  using  a rubber  worm 
when  it  hit. 


LEONARD  WOOD  of  Montrose  caught 
this  23  inch,  6%  pound  largemouth 
bass  while  fishing  LaRue’s  Pond  in  Sus- 
quehanna County.  He  was  also  using 
an  artificial  worm. 


RUTH  WALKER  of  Jonestown  was 
fishing  Memorial  Lake  in  Lebanon 
County  when  she  caught  21%  inch.  6 
pound,  14  ounce  largemouth  bass.  This 
one  hit  a black  Jitterbug. 
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A PISH  I MS  FEATURE  FOR  FISHERMEN 


PROM  PISH  CRM  Eli 


FREDDIE  EVANOFF  of  Erie  landed 
5 pound,  23  inch  largemouth  bass  while 
fishing  Edinboro  Lake.  He  was  using 
spin  gear  and  a Hula  Popper  when  it 
hit. 


The  Allegheny  River  in  Warren  Coun- 
ty produced  this  2014  inch,  414  pound 
smallmouth  bass  for  ETHEL  SMITH 
of  Tidioute  last  November.  She  was 
using  spin/cast  gear  and  minnows. 


KATHY  JO  and  JO  ELLEN  POLLACK  of 
Natrona  Heights  display  nice  stringer  of  crap- 
pie  and  bluegill  they  caught  last  summer.  Lo- 
cation and  lure  not  listed,  but  according  to 
information  included  father  took  a back  seat 
that  day. 


ROBERT  STEINRUCK  of  Hunlock  Creek  (left)  landed  6 pound,  25  inch  channel 
catfish  from  the  Susquehanna  River  at  West  Naticoke.  It  hit  a worm.  DALE  WAY- 
BRIGHT  of  Annville  (center),  a winner  of  a number  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
Junior  Fishing  Citations,  caught  16  inch,  1%  pound  brook  trout  from  Bachmans 
Run  in  Lebanon  County.  It  hit  a minnow.  RICHARD  RAPP  of  Telford  (right) 
caught  20  inch,  414  pound  brown  trout  from  Unami  Creek  in  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty. It  hit  a worm. 


CONRAD  REMO  of  Russellton  (upper  pho- 
to) landed  20  pound,  38  inch  catfish  from  the 
Allegheny  River  last  September.  He  was  us- 
ing spin  gear  and  chubs.  SCOTT  WEIDNER 
of  Richfield  (lower  photo)  caught  2314  inch 
314  pound  chain  pickerel  from  Cocolamus 
Dam  in  Juniata  County.  It  hit  a chub. 


ROB  RIESENBERGER  of  Yardley 
caught  3014  inch,  11%  pound  carp 
while  fishing  Silver  Lake  in  Bucks 
County.  He  caught  it  on  a rubber 
worm,  using  spin  gear  last  spring. 


JIM  BRUNEY  of  Linesville  was  fishing  behind 
Whaley  Island  on  Lake  Pymatuning  when  he 
tied  into  this  414  pound,  19  inch  largemouth 
late  last  summer.  He  was  using  a Jigger  Frog 
when  it  hit. 


DATHRYN  GURITZA  of  Greensboro 
holds  stringer  of  27  inch,  714  pound 
walleye,  22  inch,  314  pound  walleye, 
and  18  inch,  2%  pound  bass  she 
caught  near  Tidioute  on  the  Allegheny 
River  last  summer.  All  were  taken  on 
minnows. 
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Lake  Pymatuning  produced  19  inch,  314  pound 
smallmouth  bass  for  R.  O.  QUASEY  of  Cora- 
opolis  (above)  last  summer.  It  hit  an  Eppin- 
ger  Daredevle.  NELLIE  SARLOUIS,  MILLIE 
SEESE,  and  MYRNA  NAGLE,  all  of  Johnstown 
(right)  hold  stringer  of  catfish  and  carp  they 
also  caught  there  (near  Whaley  Island).  Biggest 
carp  was  29  inch,  1014  pounds.  All  hit  night- 
crawlers. 


LAWRENCE  KRAMER  JR.,  9,  of  Scranton  (left)  caught  33  inch 
carp  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Luzerne  County  last  spring. 
It  hit  a nightcrawler.  ROBERT  D’ANGELO,  12,  of  Philadelphia 
(right)  landed  21  inch,  4 pound  channel  catfish  from  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  Philadelphia  County.  It  also  hit  a nightcrawler. 


STANLEY  BRACHT,  13,  of  York  Haven  (left)  landed  3714  inch, 
1214  pound  muskie  while  fishing  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
York  County.  It  hit  a bucktail  jig.  DOUGLAS  GRABY,  13,  of 
Gratz  (right)  landed  26  inch,  10  pound  carp  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  Dauphin  County,  It  hit  a nightcrawler. 


STEVE  CURTZE  of  Erie  displays  33  inch,  714 
pound  muskie  he  caught  while  fishing  famous 
Edinboro  Lake.  He  caught  it  in  mid  July  last 
year  while  trolling  with  a small  Cisco  Kid  lure. 


HARRY  MEDERWACH  of  Philadel- 
phia landed  20  inch,  414  pound  small- 
mouth while  fishing  Perkiomen  Creek 
in  Montgomery  County.  He  was  using 
spin  gear  and  worms  wrhen  it  hit  dur- 
ing mid  August  last  summer. 


JIM  KOENIG  and  DON  BURGESS, 
both  of  Erie")  hold  three  coho  salmon 
they  caught  while  fishing  Lake  Erie. 
Koenig’s  fish  were  23  inches,  414 
pounds,  and  24  inches,  514  pounds; 
Burgess  landed  2314  inch,  414  pound- 
er. Bait  not  listed. 


JEFF  CUMMINGS,  9,  of  Clarion  (left)  landed  1714  inch,  234 
pound  largemouth  during  his  first  year  of  fishing  last  summer. 
He  was  fishing  Lake  Pymatuning.  MICHAEL  KIEHART  of 
Endwell,  N.Y.  (right)  caught  2714  inch,  514  pound  chain  pick- 
erel while  fishing  Quaker  Lake  in  Susquehanna  County.  It  hit  a 
nightcrawler. 


BRUCE  MATOLYAK,  11,  of  Johnstown  (left)  displays  19  inch. 
314  pound  brook  trout  he  caught  on  a live  minnow.  He  caught 
it  from  Big  Fishing  Creek  in  Clinton  County.  ROBERT  SUR- 
GENT  of  Pittsburgh  (right)  holds  21  inch,  414  pound  small- 
mouth bass  he  caught  on  a #2  Mepps  spinner  while  fishing  the 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir  in  Fayette  County  in  November. 
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PETER  LAGANA  of  Ebensburg  caught  24 
inch,  7 pound  largemouth  while  fishing 
Schinks  Dam  near  Ebensburg.  He  was  using 
worms. 


DENNIS  JOHNS  of  Johnstown  landed 
28  inch,  6%  pound  walleye  while  fish- 
ing Shawnee  Lake  at  Schellsburg.  He 
caught  it  on  a small  live  bait. 


MELO  MAIOLIE,  15,  of  Pittsburgh 
caught  1814  inch,  314  pound  large- 
mouth  bass  while  fishing  a Washington 
County  pool.  He  was  using  a minnow. 


1+2  \ 


MICHAEL  KLIM  of  Moscow  (left)  holds  22  inch,  6 pound  largemouth  his  grand- 
father caught  at  Brady’s  Lake  in  Monroe  County  while  THOMAS  LIVESEY,  14,  of 
Bristol  (center)  shows  off  1814  inch,  214  pound  catfish  he  caught  from  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  Bucks  County.  JOE  BARROW,  14,  of  Dauphin  (right)  landed  19 
inch,  4 pound  smallmouth  from  the  Susquehanna  River.  It  hit  a Mepps  mini  spin- 


ner. 


EDWARD  KLUNK  of  Hanover  landed  21 
inch,  6 pound  smallmouth  while  fishing  Long 
Arm  Dam  in  York  County  last  November.  It 
hit  a red/white  spoon. 


FRED  BEAR  of  Lititz  went  flyrodding 
for  panfish  at  Pinchot  State  Park  last 
summer  and  ended  up  landing  a 4014 
inch,  1514  pound  muskie.  Fishing  from 
a canoe  it  took  him  45  minutes  to  land 
it  with  his  9 foot  fly  rod  and  6 pound 
test  leader. 


Erie  fisherman  HUCK  LININGER  displays  three 
nice  coho  he  caught  last  fall  while  fishing  Lake 
Erie.  Two  of  them  measured  2514  inches  and 
weighed  5 % pounds;  the  other  was  27  inches 
and  weighed  7 14  pounds.  All  were  caught  off 
Godfrey  Run  on  a #3  Mepps. 


MRS.  EDWARD  WELLER  of  Marys- 
ville holds  32  inch,  1214  pound  catfish. 
It  was  caught  by  Arthur  Scout  of1 
Camp  Hill  who  was  fishing  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  near  Gerdis’  Notch. 
Bait  not  listed. 
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BRIAN  CRAWFORD,  9,  of  Palmyra  (left) 
landed  19  inch,  3 pound  largemouth  from 
a Lebanon  County  farm  pond  while  MARK 
COLTON,  15,  of  Ford  City  (above)  took  32 
inch,  16*A  pound  carp  from  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Armstrong  County.  RONALD  WY- 
RICH,  11,  of  North  East  (right)  caught  25 
inch,  6 pound  channel  cat  from  Lake  Erie 
last  spring.  It  hit  a silver  spoon. 


MIKE  MELHORN,  15,  of 
York  (left)  landed  29  inch, 
13(4  pound  carp  while  fish- 
ing the  Little  Conewago  in 
York  County.  He  was  using 
corn  when  he  caught  it  last 
August.  RON  MICHAELS  ol 
Duquesne  (right)  landed  25 
inch  4%  pound  walleye 
while  fishing  Lake  Pymatun- 
ing  south  of  Harris  Island. 


ROBERT  JUBIC  of  West 
Mifflin  (left)  landed  20  inch 
3Vi  pound  bullhead  while 
fishing  the  Allegheny  River 
in  Forest  County  last  sum- 
mer. It  hit  a chub.  STEVE 
WARD,  12,  of  Zionsville 
(right)  caught  21  inch,  Wi 
pound  smallmouth  while  fish- 
ing the  Delaware  River  in 
Northampton  County.  It  hit 
a minnow. 


JOHN  REYNOLD,  15,  of  York  caught 
26  inch,  9 pound  carp  from  Little 
Conewago  Creek  in  York  County  last 
summer.  He  was  using  spin  gear  and 
com  as  bait. 


DONN  G.  RODE  of  Mt.  Wolf  caught 
32  inch,  24  pound  carp  last  April  while 
fishing  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Brun- 
ner Island  in  York  County.  It  hit  a 
nightcrawler. 


JEFFERY  GLASS  of  New  Cumberland 
landed  26 14  inch,  7 pound  channel  cat- 
fish while  fishing  the  Yellow  Breeches 
in  Cumberland  County  last  July.  He 
was  using  worms  as  bait. 
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ANTHONY  AZZARDI  of  Uniontown 
caught  1514  inch,  2 pound  bullhead 
while  fishing  Virgin  Run  Lake  in 
Fayette  County.  He  was  using  spin  gear 
and  nightcrawlers. 


KURT  WERNER  of  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.  caught  15  inch  smallmouth  bass 
while  fishing  the  Delaware  River  at 
Dingman’s  Ferry,  last  August.  It  hit  a 
black  jitterbug. 


TYRONE  STEINER,  14,  of  Allentown  (left)  caught  2014  inch,  4 pound  channel 
catfish  from  the  Lehigh.  River  in  Lehigh  County.  It  hit  a worm.  WILLIAM 
MENGEL  of  Reading  (center)  caught  1414  inch,  114  pound  brook  trout  while 
fishing  Bushkill  Creek  in  Monroe  County  last  July.  It  hit  a blue  dun  wet  fly.  GREG 
E.  WENTZ,  14,  of  Hanover  landed  21  14  inch,  5 pound  largemouth  while  fishing 
with  worms  at  Gladfelters  Quarry  in  York  County. 


TIM  COWAN  of  Ridgway  caught  2614  inch, 
814  pound  carp  while  fishing  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Warren  County  last  July.  It  took 
him  40  minutes  to  land  it  with  the  ultra 
light  spin  outfit  he  was  using.  It  hit  a night- 
crawler. 


RAY  UBALDI  of  Hawley  holds  31  inch,  12V4 
pound  walleye  caught  by  GERARD  McCON- 
NELL  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack  last  spring. 
McConnell  was  using  Baro  Bait. 


MICHAEL  KETNER,  9,  of  Emmaus 
caught  2014  inch,  4 pound  largemouth 
while  fishing  Deer  Lake  in  Schuylkill 
County  last  June.  It  hit  a red/white 
Jitterbug. 


Lake  Pymatuning  produced  nice  stringer  of  cat- 
fish for  ART  NAGLE  and  children  (upper  pho- 
to), including  30  inch,  10  pound  carp.  All  were 
taken  on  nightcrawlers.  GARY  EHRGOTT,  15, 
of  Freemansburg  (lower  photo)  landed  25  inch, 
514  pound  catfish  while -fishing  the  Lehigh  in 
Northampton  County.  He  was  using  a trout 
stomach . 


EUGENE  SNYDER,  9,  of  Dallastown 
landed  3514  inch,  17  pound  carp  while 
fishing  Lake  Clark  along  the  Susque- 
hanna in  York  County.  It  hit  a dough- 
ball. 
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Five-year-old  JEANETTE  WHITHE  of  Mill 
Valley,  California  (above)  proudly  displays  her 
first  fish — a famous  Pymatuning  carp  which  she 
Icaught  last  July.  It  weighed  2 pounds  and  hit  a 
worm.  Fred  Taylor  of  Hanover  (right)  pulled 
j 35 Vi  inch,  11  pound  northern  while  fishing 
]Codorus  State  Park  in  York  County.  He  was 
using  minnows. 


JOHN  HLUSKO  of  Erie  (left)  caught  22 Vi  inch,  W2  pound 
coho  from  Lake  Erie.  Bait  used,  not  listed.  ROBERT  HOEN- 
STINE  of  Altoona  (right)  caught  22  inch,  5Vi  pound  smallmouth 
from  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  last  August.  He 
j was  using  a Jitterbug  and  spin  gear. 


MARK  VETULA,  13,  of  Homer  City  (left)  caught  34  inch,  81/2 
pound  muskie  while  fishing  the  Allegheny  River  in  Forest 
County  last  June.  It  hit  a River  Runt.  ROBERT  SCHAFER, 
12,  of  Pittsburgh  (right)  caught  22 V2  inch,  314  pound  walleye 
on  a live  minnow  while,  fishing  Pymatuning  near  Clark  Island. 


JOHN  JR.,  CHARLES,  and  JOHN 
SR.  CAMPBELL,  all  of  Philadelphia 
display  some  nice  catfish  and  bullheads 
they  caught  from  the  Delaware  River 
at  Yardley  in  Bucks  County.  The  fish 
ran  up  to  20  inches  and  314  pounds. 


JAY  SHIFFLER  of  Altoona  proudly  displays 
stringer  of  bluegills  he  caught  while  fishing  Lake 
Glendale  at  Prinze  Gallitizen  State  Park  in  Cam- 
bria County.  Bait  used,  not  listed. 


MARK  RIFORGIAT  of  Brocton,  N Y. 
caught  19  inch,  D/2  pound  walleye 
south  of  Harris  Island  on  Lake  Pyma- 
tuning. He  was  using  a walleye  har- 
ness. 


DALE  REICHERT,  12,  of  Abbottstown  (left)  holds  25  and  26 
inch  carp  he  caught  on  doughballs  from  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  York  County.  Each  weighed  7 pounds.  Brother  TIMOTHY 
(right)  holds  27  inch  carp  that  weighed  8 pounds.  He  was  fish- 
ing the  same  area,  also  with  doughballs. 


MIKE  BARSCZEWSKI,  14,  of  Verona  (left)  landed  19*inch  3V4 
pound  catfish  from  West  Deer  Lake  in  Westmoreland  County. 
He  was  using  nightcrawlers.  SUSAN  and  KEVIN  WAKEFJJ.D 
of  Armugh  (right)  hold  stringer  of  pickerel  ranging  up  to  20 
inches  they  caught  during  a fishing  trip  to  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 
All  were  taken  on  Eppinger  Daredevles  and  Jitterbugs. 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS-by  Bill  Porter 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


A VISIT  TO 

SNYDER  and  UNION  COUNTIES 


Snyder  and  Union  Counties  get  the 
nod  this  month  with  a combined  total 
of  three  cooperative  nurseries,  two  in 
Snyder  and  one  in  Union.  Let’s  take  a 
brief  look  at  each  of  them. 

The  West  End  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion is  the  senior  club,  starting  its 
operation  in  1953  with  the  present  fa- 
cility being  constructed  in  1958.  Oper- 
ation has  not  been  continuous  over  the 
period  due  to  water  conditions,  site 
problems  and  club  interest.  Currently 
the  club  is  using  a four-sectioned  two- 
pond  arrangement  with  an  excellent 
flow  of  water.  The  ponds  are  a com- 
bination of  cement  and  cement  block 
design,  tending  toward  a square  pat- 
tern rather  than  an  elongated  rec- 
tangle. Rather  narrow  bulkheads  pass 
the  water  from  one  section  to  the  next 
and  on  into  the  overflow. 

Albert  Romig,  a member  of  the  fish 
committee,  met  us  at  the  club  and 
provided  the  material  for  this  article. 
A fine  feature  of  the  nursery  and  a 
product  of  Mr.  Romig’s  ingenuity  was 
the  wooden  racks  designed  to  keep  the 
floating  leaves  from  clogging  the  bulk- 
head screens.  The  racks  extended  up 
into  the  pond  several  inches  and  per- 
mitted a good  flow  of  water  through 
them  at  the  same  time  trapping  the 
surface  debris.  Our  visit  was  in  late 
October  and  leaves  were  a problem. 

The  West  End  Sportsmen  hold  most 
of  their  fish  for  two  years  with  the  ma- 
jority of  them  going  to  Middle  Creek 
and  smaller  streams  in  the  area.  About 


700  browns  were  placed  in  the  South 
Branch  of  Middle  Creek  for  a Kiddie 
Derby  in  May  of  1970. 

Currently  about  5,000  browns  are 
in  residence,  being  fed  a pellet  diet. 
Fifteen  palomino  trout  started  their 
careers  in  the  West  End  nursery,  but 
natural  predators  have  reduced  their 
numbers  to  one.  The  loss  of  normal 
colored  fish  has  not  been  significant, 
according  to  Romig. 

The  second  Snyder  County  nursery 
is  in  its  first  year  of  operation  and  is  a 
co-sponsored  arrangement.  The  parent 
club  is  the  Richfield  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation and  the  junior  group  is  the 
Richfield  Boys  Club,  a group  of  young 
men  interested  in  outdoor  projects. 

At  the  moment  the  nursery  consists 
of  two  basket-type  units  set  in  the  col- 
lecting pool  of  a hillside  spring.  Wood- 
en frames  and  wire  mesh  keep  the 
trout  in  and  the  predators  out.  Hinged 
screens  cover  the  baskets  and  the  oper- 
ation, although  temporary,  seems  neat, 
well-constructed  and  functioning. 

The  nursery  was  approved  June  26, 
1970,  and  1,000  fingerlings  and  a 
sprinkling  of  palomino  trout  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Commission.  Commercial 
pellets  of  proper  size  are  being  fed 
with  some  liver  and  venison  as  it  is 
available. 

Tony  Leonard,  a member  of  the 
Boys  Club,  met  us  at  the  nursery  site 
to  supply  the  data.  His  father,  Harold, 
serves  as  the  nursery  manager  with 
help  in  the  construction  and  manage- 


ment of  the  nursery  from  members  of 
both  clubs  as  needed.  Norm  Fisher, 
president  of  the  Richfield  Sportsmen, 
and  Bob  Shulenberger,  president  of 
the  younger  group,  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivity. 

Stocking  plans  were  not  complete 
at  the  time  of  the  visit,  but  Tony  felt 
that  the  North  Branch  of  the  Mahan- 
tango  Creek  would  probably  get  the 
fish.  Other  streams  would  be  consid- 
ered later  as  the  project  develops  and 
enlarges. 

Dues,  turkey  shoots  and  the  like 
provide  the  funds  to  operate  the  nur- 
sery and  the  club  anticipates  no  fi- 
nancial problems  for  the  fish  commit- 
tee’s work. 

And  now  it’s  Union  County’s  turn 
with  one  cooperative  nursery  at  the 
Union  County  Sportsmen’s  Club  near 
Weikert.  This  nursery  nearly  matches 
the  West  End  club  in  point  of  history; 
records  indicate  its  start  in  1954. 
Again  the  activity  was  not  continuous, 
based  on  a variety  of  causes  involving 
water,  construction  and  club  interest 
issues.  Currently  the  club  is  in  its  sec- 
ond year  of  operation  since  coming 
back  into  the  cooperative  program. 

Two  cement-bottomed  ponds  pro- 
vide the  growing  trout  homes.  The 
water  source  comes  from  a small 
mountain  stream  via  a pipe  system. 
Some  leaf  clogging  was  giving  prob- 
lems to  the  rate  of  flow  at  the  time 
of  our  visit.  A screen  was  to  be  placed 
over  the  catch  basin  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  pipe  line  to  maintain  the  flow 
and  the  rate  of  exchange  needed  in  the 
ponds  below. 

Robert  O.  C.  Kline,  nursery  man- 
ager and  club  secretary,  met  us  at  the 
site  and  explained  the  stocking  system. 
Nearby  Penn’s  Creek  receives  the  fish 
so  when  it  is  time  to  stock,  the  hold- 
ing  pond  below  the  nursery  is  flushed 
into  a small  tributary  that  runs  direct- 
ly into  Penn’s  Creek.  The  trout  are 
simply  released  into  the  larger  stream. 
Two  thousand  browns  were  in  the 
rearing  ponds  in  late  October  and 
seemed  to  be  doing  well  on  a pellet 
diet.  Some  venison  would  be  fed 
through  the  winter  as  it  became  avail- 
able. 


Robert  Kline,  nursery  manager  of  the 
Union  County  club  (left)  gets  set  to  B 
check  a pond  while  Tony  Leonard,  a S 
member  of  the  Richfield  Sportsmen’s 
Assoc,  lifts  screen  on  raceway.  Paul 
Byers,  PFC,  and  Albert  Romig,  a mem- 
ber of  the  West  End  group’s  fish  com- 
mittee look  over  nursery. 
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By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  C.  F.  J.,  MEYERSDALE: 

“Can  you  give  me  some  tips  for  spring  fitting  out  con- 
cerning my  outdrive  unit?” 

— Completely  drain  the  old  lubricant  and  replace  the  pro- 
peller shaft  seal  no  matter  how  good  it  looks.  Refill  the  unit 
with  lube  to  the  proper  level,  using  the  type  and  grade  of 
oil  recommended  by  the  manufacturer.  Have  the  propeller 
reconditioned,  even  if  it  appears  perfect,  since  a blade  a bit 
out  of  pitch  may  not  be  detectable  to  the  eye,  but  can  cause 
vibration  that  may  damage  the  unit.  Finally,  check,  tighten, 
and  lubricate  the  linkage  and  other  parts  as  required.  You 
can  also  touch  up  the  paint  with  a spray  can  of  good  marine 
enamel.  If  the  zinc  cathodes  are  more  than  50%  eroded,  re- 
place these  also. 

FROM  W.  V.,  LEECHBURG: 

“Could  I rent  a small  fishing  boat  and  motor  in  the  Erie 
area,  and  if  so,  where?” 

— There  are  two  boat  liveries  on  Presque  Isle  peninsula, 
which  rent  boats  and  outboard  motors.  Several  of  the  ma- 
rinas along  the  Bay  Front  also  have  boats  for  rent.  For  more 
details,  write  to  the  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  135  Pro- 
fessional Building,  Erie  16501. 

sSSSSSS 

FROM  J.  B.,  PHILLIPSBURG: 

“If  my  outboard  boat  is  properly  numbered  and  equip- 
ped according  to  Pennsylvania  law,  can  I use  it  on  Ohio 
lakes  and  dams?” 

— Ohio  has  three  equipment  requirements  that  are  in  ex- 
cess of  Pennsylvania’s.  You  must  have  an  anchor  and  line; 
an  orange  flag  at  least  two  feet  square  for  a distress  signal, 
and  a fire  extinguisher,  even  if  your  boat  is  completely 
open,  so  long  as  it  has  an  engine. 

FROM  S.  R.  T.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“How  long  is  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries?” 

— The  total  length  of  waterways  in  the  navigable  Western 
Rivers  is  about  5,540  miles,  including  the  Mississippi  and 
all  improved  tributaries  upstream  from  the  Head  of  Passes 
near  New  Orleans. 


FROM  E.  D.,  BROWNSVILLE: 

“What  is  meant  by  a ‘packetboat’,  and  a ‘coal  boat’?” 

— During  the  period  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  early 
1930s,  commercial  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
River  systems  underwent  a change  from  single-vessel  opera- 
tion to  barge  towing.  The  packetboats  were  the  tramp 
steamers  of  the  river,  usually  of  wooden  construction,  steam 
powered,  with  stern  or  side  wheels,  operating  on  more  or 
less  regular  schedules  between  two  river  cities.  The  packets 
carried  passengers  and  any  cargo  that  could  be  manhandled 
aboard,  and  would  stop  on  call  at  nearly  any  point  along 
the  route,  picking  up  a farmer  and  a few  pigs  at  one  land- 
ing, and  dropping  off  the  mail  or  groceries  at  another. 
Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  concept  of  barging 
bulk  cargoes  was  developed,  and  the  packetboats  were 
equipped  with  knees  at  the  bow  to  push  the  barges.  Among 
the  earliest  barges  were  the  coal  boats,  generally  about  forty 
to  fifty  feet  in  length,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  four 
to  six  feet  deep.  These  early  barges  were  constructed  of 
three-inch  timber,  and  were  simple  boxes  of  wood  that  had 
a very  short  life.  Since  the  rivers  in  those  days  had  no  dams 
or  locks,  coal  boats  would  frequently  run  hard  aground  on 
a sand  bar,  and  be  left  there  by  the  towing  packetboat. 
When  the  water  fell  further,  the  coal  would  push  the  sides 
out  flat,  spilling  the  coal  over  the  sandbar,  since  the  pres- 
sure of  water  outside  was  necessary  to  balance  the  weight 
of  the  coal  inside.  Many  river  families  can  recall  getting 
their  winter’s  fuel  by  rowing  out  to  a stranded  coal  boat 
and  ferrying  back  bushel  baskets  of  coal  until  the  home  bin 
was  filled.  With  the  advent  of  steel  barges,  diesel  engines 
and  propeller-driven  towboats,  the  packets  and  coal  boats 
passed  into  history,  and  with  them  went  the  romance  of  an 
era  and  a way  of  life. 

FROM  G.  M.,  ERIE: 

“Several  of  the  seams  on  my  lapstrake  runabout,  mainly 
along  the  keel,  keep  leaking  despite  my  best  efforts  at 
recaulking;  can  you  recommend  a cure?” 

— Persistent  leaks  along  the  garboard  strake  generally  in- 
dicate some  failure  of  fasteners,  usually  caused  by  working 
of  the  hull.  As  your  boat  uses  copper  rivets  in  this  area,  and 
the  joining  surfaces  are  rather  thin,  wood  screws  will  prob- 
ably not  do  the  job.  Try  drilling  along  the  line  of  the  rivets 
in  the  leaking  joint,  one  hole  between  each  pair  of  rivets, 
and  retightening  the  seam  with  1 /8-inch  brass  machine 
screws.  Use  a washer  under  the  head  and  the  nut,  and  bed 
the  screws  in  seam  compound.  Clean  out  and  recaulk  the 
seam  carefully  before  tightening  up  the  screws. 


MAPS 


Listed  below  are  the  Pennsylvania  counties  for  which  fishing 
and  boating  maps  are  now  available— they  show  HOT- 
SPOTS, ACCESS  AREAS,  TROUT  WATERS,  WARM  WA- 
TER AREAS,  and  INFORMATION  CENTERS  as  well  as 
most  major  highways  (secondary  roads  not  shown).  They’re 
handy  for  the  traveling  fisherman— order  yours  today! 
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by  ROBERT  J . B1ELO 
Executive  Director 

OPERATION  FISH  PASSAGE 


Another  shad  season  has  arrived  with  schools  of  migrating  fish  moving  up  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  on  their  spawning  run.  As  has  happened  for  over  40  years,  the  shad 
will  find  their  upriver  migration  completely  blocked  when  they  reach  Conowingo 
Dam  in  Maryland,  which  stops  their  passage  long  before  they  reach  their  historic 
spawning  grounds  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  This  year  as  the 
shad  arrive  at  Conowingo  Dam  they  will  encounter  divers  working  on  the  river  bed, 
at  the  base  of  the  dam,  installing  the  foundations  and  complex  underwater  sections 
of  a future  fish  attraction  and  trapping  facility.  Essentially  this  facility  will  form  the 
first  portion  of  what  is  expected  to  be  the  long  awaited  fishway  over  Conowingo 
Dam.  As  may  be  expected,  there  are  many  complicated  design  and  construction  prob- 
lems to  be  overcome.  However,  the  State-Federal-Power  Company  group  responsible 
for  the  basic  planning  and  design  of  the  first  phase  of  what  we  might  call  “Operation 
Fish  Passage”  has  high  hopes  for  the  project. 

Rasically  the  first  phase  of  “Operation  Fish  Passage”  includes  the  construction  of  a 
special  chamber  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  the  base  of  the 
Conowingo  Dam.  The  chamber  will  be  provided  with  a strong  flow  of  water  that  will 
exit  to  the  tailrace  over  automatically  adjustable  weirs.  Migrating  shad  and  other  fish 
are  expected  to  be  attracted  by  the  discharge  of  swift  water  from  the  attraction 
chamber  and  swim  over  the  weirs  in  search  of  upstream  passage. 

Once  in  the  attraction  chamber,  the  fish  will  be  herded  into  a hopper  and  trans- 
ferred directly  to  a tank  truck  and  hauled  to  a release  point  immediately  above  the 
dam.  If  all  goes  as  planned  the  new  fish  attraction  and  trapping  facility  at  Conowingo 
Dam  should  be  completed  by  fall  and  be  ready  for  operation  in  time  for  the  1972  shad 
run. 

Quite  frankly  those  of  us  who  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  effort  over  the 
last  several  years  are  as  tense  as  expectant  fathers  as  we  await  next  year’s  shad  run 
and  the  critical  testing  by  the  migrating  American  shad,  of  the  long  awaited  fish  pas- 
sage facility. 
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scene  with  his  camera. 
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IMPRESSED  BY  EDITORIAL 

I try  to  read  every  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  as 
it  comes  to  our  High  School  library.  I was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Bielo ’s  comments  A Blessing  In  Disguise 
which  appears  in  the  January  issue. 

I have  been  a resident  of  this  state  all  of  my  life,  inter- 
ested in  all  sports  and  conservation  for  a very  long  time. 
We  do  have  a great  state  and  its  potential  is  tremendous. 
I also  hope  we  can  speak  out  at  every  opportunity  to  im- 
press all  people,  young  and  old,  with  the  importance  of 
keeping  our  great  blessings  intact  and  to  regain  some  of 
the  past  losses  in  the  years  ahead. 

No— Mr.  Bielo’s  resolution  did  not  sound  corny  or  totally 
idealistic.  It  was  very  realistic. 

As  an  educator  in  our  public  schools  for  over  30  years, 
it  has  been  important  to  me  that  conservation  education 
and  now  ecology  be  an  important  part  of  our  program.  We 
have  a job  to  do  and  I think  it  will  be  done  so  long  as 
people  like  Mr.  Bielo  are  not  afraid  to  be  idealistic. 

M.  A.  Shearer,  Supervising  Principal 
Central  Fulton  School  District, 
McConnellsburg 


“YOU  CAN  QUIT  PEELING  NOW!” 


COMPLIMENT  ON  EDITORIAL 

I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  Mr.  Bielo 
on  his  far  reaching  proposal  for  the  “Blue  Print  for  Penn- 
sylvania-2070” in  the  January  issue  of  the  Angler.  Such 
a concern  is  vital  in  today’s  push  for  preservation  of  our 
natural  environment.  Such  a design  and  implementation  as 
called  for  in  his  editorial  can  only  better  the  future  of 

Pennsylvania.  . , ^ 

y M.  Donald  Hughes 

Meridian  Engineering,  Inc. 

Philadelphia 

“FISHY”  STORIES 

Like  most  subscribers,  I enjoy  all  your  articles  but  some- 
times it  appears  there  is  something  “fishy”  in  some  of  them. 

For  instance  “The  Salmon  Are  Running”  by  H.  H.  Red- 
line  in  the  February  issue,  the  author  states  he  was  fishing 
in  —20°  temperature  with  a blustery  and  sometimes  vicious 
wind  blowing.  Even  at  only  5 miles  an  hour,  this  would 
be  “wind-factor”  temperature  of  somewhere  near  — 26° ! 
And  he  would  have  you  believe  that  he  held  warm  hands 
on  the  guides  until  the  ice  melted!  I’ve  chipped  ice  off  at 
32°  and  my  fingers  would  have  frozen  stiff  if  I held  onto 
the  guides. 

And  with  the  temperatures  Mr.  Redline  mentions,  the 
Juniata  must  be  heated  with  hot  springs  or  it  wouldn’t 
keep  running.  Too  bad  his  3D/2  inch  “Salmon”  at  1214 
pounds  wasn’t  at  least  36  inches! 

And  how  about  that  1814"  brook  trout  caught  in  Swa- 

tara  Creek.  Last  I heard  of  this  creek  it  was  so  bad  that  it 

contained  only  carp,  suckers,  etc.  That  was  1968.  Some 

rejuvenation!  _ TT7  „ 

L.  W.  Pratt,  Scranton 

NEEDS  OLD  LICENSES 

I am  and  have  been  a steady  and  well  satisfied  sub- 
scriber to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  hope  to  continue 
so  and,  as  such,  I have  a favor  to  ask  of  you.  I have  a 
collection  of  Pennsylvania  fishing  licenses  dating  from  1931 
to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1960, 
1961,  1962  and  1963,  which  I have  lost.  I am  now  retired 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  fishing  for  quite  a few 
years.  In  the  meantime,  I would  greatly  appreciate  some 
assistance  in  locating  these  four  missing  years  as  I would 
like  to  complete  my  collection. 

Kermit  Ache,  Bethlehem 

AGAINST  LICENSING 

Mr.  Katzman’s  letter  to  the  Leaky  Boots  column  in  Feb- 
ruary supports  a proposition  that  many  people  have  given 
serious  consideration  to— that  is,  requiring  a written  and 
practical  test  as  a prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of  a power 
boat  operator’s  license.  Mr.  Katzman  also  gave  a couple 
of  good  examples  of  sheer  stupidity  in  boat  handling  which 
I know  are  duplicated  many  times  each  day  during  the 
boating  season— and  many  of  them  with  serious  conse- 
quences. 

I would  not  be  against  licensing  of  boat  operators  if  I 
really  thought  it  would  solve  the  problem.  However,  any 
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effective  licensing  procedure  could  readily  turn  into  a mon- 
strous bureaucratic  nightmare  on  which  an  awful  lot  of 
money  could  be  spent  without  commensurate  results.  Most 
people  who  drive  automobiles  have  licenses  but  we  know 
their  record  isn’t  very  good.  We  feel  that  the  money  and 
effort  that  would  go  into  a licensing  program  could  be 
much  better  directed  at  education.  In  the  end  the  “know- 
how” that  comes  from  attending  a boating  safety  class 
coupled  with  the  appreciation  for  the  dangers  that  are 
I ever  present  on  the  water,  are  most  effective  in  creating 
the  proper  attitude  of  courteous  consideration  for  the  other 
person  that  plays  the  biggest  part  in  safety  improvement. 

The  Commission  offers  at  no  cost  a very  comprehensive 
1 but  elementary  course  in  boating  safety.  We  also  cooperate 
| with  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  U.  S.  Power 
Squadron  and  their  classes.  We  are  considering  a plan 
under  which  those  stopped  for  minor  offenses  will  be 
l “sentenced”  to  attend  a boating  education  class.  The  prob- 
lem of  designing  an  examination  and  then  administering 
it,  as  well  as  giving  some  practical  test  to  prove  his  boat 
operating  ability,  is  a big  one.  The  Coast  Guard  has  found 
this  out  in  their  many  years  of  examining  and  licensing 
seamen  and  officers  of  our  Merchant  Marine.  The  answer 
is  not  as  simple  as  it  first  appears. 

Incidentally,  no  other  states  “require  testing  and  certifi- 
cation” except  several  such  as  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  which  have  what  they  call  Junior  Skipper 
! Courses.  New  Jersey’s  requirement  for  a license  on  non- 
tidal  waters  is  really  only  an  additional  tax  and  in  no  way 
certifies  as  to  the  ability  of  the  operator.  The  Coast  Guard 
! and  every  boating  organization  that  has  carefully  consid- 
ered all  of  the  aspects  of  this  proposition  are  against  it 
: for  the  same  reason  I am. 

Charles  E.  Leising,  Capt.,  USCG  (Ret.) 

Director,  Bureau  of  Waterways 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

DEDICATED  SERVICES 

As  I read  the  December  issue  and  the  letter  commend- 
ing the  PFC  employees  from  the  Linesville  Hatchery  for 
working  in  foul  weather,  I couldn’t  help  but  write  you 
about  two  other  PFC  employees  I know  who  also  deserve 
commending.  They  are  Superintendent  D.  Ray  Merriman 
and  Fish  Culturist  C.  R.  Mann  from  the  Oswayo  Hatchery 
in  Potter  County. 

If  you  or  any  other  readers  of  the  Angler  know  anything 
about  the  winters  in  Potter  County,  you’ll  join  with  me  in 
congratulating  these  men  for  their  dedicated  services  in 
working  with  the  trout  at  this  hatchery  on  those  cold 
wintery  days. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Ann  Mann,  Coudersport 

“LIKE  KILLING  THE  HENS" 

I just  completed  reading  the  letter  from  Ted  Stroup,  in 
the  February  issue  of  Leaky  Boots.  It  is  with  mixed  feel- 
ings that  I comment  on  it.  Mr.  Stroup  did  seem  to  have 
a few  good  ideas,  but  his  ideas  concerning  a couple  of 
matters  were  somewhat  warped  and  twisted.  He  is  correct 
in  his  assumption  that  we  members  of  the  “flies  only— re- 


lease all  caught”  fraternity  would  consider  him  a fish  hog. 
But  on  what  grounds  can  he  justify  killing  all  fish  caught 
to  protect  them  from  an  agonizing  death  from  pollution. 
To  me  this  seems  a little  like  killing  all  your  laying  hens 
to  protect  them  from  a raiding  fox!  It  would  also  seem 
that  if  there  was  sufficient  pollution  in  the  water  to  put 
the  said  fish  through  such  an  agonizing  death,  it  would 
have  claimed  him  long  before  he  was  hungrv  enough  to 
be  caught. 

Don’t  mistake  my  thinking.  I’m  the  first  to  say  we  have 
a serious  pollution  problem  in  our  country.  But  would  not 
it  also  be  as  tragic  to  have  the  few  clean  waters  remaining 
also  devoid  of  fish,  because  we  choose  to  “protect”  them 
from  the  pollution? 

The  time  for  drastic  changes  in  our  thinking  and  fish 
laws  is  long  overdue.  Anyone  who  can  think  that  the  $5.20 
he  pays  for  a license  can  put  3 or  4 limits  of  fish  in  the 
water,  pay  the  patrolmen,  fight  pollution,  pay  biologists, 
and  scores  of  other  expenses  the  fish  commission  encoun- 
ters, is  thinking  up  the  wrong  tree.  Just  one  limit  (8) 
trout,  costs  us  over  12  dollars,  alone.  And  these  guys  who 
can  go  out  day  after  day  and  kill  limit  after  limit  really 
hurt  the  sport. 

Within  30  miles  of  Pittsburgh,  there  is  one  of  the  finer 
trout  streams  in  Pennsylvania.  I’m  not  going  to  name  it 
because  it  gets  all  the  fishing  pressure  it  can  handle.  The 
best  thing  this  stream  has  going  for  it  is  a group  of  fisher- 
men who  fish  it  regularly.  They  release  all  their  fish,  watch 
for  violators,  organize  litter  cleanups,  and  when  this  same 
stream  was  threatened  by  a scandalous  land  grab  scheme 
by  area  politicians  last  winter  these  men,  many  of  them 
Trout  Unlimited  members,  joined  with  area  sportsmen’s 
clubs  to  fight  and  defeat  the  move.  It  is  a “flies-only” 
stream,  which  adds  to  its  merits.  On  9 consecutive  trips 
to  this  stream  last  year,  I took  27  trout.  No  record  of 
course,  but  you  can  bet  that  I worked  for  each  one.  And 
furthermore,  all  of  these  fish  were  so  called  hatchery  “pets.” 
Catch  and  release  any  fish  a couple  of  times  and  he  will 
get  smart  fast.  This  principle  is  the  essence  of  fly-fishing! 

In  conclusion  I can  offer  Mr.  Stroup  and  other  “sports- 
men” who  think  as  he  does,  two  suggestions:  One— if  a 
fish  dinner  is  so  blamed  important,  save  us  all  hundreds 
of  dollars  a year,  and  get  your  dead  fish  from  a store.  Sec- 
ond—if  you’re  really,  really  interested  in  conservation,  join 
an  organization  like  Trout  Unlimited  or  National  Wildlife. 
That’s  what  we  “holier-than-thou  sportsmen”  types  do,  so 
in  essence,  we  are  the  conservationists,  not  those  like  Mr. 

Stroup.  Mark  Volk,  Irwin 

ENJOYS  FISHING/NO  BOATING 

I enjoy  reading  the  Angler  very  much  but  I’m  against 
putting  boating  articles  in  the  magazine.  I don’t  think 
subscribers  to  gun  and  pistol  magazines  would  like  fishing 
articles  in  their  magazines.  They’re  interested  in  shooting, 
not  fishing  and  if  I wanted  to  read  about  boating,  I can 
buy  boating  magazines.  I enjoy  reading  the  Angler’s  fish- 
ing articles  so  much,  I guess  if  I have  to  put  up  with 
boating  articles  I’ll  do  it. 

Jim  Uphoff,  East  Pittsburgh 

continued  next  page 
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LEAKY  BOOTS 

“SERVICE”  NEEDED 

I would  like  to  congratulate  you  and  your  staff  for  the 
publication  of  an  exceptional  magazine.  My  only  complaint 
is  that  it  is  a monthly  publication  and  30  days  is  a long 
time  to  wait  for  the  next  issue. 

In  a twelve  month  period  one  can  collect  a wealth  of 
informative  articles  on  all  facets  of  the  sport  of  fishing, 
boating,  observing  the  outdoors,  but  this  is  just  my  point- 
life  is  too  short  to  gather  information  in  bits  and  pieces. 
Time  should  be  spent  applying  this  new  information  in 
the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth.  I think  that  many— prob- 
ably most— fishermen  are  really  oblivious  to  the  opportuni- 
ties and  places  to  fish  in  Pennsylvania.  Frankly,  I consider 
myself  an  enthusiastic  angler,  and  I am  at  a dearth  of 
knowledge  about  places  in  the  Commonwealth. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  word  “Canada”  has  an 
alluring  ring  of  fish  and  wildlife  to  it,  I find  myself  trek- 
king to  Canada  several  times  each  year.  Believe  it  or  not, 
approximately  90%  of  the  fishermen  staying  at  the  same 
lodge  are  from  Pennsylvania.  Why? 

One  can  only  conjecture  on  this  matter;  however,  several 
personal  observations  are  offered  for  consideration: 

First,  Pennsylvania  generally,  unlike  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  undersells  itself  as  a fishing  haven. 
Pick  up  Outdoor  Life  or  Field  and  Stream.  Notice  any 
advertisements  under  the  state  of  Pennsylvania?  Hardly 
any!  On  Canada?  There  are  plenty!  Are  there  no  really 
good  places  to  stay  and  fish  in  Pennsylvania?  What  is 
wrong  the  many  lodges  in  the  Commonwealth?  Couldn’t 
they  do  the  same  advertising? 

Second,  as  a random  sampling  of  articles  in  the  “Angler” 
in  the  January  issue  you  devoted  an  article  to  winter  trout 
fishing  at  Youghiogheny  Reservoir.  This  was  excellent,  but 
to  drive  my  point  further  home— January  we  go  to  Youghio- 


gheny; February,  maybe  Lake  Wallenpaupack;  March—, 
April  — etc.  In  a year’s  time,  12  to  15  places  to  go.  An 
excellent  job  on  your  part,  but  how  about  the  individual 
lodge,  fishing  clubs,  etc?  Want  to  go  to  Canada?  Pick  up 
an  outdoorsman’s  magazine  or  simply  write  to  a travel 
agency  designed  specifically  for  the  fisherman,  astutely, 
named  Sportravel  in  Montreal.  Drop  a line— instantaneous 
brochures  and  rates  on  many  places  in  Canada. 

I realize  the  Commission  does  its  job  in  communicating 
the  opportunities  of  the  state.  The  lack,  in  my  opinion,  lies 
with  the  merchants  of  boat  landings,  lodges,  clubs,  etc., 
who  could  capitalize  on  individual  effort.  Many  fishermen 
would  realize  that  the  fishing  “t’aint  necessarily  any  better 
over  the  border”— if  they  knew  where  to  go,  stay;  what  it 
would  cost,  etc. 

I think  we  could  benefit  from  a “service”  similar  to  a 
travel  agency,  except  specifically  designed  for  the  out- 
doorsman— a consulting  service,  booking  service,  travel  ar- 
rangements service,  etc. 

What  do  other  readers  think? 

R.  J.  Labdik,  Center  Valley 

IRRITATED 

Although  I could  not  devote  much  time  to  fishing  until 
I retired  seven  years  ago,  I thoroughly  enjoy  spending  a 
day  now  and  then  at  this  invigorating  pastime.  And  thanks 
to  the  Commission  for  providing  cut  rate  licenses  for  the 
elderly. 

I do  at  times  get  a little  irritated  at  some  of  the  gripes 
that  appear  in  your  Leaky  Boots  column— especially  one  a 
few  months  back  by  a man  who  wrote  about  his  indigna- 
tion when  on  opening  days  he  has  to  fish  among  all  the 
“fish-hogs”  who  line  the  banks.  Is  he  out  there  (supposed- 
ly) fishing  for  fun?  In  the  first  place,  who  makes  him 
fish  among  these  people  he  calls  fish-hogs.  I’m  sure  no 
one  compels  him.  So  long  as  he  is  out  for  fun  why  isn’t 
he  at  one  of  the  “fish  for  fun”  areas  where  I’m  sure  he  will 
have  all  the  room  he  wants. 

Abthur  W.  Deppe,  Northampton 
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DRY  FLY  TIME 


Dry  fly  fishermen  in  Penns  Woods 
eagerly  await  May’s  tremendous  va- 
riety of  fly  hatches.  If  you’re  one  of 
that  ever  increasing  group,  now  is  the 
time  to  sort  through  the  fly  box  and 
prepare  yourself  for  a busy  season. 
When  you’re  on  the  stream  the  sight 
of  one  trout  rising  steadily  to  a hatch 
is  enough  to  quicken  your  pulse  and 
to  give  your  fingers  fumbleitis. 

The  May  flies,  stone  flies  and  Cad- 
dis flies  that  hatch  from  our  waters  all 
go  through  certain  phases  or  changes 
in  their  life.  This  leads  to  the  usage  of 
names  and  terms  that  are  a mystery 
to  some  fishermen,  for  example— ima- 
go, sub-imago,  pupa,  larva,  dun,  spin- 
ner and  metamorphoses. 

The  Caddis  flv  starts  life  as  an  egg 
dropped  into  the  water  by  a fertile 
female.  The  egg  settles  to  the  bottom 
among  the  rocks,  stones  and  debris. 
There  it  develops  into  a grub-like 
creature  called  the  larvae.  As  the  lar- 
va of  the  Caddis  fly  develops  some 
types  build  themselves  cases  of  sticks 
on  gravel;  others  remain  unprotected. 
They  move  about  the  bottom  feeding 
and  waiting  for  the  next  change. 
When  the  time  comes  the  Caddis 
larva  seals  itself  in  the  case  or  in  a 
cocoon  and  will  feed  no  more.  It  then 
| goes  through  a physical  change  or 
metamorphosis  and  becomes  a pupa. 
When  hatching  time  comes  the  pupa 
rise  towards  the  surface  in  this  cover- 
ing. The  developing  adult  body  splits 
the  case.  The  flies  head  for  shore  or 
some  mid-stream  stone  or  snag  to  dry 
off.  When  the  wings  are  dry  they  fly 
off  to  the  protection  of  the  bordering 
trees  and  bushes.  In  an  evening  or  two 
they  will  return  over  the  water.  The 
females,  ripe  with  eggs,  will  deposit 
their  eggs  on  the  water.  Both  sexes 
will  then  die  marking  completion  of 
their  life  cycle. 

The  May  flies  go  through  a some- 


FISHING 

OUTLOOK 

By..  Stan  Paulakovich 

what  similar  procedure.  The  eggs 
strewn  over  the  water  develop  into 
forms  called  nymphs.  These  cling  to, 
creep,  crawl  or  burrow  into  the  bot- 
tom. One  year  or  possibly  two  are 
spent  in  this  stage.  When  the  time 
comes  for  the  nymphs  to  hatch,  they 
drift  towards  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  nymph  case  splits  and  the  dun— 
or  sub-imago  flies  off  to  the  protection 
of  overhanging  trees.  In  a day  or  two 
this  dun  goes  through  another  change. 
The  outer  skin  is  shed  or  molted  and 
it  becomes  the  spinner  or  imago.  The 
spinners  will  then  mate;  the  females 
deposit  their  eggs;  and  again  both 
sexes  die  completing  their  lifetime. 

The  Caddis  flies— after  they  are 
hatched— can  usually  be  identified  by 
the  way  the  wings  are  folded  back 
over  the  body  like  a tent.  They  are 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  body. 
The  May  fly  duns  are  generally  dull 
bodies  but  have  some  color  in  their 
wings.  The  spinners  have  shiny  bod- 
ies and  the  wings  are  clear.  When 
tying  duns  keep  the  bodies  drab,  fur 
or  wool  is  preferred.  Put  the  shiny  side 
of  the  wings  inwards.  For  spinners, 
use  shiny  quill  bodies  with  the  glossy 
part  of  the  wing  outward. 

Most  of  May’s  hatches  occur  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  into  dusk.  When 
the  flies  are  taking  off  on  their  newly 
formed  wings,  damp  and  unsteady, 
they  sometimes  fall  back  into  the  wa- 
ter-right into  a waiting  trout’s  mouth! 
Again  when  the  females  return  to  de- 
posit their  eggs,  they  become  an  easy 
target.  When  a hatch  is  on,  streams 
that  only  moments  before  looked  as 
deserted  as  a ghost  town  suddenly  boil 
with  lunging,  flashing,  splashing, 
jumping,  gorging  trout. 

Over  the  years,  accumulations  in 
the  fly  box  can  get  to  be  something 
out  of  this  world.  Patterns  that  prom- 
ised much  but  produced  little,  fill 
every  compartment.  Early  May  finds 
the  March  Brown  and  Ginger  Quill 
as  reliable  year  in  and  year  out.  The 


Grannom  Caddis,  Spotted  Sedge  and 
the  Black  Quill  are  good  midmonth 
hatches  over  the  state.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  the  Pole  Evening 
Dun  and  the  Little  Marryat  take  fish 
consistently. 

Over  most  of  the  state  from  the  25th 
on  there  occurs  in  streams  fortunate 
enough  to  have  them  the  hatch  of  the 
famed  Green  Drake,  called  May  Fly, 
Shad  Fly  or  Coffin  Fly  in  some  areas. 
When  the  nymphs  hatch  into  dims 
they  are  tan  in  color  and  are  referred 
to  then  as  Green  Drakes.  After  they 
molt  into  spinners  the  females  take  on 
a whitish  colored  body  with  slate 
wings  and  are  called  grey  drakes.  The 
males  are  darker  in  body  and  wing 
and  are  called  Black  Drakes. 

Penns  Creek  in  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania has  one  of  the  best  hatches  of 
Green  Drakes  in  the  state.  From  its 
source  at  Penns  Cave  near  Spring 
Mills  it  flows  into  the  Susquehanna 
near  Selinsgrove.  The  upper  25  miles 
or  so  down  to  Glen  Irons  in  Union 
County  is  ideal  trout  water.  It’s  here 
the  Green  Drake  is  prevalent.  Earliest 
hatch  of  the  Green  Drake  in  Centre, 
Mifflin  and  Union  Counties  sections  of 
the  stream  is  recorded  as  May  25. 
Latest  hatch  was  on  June  10.  Normal- 
ly May  30  is  when  the  hatch  is  in  full 
swing.  At  its  peak,  it  looks  like  a sud- 
den squall  has  hit  the  area.  Millions 
of  drakes  are  everywhere.  Fishermen 
use  imitations  of  the  duns  and  spinners 
as  well  as  the  originals  impaled  on  a 
fine  wire  hook.  Because  they  are  so 
plentiful  then  it’s  sometimes  difficult  to 
get  a fish  to  hit  your  offering. 

Waterways  Patrolmen  Antolosky, 
Fry  and  Owens  whose  districts  cover 
parts  of  this  famous  stream  all  agree 
that  the  Drake  hatch  is  something  to 
behold.  They  agree  too  that  Penns 
Creek  is  moody  and  difficult  to  fish. 
It  has  been  a frustration  to  many  fish- 
ermen who  have  seen  hundreds  of 
trout  rising  and  feeding  without  being 
able  to  catch  them.  Penns  Creek  for 
the  most  part  is  slow  moving  with 
long,  deep  pools.  It  takes  a long  time 
to  clear  after  it  has  been  muddied  by 
a spring  storm.  Penns  Creek  also  has 
a fantastic  hatch  of  the  Grannom  Cad- 
dis toward  the  end  of  May.  If  condi- 
tions on  Penns  Creek  aren’t  right,  con- 
tact the  Waterways  Patrolman  or  a 
sporting  goods  store  in  the  vicinity  for 
locations  of  other  streams. 
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Some  two  miles  from  water  Ed  Lamont 
hiking  up  the  trail  leading  to  stream.  Once 
he  sets  about  fishing  for — and  catching — som 
these  small  mountain  fish.  These  small  strc 
and  the  clear  water  (above)  mean  the  trout 
be  easily  spooked,  although  a good  fisherj 
who  knows  the  tricks  should  be  able  to  d 
home  with  a limit  like  those  shown  right.  A 
incher  from  a stream  like  this  is  a nice 
Most  will  run  considerable  smaller.  And  w 
for  snakes! 


Many  years  ago  trouting  in  Pennsylvania’s  waters  was 
limited  to  one  species,  the  Brook  trout.  Mature  timber 
covered  the  land,  shading  the  streams  and  keeping  them 
cold  during  the  warmest  of  summers.  The  native  brook 
trout  was  king. 

With  the  cutting  of  the  forests  and  the  subsequent 
warming  of  waters,  the  brook  trout  disappeared  from  much 
of  its  range.  The  European  brown  and  our  western  friend 
the  rainbow  were  introduced. 

Although  occasional  native  brook  trout  are  caught  from 
larger  streams,  today’s  native  brookie  is  largely  confined  to 
small  secluded  streams. 

The  native  brook  trout  fisherman  is  a different  breed  of 
fisherman.  He  scorns  the  crowded  togetherness  of  fishing 
for  stocked  trout,  preferring  the  solitude  of  pristine  sur- 
roundings. His  fish  are  not  large— an  eleven  incher  is 
braggin’  size— nor  does  he  catch  many  trout.  The  man  who 
fishes  a brookie  stream  realizes  he  is  working  with  an  ex- 
haustible resource.  Lots  of  these  fellas  will  take  only  one 
or  two  limits  from  a stream  each  year.  Small  fish  are 
gingerly  returned  to  provide  future  pleasure.  And  like  good 
grouse  cover,  the  location  of  top  streams  is  a closely  guard- 
ed secret. 

My  home  is  located  just  outside  of  Emporium  near  some 
of  the  state’s  better  native  brook  trout  fishing.  Much  of 
my  fall  and  winter  is  spent  hiking  in  the  surrounding 
mountains.  On  these  outings  I’m  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  new  “native”  waters. 

During  the  winter  a couple  of  years  ago  I scrutinized 
the  topographical  maps  of  Potter  County  and  picked  out 
several  areas  that  looked  remote  enough  to  provide  some 
brook  trout  excitement. 

Then,  on  a fine  weekend  in  May  accompanied  by  an- 
other Emporium  resident  and  brookie  enthusiast,  Ed  La- 
mont, I set  out  for  Potter  County.  We  planned  to  stay  in 
a camp  near  Costello,  then  drive  over  to  our  chosen  area 
and  hike  in  to  the  fishing. 

Anticipation  filled  the  camp  on  Friday  night.  We 


checked  and  rechecked  the  maps  carefully.  Over  a pot  of 
coffee  we  unleashed  our  imaginations  and  speculated  on 
the  next  day’s  fishing. 

At  5:00  A.M.  Ed  and  I were  awakened  by  a noise  that 
sounded  like  someone  was  drawing  the  edge  of  a large 
file  across  the  corner  of  the  camp.  We  lay  silently  listening 
until  Ed  spoke,  “What  in  the  world  is  that  noise?”  he 
asked. 

“I  think  we’ve  got  a porcupine  for  a visitor,”  I answered. 
We  stumbled  outside  and  in  the  cool  pre-dawn  air  dis- 
covered that  a porcupine  had  indeed  paid  us  a call.  The 
old  fella  was  gnawing  contentedly  on  a porch  post.  A few 
prods  with  the  broom  and  he  ambled  away. 

Ed  prepared  a man-sized  breakfast  of  bacon,  eggs, 
coffee  and  a few  left-over  links  of  smoked  venison  sausage. 
Rather  than  pack  in  a complete  meal,  we  had  decided 
to  fix  lunches  and  carry  them  in  the  back  of  our  fishing 
vests. 

At  6:30— the  dishes  washed  and  the  fishing  gear  packed 
—Ed  and  I bounced  along  the  East  Fork  Road  in  my 
compact  car.  This  was  also  the  first  day  of  spring  gobbler 
season  and  a number  of  cars  were  parked  at  some  of  the 
more  popular  turkey  hollows.  Fog  hung  low  over  the  fields 
and  along  the  streams. 

Near  Wharton  we  turned  onto  one  of  several  un-named 
dirt  roads  in  the  area.  Another  half  mile  of  driving  brought 
us  close  to  a trail  that  led  into  the  area  we  planned  to  fish. 

The  trail  was  actually  an  old  logging  road  that  appeared 
in  much  better  condition  that  we  had  expected  and  since 
we  were  anxious  to  begin  fishing,  we  decided  to  try  driv- 
ing part  of  the  way.  That  was  a mistake. 

A quarter  of  a mile  along  the  trail  a large  mudhole 
blocked  our  passage.  Ed  and  I got  out  and  surveyed  the 
watery  obstacle.  By  keeping  one  side  high  and  the  other  on 
a relatively  solid  spine  of  ground,  we  figured  we  could  get 
through.  I backed  up  and  with  Ed  acting  as  navigator 
proceeded  across— almost.  Some  ten  yards  from  the  end  the 
car  suddenly  slid  sideways  into  a foot  of  muck  and  water. 
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There  was  a loud  hissing  as  the  hot  engine  sank  softly  in 
the  mud. 

We  quickly  got  out  of  the  car  and  put  on  our  hip  boots. 
With  a lot  of  grunting  and  groaning  we  were  able  to  push 
the  car  backward  so  that  the  engine  was  out  of  the  water. 
But  here,  the  car  stuck. 

We  sat  down  to  survey  the  scene.  What  had  begun  like 
a perfect  day  now  began  to  take  on  overtones  of  disaster. 

About  a mile  back  we  had  seen  a four  wheel  drive  ve- 
hicle parked  near  the  road.  We  figured  it  probably  be- 
longed to  a turkey  hunter  and  thought  perhaps  we  could 
get  him  to  help  us  out.  While  Ed  trudged  back  to  ask,  I 
took  some  pictures  and  uttered  a few  unkind  words  about 
automobiles  in  general  and  my  own  carelessness  in  par- 
ticular. 

An  hour  later  Ed  was  back  with  the  turkey  hunter  and 
his  four  wheel  drive.  The  situation  looked  bright  then 
rapidly  changed  to  gloom.  In  a very  few  minutes  the  four 
wheel  drive  was  mired  as  deeply  as  my  own  car.  Four 
hours  later— our  ranks  swelled  to  five  by  the  addition  of 
j two  other  hunters— we  managed  to  extract  the  two  vehicles. 

John  Markowitz,  owner  of  the  four  wheel  drive,  refused 
to  take  any  compensation  for  his  efforts  and  in  response 
to  our  offer  he  remarked,  “Ah,  we’re  always  helping  guys 
out.” 

After  four  hours  of  working  in  knee-deep  mud,  we 
needed  a rest.  The  morning  was  still  cool  and  we  sat 
with  our  backs  to  a tree  eating  the  lunches.  Thoughts  of 
native  brook  trout  began  edging  back  into  our  minds.  In 
no  time  we  were  hiking  along  the  trail. 

Our  calculations  on  the  distance  of  the  stream  from  the 
road  had  been  close.  We  had  estimated  a two  mile  hike 
and  figured  it  would  take  close  to  an  hour  to  get  there. 
In  forty  minutes  we  arrived  at  our  destination. 

The  stream  looked  wonderful.  It  was  crystal  clear  and 
wound  through  little  meadows  then  back  under  hemlocks 
and  overhanging  hardwoods.  While  we  stood  admiring  the 
water,  two  trout  began  rising  in  a long  flat  pool. 


Ed  tied  on  a number  16  dry  Adams  and  made  a cast  to 
the  fish.  As  soon  as  the  fly  touched  the  water,  a trout  gob- 
bled it.  Ed  had  his  first  native  of  the  day,  a beautifully 
colored  eight  inch  fish. 

Brook  trout  are  notorious  in  their  preference  for  bright 
colored  flies,  so  I tied  on  a number  14  Royal  Coachman 
and  crept  to  the  next  hole.  The  top  of  the  hole  fell  in  a 
series  of  steps  like  a terrace  then  ended  in  a long  flat  be- 
fore it  revived  itself  again  in  a riffle.  Each  of  the  terraces 
contained  a deep  section  of  water  that  seemed  perfect  for 
brookies.  I cast  the  fly  upstream  and  as  the  current  swung 
it  past  me  and  away  I skittered  it  across  the  top  of  a dark 
little  underwater  cavern.  Instantly  a nice  trout  rushed  out 
to  grab  it.  I was  too  anxious,  however,  and  the  only  result 
was  a fly  securely  hooked  on  an  overhead  beech  limb. 

After  I got  the  fly  unfastened,  I tried  the  trout  again. 
No  luck  but  in  the  flat  of  the  pool  I took  three  legal 
brookies  seven  to  eight  inches  long  and  released  a number 
of  smaller  ones.  All  of  the  trout  displayed  the  beautiful 
colorations  of  true  natives. 

Ed  and  I began  leap-frogging  holes.  He  would  fish  a 
stretch  of  water  and  I would  circle  around  him  and  fish 
above.  The  water  was  low  and  clear  and  the  trout  were 
spooky.  It  was  necessary  to  practically  crawl  up  to  a hole 
and  then  crouch  to  cast. 

It  didn’t  seem  to  matter  what  lure,  fly,  or  bait  we  used 
so  long  as  it  was  presented  without  too  much  disturbance. 
We  caught  trout  on  dry  flies,  wet  flies,  small  spinners,  cad- 
dis fly  larva,  and  even  a few  streamside  worms. 

We  were  both  using  eight  foot  fly  rods  with  double 
tapered  lines.  A seven  and  a half  to  eight  foot  rod  with 
level  line  is  a very  popular  outfit.  I’ve  tried  to  use  the 
rocket  or  bullet  lines  but  they  can  be  nothing  but  trouble 
on  a small  willow  lined  stream. 

Bait  fishermen  almost  always  do  well  on  brookies.  Small 
worms  and  minnows  can  be  devastatingly  effective.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  effective  that  sections  of  a stream  can  be 
literally  fished  out  by  a few  good  fishermen  in  a few  trips. 

A quarter  of  a mile  upstream  our  secret  bonanza  came 
to  an  end.  Several  gobbler  hunters  had  set  up  a lean-to 
camp  along  the  stream.  They  hunted  turkey  in  the  morn- 
ing and  fished  in  the  afternoon  and  the  section  of  stream 
they  had  worked  over  was  thoroughly  spooked.  We  caught 
a couple  of  trout  but  the  good  fishing  was  over  for  the 
day. 

A little  disappointed,  we  fished  back  downstream  to  the 
trail.  I managed  to  end  the  day  with  eight  trout,  one  a 
beautiful  ten  incher.  Ed  had  five  and  we  decided  that  was 
enough.  It  was  four  o’clock  and  the  sky  was  darkening. 
The  car  was  two  miles  away,  mostly  uphill,  and  we  were 
satisfied  with  our  new  stream. 

On  the  way  out  we  stopped  to  dig  a few  leeks  from  a 
patch  that  nearly  covered  the  entire  mountainside.  That 
evening  we  dined  on  native  brook  trout  fried  to  a crisp 
golden  brown  and  flavored  with  a few,  a very  few,  leeks. 

After  dinner  we  relaxed  in  camp.  I dug  out  a topo- 
graphic map  and  pointed  to  a section  of  small  streams  on 
the  Clinton-Potter  County  line.  “Look  here,”  I told  Ed, 
“this  looks  like  a real  good  possibility.” 

“Okay,”  he  answered,  “But  next  time  let’s  walk  in  all 
the  way  and  forget  about  driving  those  trails.” 
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Pennsylvania’s  Poisonous 


by  Calvin  A.  DeViney 

photo:  Ross  Allen 

Reptile  Institute 


A snake  is  a cold  blooded  reptile,  nothing  more  or  less. 
It  has  a place  in  nature’s  program  or  balance  system  and 
does  much  toward  keeping  other  reptiles,  insects  and 
animals  in  check  and  under  control. 

The  average  person  has  a misunderstanding  of  snakes 
and  therefore  a dread  fear  of  the  unknown.  This  coupled 
with  folklore,  fallacies  and  even  stories  of  its  being  a 
creature  from  the  dark  regions  of  the  supernatural  has  pro- 
duced an  unnecessary  ill. 

This  does  not  mean  of  course  that  you  should  disregard 
their  being  here  or  attempt  to  catch  or  play  with  them 
anymore  than  you  would  cross  a busy  intersection  in  the 
city  with  a blindfold  across  your  eyes.  Some  are  extremely 
poisonous  and  dangerous  but  a little  care  will  surely  keep 
you  in  the  higher  percentage  bracket  that  will  never  be 
bitten. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  two  rather  common  poisonous 
snakes— the  Timber  Rattlesnake  and  the  Copperhead.  Any- 
one who  enjoys  the  outdoors  should  know  what  they  look 
like  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  their  habits.  This 
perhaps  is  the  best  insurance  against  being  bitten  by  one. 

Rattlesnakes  in  general  are  distributed  from  coast  to 
coast  in  the  United  States  and  from  Canada  well  into 
South  America.  They  are  even  found  on  many  coastal 
islands.  They  may  be  found  anywhere  but  are  most  often 
located  in  palmetto  flatlands,  pine  woods,  abandoned  fields, 
and  brushy,  treed  or  grassy  areas.  Often  the  snake  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  since  its  color  pattern  blends  into  the  sur- 
roundings. 


When  disturbed,  the  snake  takes  a defensive  position, 
body  coiled  upon  itself,  rattle-tail  free  and  elevated  to 
sound  the  warning  whir,  head  and  neck  raised  in  an  S- 
position.  From  this  position,  when  the  target  is  close,  the 
snake  can  repeatedly  deliver  its  stabbing  strike  and  return 
to  its  position  so  rapidly  that  the  movement  appears  only 
as  a blur  to  the  human  eye.  Effective  striking  distance  is 
from  one-third  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  length  of  its 
body.  The  recurved  fangs  lying  embedded  at  the  front  of 
the  upper  jaw  are  hollow  and  self-erecting  when  the  mouth 
is  widely  opened’  in  strike.  In  stabbing  the  target,  pressure 
is  exerted  on  the  fangs  to  hypodermically  squirt  poison 
from  the  sack-glands  through  the  fangs  into  the  puncture 
wounds. 

Although  preferring  to  strike  from  coil,  the  snake  can 
deliver  a lethal  strike  from  any  position  and  in  any  direc- 
tion. When  disturbed,  it  generally  sounds  the  warning 
rattle-whir,  if  there  is  time.  But  it  may  also  remain  quiet 
and  strike  without  warning. 

It  may  shed  its  skin  from  three  to  five  times  a year,  de- 
pending on  health  and  rate  of  growth,  adding  a new  seg- 
ment of  rattle  at  each  shedding  although  the  rattles  are 
often  fractured  and  broken  off  when  traveling  through 
rough  terrain. 

A timber  rattler  may  attain  a body  length  of  over  five 
feet  but  is  usually  somewhat  smaller.  It  feeds  on  small 
warm-blooded  animals,  rodents,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and 
some  birds.  During  September  it  gives  birth  to  live  snakes 
of  from  seven  to  twelve.  At  birth  the  young  carry  poison 
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Do's  and  Don'ts 

Human  carelessness,  not  snake’s  belligerence,  is  usually 

the  reason  for  being  snakestruck.  A few  simple  precau- 
tions will  help  eliminate  this  danger. 

1.  Do  wear  substantial  boots  or  leggings  when  in  the 
woods,  fields,  and  swamps. 

2.  Do  wear  the  pants  leg  outside  the  boot,  to  help  de- 
flect the  aim  of  a striking  snake. 

3.  Do  tuck  mosquito  bar  under  bedding  when  camping 
on  the  ground. 

4.  Do  carry  a snakebite  kit  and  learn  how  to  use  it. 

5.  Don’t  put  hands,  face,  or  other  parts  of  the  body  into 
dark,  bushy  places  without  looking. 

6.  Don’t  step  over  a log.  Step  on  the  log,  make  sure  there 
is  no  snake  and  then  step  down. 

7.  Don’t  try  to  catch,  examine,  photograph,  or  disturb 

'|  poisonous  snakes  in  the  wild. 


The  rattlesnake  (shown  left)  and  the  copper- 
head can  be  found  in  many  of  Pennsylvania’s 
counties.  The  rattlesnake  is  the  larger  of  the 
two  and  generally  considered  the  more  dan- 
gerous. Although  it  will  generally  try  to  avoid 
confrontation,  it  will  fight  savagely  when 
frightened  or  cornered.  Never  try  to  see  how 
close  you  can  get! 

and  are  capable  of  striking.  It  renders  an  economic  service 
to  land-owners  by  preying  on  rodents. 

The  rattlesnake  is  unpredictable,  incredibly  fast  in 
striking,  has  potent  venom  and  might  be  called  aggressively 
defensive.  The  strike  of  this  reptile  is  always  a serious 
matter  and  medical  attention  should  be  sought  promptly. 

Copperheads  are  found  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
and  from  the  plain  states  eastward  which,  of  course,  in- 
cludes Pennsylvania,  along  the  the  Eastern  seaboard  from 
Massachusetts  to  Florida  and  also  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Ne- 
braska and  Oklahoma. 

The  copperhead  is  generally  pinkish  or  tan  in  color  and 
has  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  dark  reddish-brown  cross- 
bands on  the  body.  These  bands  are  wide  along  the  sides 
of  the  snake,  but  narrow  along  the  center  of  the  back.  The 
head  is  much  wider  than  the  neck,  and  often  copper- 
colored.  The  bands  resemble  “hourglasses.” 

Although  they  have  reached  a length  of  fifty  inches 
they  rarely  exceed  three  feet  in  length.  Their  food  consists 
chiefly  of  frogs,  lizards,  small  rodents,  and  other  snakes 
when  available.  They  consume  large  quantities  of  insects. 

The  young  are  bom  live,  usually  eight  to  nine  inches 
in  length. 

Though  hard  to  arouse,  and  lead  a quiet,  almost  lethar- 
gic life,  they  will  bite  or  strike  if  touched,  stepped  on  or 
hurt.  The  bite  produces  severe  pain  and  swelling,  but  is 
seldom  fatal  to  human  beings. 

They  are  generally  found  on  rocky  hillsides,  and  in  the 
mountainous  areas  and  around  abandoned  sawmills. 


SNAKE  FACTS 

— and  fiction 

Fiction 

. If  you  kill  one  snake,  its  mate  will 
come  to  the  scene. 

Fact  . . 

. . Snakes  do  not  mate  for  life. 

O O 0 

Fiction 

. There  is  a poison  dust  inside  the 
rattle  of  a rattlesnake  that  will  cause 
a person  to  lose  his  eyesight. 

Fact  . . 

. There  is  nothing  inside  the  rattle. 

o o o 

Fiction 

. . A snake  cannot  strike  unless  it  is  in 
a coil. 

Fact  . . 

. Snakes  can  strike  from  almost  any 
position  and  in  any  direction. 

O 0 O 

Fiction 

. . The  number  of  segments  on  a rattle- 
snake tail  indicates  its  age. 

Fact  . . 

. . New  segments  are  formed  each  time 
the  snake  sheds  its  skin,  rattles  are 
often  lost  or  broken,  and  it  is  un- 
usual to  see  a perfect  set. 

Fiction 

. . Snakes  are  slimy  to  the  touch. 

Fact  . . 

. . Snakes  have  dry  skin. 

* * $ 

Fiction 

. . If  you  kill  a snake  it  will  not  die 
until  sundown. 

Fact  . . 

. . Once  a snake  is  dead,  it’s  dead.  The 
movement  often  noted  is  muscular 
reaction. 

Fiction 

. . Snakes  hypnotize  wildlife  and  peo- 
ple before  striking. 

Fact  . . 

. . A snake  may  fascinate  wildlife  and 
people,  but  it  does  not  hypnotize. 

o o o 

Fiction 

. . A mother  snake  will  swallow  her 
young  to  protect  them. 

Fact  . . 

. . A new  bom  snake,  whether  bom 
alive  or  hatched  from  an  egg,  is  on 
its  own  a few  minutes  after  birth 
and  has  no  family  ties. 

* O O 

Fiction 

. . Non -poisonous  snakes  do  not  bite. 

Fact  . . 

. . Non-poisonous  snakes  do  bite.  Such 
bites  should  be  treated  by  cleaning 
the  wound  and  applying  an  anti- 
septic. 

O O O 

Fiction 

. . The  King  snake  is  the  mortal  enemy 
Of  the  diamondback  rattlesnake. 

Fact  . . 

. . A large  portion  of  the  normal  food 
of  the  King  snake  consists  of  other 
species  of  snakes,  but  not  venomous 
kinds  alone.  In  all  probability  they 
eat  the  species  that  is  easiest  to  ob- 
tain. 
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As  the  weather  warms  more  and  more  boaters 
will  be  enjoying  evenings  on  our  waterways.  Night 
operation,  while  enjoyable,  demands  a good  un- 
derstanding of  . . . 

LIGHTING  REQUIREMENTS 

by  Tom  Eggler,  editor 


In  our  March  issue  Capt.  Charles  E.  Leising  (USCG, 
Ret.),  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
Bureau  of  Waterways,  answered  some  of  the  most  fre- 
quently asked  questions  about  what  lighting  is  required 
for  operation  in  the  Keystone  State. 

The  lighting  requirements  for  various  type  vessels  under 
the  different  sets  of  Rules  of  the  Road,  (International,  In- 
land, Western  River  and  Great  Lakes)  is  admitted  by  the 
best  admiralty  lawyers  to  be  a complicated  subject  because 
of  the  different  language  used.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
few  states  where  all  four  sets  of  rules  can  apply.  Keystone 
boaters  must  also  contend  with  a special  Pennsylvania  law, 
Act  No.  279,  affecting  all  boats  upon  lakes  wholly  within 
the  Commonwealth.  The  problem  is  simplified  by  re- 
membering that  all  boats  must  be  rigged  to  display  lights, 
either  fixed  or  temporarily,  upon  approach  of  another  ves- 
sel in  time  to  avoid  collision,  if  on  the  water  between  sun- 
set and  sunrise.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  owner/op- 
erator  to  know  what  his  boat  needs  and  to  either  provide 
it  or  get  off  the  water  at  sunset.  Also,  remember  that  only 
motorboats  have  the  option  of  showing  International  lights 
on  waters  governed  by  other  rules  and  if  that  option  is 
taken,  the  International  lighting  requirements  must  be  ful- 
ly complied  with  while  sailboats  must  show  lights  called 
for  by  the  rules  which  govern  the  waters  being  sailed. 

To  help  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion  which  still 
exists  over  which  lights  are  legal  for  various  vessels  we 
again  this  month  bring  you  more  information  on  the 
lighting  requirements— this  time  in  the  form  of  charts  that 
should  make  it  easy  for  anyone  to  determine  the  legal 
lighting  of  a particular  vessel. 

These  charts  (opposite  page)  have  also  been  reproduced 
in  the  Commission’s  1971  Pleasure  Boating  Requirements 
booklet. 

No  knowledgeable  boater  questions  the  value  of  lights — 
the  proper  lights.  An  unlighted  vessel,  whether  moored  or 
underway,  during  darkness  is  a hazard  not  only  to  itself 
but  to  other  boats  and  boaters  as  well. 

Lights  are  not  required  just  to  create  more  legal  ob- 
stacles. They’re  required  to  provide  a margin  of  safety 
that  would  be  possible  no  other  way.  All  boaters  should 
be  sure  their  vessels  comply  with  the  regulations! 

A description  of  the  various  classes  of  vessels  is  given 
on  the  bottom  of  the  next  column.  On  the  right  is  a reprint 
of  the  lighting  regulations  which  apply  to  each.  The  chart 
on  the  opposite  page  should  be  helpful  in  determining  just 
what  lights  may  be  required  on  your  boat.  Study  them! 

Every  vessel  in  all  weather  from  sunset  to  sunrise  shall 


carry  and  exhibit  the  following  lights  when  underway,  and 
during  such  time  no  other  lights  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  those  prescribed  shall  be  exhibited: 

Except  as  specifically  provided  otherwise,  the  lights  re- 
quired for  vessels  on  waters  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  same 
as  those  prescribed  by  Federal  law  found  in  the  Inland 
Rules  of  the  Road  and  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940  or  any 
federal  amendments  thereto.  It  is  those  requirements  which 
are  described  in  the  following  text.  A motorboat  owner 
may  elect  to  carry  and  exhibit  the  lights  prescribed  by  the 
International  Rules  in  lieu  of  those  required  by  the  Motor- 
boat  Act  but  in  that  event  he  must  comply  in  all  resepcts 
with  those  standards. 

A.  Every  motor  boat  of  Classes  A and  1 shall  cany  the 
following  lights : (Fig.  A) 

1.  A bright  white  light  aft  to  show  all  around  the 
horizon.  “This  light  may  be  carried  off  the  center- 
line.” 

2.  A combined  lantern  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel 
and  lower  than  the  white  light  aft,  showing  green 
to  starboard  and  red  to  port,  so  fixed  as  to  throw 
the  light  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  (22V2°) 
abaft  the  beam  on  their  respective  sides. 

B.  Every  motor  boat  of  Classes  2 and  3 shall  carry  the 
following  lights:  (Fig.  B) 

1.  A bright  white  light  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel 
as  near  the  stem  as  practicable,  so  constructed  as  to 
show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon 
of  20  points  of  the  compass  (225°),  so  fixed  as  to 
throw  the  light  10  points  (11214°)  on  each  side  of 
vessel;  namely,  from  right  ahead  to  2 points 
(2214  0 ) abaft  the  beam  on  either  side. 

2.  A bright  white  light  aft  on  the  centerline  to  show 

continued  next  page 


Vessels  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Motor  Boat  Law,  approved  28  May  1931,  P.  L.  202,  as 
amended,  and  its  implementing  regulations,  shall  be 
divided  into  four  classes  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Less  than  sixteen  feet  in  length. 

Class  1.  Sixteen  feet  or  over  but  less  than  twenty -six 
feet  in  length. 

Class  2.  Twenty-six  feet  or  over  but  less  than  forty- 
feet  in  length. 

Class  3.  Forty  feet  or  over. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RULES 


REQUIRED  ON  HIGH  SEAS,  MAY  BE  USED  BY  MOTORBOATS  ON  ANY  WATERS 


POWER  ALONE 
OR 

SAIL  AND  POWER 


MOTORBOATS 
UNDER 
SAIL  ALONE 


OR 


SAILBOATS 


MOTORBOATS  OF  CLASS  A,  1,  and  2 AND  SAILING  VESSELS  UNDER  40' 


CARRIED  AT  LEAST  3 FT. 

HIGHER  THAN  COLORED  LIGHTS 


20  PTS  3 HI 


12  PTS 
2 Ml. 

COMB  20  PTS  I Ml. 

OR  10  PTS  SEPARATE  5IDEU6HTS 


Rule  1(c)  (iv)  Int.  Rules 
provides  that  every  pow- 
er-driven vessel  which  is 
under  sail  and  not  under 
power  is  to  be  considered 
a sailing  vessel.  All  ves- 
sels this  category  to  show 
lights  required  for  sail- 
boats. 


12  PTS 


COMB  20  PTS. I Ml. 

IF  NOT  POSSIBLE  TO 

FIX  MAY  BE  CARRIED  READY 


10  PTS  2 Ml 


CLASS  3 MOTORBOAT -SAILING  VESSELS  OVER  40' 


LOCATED  AT  LEAST 
9 FT.  ABOVE  GUNNELS 


20  PTS  3 Ml. 
10  PTS.  I Ml. 


12  PTS.  2.MI. 


10  PTS.  / Ml.  OR 
20  PTS.  COMB. 


See  above  note  regarding 
motorboats  under  sail 
alone  being  considered 
sailboats  under  Interna- 
tional Rules. 


20  PTS  2 Ml. 
OPTIONAL 


10  PTS.  2 Ml/^^ 

3 FT.  SCREEN  ON  SIDELIGHTS 


RED  OVER  GREEN 
20  PTS-  2 Ml. 
FOR  MASTHEAD 
OPTIONAL  FOR 
ALL  SAILBOATS. 


LIGHTS  REQUIRED  FOR  ALL  PLEASURE  CRAFT  NOT  OVER  65-FT  LONG 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA  UNDERWAY  BETWEEN  SUNSET  AND  SUNRISE 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  MOTORBOAT  ACT  1940  ON  WATERS  SUBJECT  TO  INLAND,  WESTERN  RIVERS  AND  GREAT  LAKES  RULES. 


ROWBOATS  AND  SMALL  SAILBOATS 


Boats  designed  to  be  principally  propelled  by 
oars  or  paddles  and  small  sail  craft  such  as  board 
boats  and  sailing  dinks  shall  have  ready  at  hand 
a lantern  or  electric  torch  showing  a white  light 
which  shall  he  temporarily  exhibited  in  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  collision. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

1.  Stern  light  not  required  under  Great  Lakes  Rules  for  vessel  un- 
der sail  alone,  but  must  show  lighted  torch  when  being  approached. 

2.  Foot  and  hand  propelled  craft  which  operate,  move  or  rest  upon 
the  waters  of  any  lake  wholly  within  the  Commonwealth  (unless 
moored  or  fastened  to  the  shore  of  such  lake)  shall  display  a light 
clearly  discernible  in  all  directions  between  the  hours  of  one  (1) 
hour  after  sunset  to  one  (1)  hour  before  sunrise  as  required  by 
Act  No.  279,  General  Assembly  24  April  1929. 

3.  See  Sections  3.15  E,  F,  and  G for  exceptions  allowed  small  ves- 
sels relative  to  stern  light  and  side  light  requirements. 

4.  Any  motorboat  may  show  International  lights. 
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continued  from  previous  page 

Lighting  Requirements 

all  around  the  horizon  and  higher  than  the  white 
light  forward. 

3.  On  the  starboard  side,  a green  light  so  constructed 
as  to  show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the 
horizon  of  10  points  of  the  compass  (1121/i°),  so 
fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  two 
points  (22V2°)  abaft  the  beam  on  starboard  side. 
On  the  port  side,  a red  light  so  constructed  as  to 
show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon 
of  10  points  (112 °),  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light 
from  right  ahead  to  two  points  (22Vi°)  abaft  the 
beam  on  the  port  side.  The  said  side  lights  shall  be 
fitted  with  inboard  screens  of  sufficient  height  so 
set  as  to  prevent  these  lights  from  being  seen  across 
the  bow. 

C.  1.  A motor  boat  propelled  by  sail  and  machinery  shall 

carry  the  lights  required  for  any  other  motor  boat 
of  the  same  class. 

2.  A motor  boat  propelled  by  sail  alone  shall  carry  the 
lights  as  prescribed  herein. 

3.  Motor  boats  of  Classes  A and  1 propelled  by  sail 
alone  shall  carry  the  combined  lantern  and  a 2-mile, 
12-point  white  light  aft  as  shown  in  Figure  C-l. 

4.  Motor  boats  of  Classes  2 and  3 propelled  by  sail 
alone  shall  carry  the  colored  side  lights  suitably 
screened  and  a 2-mile,  12-point  white  light  aft  as 
shown  in  Figure  C-2. 

5.  Sailboats  shall  exhibit  the  colored  side  lights  suit- 
ably screened  and  a 12-point  stern  light  visible  at 
least  2 miles  as  shown  in  Figure  C-3. 

Exception:  The  stern  light  is  not  required  on  ves- 
sels under  sail  alone  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

D.  Every  white  light  prescribed  by  this  section  shall  be  of 
such  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a distance  of  at  least 
2 miles.  Every  colored  light  prescribed  by  this  section 
shall  be  of  such  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a distance 
of  at  least  1 mile,  except  for  sail  boats  for  which  the 
colored  lights  shall  be  visible  at  least  2 miles.  The 
word  “visible”  in  this  section,  when  applied  to  lights, 
shall  mean  visible  on  a dark  night  with  clear  atmo- 
sphere. 

E.  On  vessels  for  which  lights  are  not  prescribed  else- 
where herein  and  on  small  vessels,  if  it  is  not  possible 
on  account  of  bad  weather  or  other  sufficient  cause  to 


keep  fixed  a white  light  visible  from  aft,  an  electric 
torch  or  a lighted  lantern  shall  be  kept  at  hand  ready 
for  use  and  shall,  on  the  approach  of  an  overtaking 
vessel,  be  shown  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision, 
except  as  required  in  Section  3.15H  below. 

F.  Small  vessels  under  way  in  bad  weather  which  cannot 
keep  the  green  and  red  side  lights  fixed,  shall  keep 
them  lighted  and  ready  for  use  on  the  approach  of  or 
to  other  vessels  in  such  manner  and  in  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  collision. 

G.  Boats  designed  to  be  principally  propelled  by  oars  or 
paddles  and  small  sail  craft  as  board  boats  and  sailing 
dinks  shall  have  ready  at  hand  a lantern  or  electric 
torch  showing  a white  light  which  shall  be  temporarily 
exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision. 

H.  Owners  of  foot  and  hand  propelled  craft  shall  comply 
with  Act  No.  279,  General  Assembly  24  April  1929, 
which  provides  that  no  person  shall  operate,  move,  or 
have  at  rest  upon  the  waters  of  any  lake,  wholly  with- 
in the  Commonwealth,  any  boat  or  float,  unless  moored 
or  fastened  to  the  shore  of  such  lake  between  the 
hours  of  one  ( 1 ) hour  after  sunset,  to  one  ( 1 ) hour 
before  sunrise  (and  at  such  other  times  when  visibility 
is  not  at  least  200  feet)  display  a light  or  lights  clearly 
discernible  in  all  directions.  (Act  279,  General  Assem- 
bly, approved  24  April  1929.) 

Anchor  Lights. 

A.  Between  the  period  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  vessels  at 
anchor,  tied  to  a mooring  buoy,  or  tied  to  the  bank  and 
floating  free  must  display  forward  where  it  can  best  be 
seen,  but  at  a height  not  exceeding  twenty  feet  above 
the  hull,  an  all-around  white  light  visible  at  a distance 
of  at  least  one  mile,  except  those  vessels  of  not  more 
than  65  feet  in  length  in  “special  anchorage  areas” 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Fish 
Commission. 

B.  The  Fish  Commission  will,  in  general,  consider  for  ap- 
proval as  special  anchorage  areas  those  areas  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  not  interested.  These  spe- 
cial areas  must  be  clear  of  well-defined  channels,  par- 
ticularly those  channels  used  by  deep-draft  commercial 
vessels,  and  they  must  be  lighted  sufficiently  to  warn 
an  approaching  vessel  of  the  presence  of  anchored  or 
moored  vessels.  In  certain  cases  lighted  buoys  may  be 
used  to  mark  off-shore  extremities.  Shore  lights  must  be 
screened  so  that  the  operator  of  an  approaching  vessel 
is  not  blinded. 


NEW  EDITION 
BOATING  GUIDE 
NOW  AVAILABLE 


The  annual  edition  of  “Three  Rivers 
Boating  Guide”  is  now  available  for 
boaters  who  cruise  Pennsylvania’s  West- 
ern Rivers— the  Ohio,  the  Allegheny, 
and  the  Monongahela. 

The  current  issue  is  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  the  guide.  Information  that  can 
be  found  in  the  guide  includes  lock 
schedules,  charts  of  all  three  rivers  and 
notes  on  cruising  each,  information 
about  such  water-oriented  organiza- 


tions as  the  Power  Squadron  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  rules  of  the 
road,  navigation  requirements,  etc.  In 
all  it  totals  92  pages. 

Shoppers  should  also  find  the  guide 
useful— most  marine  dealers  in  the  area 
are  included  in  the  advertising. 

It’s  available  at  a cost  of  $2.50  per 
copy  from  publisher  Lawrence  G.  Block 
of  134  Oakhurst  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15215. 
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When  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Executive  Director  Robert  J.  Bielo 
presented  the  Number  One  1971  Pennsylvania  fishing  license  to  Governor 
Milton  Shapp,  the  Governor  immediately  indicated  that  he  is  not  only  inter- 
ested in  fishing  but  in  conservation  as  well  by  his  first  question  which  was: 
“ Are  we  doing  research  on  how  to  improve  conditions  in  our  streams  for 
natural  reproduction  of  trout?”  This  question  and  its  many  interesting  and 
important  ramifications  will  be  discussed  in  this  and  other  articles  on  this 
subject,  in  coming  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 


Pennsyl  vania’ s 


PART  ONE 


bv 

Bob  Hesser 
Aquatic  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


NATURAL 

TROUT 

REPRODUCTION 

Natural  reproduction  is  a term  that  has  a magical  con- 
notation not  only  to  fishermen  and  conservationists,  but  al- 
so to  our  research  people  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  large  scale  hatchery  production  of  trout.  Obviously 
the  more  trout  that  can  be  produced  through  natural 
means,  the  fewer  that  must  be  produced  in  our  be- 
leaguered hatcheries. 

But  before  we  discuss  the  most  significant  environmental 
conditions  necessary  for  the  natural  reproduction  of  trout, 
let  us  first  examine  the  term  itself.  Basically  it  can  be  de- 
fined as  that  process  through  which  a species  of  trout  in 
the  wild  regenerates  its  own  kind.  One  is  immediately 
tempted  to  ask,  “Does  it  make  any  difference  if  one  of 
the  parents  originated  from  a hatchery?”  In  the  strict 
sense  it  would  seem  to,  but  if  the  conditions  of  the  defini- 
tion are  met,  as  they  are  in  this  case,  it  can  still  be  clas- 
sified as  natural  reproduction. 

Despite  many  obstacles,  including  those  created  by  man 
(to  be  discussed  in  a later  article)  thousands  of  pairs  of 
our  only  native  trout  and  state  fish,  the  brook  trout,  and 
his  transplanted  relative  the  brown  trout  each  year  manage 

continued  next  page 
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NATURAL  TROUT  REPRODUCTION 


to  reproduce  successfully.  We  may  even  have  a few 
streams  in  which  rainbow  trout  reproduce,  but  this  repro- 
duction is  thought  to  be  insignificant  and  therefore  will  not 
be  specifically  discussed  in  this  article.  Of  the  three  species 
of  trout  which  reproduce  naturally  in  Pennsylvania,  by  far 
the  greatest  percentage  can  be  attributed  to  the  brook 
trout. 

The  natural  reproduction  of  trout  is  dependent  upon 
many  environmental  factors,  some  of  which  are  water  tem- 
perature, light,  habitat,  food  and  water  quality. 

Water  temperature  is  of  vital  importance  throughout  all 
phases  of  a trout’s  life  cycle,  but  especially  during  the 
spawning  season.  The  life  range  of  brook  trout  is  general- 
ly felt  to  be  from  32°  to  77°  F.  Obviously  at  either  extreme 
of  this  range  the  fish  is  sort  of  at  the  end  of  his  string,  so 
to  speak.  His  optimum  range,  especially  for  feeding  and 
growth,  extends  from  55°  to  66°.  A comfortable  tempera- 
ture to  him  at  one  time,  however,  may  not  be  so  later  if 
water  quality  parameters  such  as  dissolved  oxygen  become 
abnormal. 

Brook  trout  usually  spawn  at  temperatures  ranging  be- 
tween 40°  and  52°  F.  Although  hatching  may  occur  above 
and  below  these  extremes,  temperatures  of  48°  to  50°  are 
felt  to  be  ideal.  At  a constant  50°  F the  incubation  period 
is  47  to  48  days.  Deviations  from  this  temperature  cause 
wide  variations  in  the  length  of  the  period.  For  example, 
at  40°  F,  it  takes  approximately  90  days  for  hatching  and 
at  52°  F,  40  days.  As  the  extreme  temperatures  are  ap- 
proached, abnormalities  in  the  embryo  may  develop  and 
hatchability  tends  to  be  reduced. 

For  brown  trout  spawning  and  egg  incubation,  as  a 
general  rule  of  thumb,  the  temperature  ranges  given  for 
the  brook  trout  if  increased  from  2°  to  5°  F at  both  mini- 
mum and  maximum  levels  may  be  considered  satisfactory. 
The  life  temperature  ranges  for  this  species  can  be  ex- 
tended from  5°  or  6°  F higher  in  both  extremes  because 
brown  trout  can  tolerate  wanner  water  than  brook  trout. 

The  spawning  season  for  brook  and  brown  trout  in 
Pennsylvania  usually  occurs  during  a period  from  late 
September  to  mid-November.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
year  when  daylight  hours  are  gradually  reduced  and  re- 
search has  shown  this  light  factor  to  be  very  significant 
in  the  ripening  of  the  gonads  of  trout.  Experiments  at  the 
Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station  have  shown,  for 
example,  that  through  the  regulation  of  the  amount  of 
daylight  hours,  brood  stock  may  be  induced  to  spawn  as 
early  as  June  or  July  of  a given  year. 

For  the  actual  spawning  site,  clean  gravel  riffle  areas  are 
required  in  either  the  main  stream  or  in  its  spring-fed 
tributaries.  Here  the  female  excavates  a shallow  saucer 
shaped  depression  of  “redd"  where  spawning  activity  takes 
place.  A yearling  5-inch  brook  trout  may  deposit  less  than 
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100  eggs,  but  a female  of  14-inches  (which  may  be  some- 
what rare  in  the  wild  because  it  may  take  up  to  five  years 
to  grow  to  this  length)  may  produce  about  1,200  eggs. 
Since  the  brown  trout  usually  does  not  mature  for  two,  or 
more  often  three  years,  it  will  be  larger  and  will  produce 
from  400  to  2,000  eggs  depending  on  its  size. 

Following  fertilization  by  the  male  the  eggs  are  covered 
with  bottom  material  and  left  unattended  to  hatch.  Con- 
trary to  what  one  may  think,  naturally-spawned  eggs  have 
a high  rate  of  fertilization  and  hatching.  It  is  quite  another 
matter,  however,  for  the  fry  to  survive  and  grow  to  adult- 
hood. Natural  mortalities  attributed  to  a number  of  causes 
such  as  predation,  disease,  starvation  and  pollution  may 
claim  up  to  97  percent  of  the  young  fish  the  first  year  and 
75  percent  of  the  balance  the  second  year.  This  would 
seem  to  be  catastrophic,  but  consider  what  Dr.  Edwin  L. 
Cooper  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  has  to  say 
about  the  situation.  He  states  in  one  of  his  publications 
that  “If  all  of  the  young  produced  from  one  pair  of  7-inch 
brook  trout  were  to  survive  to  maturity,  the  population 
would  multiply  200  times  every  two  years.  Put  another 
way  only  one  male  and  one  female  need  to  survive  the 
two  years  to  maturity  from  the  400  young  to  maintain  the 
population  at  a stable  level.  This  amounts  to  only  Vi  of 
1 percent  survival  for  a 2 year  period.  All  of  the  other  398 
fish  or  99  Vi  percent  may  be  disposed  of  along  the  way 
without  harm  to  the  population.” 

But  for  some  streams,  affording  even  Vi  of  1 percent 
survival  of  the  fry  and  fingerlings  is  a serious  challenge. 
In  the  foregoing  paragraph  you  may  question  the  word 
“pollution”  being  listed  as  a cause  of  “natural”  mortality. 
This  is  somewhat  a paradox  in  that  the  form  of  pollution 
to  which  we  are  referring  occurs  in  some  mountain  or  free- 
stone streams  where  little  or  no  man-made  pollution  can 
be  found.  The  pollution  in  question  is  natural  acidity. 

In  the  strata  composing  some  of  our  mountains  there  is 
little  carbonate  or  related  buffering  compounds  to  be  found. 
Consequently,  the  streams  originating  in  this  soil  type  tend 
to  have  limited  resistance  to  sudden  changes  in  pH;  that 
is  they  have  very  little  buffering  capacity.  They  contain 
almost  no  mineral  matter  except  the  byproducts  of  the 
decomposition  of  plants.  Some  of  these  byproducts  are 
carbon  dioxide,  which  forms  carbonic  acid  in  water,  hu- 
mic acid,  tannic  acid,  and  the  tannin  which  causes  the 
water  to  be  tea-colored.  Depending  upon  the  time  of  year 
in  which  chemical  analyses  may  be  made  of  such  water, 
varying  results  can  be  obtained.  To  find  a pH  of  4.5  and 
a total  alkalinity  of  2 parts  per  million  in  such  water  in 
late  winter  or  early  spring  is  not  uncommon.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  find  a pH  of  6.5  and  a total  alkalinity  of  8 or  10 
parts  per  million  at  the  same  sampling  station  in  the  sum- 
mer is  entirely  possible.  The  total  alkalinity  represents  a 
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Pennsylvania’s  trout  streams  provide  thousands  of  hours  of  recreation  for  fishermen  each  year.  Factors  influencing  the  quality  and 
therefore  the  productivity  of  these  streams  are  greatly  varied.  Recognizing  and  understanding  these  factors  can  be  a real  challenge  to 
those  truly  interested  in  trout  fishing  and  its  future. 


measurement  of  the  ability  to  buffer  the  effects  of  acid. 
As  a good  generalization  one  could  view  a total  alkalinity 
value  below  20  as  representing  relatively  low  buffering 
ability. 

The  problem  just  described  does  not  necessarily  take 
place  each  year,  but  rather  only  when  the  right  set  of  cir- 
cumstances prevail.  It  usually  begins  with  a heavy  snow 
cover  which  remains  on  the  watershed  all  winter.  Under 
this  snow  a certain  amount  of  decomposition  of  the  or- 
ganic matter  described  earlier  takes  place.  The  byproducts 
remain  essentially  in  the  area  due  to  the  fact  that  suffi- 
cient water  is  not  available  to  carry  them  away.  Then  in 
late  winter  of  early  spring  a sudden  thaw  occurs,  flushing 
accumulations  of  these  organic  acids  down  the  stream. 

The  natural  resiliency  of  wild  trout,  especially  brook 
trout  and  the  organisms  upon  which  he  feeds,  is  legendary. 
But  to  ask  him  and  the  caddisfly  larvae,  the  mayfly  and 
stonefly  nymphs  and  all  the  other  common  invertebrates 
which  he  utilizes  as  food  to  withstand  such  drastic  changes 
of  their  environment  is  asking  too  much.  In  such  a situa- 
tion only  a very  few  extremely  hardy  and  stunted  fish  and 
very  few  invertebrates  can  live.  This  situation  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  explain  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
process  or  terms.  Here  is  a stream  often  with  water  fit  to 
drink  and  yet  it  cannot  sustain  even  the  hardy  brookie. 
Remember— for  their  very  survival  all  of  these  organisms 
require  good  water  quality  365  days  per  year,  364  days 
of  good  with  one  day  of  bad  is  not  enough. 


The  most  productive  of  our  streams  in  terms  of  how 
many  pounds  of  trout  food  organisms  and  pounds  of  trout 
they  can  support,  seldom  have  pH  values  less  than  7.0 
nor  total  alkalinities  of  less  than  100  parts  per  million. 
These  streams  start  in  limestone  strata  and  thus  contain 
the  necessary  mineral  matter  to  support  a food  chain  from 
the  one  celled  algae  to  the  largest  trout.  Basically,  natural 
fertility  in  water  is  similar  to  that  of  land.  One  could  not 
expect  to  grow  a good  corn  crop  in  the  land  adjacent  to 
some  of  our  mountain  streams.  Quite  similarly  one  cannot 
expect  to  grow  a good  fish  crop  or  a food  chain  to  sup- 
port it  in  water  that  drains  such  land.  Fortunately  not  all 
of  our  mountain  or  headwater  streams  have  severe  natural 
water  quality  problems  and'  natural  reproduction  of  trout 
in  these  streams  continues  to  be  a priceless  asset  to  us. 

In  this  article  I have  tried  to  point  out  many  of  the 
conditions  influencing  natural  reproduction  which  can  only 
be  successful  when  the  entire  life  cycle  of  a trout  is  com- 
pleted. I have  purposely  excluded  the  activities  of  man 
which  affect  the  natural  reproduction  of  trout.  We  did  so 
in  order  to  give  you  a clearer  picture  of  natural  trout  re- 
production as  it  really  occurs. 

In  the  next  article  in  this  series  I will  delve  into  man’s 
many  activities,  past  and  present,  which  have  affected 
natural  reproduction  of  trout  in  Pennsylvania.  We  will  dis- 
cuss natural  reproduction  in  headwater  streams  where  no 
stocking  takes  place  as  well  as  in  the  larger  and  often 
stocked  streams. 
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by 

Bill  Stair 


SHAD 

ON  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA 


I raised  one  eyebrow  and  squinted  at  my  friend.  I had 
asked  him  to  introduce  me  to  shad  fishing  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna  and  he  told  me. 

“Sure  thing,  drop  around  about  nine  o’clock  next  Satur- 
day.” 

Nine  o’clock!  I had  always  known  him  as  the  guy  who 
itched  to  be  on  Mountain  Creek  or  the  Yellow  Breeches 
at  an  hour  when  the  rustling  of  day  things  and  night 
things  are  still  intermingled,  and  we  had  a sixty  mile  trip 
to  reach  the  tidal  estuary  of  the  mighty  Susky.  “Age  finally 
caught  up  with  the  old  boy”  I muttered  to  myself  and,  as 
if  he  had  plumbed  my  thoughts,  he  assured  me. 


Clair  Koons  holds  nice  pair  of  shad  (upper  left)  taken  from 
pool  below  89  foot  high  Conowingo  Dam  (left)  where 
shad  migration  comes  to  an  end  for  lack  of  effective  fish 
migration  devices.  Koons  made  his  own  jigs  (above).  He 
lands  a herring,  also  while  fishing  the  Susquehanna  below 
Conowingo.  Although  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  shad 
fishery  studies,  it’s  possible  that  herring,  stripers  and  other 
migrating  species  could  also  benefit  from  fish  ladders. 
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“Don’t  worry  about  it,  we’ll  catch  fish  all  right.” 

True  to  his  promise,  I found  myself  sitting  beside  my 
companion-guide,  Clair  Koons,  a studious  industrial  engi- 
neer from  York  who  likes  to  sit  for  a spell  and  ponder 
things  out.  Since  this  includes  fishing,  I listened  attentively 
as  he  talked  about  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Actually  we  were  going  after  quite  a few  limbs  of  the 
family  tree  of  the  Culpeidae,  or  herring  family. 

Branch  herring  are  the  first  to  arrive.  They  hug  the 
shoreline  but  never  take  a hook.  Interspersed,  sparsely  at 
first,  then  in  increasing  quantities,  are  the  hickory  shad, 
peaking  about  the  middle  of  April.  Then  come  the  white 
shad  and  glut  herring  which  hang  towards  the  middle  of 
the  river.  After  the  white  shad  leave  the  poplarback  shad 
make  an  appearance  for  about  two  weeks. 

Positive  identification  between  the  white  and  hickory 
shad  is  that  the  former  has  even  lips,  the  latter  a protrud- 
ing lower  jaw.  The  hickory  weighs  in  at  an  average  of  IV2 
lbs.,  the  white  shad  2 Vi  to  3V2  lbs.  The  poplarback  shad 
has  a scale  that  is  the  perfect  image  of  the  leaf  by  the 
same  name.  The  herring  run  about  12"  and  the  branch 
herring  have  white  body  cavity  lining,  the  glut  herring 
coal  black. 

Time  passes  swiftly  when  you  are  jawboning  about  some- 
thing that  grabs  you  and  it  seemed  only  minutes  before 
we  were  at  the  launch  ramp.  As  we  worked  out  into  the 
current  he  showed  me  how  to  rig  up.  His  rod  choice  is  a 
one  handed  6'  stick,  a high  ratio  reel  filled  with  6 lb. 
mono.  Attached  to  this  is  the  smallest  3-way  swivel  you 
can  find.  A shad  dart  is  rigged  with  a short  dropper,  and 
another  on  a 20"  long  dropper.  You  let  out  about  40  feet 
of  line  \^ith  just  enough  lead  to  feel  the  bottom  once  in 
a while.  If  you  keep  getting  perch  you  are  probably  too 
deep. 

The  two  dart  rig  seems  to  have  an  advantage.  Koons 
gets  most  of  them  on  the  long  dropper  and  frequently  feels 


ably  the  shad  took  a tentative  swipe  at  the  first  dart,  then 
latched  onto  the  second  as  it  passed.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  value  of  the  forward  dart  as  a decoy- 

We  were  using  Vs  oz.  darts,  red  head,  white  body,  calf’s 
tail  hair  dyed  yellow  on  a #2  hook.  Koons  has  tried  many 
color  combinations  over  the  years,  and  since  this  one  has 
been  good  to  him,  he  sticks  to  it. 

He  trolls  as  slowly  as  possible  without  any  forward 
motion  at  all  if  there  is  current.  He  feels  jigging  the  rod 
doesn’t  mean  a thing. 

I watched  enviously  as  Koons  landed  one  and  then  I 
got  my  first  action.  It  was  the  kind  of  strike  that  leaves 
you  wondering  if  you  are  hung  up  for  a second  or  two, 
apparently  the  time  it  takes  the  fish  to  discover  the  morsel 
he  has  snapped  at  is  actually  a one  way  ticket  to  some- 
body’s kitchen.  By  this  time  he  had  developed  decided 
opinions  about  kitchens.  I caught  a glimpse  of  a white 
belly  as  he  did  a half  roll  near  the  surface,  then  he  took 
off,  some  line  paying  out  with  protesting  little  grunts  from 
the  reel  spool.  He  worked  up  stream,  staying  just  abaft 
the  beam  and  soon  I saw  my  first  silvery  shad  enmeshed 
in  the  net. 

The  second  specimen  was  a hickory  and  as  soon  as  he 
felt  the  sting  of  the  barb,  he  took  to  the  air  with  convul- 


sive little  wiggles  instead  of  the  whipsaw  flaps  I have 
often  noticed  in  other  saltwater  acrobats. 

The  tiny  darts  seem  to  have  a magnetic  attraction  for 
fish  all  right.  My  rod  was  propped  against  the  edge  of 
the  boat  while  I fixed  some  gear,  the  tail  hardly  in  the 
water  and  some  roving  little  perch  kept  snapping  at  it 
right  along. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  had  five  male  shad 
and  one  female  shad,  plus  a good  collection  of  hickories, 
glut  herring  and  perch.  I asked  Koons  what  might  be 
considered  an  average  catch  of  shad  in  season  and  his 
answer  made  me  feel  like  I should  have  kept  my  mouth 
shut. 

“Fishing  is  fishing,”  he  said.  “You  might  troll  all  day 
and  get  one  or  you  might  fish  for  a few  hours  and  get 
fifteen  or  twenty.” 

While  you  are  likely  to  get  shad  any  time  of  the  day, 
he  feels  that  in  early  morning  or  late  afternoon  when  the 
gates  are  closed  they  tend  to  gather  in  schools  and  are 
more  inclined  to  strike.  Sometimes  in  the  pool  under  the 
dam  they  get  in  a tizzy,  splashing  on  the  surface,  and, 
if  you  are  a fly  rod  man,  then  is  the  time  to  get  in  your 
licks. 

The  outdoors  has  always  had  an  enduring  hold  on 
Koons.  As  a boy  he  ran  a paper  route  to  get  his  first  equip- 
ment together.  An  annual  deer  hunt  and  safari  to  Virginia 
after  quail  vie  with  upland  game  shooting  and  duck  hunt- 
ing in  the  gun  department. 

He  has  been  intimately  familiar  with  upstate  trout 
streams  and  plugs  for  bass  on  the  Susquehanna  between 
Goldsboro  and  Long  Level. 

An  artisan,  as  well  as  a field  and  stream  addict,  he 
spends  his  winters  making  duck  decoys  and  fishing  lures. 
He  became  interested  in  shad  fishing  right  after  the  war 
and  helped  it  grow  from  the  days  of  the  sad  sack  cliche 
“poor  man’s  salmon”  into  an  enviable  sports  fishery  in  its 
own  right. 

A sea  gull’s  view  of  the  Atlantic  shad  distribution  finds 
them  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  northern  Florida, 
the  Susquehanna  being  in  the  middle  of  the  thickest  popu- 
lation concentration.  After  the  spring  runs,  the  Gulf  of 
Maine  holds  some  sort  of  attraction  and  they  congregate 
there  from  all  points.  In  the  fall  they  mill  around  willy- 
nilly  along  the  coast,  awaiting  the  spring  freshwater  mi- 
gratory urge. 

As  with  all  metabolic  functioning  species,  boy-girl  stuff 
is  triggered  off  by  temperature.  Here  is  their  approximate 
migratory  calendar: 

November  finds  them  in  the  St.  John’s  River,  Florida, 

and  February-March  in  North  Carolina  river  systems. 

Koons  says  mark  your  calendar  for  the  first  of  May  for 

the  Susquehanna.  June  finds  them  in  the  St.  John’s  River 

of  Canada. 

After  the  larval  stage  they  seem  to  have  few  predators 
except  man  but  such  has  been  his  inroads  that  he  can  be 
safely  labeled  Public  Enemy  No.  1 to  Shad  and  Company. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Atlantic  shad  catch  often 
exceeded  45  million  pounds.  The  average  commercial 
catch  in  recent  years  is  about  10  million  pounds. 

The  sportsman’s  take  does  not  contribute  significantly 
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to  the  reduced  shad  population.  The  yearly  catch  is  esti- 
mated at  V2  million  shad  in  one  million  man  days  of  fish- 
ing. 

When  man  got  into  the  act,  he  did  a good  job.  First 
were  canal  feeder  dams,  mill  dams  and  later  power  dams. 
You  can.  add  to  this  pollution,  urbanization  of  watersheds 
and  the  unrestricted  use  of  fishing  devices,  particularly  in 
narrow  channels.  The  use  of  fish  baskets  for  the  once 
marketable  fresh  water  species  killed  untold  thousands  of 
fingerlings  yearly. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  shad  would  use 
the  salmon  fishways  of  the  Bonneville  Dam  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  along  the  Oregon-Washington  border.  This 
brought  up  an  intriguing  question.  Could  the  shad  fishery 
be  reestablished  in  the  upper  Susquehanna?  If  past  events 
cast  future  shadows,  a mere  fraction  of  the  former  fishery 
would  be  rewarding.  The  commercial  catch  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  231,000  pounds  in  1908  and  the  plump  alosa 
sapidissima  were  sold  for  a penny  a piece. 

Large  catches  were  made  on  a 90  mile  stretch  of  the 
river  on  the  west  branch  above  Williamsport  and  com- 
mercial catches  were  recorded  on  the  north  branch  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  330  miles  away  from  tidewater. 

The  Susquehanna  forms  a near  perfect  laboratory  to 
find  out  if  freshwater  shad  fishing  can  be  restored. 

The  immense  drainage  area  from  literally  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  headsprings  forms  a fluvial  outpouring 
of  about  23  billion  gallons  a day  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
In  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Bay  above  Annapolis 
is  the  Susquehanna. 

A federal-state  commission  has  made  a five  year  study 
and  concluded  that  shad  can  hatch  and  the  fingerlings 
prosper  in  the  upper  Susquehanna,  although  there  are 
some  problems.  First  off,  it  will  take  a lot  of  political  to- 
getherness to  get  the  larva  flowing.  Involved  are  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries,  the  states  of  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  The  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  public  utili- 
ties. 

Then  the  terrace  of  dams  must  be  fitted  with  some  de- 
vice to  get  the  shad  over  these  concrete  industrial  mono- 
liths. 

And  then  there  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shad  themselves.  Will 
they  respond  properly  to  man  made  contrivances? 

Shad  have  some  instinct  that  allows  them  to  find  their 
way  through  the  ebb  and  flow  of  deep  ocean  and  estuary 
tidal  currents  to  a freshwater  outlet  but  from  there  on 
they  seem  to  need  a swift  current  to  navigate.  This  is  prob- 
ably coupled  by  some  biological  interlock  to  the  fact  that 


they  must  spawn  in  turbulent  water  to  keep  the  eggs  free 
of  silt. 

There  is  a discernible  pattern  of  activity  below  Cono- 
wingo  dam.  When  the  gates  are  open  and  the  current 
swift,  the  branch  and  hickory  herring  hug  the  shoreline 
and  the  glut  herring  and  white  shad  form  a migrating 
cord  near  the  center  of  the  river.  When  the  gates  are 
closed  they  seem  to  become  confused  and  are  found  all 
over  the  place. 

This  agrees  with  their  habits  in  the  vast  system  of 
sounds  in  North  Carolina.  Uppermost  Albemarle  and  Cur- 
rituck sounds  are  fresh  water  fed  by  a few  sluggish  sea 
level  streams.  They  do  not  support  any  shad  fisheries. 
Starting  about  a hundred  miles  south  are  the  Roanoke, 
Nuse,  Cape  Fear  and  Tar  Rivers.  They  all  develop  a de- 
cided current  from  upland  headwaters  and  all  support  shad 
fisheries,  some  of  them  rivals  to  our  good  friend  the  Susky. 

Then  there  is  what  may  be  a pressing  time  element.  One 
rule  of  thumb  used  by  fish  biologists  is  “the  size  of  the 
run  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  spawn- 
ing area  eliminated  and  vice  versa.”  Right  now  the  spawn- 
ing area  is  the  relatively  tight  pool  below  the  Conowingo 
which  the  shad  must  share  with  fat  catfish  and  voracious 
stripers. 

The  jackpot  question  is,  will  Pennsylvanians  ever  again 
be  able  to  fly  cast  for  shad  at  say,  Northumberland  or 
Tunkhannock?  The  answer  is  don’t  rush  out  and  sell  your 
bass  plugs  and  trout  flies  right  away.  Progress  toward 
actual  fishway  construction  has  been  madeningly  slow. 

There  is  evidence  that  shad  will  migrate  if  suitable  con- 
ditions are  provided.  Fifty  years  ago  three  locks  were  built 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  North  Carolina  and  the  shad 
were  brought  to  a halt.  A few  years  ago  arrangements  were 
made  to  open  the  locks  during  the  spring  run.  The  shad 
caught  on  real  fast  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  shad  stream 
in  the  state.  White  shad  are  caught  almost  exclusively  and 
last  year’s  record  from  the  Cape  Fear  stood  at  5 lbs.  4 oz. 

But  back  to  the  Susquehanna  and  our  good  friend  Clair 
Koons.  With  a burnished  sun  slowly  settling  on  the  power 
dam,  we  made  our  way  back  to  York  where  optimistic 
Elinor  Koons  met  us  with  fish  knife  in  hand. 

I asked  if  I could  watch  her  prepare  a shad  and  she  said. 

“Of  course.  It  would  be  a shame  if  somebody  caught 
a nice  shad  and  didn’t  know  how  to  cook  it.” 

First  off,  she  eschews  the  use  of  foil.  It  steams  a fish 
instead  of  baking  it,  she  contends.  Her  secret  weapon  is 
a greased  brown  paper  bag.  The  fish  are  cleaned,  leaving 
head  and  tail  on,  the  body  cavity  stuffed  with  seasoned 
chopped  onions  and  celery  and  pinned  in  the  paper  bag. 

“This  will  surprise  people,”  she  said.  “You  bake  it  for 
3 hours  in  a 225  degree  oven.  True  to  her  predictions  the 
shad  came  out  a crusty  brown  with  the  needle-like  bones 
softened  so  you  could  eat  a serving  like  hamburg. 

One  other  note  from  the  culinary  department.  Pan  fried 
glut  herring  are  good  to  eat.  This  surprised  me.  Every- 
body either  salts  them  or  digs  out  the  roe  and  throws  the 
carcass  away.  To  pan  fry  them,  you  make  deep  scores, 
almost  to  the  backbone  and  marinate  them  in  lemon  juice. 
Then  roll  them  in  corn  meal,  working  well  into  the  cuts. 

“The  best  tasting  fish  in  the  river,”  I was  told.  And  now 
I believe  it. 
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The  Saga 

of  the  Red  Legged 

March  Fly 


For  a dry  fly  man  a trout  stream  on  a frosty  morning 
in  early  May  is  usually  only  a sweet  promise  of  happy 
times  to  come.  This  morning  was  different.  Surface  feed- 
ing trout  were  very  much  in  evidence  and  it  was  with  a 
degree  of  cautious  optimism  that  I bent  on  a Gordon  and 
went  to  work.  Several  hours  and  many  fly  changes  later  I 
was  still  fishless  and  very  puzzled,  for  the  trout  continued 
to  rise  with  increased  enthusiasm.  The  sparse  mid-day 
Gordon  hatch,  a usual  occurrence  at  this  time  of  year, 
appeared  and  ran  its  brief  course  unnoticed  by  the  trout 
as  they  continued  rising  to  an  insect  form  that  apparently 
was  so  small  that  it  escaped  my  observation. 

Finally,  while  fishing  my  pet  Hewett  Skater,  Lady  Luck 
smiled.  A fine  fifteen-inch  brown  slashed  at  the  big  floater 


and  was  landed  after  a vigorous  struggle.  The  trout  was 
reluctantly  sacrificed  for  the  worthy  cause— a quick  autopsy 
showed  it  was  the  attraction  of  the  Skater  action,  rather 
than  hunger,  that  caused  this  trout  to  strike.  His  stomach 
was  crammed  with  a great  mass  of  blackish  ant-like  insects 
with  bright  red  femur  leg  joints.  The  mystery  was  finally 
revealed  and  I was  introduced  at  last  to  Bibio  femoratus, 
the  Red  Legged  March  Fly. 

The  first  part  of  his  common  name,  red  leg,  is  most  de- 
scriptive indeed.  The  “March”  reference,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  exactly  appropriate  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can version  of  this  insect,  although  his  British  counter- 
part supposedly  does  occur  in  the  month  of  March. 

continued  next  page 
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The  Saga  of  the  Red  Legged  March  Fly 


Until  the  Spring  of  1966,  this  entomological  curiosity 
with  the  offbeat  name  was  virtually  unknown  in  American 
angling  literature  except  for  a brief  mention  in  Wetzel’s 
“TROUT  FLIES,  NATURALS  AND  IMITATIONS,”  and 
Red-Legs  was  certainly  a stranger  to  my  fishing  cronies 
and  myself. 

Rut  in  1967  all  that  was  changed.  The  March  Fly  be- 
came a giant  in  importance  to  a large  segment  of  the 
trout  fishers  of  the  northeast.  On  the  waters  I fished,  he 
was  present  in  vastly  greater  numbers  for  a longer  sus- 
tained period  than  any  fly  hatch  in  memory. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  on  that  spring  day  in  the  Poconos, 
while  sitting  on  the  porch  of  the  historic  Henryville  Lodge, 
the  March  Fly  was  observed  to  be  much  in  evidence, 
weakly  flying,  tumbling  and  piling  up  in  heaps  on  the 
blacktop  drive  under  the  maples.  A1  Ziegler,  the  proprietor, 
informed  us  that  the  fly  had  been  abundant  for  several 
days  and  was  now  approaching  epidemic  proportions.  Re- 
turning to  the  stream  I “hunkered  down”  in  the  current 
as  it  fanned  out  in  the  tail  of  the  Upper  Twin  Pool  and 
there  was  able  to  observe  why  the  trout  were  surface  feed- 
ing so  avidly.  Riding  snug  in  the  surface  film  and  almost 
invisible  except  when  viewed  from  the  proper  slanting 
angle  were  myriads  of  March  Flies.  Once  spotted,  it  was 
easy  to  observe  their  dark  ant-like  body  forms,  with  their 
wings  akimbo  and  their  curious  trademark,  their  blood  red 
leg-parts  struggling  against  the  flow.  Each  square  foot  of 
the  surface  of  that  fabulous  pool  had  its  quota  of  March 
Flies  and  every  trout  was  working  them  over! 

Searching  my  fly  box  for  a reasonable  imitation,  my  ex- 
perience earlier  in  the  day  ruled  out  the  Gordons  which 
were  normally  the  best  hope  for  dry-fly  action  at  this  early 
date  and  the  Skaters  which  may  be  dynamite  at  any  time. 
As  the  closest  approximation,  I chose  a brown  Bivisible 
with  peacock  body  (with  a tinsel  rib,  this  is  a very  popu- 
lar local  fly  known  as  the  Katterman).  In  the  still  water 
among  the  rising  trout  the  Bivisible  drew  a few  refusal- 
type  rises,  but  in  the  fast  water  feeding  into  the  Lower 
Twin  Pool  I hooked  and  released  a fine  rainbow  and  a 
smaller  brown  in  the  evening’s  glow.  The  next  day  I took 
a few  more  fast-water  feeders  on  the  Bivisible  and  even 
managed  to  coax  up  an  occasional  slack-water  smartie  to 
a conventional  Jassid  which  I retrieved  from  my  box  of 
special  low-water  flies  fortunately  stowed  in  my  duffle  bag. 
All  other  floaters  proved  to  be  a complete  waste  of  time, 
and  my  score  was  pretty  bad. 

In  the  ensuing  week  I casually  tied  up  a few  March  Fly 
imitations  following  the  Wetzel  pattern,  having  the  feel- 
ing that  their  occurrence  was  probably  a random  incident 
of  short  duration  which  so  often  happens  in  the  aquatic 
insect  world.  As  it  turned  out  I was  very  wrong.  On  the 
next  Saturday  morning  my  return  to  trout  country  revealed 
the  March  Fly  to  be  completely  dominant  and  the  Wetzel 
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patterns  proved  to  be  no  better  than  the  Bivisibles  and 
inferior  to  the  Jassids  in  fooling  the  slow  water  surface 
feeders.  Belatedly,  my  fishing  companions  and  I turned  to 
our  portable  fly  tying  kits  for  a solution.  After  a painful 
period  of  trial  and  error,  the  patterns  which  evolved  pro- 
vided the  greatest  kind  of  dry-fly  sport  until  the  March 
Fly  hatch  finally  petered  out.  My  notes  show  that  my  red- 
leg  introduction  occurred  on  May  8 and  the  last  fish  found 
crammed  with  March  Flies  occurred  on  May  31,  after 
which  the  red-leg  legions  faded  and  the  normal  Caddis 
hatches  began  to  appear  on  the  scene  in  important  num- 
bers. However,  March  Fly  imitations  worked  well,  particu- 
larly on  problem  fish  until  as  late  as  the  second  week  of 
June. 

Hence  this  fly  virtually  dominated  the  areas  I fish  for 
nearly  four  prime  weeks  of  the  trout  fly  fishing  season. 
This  includes  the  Pocono  streams  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
streams  in  North  Jersey,  to  my  firsthand  knowledge,  with 
strong  evidence  indicating  a much  greater  geographical 
spread.  Some  incidents  relating  to  the  occurrence  and 
range  of  the  March  Fly  are  worth  reporting.  In  mid-May 
I had  occasion  to  fly  to  the  Boston  area  on  a business  trip. 
There  on  the  run-way  black  top  of  Hanscom  Field  I found 
a multitude  of  my  new  friends,  the  March  Fly.  Also,  the 
New  York  City  newspapers  carried  an  account  of  the  oc- 
currence of  a new  insect  form  in  the  vicinity  of  Central 
Park  Lake,  described  as  an  ant-like  weak-flying  insect 
with  bright  red  legs.  The  newspaper  articles  reassured  their 
readers  that  March  Flies  were  completely  harmless,  which 
is  darned  fortunate  because  in  their  multitudes  they  could 
have  really  caused  problems  if  they  were  people-biters  or 
vegetation-destroyers.  They  bear  a resemblance  of  termites 
and  if  they  had  similar  destructive  characteristics  the  po- 
tential damage  in  the  Northeast  would  have  been  catas- 
trophic. Judging  by  these  incidents  the  range  of  the  March 
Fly  covered  quite  a large  hunk  of  territory  in  several  states. 

During  the  peak  of  the  March  Fly  emergence  we  found 
that  anywhere  in  trout  country  our  car  windshields  were 
continually  splattered  with  squashed  red-legs.  Their  abun- 
dance was  such  that  the  porch  and  walkways  at  Henryville 
needed  to  be  swept  several  times  a day,  and  whether  this 
is  a real  or  imaginary  effect,  I had  the  feeling  that  all 
through  the  latter  part  of  the  1966  season  the  trout  on  the 
average  hefted  just  a bit  heavier  in  weight  for  their  length 
than  in  past  years,  due  perhaps  to  the  massive  availability 
of  the  March  Fly  food  supply  for  a sustained  period. 

We  found  that  taking  trout  rising  to  March  Flies  in 
slow  water  required  some  rather  specialized  techniques. 
Because  of  the  amazing  abundance  of  the  flies  on  the  sur- 
face, the  trout  became  not  only  very  selective  but  also 
very  reluctant  to  depart  even  a few  inches  from  their 
chosen  feeding  stations.  This  situation  dictated  precision 
casts  to  present  the  fly  in  the  strike  zone.  Considering  that 
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March  Fly  imitations  are  virtually  invisible  on  the  water 
at  normal  casting  distances  this  presents  a real  challenge. 

The  second  effect  of  the  overwhelming  amount  of  avail- 
able trout  food  was  that  the  trout  were  in  a near-gorged 
state  for  just  about  the  entire  month-long  period  of  March 
Fly  abundance.  This  probably  accounted  for  the  curious 
1 feeding  characteristic  in  that  trout  would  take  only  about 
every  tenth  fly  that  floated  over  their  feeding  zone,  with 
a characteristically  slow  head-and-tail  rise  form  which  is 
often  indicative  of  a trout  feeding  in  the  surface  film.  The 
result  was  a more  or  less  regular  and  very  deliberate  feed- 
ing tempo.  When  we  finally  recognized  this  timing  and 
took  advantage  of  each  trout’s  natural  feeding  rhythm  our 
success  ratio  of  hooked  surface  feeders  improved  notice- 
ably. This  technique  requires  close  study.  A good  bit  of 
patience  is  needed  to  hold  off  during  the  non-productive 
period  and  cast  only  when  your  observation  indicates  that 
your  trout  is  likely  to  be  receptive  to  your  offering,  but 
during  the  March  Fly  hatch  it  paid  off  well  indeed. 

In  all  cases  delicate  tackle  and  long  fine  leaders  were 
required,  even  in  the  relatively  high  water  of  early  May, 
in  order  to  float  the  imitations  properly  in  the  surface  film. 
The  normal  tippet  for  the  size  18  imitation  was  .0047 
diameter  platyl.  We  resorted  to  ,0040  diameter  when  using 
size  20  flies  on  shy  fish  in  low  water  and  were  able  on 
occasion  to  drop  back  to  heavier  .0059  diameter  when 
using  the  size  16  patterns  in  broken  water  pockets. 

In  the  matter  of  selecting  a rod  and  line  for  this  type 
of  fishing,  my  little  7-foot  Leonard  Baby  Catskill  rod  with 
an  HEH  line  proved  best  for  all  March  Fly  fishing  except 
for  extremely  windy  conditions.  Then  a more  substantial 
8-footer  was  needed  to  buck  the  breeze. 

Relatively  little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  life  cycle  of 
the  March  Fly,  according  to  those  of  my  angling  acquain- 
tances who  are  knowledgeable  amateur  entomologists.  The 
prevailing  opinion  is  that  they  are  aquatic  insects  (but 
what  about  the  Boston  Airport?).  Wetzel  reported  finding 
them  emerging  from  mud  banks  along  his  streams.  The 
really  important  questions  to  fly  fishers  are  what  caused 
their  peak  numbers  in  1966  and  will  they  continue  to 
occur. 

Before  describing  the  March  Fly  patterns  which  worked 
best  for  us,  there  are  two  construction  details  that  are 
important.  First,  all  imitations  must  be  tied  Jassid-style. 
That  is  the  hackles  are  to  be  clipped  top  and  bottom  be- 
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fore  adding  the  wings  to  provide  the  flat  silhouette  which 
permits  the  fly  to  float  in  the  surface  film.  (This  was  the 
reason  why  the  original  Wetzel  pattern  failed  on  slack- 
water  feeders).  Second,  when  finishing  off  the  fly  the  head 
should  be  prominent  and  wound  rather  large  to  enhance 
the  termite-like  appearance.  This  large-head  effect  can  be 
conveniently  accomplished  and  at  the  same  time  the  dur- 
ability of  the  fly  can  be  greatly  improved  by  leaving  the 
wing-butts  long  and  untrimmed  after  setting  the  wings  and 
then  doubling  them  back  toward  the  hook  bend,  winding 
the  head  over  the  reversed  butts.  (Incidentally,  this  last 
gimmick  is  useful  for  all  Jassid-type  flies  to  provide  longer 
fly  life  particularly  after  a few  trout  have  chewed  your 
pet  creations).  Our  most  successful  March  Fly  patterns 
are  tied  as  follows: 

HOOK  SIZE  16,  18,  and  20  light  wire  IX  long  shank 
Mustad  94840  or  equal. 

TYING  THREAD  Black 

BODY  Black  dyed  seal  dubbed  body  preferred.  Other 
black  fur  or  peacock  herl  is  ok. 

HACKLE  Furnace  tied  palmer  style.  The  finest  dry  fly 
quality  is  required  to  float  the  fly  properly  on  the  few 
fibers  remaining  after  the  trimming  operation  described 
previously. 

WINGS  Two  blue  dun  hackle  tips  individually  treated 
with  lacquer  to  form  two  translucent  wings.  Lacquer 
should  be  permitted  to  dry.  The  wings  are  then  tied 
flat  and  slightly  separated  over  the  body.  An  alternate 
wing  feather  is  imported  English  blue  coot  covert  feath- 
ers. These  were  discovered  by  my  good  friend  }im  Ong 
and  seem  to  work  equally  well  particularly  for  those  of 
us  who  hate  to  use  our  precious  dun  hackles  on  any- 
thing but  Hendricksons. 

Please  note  that  these  patterns  are  highly  specialized  and 
are  in  no  way  intended  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  trout 
fishing  situations.  The  March  Fly  imitation  will  not  likely 
ever  compete  with  the  Cahill,  Coachman  or  Blue  Dun  for 
universal  popularity.  Friend  Bibio  may  very  likely  return 
to  the  world  of  oblivion  from  which  he  came  and  we  may 
fish  for  years  without  seeing  him  in  numbers  again;  but  I, 
for  one,  remembering  the  spring  of  1966  will  always  find 
room  in  my  fly  box  for  a few  March  Fly  imitations. 
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STOLEN  EQUIPMENT 


Year  after  year,  usually  early  in  the 
spring  when  small  boats  begin  making 
their  appearance  on  the  waterways 
and  there  are  still  too  few  fishermen 
and  visitors  around,  that  old  bugaboo 
of  thefts  and  vandalism  puts  in  an  ap- 
pearance. 

It  seems  that  no  matter  what  the 
boat  owner  does  to  safeguard  his  craft 
if  someone  wants  it,  or  any  of  the  ac- 
cessories, no  amount  of  chain  or  pad- 
locks will  keep  it  intact  and  some 
weekend  when  the  owner  appears 
laden  with  gear  for  a fishing  trip  he 
finds  a length  of  chain  but  nothing 
attached  to  the  other  end. 

Trying  to  determine  how  many 
boats,  and  related  accessories,  are 
stolen  during  the  year  is  a task  in  itself 
since  most  thefts  are  reported— if  re- 
ported at  all— to  township  or  municipal 
authorities  rather  than  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police.  This  would  require 
checking  every  police  station  in  the 
state  in  order  to  arrive  at  a reasonable 
count. 

James  Cox,  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation, Pennsylvania  State  Police, 
reports  that  the  State  police  entered 


38  stolen  boats  in  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  during  1970  and 
this  figure  represents  only  a fraction 
of  those  stolen. 

Local  police  agencies,  says  Jim, 
handle  many  more  such  cases.  At  the 
same  time  he  mentioned  that  State 
authorities  maintain  no  specific  rec- 
ords on  stolen  boats,  motors  or  acces- 
sories. Instead  these  items  are  simply 
grouped  together  as  “stolen  property.” 

Boat  thefts,  said  Jim,  are  much  like 
automobile  thefts  with  most  of  them 
made  easy  by  the  owners.  To  make  it 
more  difficult  for  potential  thieves  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  issued  the 
following  suggestions: 

1.  Lock  the  outboard  motor  to  the 
boat,  and  chain  and  lock  the  boat  to 
some  immovable  object  when  not  in 
use. 

2.  When  the  boat  will  not  be  used 
for  a prolonged  period  of  time  remove 
it  to  more  secure  storage. 

3.  Do  not  leave  fishing  tackle,  oars, 
paddles,  skiis,  buoyant  cushions  or 
other  accessories  in  an  unattended 
boat. 


4.  If  you  are  unable  to,  have  some- 
one else  check  your  boat  periodically 
if  it  is  moored  at  a remote  location. 

5.  To  aid  in  recovery,  if  something 
is  stolen,  record  serial  numbers  of  the 
boat  and  motor.  Put  a personal  identi- 
fying mark  on  all  of  your  equipment 
at  some  inconspicuous  place. 

I might  add,  as  a sixth  suggestion, 
that  a recent  photograph  of  your  rig 
could  be  extremely  helpful  in  recovery. 
Photograph  the  boat,  the  motor  and 
trailer  (even  shoot  a few  closeups  of 
serial  numbers  or  unusual  features) 
and  you  have  something  in  black  and 
white,  or  color,  which  authorities  can 
use  in  locating  the  stolen  craft. 

NEW  SAILBOAT 
ASSOCIATION 

While  searching  for  information  on 
the  new  Moraine  Sailing  Club  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  I found  not  that  or- 
ganization but  a new  sailing  class 
called  the  MacDinghy  Class  Associa- 
tion which,  by  now,  is  about  a year 
and  a half  old. 

According  to  Walter  H.  Wesner,  of 
229  Marion  Dr.,  McMurray,  Pa.,  the 
organization  has  52  active  members, 
most  of  whom  are  located  in  the 
greater  Pittsburgh  area  from  McMur- 
ray in  the  south  to  Butler  in  the  north 
to  Beaver  and  Allison  Park  plus  a few 
members  from  Gibsonia,  Slippery 
Rock,  Indiana,  New  Wilmington  and 
Ebensburg,  and  one  from  out  of  state. 

Sixteen  people  attended  the  initial 
meeting,  held  at  the  Wesner  residence, 
after  which  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Wesner,  as  president;  Don 
Edwards,  85  Quail  Hill  Lane,  Pitts- 
burgh, vice  president;  Chuck  Watson, 
135  Oakridge  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  trea- 
surer; Karl  McGhee,  112  Westchester 
Dr.,  Pittsburgh,  measurer;  Marianne 
Wesner,  secretary;  Lida  Morrow,  1007 
Delafield  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  publicity; 
and  Kandy  Smith,  608  Field  Club  Rd., 
Pittsburgh,  editor  of  the  “MacGa- 
zette,”  the  official  newsletter  of  the  as- 
sociation which  claims  Pittsburgh  as  its 
National  headquarters. 

A number  of  activities  are  sched- 
uled for  the  year  including  the  tradi- 
tional Governor’s  Cup  Regatta  on  or 
about  May  22,  and  the  National 
Championships  during  the  second 
weekend  of  September. 


Photographing  your  boat  will  not  make  it  theft  proof  but  the  photo  will  help  to  have 
it  recovered  in  the  event  it  is  stolen. 
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ACCIDENT  REPORT  Marine  Education  Specialist 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

THE  WATERWAYS  PATROLMAN- 


CRUISER-CAMPER 
ON  DISPLAY 

Each  year  the  Eastern  Sports  and 
Outdoor  Show  at  Harrisburg  has 
among  its  boating  displays  something 
really  brand  new  to  show  the  visitors. 

One  year  it  was  an  overturned  fiber- 
glass boat  which  formed  the  top  cover 
of  a small  tent  trailer  when  not  in  use. 
This  year  it  was  a new  24  foot  cruiser- 
cafhper  which  was  developed  for  use 
on  both  land  and  water. 

Although  it  may  look  a bit  odd 
tucked  away  on  some  land  locked 
camp  site,  surrounded  by  conventional 
trailers  and  tents,  it  was  designed  for 
that  purpose  with  easy  access  over  the 
transom  via  a folding  stairway. 

Constructed  a fiberglass,  with  ure- 
thane foam  for  flotation,  the  cruiser- 
camper  features  fold-away  bunks,  a 
36  x 50  inch  dining  table  which  pulls 
up  for  dining  and  folds  down  for 
sleeping,  stand-up  shower  and  holding 
tank  toilet,  a galley  with  a three  burn- 
er propane  range  and  oven,  stainless 
steel  sink,  refrigerator  and  a fully 
equipped  instrument  panel. 

Powered  with  a standard  120  hp 
inboard/outboard  drive  engine,  with 
options  up  to  210  hp,  the  cruiser- 
camper  also  features  deluxe  wall-to- 
wall  indoor-outdoor  carpeting,  a pres- 
sure water  system,  12/115  volt  electri- 
cal system  with  a shoreside  plug-in, 
complete  interior  lighting,  water  stor- 
age, 50  gallon  fuel  storage,  sliding  tint- 
ed windows  with  screens,  bathroom 
exhaust  fan,  bilge  pump  and  bilge 
blower  in  the  engine  compartment. 

It  is  24  feet,  one  and  one  half  inch 
long  at  the  center  line;  has  an  eight 
foot  beam  amidships  and  at  the  tran- 
som, while  the  17  foot  long  by  7 foot 
wide  cabin,  with  headroom  up  to  6V2 
feet  high,  can  easily  be  divided  into 
separate  rooms.  The  craft  has  27  to  29 
inches  of  freeboard  at  anchor,  and 
weighs  approximately  4,250  lbs. 

There  is  also  plenty  of  storage  space 
so  you  can  keep  it  packed  and  ready 
to  go!  The  dinette  area  offers  storage 
as  do  all  the  seats,  plus  a hanging 
locker  and  galley  cabinets  or  a stor- 
age area  of  over  60  cubic  feet  with 
room  for  blankets,  pillows  and  food. 

So  now  you  can  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  make  a decision  as  to 
whether  to  buy  a boat  or  a trailer.  Buy 
this  one  and  you’ve  got  both! 


FIRST  FATALITY 

Pennsylvania’s  first  boating  fatality 
of  1971  occurred  on  Little  Pine  Creek 
in  Lycoming  late  in  February.  The 
vessel  involved  was  a fifteen  foot  plas- 
tic canoe.  Two  adult  males  were  on 
board. 

Due  to  the  time  of  year  both  oc- 
cupants were  dressed  in  heavy  winter 
clothing  and  wearing  boots.  It  appears 
that  the  canoeists  attempted  to  make 
a turn,  were  caught  by  the  strong 
current,  and  then  were  swept  against 
a stump.  The  canoe  capsized. 

Both  men  were  thrown  into  the 
water.  One  was  able  to  hold  onto  the 
canoe  which  by  then  was  upside  down 
and  held  fast  by  the  stump.  The  man 
who  was  unable  to  hold  onto  the 
canoe  was  swept  downstream  by  the 
current.  He  drowned.  In  the  mean- 
time the  other  got  out  of  his  heavy 
clothing  and  boots  and  swam  to  shore. 
The  victim  was  reported  to  be  a “very 
good”  swimmer. 

This  accident  occurred  within  a 
State  Park  where  park  rules  require 


If  you’re  thinking  about  doing  some 
floating  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  this  spring  (or 
anytime)  then  you  may  be  interested 
in  a canoe  guide  available  through  the 
Bucktail  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

The  guide,  officially  known  as  “80 
Miles  of  Wilderness  Adventure— 
Chinklacamoose  Wilderness  Canoe 
Trip,”  was  prepared  during  several 
seasons  of  canoeing  by  O.  Lynn  Frank, 
chairman  of  the  Trails  and  Awards 
Committee  for  the  Clearfield  District 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It  will 
“guide”  you  from  Clearfield  in  Clear- 
field County  to  North  Bend  just  down- 
stream from  Renova  in  Clinton  Coun- 
ty- 

Along  the  way  you’ll  pass  through 
some  very  scenic  country  and  although 
the  water  quality  of  the  West  Branch 
itself  suffers  dearly  from  acid  mine 


the  use  of  a fife  saving  device  in  all 
types  of  craft.  However,  State  law 
at  this  time  does  not  require  life  sav- 
ing devices  in  foot  or  hand  propelled 
craft  on  other  waters. 

There  are  several  things  that  prob- 
ably could  have  prevented  this  loss 
of  life.  First  and  most  important  would 
have  been  the  wearing  of  a life  saving 
device— especially  at  that  time  of  year 
when  the  water  was  high  and  cold. 
The  odds  are  against  the  best  swim- 
mers when  wearing  heavy  clothes, 
heavy  shoes  or  boots,  and  fighting  a 
strong  current.  It  only  takes  minutes 
for  the  effect  of  the  cold  water  to  sap 
one’s  strength. 

We  do  not  say  every  boatman  should 
wear  a life  saving  device  all  the  time 
but  there  are  times  when  they  should. 
As  a boater— no  matter  what  kind  of 
boat  you  use—  you  should  know  when 
it  is  time  to  wear  them  and  then  do 
so.  Don’t  count  on  your  swimming 
ability  to  save  you.  It  just  won’t  always 
work! 


drainage  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside, occasional  small  feeder  streams 
can  provide  challenging  brook  trout 
fishing. 

Mr.  Frank  has  separated  the  trip 
into  five  comfortable  segments.  They 
may  be  cruised  in  succession  or  indi- 
vidually. Suggested  time  for  the  entire 
trip  is  six  days  although  it  may  be  run 
faster.  The  booklet  also  provides  an 
interesting  account  of  some  of  the 
earliest  “boaters”  on  the  river,  the 
lumbermen  who  floated  large  timber 
rafts  downstream  each  spring.  Many 
of  the  landmarks  they  used  are  de- 
scribed. 

Although  written  primarily  for 
Scout  groups,  the  booklet  should  be 
well  worth  the  $1.50  cost  to  anyone 
planning  a trip  on  this  section  of  the 
river.  Order  it  from:  Bucktail  Coun- 
cil/BSA/49  East  Long  Ave./DuBois, 
Pa.  15801. 


FLOATING  THE  WEST  BRANCH 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 


LOST  CARGO 

■ While  patrolling  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Wallenpaupack, 
I noticed  a family  on  their  snowmobile  with  a small  im- 
provised trailer  or  toboggan  behind.  They  were  just  start- 
ing out  and  had  two  persons  on  the  snowmobile  and 
two  others  on  the  toboggan.  About  40  feet  out  the 
toboggan  came  unhitched.  The  operator  of  the  snowmo- 
bile didn’t  know  it  and  just  kept  going  so  I stopped  and 
asked  if  I could  help.  I loaded  the  two  people  and  their 
toboggan  in  my  car,  and  drove  them  around  to  the  next 
point  so  when  the  persons  on  the  snowmobile  came  along 
there  was  their  caboose  and  two  passengers  waiting  for 
them.  They  sure  were  surprised!  Wonder  how  far  they 
would  have  gone  before  they  noticed  that  they  had  lost 
something. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  BARTLEY  (Pike-Wayne  Counties) 


TWO  IS  HIS  LIMIT 

■ While  patrolling  Wykoff  Run  with  Game  Protector 
Erickson  we  had  come  across  a small  boy  sitting  on  a cul- 
vert along  the  road.  We  asked  him  if  he  had  his  limit  and 
he  replied  he  thought  he  did  so  Game  Protector  Erickson 
asked  him  if  he  knew  what  the  limit  was.  His  reply?  “My 
limit  is  about  two  and  I have  two,  so  I guess  I have  the 
limit.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  STANLEY  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County) 


1 


“SOCK  IT  TO  ’EM”! 

■ Special  waterways  patrolman  Denzil  Cutright  and  I 
stopped  on  routine  patrol  one  day  to  inspect  some  roadside 
bags  of  garbage  in  hope  of  finding  a clue  to  the  guilty 
party.  While  we  discussed  the  mess,  Special  patrolman  Ed 
Teck  came  along  in  civilian  attire  and  proceeded  to  hand 
me  some  Angler  subscriptions  and  money.  During  this 
exchange,  a lady  drove  by  and  noticed  the  action.  She 
stopped  her  car,  cranked  down  the  window  and  yelled  to 
us  to  “Sock  it  to  ’em,”  apparently  thinking  Teck  was  the 
guilty  party. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  DONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 


NO  FISHING  ROD 

■ Last  spring  Special  waterways  patrolman  Zane  Roberts 
and  Bill  Ager  and  I stopped  for  coffee  near  Corry.  Seeing 
our  uniforms,  the  waitress  started  talking  about  her  hus- 
band’s fishing  trips.  She  said  he  often  dug  some  worms  and 
went  fishing  but  never  caught  any  fish.  Mr.  Roberts  asked 
what  kind  of  rod  did  he  use.  Her  answer?— “he  never 
takes  one  of  those  with  him!” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  CARTER  (Eastern  Erie  County) 


NON-SWIMMERS? 

■ A couple  of  years  ago  while  stocking  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Clarion  River  pre-season  I made  a stop  at  a well 
known  bridge  in  the  Village  of  Wilcox.  Between  200-300 
trout  were  released  and  as  we  got  ready  to  move  on  a fel- 
low came  up  and  asked  “aren’t  you  going  to  put  any 
fish  in  that  hole.”  I walked  over  to  where  he  had  pointed 
to  see  what  he  was  talking  about.  It  was  approximately 
30  feet  downstream  from  where  the  fellows  had  just 
stocked  all  the  trout!  Guess  he  didn’t  figure  they  could 
swim  that  far. 


— Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 


IT’S  TRUE! 

■ While  stocking  the  First  Fork  of  Sinnemahoning  Creek 
last  year  a fisherman  from  the  Pittsburgh  area  told  me, 
he  had  fished  for  20  years  and  that  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  seen  any  fish  stocked  in  the  stream.  He  said 
he  had  often  wondered  when  he  read  in  the  paper  about 
the  number  and  kind  of  trout  that  were  being  stocked  if 
it  wasn’t  just  a come  on  but  that  after  seeing  a real  stock- 
ing he  couldn’t  wait  to  get  home  and  tell  the  other  fellows 
in  the  shop  where  he  worked  that  what  you  read  in  the 
papers  about  stocking  is  true! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter  County) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


THIN  ICE 

■ While  checking  for  safe  ice  on  Conneaut  Lake,  early  last 
winter,  I spotted  several  men  out  on  the  ice  about  100 
yards  from  shore.  I checked  the  depth  and  found  it  to  be 
3"  to  4"  with  a good  amount  of  give  to  it.  This  meant  you 
should  use  extreme  caution  then  I recognized  one  of  the 
ice  fishermen  as  a local  resident  who  had  fallen  through 
the  ice  last  season.  When  I cautioned  him  about  the  ice, 
he  said  he  remembered  very  well  falling  through  the  ice 
last  season  and  brought  50  feet  of  rope  along  in  case  he 
fell  through  again.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  this  was  the 
50  feet  of  rope  was  rolled  up  in  a basket  with  his  fish- 
ing gear.  If  he  fell  through  the  ice,  he  would  almost  cer- 
tainly lose  contact  with  the  basket— and  rope— during  the 
excitement. 

Safety,  as  always,  seems  to  be  the  least  considered 
“piece”  of  equipment  to  be  brought  along  with  many  of 
our  ice  fishermen. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WARREN  BEAVER  (W.  Crawford  County) 

NO  NEEDLE  MARKS 

■ Last  spring  Special  Waterways  Patrolman  John  Karlin 
and  I were  patroling  the  Monongahela  River  when  we 
apprehended  two  young  men  who  were  of  the  “Hippie 
Generation”— long  hair,  beard,  etc.— fishing  without  licenses. 

After  explaining  their  rights  to  them  and  further  explain- 
ing the  field  acknowledgment  they  asked  what  would 
happen  if  they  just  didn’t  pay  the  prescribed  amount. 

I told  them  that  if  they  couldn’t  pay  after  a hearing 
they  would  go  to  the  county  jail.  To  this  the  one  said 
“like  wow  man,  my  old  lady  keeps  telling  me  I’ll  get  put 
in  the  clink  for  dope,  booze  or  women,  but  wait  until  I 
tell  her  I’m  going  to  jail  for  fishing.” 

But  after  thinking  over  going  to  jail  he  went  home  to 
borrow  the  money  from  his  mother.  As  he  paid  the  fine  he 
told  us  “do  you  know  what,  my  old  lady  pulled  up  my 
shirt  sleeve  and  checked  for  needle  marks  when  I told  her 
I needed  twenty -five  bucks.” 

Deputy  Karlin  and  I really  had  a laugh  after  we  left  our 
hippie  friend  off. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (Allegheny  County) 

LONG  DISTANCE  WALLEYE 

■ Several  months  ago  I received  a letter  from  a Duryea 
fisherman,  Mr.  Paul  Paczkorvski.  The  letter  contained  a 
metal  fish  tag  taken  from  a 26“  walleye,  weighing  6 lbs., 
14  oz.  Caught  in  the  N.  B.  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
the  Station  Power  Plant,  Harding,  at  6:30  PM  on  Dec. 
5,  1969. 

This  tag  was  a New  York  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment tag  and  I forwarded  it  to  a Mr.  Wm.  A.  Pearce,  Chief 
Aquatic  Biologist,  giving  him  the  information  that  was  in 
Mr.  Paczkorvski’s  letter.  The  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  answered  stating  that  this  walleye  was  a fe- 
male and  had  been  captured  by  electro-fishing  at  the  base 
of  Goudey  Station  Dam  in  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  That  wall- 
eye had  traveled  nearly  200  miles  down  the  N.  B.  of  the 
Susquehanna! 

CLAIR  FLEEGER,  Supervisor  (Region  III) 


“I  DON’T  CARE  IF  HE  DOES  HAVE  THE  RIGHT 
OF  WAY— I WANT  TO  GET  THERE  FIRST!” 

WHAT  BAIT? 

■ Of  four  muskies  caught  from  Pymatuning  Lake  last 
spring,  the  first  recorded  was  38”  and  hit  a minnow;  the 
next  was  4414",  and  was  also  taken  on  a minnow;  the 
same  day  there  was  a 44",  26  pounder  taken  from  the 
shore  on  a nightcrawler  and  the  following  day  a 39  incher 
was  caught  near  the  Spillway  on  a minnow.  About  the 
same  time  L.  C.  Cleveland  caught  a 30“  walleye  on  a 
doughball.  Moral— use  opposite  baits  for  your  game  fish 
and  you  may  come  up  with  a beauty.  How  about  a 
record  carp  or  catfish  on  a large  plug  or  live  sucker. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WARREN  L.  BEAVER  (W.  Crawford  County) 

ILLEGAL  “ FISHERMAN ” SPOTTED 

■ Last  summer  Ruth  and  Ray  Glaspell  were  visiting  Ben- 
ner Springs  Hatchery  when  Ray,  who  is  also  a Special 
waterways  patrolman  noticed  a “violation.”  A “fisherman” 
was  leaving  the  ground  with  an  illegal  catch.  They  had 
seen  a cat  fishing  one  of  the  ponds.  It  finally  caught  a nice 
trout  and  headed  for  a quiet  spot  to  enjoy  a fresh  meal. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  CARTER  (Eastern  Erie  County) 

READ  SIGN,  PLEASE! 

■ While  working  at  my  desk  one  day,  I heard  my  children 
talking  as  they  were  eating  their  lunch.  They  had  picked 
up  some  apples  that  had  fallen  from  the  tree  outside  and 
had  set  up  a stand  to  sell  them.  My  oldest  daughter  asked 
the  youngest,  “How  much  are  you  charging  for  the 
apples?”  to  which  the  young  one  replied,  “Go  and  look  at 
the  sign.”  This  was  repeated  a few  times  until  my  curiosity 
was  aroused  so  I called  her  into  the  office  and  asked  the 
same  question.  I was  rewarded  with  the  same  answer. 
When  I remarked  that  if  she  were  selling  the  apples,  she 
should  know  what  the  price  was,  she  replied,  “You  know 
that  I can’t  read,  so  if  you  want  to  know  how  much  they 
are,  look  at  the  sign.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  CORTEZ  (Clarion  County) 
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FLY  TYING/Chauncy  K.  Lively 
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The  spinned  or  imago  stage  of  the  Green  Drake  is  known 
variously  as  the  Grey  Drake,  Black  Drake  or  Coffin  Fly  but 
the  latter  appears  to  have  gained  widest  acceptance,  main- 
ly because  of  the  fly’s  eerie  appearance  in  flight.  With  its 
dark  wings  and  contrasting  white  body,  the  Coffin  Fly  is 
visible  for  long  distances  in  the  diminishing  light  of  even- 
ing. So  dramatic  is  the  Green  Drake’s  change  in  appear- 
ance after  transposition  from  dun  to  spinner  that  many 
anglers  think  of  the  two  stages  as  two  distinct  insects. 

Numerically  the  emergence  of  Green  Drake  duns  is  rare- 
ly as  impressive  as  the  fall  of  spinners.  On  streams  where 
the  hatch  is  considered  sparse  the  emergence  of  duns  may 
begin  relatively  early  in  the  day  and  continue  until  late 
afternoon,  with  few  emerging  flies  visible  to  the  angler  at  a 
given  time.  To  the  casual  observer  it  would  seem  unlikely 
that  such  a meager  showing  could  be  called  a hatch.  But 
the  accumulation  of  duns  over  the  course  of  the  day  can  be 
appreciated  by  inspecting  the  foliage  along  the  stream  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Then,  when  the  great  flights  of  spinners 
assemble  in  the  evening,  one  gets  a true  picture  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  hatch. 

Knowing  that  a heavy  fall  of  Coffin  Fly  spinners  will 
bring  large  trout  to  the  surface,  many  veteran  Green 
Drake  anglers  prefer  to  choose  a known  location  of  a big 
fish  and  to  wait  until  it  starts  feeding  steadily  before  be- 
ginning to  cast.  It’s  sound  strategy  because  random  casting 
—or  the  commotion  caused  by  landing  lesser  trout— will 
often  keep  the  big  one  down.  Too,  it’s  a good  idea  to  have 
several  such  places  in  mind  in  the  event  that  the  spinners 
don’t  come  down  at  the  first  location.  The  spinner  fall  is 
not  necessarily  uniform  over  the  entire  stream,  nor  does 
the  appearance  of  Coffin  Flies  in  the  air  guarantee  they 
will  be  on  the  water  the  same  evening. 

Once,  on  a Clinton  County  stream,  I had  chosen  a fine 
pool  for  my  evening  fishing,  a pool  where  I knew  several 
good  trout  resided.  I had  arrived  well  before  dark  and  was 
content  to  sit  on  a streamside  rock,  watching  the  water  and 
drinking  the  sounds  of  nature  until  the  expected  spinners 
arrived.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the  big  white-bodied  flies  ap- 
peared just  above  the  tree-tops,  dropping  ever  lower,  and 
suddenly  they  were  on  the  water.  The  first  trout  to  feed 
were  two  yearlings,  taking  the  spent  spinners  in  splashy, 
treble  rises,  characteristic  of  small  trout.  Further  down  the 
pool  other  trout  began  to  rise  and  soon  the  water  was  fairly 
churning  in  a frenzy  of  feeding.  Barely  mustering  enough 
will  power  to  resist  fishing,  I scanned  the  water  until  at 
last  I found  what  I’d  hoped  to  see.  In  the  eddying  water 
behind  a boulder  a pointed  snout  silently  parted  the  sur- 


Female imago  of  Ephemera  guttulata:  the  Coffin  Fly  spinner 


face  and  a Coffin  Fly  disappeared.  Then  it  happened  again 
and  I knew  it  was  time  to  end  my  vigil  and  begin  fishing. 

The  next  hour  was  a busy  one  for  I had  the  good  for- 
tune to  land  four  exceptional  brown  trout,  all  rising  in  the 
same  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner  at  their  chosen  stations. 
At  dusk  I had  a brief  encounter  with  a fifth  trout  which 
promptly  frayed  my  leader  on  a sunken  boulder  and  broke 
away.  I was  reeling  in  when  my  two  companions  came 
into  view.  Assuming  that  they  must  have  been  having  the 
same  kind  of  sport  I had,  I was  surprised  when  they  told 
me  that  they  had  spent  the  evening  at  a pool  upstream, 
awaiting  a rise  that  never  began.  There  the  Coffin  Flies 
had  appeared  in  the  air  over  the  pool  but  suddenly  van- 
ished before  they  reached  the  water.  I had  been  luckier 
than  I knew,  but  my  friends  would  have  to  wait  for  an- 
other evening  and  another  fall  of  spinners. 

Unlike  the  Green  Drake  dun,  the  Coffin  Fly  spinner 
floats  flush  on  the  surface  film,  assuming  the  spent  attitude 
typical  of  the  dying  female  imago  following  egg-laying. 
The  imprint  made  on  the  surface  by  the  prone  body  and 
wings  of  the  spinner  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
dun,  whose  abdomen  and  wings  are  held  clear  of  the 
water.  The  difference  is  recognizable  by  trout  and  a 
successful  spinner  pattern  demands  the  flat-floating  char- 
acteristics of  the  natural. 

The  Coffin  Fly  spinner  pattern  shown  in  the  photo-se- 
quence is  the  product  of  much  experimentation  and  the 
general  design  may  be  used  to  represent  any  and  all  may- 
fly spinners,  provided  appropriate  adjustments  are  made  to 
match  size  and  color.  The  detached  body  is  made  by  re- 
versing the  barbules  of  a large  hackle,  coating  the  inside 
surface  with  vinyl  cement,  and  after  the  tails  have  been 
set  in  place  the  hackle  is  rolled  between  the  fingertips. 
Rolling  causes  the  tacky  barbules  to  adhere  to  each  other 
longitudinally  around  the  center  rib  in  a tapered,  cylin- 
drical form.  The  result  is  a completely  flexible  body  of  the 
desired  shape  and  translucency. 

The  broad,  flat  wings  are  formed  from  hackle  wound 
parachute  style  around  the  base  of  a monofilament  loop 
and  bunched.  A knot  in  the  doubled  monofilament  (Fig. 
6)  and  positioned  about  1/16"  above  the  shank  prevents 
the  wound  hackle  from  riding  up  the  monofil,  confining  the 
turns  close  to  the  hook.  The  completed  fly  is  a good  float- 
er, extremely  light  in  weight  and  almost  indestructible. 

The  Green  Drake  hatch  and  its  fall  of  Coffin  Fly  spin- 
ners offer  some  of  the  most  exciting  dry-fly  fishing  of  the 
entire  season.  It’s  a time  for  the  big  trout  and  tall  tales  of 
derring-do.  But  don’t  be  deluded  into  thinking  it’s  always 
the  “duffers’  fortnight,”  so  aptly  described  in  the  past. 
Large  trout  seem  to  reach  a higher  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion each  season  and  the  angler  should  arm  himself  not 
only  with  the  most  carefully  tied  flies  but  a preparatory 
fine-tuning  of  his  casting. 
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TYING  THE 
COFFIN  FLY  SPINNER 


1.  Prepare  a detached  body  as  follows:  Select  a large 
white  hackle  and  hold  it  with  dull  side  toward  you. 
Stroke  barbules  below  the  tip  toward  hackle  butt 
and  hold  in  position  shown.  Adjust  hold  so  that  the 
length  of  center  rib  between  thumb  and  barbule 
separation  is  equal  to  full  length  of  a size  #12 
dry  fly  hook,  including  eye  and  bend.  With  point 
of  scissors  cut  center  rib  next  to  thumb,  as  shown, 
and  with  right  hand  reach  under  and  remove  sev- 
ered hackle  butt.  For  tails  select  three  straight 
black  bear  hairs  (or  black  hackle  barbules)  and  lay 
them  aside. 

2 With  bodkin  needle  coat  the  reversed  barbules  to 
thumb  with  vinyl  cement  and  quickly  set  tails  in 
cement  at  position  shown.  Hold  in  this  position  un- 
til cement  begins  to  lose  glaze. 

3.  Then  roll  hackle  between  thumb  and  forefinger, 
making  certain  that  tail  butts  are  enclosed  at  end. 
Tacky  cement  adheres  barbules  around  center  rib, 
forming  tapered  cylinder.  Flatten  body  slightly  for 
desired  breadth. 

4.  With  tweezers  bend  hackle  tip  away  from  tails  and 
cut  ofF  next  to  formed  body  as  shown. 

5.  Place  size  #12  hook  in  vise,  tie  in  fine  yellow 

thread  in  front  of  bend  and  bind  detached  body  to 
hook  for  maximum  flexibility  only  the  bunched 
barbules,  not  the  center  rib,  should  be  bound.  Trim 
away  barbule  tips. 

6.  Double  a 5"  strand  of  4x  (.007)  monofilament 

nylon  and  tie  a knot  near  the  tips.  Bind  tips  of 

nylon  along  top  of  hook  at  a point  midway  be- 

tween eye  and  detached  body  Pull  formed  loop  up- 
right and  secure  with  turns  behind  base.  Knot 
should  be  about  1/16"  above  shank.  Select  one  black 
and  one  grizzly  hackle  (stiff)  with  barbs  about  three 
times  length  of  shank.  Bind  to  top  of  hook  just  be- 
hind base  of  nylon.  Hackles  should  be  positioned 
flat,  with  glossy  sides  down,  black  hackle  above. 

7.  Grasp  tips  of  both  hackles  lengthwise  with  hackle 
pliers  and  wind  together  around  nylon  base,  below 
knot,  in  counter-clockwise  direction.  After  last  turn 
tie  off  hackles  in  front,  half-hitch  and  trim  off  waste 
tips. 

8.  Separate  barbules  in  front  and  pull  nylon  loop 
forward  and  down,  with  the  two  strands  straddling 
the  hook.  Tie  off  in  this  position  and  trim  away  ex- 
cess nylon. 

9.  Wax  a few  inches  of  thread  next  to  the  hook.  To 
achieve  a mottled  thorax  apply  a dubbing  of  alter- 
nating small  bunches  of  black  and  yellow  kapok 
(or  spun  fur)  to  the  thread.  Make  one  turn  of 
dubbed  thread  tight  against  the  front  of  the  hackle 
and  allow  the  thread  to  hang  while  you  separate  the 
barbules  in  black.  Then  move  dubbed  thread  under 
and  behind  hackle,  taking  a turn  snug  against  the 
rear  edge  of  hackle  and  another  to  the  base  of  the 
detached  body  Finally,  wind  forward  again,  make 
one  figure  eight  turn  over  the  base  of  the  hackle 
wings  and  end  with  thread  behind  eye.  Whip  finish 
and  lacquer  head. 

10.  Completed  Coffin  Fly  spinners. 


Although  most  turtle  leeches  attach  themselves  to  their  host’s  legs,  this  one  preferred 
the  neck  of  this  mud  turtle. 


THE 

LEECH 

by 

Tom 

Fegely 


Any  angler  who  takes  the  time  to  examine  his  catch  has 
doubtless  come  across  a peculiar  segmented  worm  known 
as  a “bloodsucker”  or  leech.  Usually  attached  to  fins,  gills 
or  other  thin-skinned  areas,  leeches  parasitize  not  only 
fish  but  also  frogs,  turtles,  snails,  crayfish,  aquatic  insects 
and  occasionally  man.  Some  species  feed  entirely  upon 
snails  and  worms.  A few  are  cannibals  and  others  are 
scavengers  on  dead  animals  on  the  pond  or  river  floor. 

At  each  end  of  the  leech’s  flattened  body  is  a sucker, 
the  front  one  with  a mouth  in  its  center.  When  sucking 
blood  the  leech  anchors  with  the  large  rear  sucker  and 
makes  a Y-shaped  wound  with  the  aid  of  three  tiny  jaws 
inside  the  mouth.  It  then  draws  in  blood  by  a long, 
muscular,  tube-like  organ.  Since  blood  meals  are  often 
few  and  far  between,  an  attached  leech  will  gourge  itself 
then  drop  off  and  anchor  its  rear  sucker  to  a rock.  Mature 
leeches  may  take  in  four  or  five  times  their  own  weight  in 
blood  which  in  some  cases  nourish  them  for  up  to  a year 
or  more.  While  the  leech  is  feeding  it  secretes  into  its  host’s 
bloodstream  an  anti-coagulant  which  keeps  the  blood  from 
clotting.  A wound  will  continue  to  bleed  for  a time  even 
after  the  bloodsucker  has  detached  itself. 

Besides  using  their  suction  cup-like  organs  for  procuring 
food  and  anchoring  themselves,  they  are  also  used  to  move 
about  with  an  “inchworm”  motion.  Most  species  swim 
quite  well,  using  an  undulating  movement  and  rolling 
themselves  into  a ball  when  disturbed. 

“Bloodsuckers”  are  hermaphroditic  (having  both  male 
and  female  sex  organs)  although  mating  and  cross-fertili- 
zation is  the  rule.  In  some  species  the  young  remain  at- 
tached to  the  parent  while  others  form  a cocoon  similar  to 
their  terrestrial  cousins,  earthworms.  These  capsule-like 
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cocoons  are  glued  to  stones,  aquatic  plants  and  bottom 
litter  or  buried  in  damp  earth  along  the  shoreline. 

In  Europe  the  bloodsucking  leech  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively for  bloodletting  and  some  are  still  imported  into 
the  United  States  for  use  in  the  removal  of  black  and  blue 
spots,  particularly  around  the  eyes.  This  leech  has  been 
introduced  into  some  streams  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
where  it  grows  to  a length  of  eight  inches. 

Leeches  are  not  serious  enemies  of  aquatic  life  since 
they  are  successful  in  their  parasitic  roles.  A parasite  that 
is  successful  is  one  that  does  not  kill  or  permanently  harm 
its  host. 

In  late  fall  most  leeches  hibernate  in  the  mud  along  the 
shoreline  although  others  remain  attached  to  the  under- 
sides of  rocks,  aquatic  debris  and  vegetation. 

Leeches  are  interesting  to  observe  and  large  ones  make 
unique  additions  to  a fresh  water  aquarium.  One  large 
turtle  leech  (shown  here)  which  I collected  three  years 
ago  has  successfully  survived  in  a tropical  fish  tank  while 
feeding  mainly  on  snails  and  earthworms.  Smaller  pond 
leeches  which  were  introduced  into  a 50  gallon  aquarium 
containing  small  sunfish,  bluegills,  minnows  and  catfish 
lasted  only  a few  days  before  they  were  eaten.  Under 
natural  conditions  similar  predation  occurs,  serving  as  a 
check  which  keeps  the  leech  population  at  a satisfactory 
balance.  Trout,  sunfish  and  perch  as  well  as  wading  birds 
include  leeches  in  their  daily  diet. 

Next  time  you  catch  a turtle  or  pull  a bullhead  from 
the  river  floor,  give  it  a close  once-over.  It  may  have  at- 
tached to  it  one  of  these  interesting  bloodsucking 
hitchhikers. 
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A PISHING  FEATURE  FOR  FISHERMEN 


FROM  FISHERMEN 


DON  BATES  of  Erie  caught  this  nice  814 
tound,  28  inch  coho  salmon  while  fishing 
Lake  Erie  off  Godfrey  Run  last  September. 
4e  was  trolling  with  a homemade  lure. 


3EORGE  GREGORY  of  New  Kerning- 
on  landed  2014  inch,  414  pound  small- 
nouth  while  fishing  the  Allegheny 
Uver  in  Venango  County  last  October, 
jit  hit  a Jitterburg. 


STEVE  PAPINCHAK  en- 
tered this  251/2  inch,  414 
pound  brook  trout  in 
Rich’s  Sporting  Goods 
Contest  of  Johnstown  to 
win  a first  place  prize.  He 
caught  it  while  fishing 
Koon  Lake.  Bait  used,  not 
listed. 

Another  winner  last  year 
in  Rich’s  Sporting  Goods 
contest  was  JERRY  GE- 
HOSKY  of  Johnstown.  He 
placed  with  36%  inch,  1 1 
pound  muskie  from  Shaw- 
nee Lake.  It  was  caught 
on  a Swiss  Swing. 


SALLY  HICKEL  of  Pottersdale 
proved  her  blindness  no  handi- 
cap in  catching  her  limit  of 
brook  and  rainbow  trout  last 
summer.  She  caught  them  on 
salted  minnows  at  Cook’s  Run. 


WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  of  Pittsburgh  joined 
Pennsylvania’s  Husky  Musky  club  last  July  when 
he  landed  this  4314  inch,  20  pound  muskie  from 
the  Allegheny  River  in  Warren  County.  It  hit  a 
Rapala. 


DAVID  JENNER,  Special  Waterways 
Patrolman  in  Susquehanna  County, 
caught  1914  inch,  4 pound  largemouth 
while  fishing  Beaver  Meadows  Lake  in 
Bradford  County.  It  hit  a purple  night- 
crawler. 


SUSAN  BYRD  of  Hershey  landed  1614 
inch  rainbow  from  Lions  Lake  in  Leba- 
non County  when  winter  season  opened 
in  December.  She  was  fishing  with  a 
Silver  Flasher  when  it  hit. 
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PFC  Marine  Services  Specialist  DEAN 
KLINGER,  left,  and  brother  GLEN  of 
Harrisburg  display  an  hour’s  catch 
from  the  Susquehanna  taken  last  June 
within  site  of  the  Capitol.  They  were 
using  Rapalas. 


RAY  COWAN  of  New  Florence  landed 
this  20)4  inch,  5 pound  smallmouth 
while  fishing  Keystone  Lake  in  West- 
moreland County  last  July.  He  was 
spinning  with  a Rapala. 


HARRY  MILLER,  14,  of  Seward  (left)  shows  off  10)4  inch,  1)4  pound  bluegill  he 
caught  at  Cumberland  Dam  in  Bedford  County  while  JOHN  REYNOLDS,  15,  of 
York  (center)  displays  pair  of  nice  carp  measuring  25  and  26  inches  he  caught  from 
the  Little  Conewago  Creek  in  York  County.  DANIEL  GOODLING,  14,  of  Thomp- 
sontown  (right)  landed  10  inch  rock  bass  while  fishing  the  Juniata  River  in  Juniata 
County.  It  hit  a minnow. 


Eight  year  old  JEFF  HARTMAN  of  Jones- 
town with  nice  catch  of  trout  he  got  on 
opening  day  in  1970.  Sizes  weren’t  listed,  but 
all  came  from  Lebanon  County.  He  was  using 
spin  gear  and  worms. 


EDWARD  GIBBONS  III  of  Pittsburgh  (left) 
caught  22  inch,  4)4  pound  brown  trout  on 
an  Eppinger  Daredevle  from  the  Big  Broken- 
straw  while  Dave  Hulick  of  Ellwood  (right) 
brought  in  31)4  inch,  6%  pound  northern 
from  the  Shenango  Reservoir  in  Mercer 
County.  It  hit  a shiner. 


VICTOR  POLK,  13,  of  Coraopolis  was 
fishing  Montour  Creek  in  Allegheny 
County  when  he  tied  into  this  29  inch 
carp.  He  was  using  an  artificial  lure 
with  a fly  rod. 


MIKE  HILL  of  Downingtown  (upper  photo) 
caught  5)4  pound,  20)4  inch  largemouth  from 
Icedale  Lake  near  Icedale  on  a blue/silver  rebel. 
ROBERT  GRIFFITHS  of  Elizabeth  (lower 
photo)  landed  his  first  muskie,  a 39%  inch,  15)4 
pounder  from  the  Tionesta. 


MELISSA  MOYER,  4,  of  Telford  was 
one  of  the  youngest  anglers  to  land  a 
Citation  fish  during  1970.  It  was  a 13)4 
inch  yellow  perch  from  famous  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  It  hit  a worm. 
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JOHN  SATONICA  of  Shenango  (left)  caught  19  inch,  414  pound  largemouth  from  Pyma- 
tuning  Reservoir  last  September.  JOHN  RENIK  of  Lebanon  (center)  caught  21%  inch, 
4 pound  smallmouth  at  Safe  Harbor  on  the  Susquehanna  last  spring.  It  hit  a spinner. 
Mt.  Carmel  fishermen  JOSEPH  KORZENIECKI  (right)  landed  22 Vi  inch,  5%  pound 
smallmouth  while  fishing  Penns  Creek  in  Snyder  County  last  November.  It  hit  a minnow. 


EDSON  CARNAHAN  of  Tidioute  (left)  landed  whopper  of  a 
iwalleye,  32  inches,  10  pounds,  from  the  Allegheny  River  in  War- 
ren County.  It  hit  a Flatfish.  Ellwood  City  angler  THOMAS 
iMASSUNG,  7,  landed  29%  inch,  10%  pound  carp  from  the 
Shenango  Reservoir  in  Mercer  County.  It  hit  a doughball. 


SCOTT  GRAHAM  of  Miffllinburg  was 
fishing  Luzerne  County’s  Harvey’s  Lake 
when  he  tied  into  and  landed  this  25% 
inch,  4%  pound  chain  pickerel.  He  was 
using  a 2 inch  Eppinger  Daredevle. 


York  angler  GEORGE  KLINEDINST  who  has 
a number  of  nice  catches  to  his  credit  displays 
another  trophy  winner — this  time  a 31  inch,  14% 
pound  channel  catfish  he  caught  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Brunner  Island  in  November.  It  hit 
a yellow  bucktail. 


JOHN  VENEZIALE,  12,  of  Lansdale 
landed  20  inch,  3%  pound  largemouth 
while  fishing  Wayne  County’s  Promp- 
ton  Dam  last  July.  He  was  using  a 
cedar  plug. 


Seven-year-old  JAMES  DANENHOWER  of  Allentown  (left) 
landed  18%  inch,  2%  pound  smallmouth  from  the  Delaware 
River  in  Northampton  County  last  July.  He  was  using  a craw- 
fish. RICH  WENGRZYN  of  West  Mifflin  and  JOHN  KOY’ELLO 
of  Forest  Hill  (right)  displays  38  inch,  13  pound  muskie  they 
caught  trolling  at  Edinboro  Lake.  It  hit  a Flatfish. 


DOUGLAS  WYRICH,  9,  of  North  East  (left)  caught  12%  inch. 
% pound  yellow  perch  while  fishing  Lake  Erie  last  June.  It  hit  a 
worm.  RICK  MORRIS,  14,  of  Erie  caught  22%  inch,  4 pound 
ainbow  (right)  from  Harbor  Creek  in  Erie  County.  It  also  hit 
i worm. 


JOE  CHESNALAVAGE  III,  of  Wilkes-Barre  (left)  and  his  grand- 
father caught  this  nice  stringer  of  largemouth  bass.  They  ran 
from  18%  to  19%  inches  and  were  caught  at  Little  Elk  Lake  in 
Susquehanna  County.  RICHARD  OYLER  of  Middletown  (right) 
holds  nice  pair  of  smallmouth  he  caught  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  on  softshells.  Biggest  was  18  inches. 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS-by  Bill  Porter 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


RACEWAY  CONSTRUCTION 


The  next  logical  step  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  information  series,  fol- 
lowing site  approval  is  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  raceway.  Here,  briefly, 
will  be  some  of  the  steps  to  take  as 
well  as  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  for  a variety  of  construc- 
tion forms.  Remember  to  contact  Bob 
Brown,  Cooperative  Nursery  Coor- 
dinator, in  all  cases  of  doubt  as  to  how 
raceways  should  be  built. 

An  initial  word  of  advice— take  ad- 
vantage of  the  terrain  and  available 
facilities.  The  nursery  location  in  re- 
lation to  its  source  of  water  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  Another  is  the  amount 
of  grading  and  excavation  that  may 
be  necessary.  Other  considerations  in- 
clude cost  and  perhaps  the  esthetic 
choice  of  materials  to  consider.  Re- 
gardless, the  main  goal  is  to  build 
something  that  will  rear  trout  with  as 
little  maintenance  as  possible. 


Following  selection  of  materials,  the 
shape  of  the  nursery  should  be  con- 
sidered. Generally  the  long  and  nar- 
row form  is  best  for  water  exchange, 
seining  fish,  feeding,  cleaning  and  the 
like.  Vertical  walls  are  best  for  sanita- 
tion, predator  control,  and  the  other 
reasons  listed  above. 

The  Commission  will  provide  an  ex- 
cellent set  of  working  plans  through 
the  Coordinator’s  office  to  any  club  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  a nur- 
sery. The  plans  are  adaptable  to  the 
local  club’s  specific  situation  and  in- 
clude drawings  and  dimensions  for 
concrete  block  construction  (two  mod- 
els ) , an  earthen  wall  raceway,  and  de- 
tailed drawings  of  screens,  bulkheads 
and  the  like.  The  plans  are  geared  to 
a 50-foot  section,  six  feet  wide  with 
a finished  depth  of  two  feet  eight 
inches.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
plans. 


cement  pond  of  a children’s  boat  ride 
as  the  basic  rearing  unit. 

The  Kolbe  Raceway  in  Erie  County 
was  constructed  from  utility  poles  with 
considerable  backfill  behind  them.  It 
works  quite  well.  The  South  Gibson 
Conservation  Club’s  nursery  in  Sus- 
quehanna County  is  a bit  different- 
flagstones  line  the  sides  of  this  rather 
narrow  nursery  that  utilizes  the  natur- 
al grade  of  the  water  source  as  its  bed. 
The  Eldred  Conservation  Club  in 
McKean  County  built  their  nursery 
from  redwood  storage  tanks.  Inci- 
dentally, this  nursery  was  built  in  15- 
foot  sections  in  a club  member’s 
home  over  the  winter  and  assembled 
later  on  in  the  spring.  It  works  effi- 
ciently. The  St.  Mary’s  club  in  Elk 
County  built  a portion  of  their  nursery 
from  oil  storage  tanks.  The  Mercers- 
burg  club  in  Franklin  County  had  its 
original  nursery  section  made  from 
railroad  ties,  (this  has  since  been  ex- 
tended considerably  with  the  use  of 
amesite  and  concrete).  A related  use 
of  railroad  ties  can  be  found  in  the 
Nicholson  Sportsmen’s  raceway  in 
Wyoming  County;  however,  there  is 
one  difference— these  fellows  faced  the  1 
ties  with  marine  plywood.  And,  of 
course,  this  list  is  far  from  complete. 

Clubs  in  the  building  process  that 
may  wish  to  examine  a model  nursery 
in  the  sense  of  matching  Commission 
plans  and  recommendations  might 
visit  the  Morris  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
site  in  Tioga  County.  This  is  an  effi- 
cient operation  wherein  the  club  mem- 
bers worked  quite  closely  with  the 
base  plans  mentioned  above  and 
sought  Commission  help  and  observa- 
tion as  the  work  proceeded.  They’ve 
been  in  operation  since  1966  with  few 
if  any  problems  as  a result  of  their 
materials  and  construction  procedures. 

That’s  about  it  with  the  exception 
of  one  final  suggestion— generally  try 
to  keep  the  raceway  narrow  with  no 
wing  walls  and  use  screens  as  wide  as 
the  raceway.  This  makes  for  a fast 
water  exchange  and  facilitates  clean- 
ing and  netting  operations. 

The  next  article  of  this  series  will 
deal  with  intake  systems,  an  important 
phase  of  the  nursery  construction. 


Three  different 
types  of  raceway 
construction  are 
shown  here.  Type 
of  construction  can 
depend  on  a num- 
ber of  different 
factors. 
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Back  to  materials.  Bob  Brown  ranks 
concrete  and  concrete  block  as  num- 
ber one  first.  A host  of  other  items  fol- 
low. Included  among  others,  are  rail- 
road ties,  light  poles,  plywood,  flag 
stones,  and  the  like.  Although  used  in 
some  nurseries,  amesite  is  rather  far 
down  the  list.  It  is  hard  to  clean  prop- 
erly and  is  subject  to  weed  growth. 
Earthen  banks,  occasionally  used, 
would  be  considered  the  least  ac- 
ceptable construction  form.  Materials 
used  are  frequently  subject  to  their 
availability. 


Although  the  cement  construction  is 
considered  ideal,  many  clubs  have  had 
success  with  their  trout  in  a variety  of 
nursery  forms.  Prospective  nursery  de- 
velopers may  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  following  cooperatives  before  com- 
pleting their  own  projects:  The  North- 
eastern Lancaster  County  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  has  utilized  the  limestone 
foundation  of  an  old  farm  house  built 
over  a deep  spring.  The  Oil  City 
Izaak  Walton  League  nursery  in  Ven- 
ango County  built  their  nursery  in  an 
old  amusement  park,  using  the  circular 
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A VISIT  TO 
PYMATUNING 

Pennsylvania’s  largest  man-made 
body  of  water,  Pymatuning  Lake,  has 
long  been  a favorite  spot  with  camp- 
ers and  fishermen  and  since  comple- 
tion of  a modern  improved  camp- 
ground two  years  ago,  it’s  popularity 
has  increased  still  further. 

Pymatuning  State  Park  is  one  of 
those  “special  spots”  in  the  Common- 
wealth which  has  so  much  to  offer  that 
we  feel  campers  should  not  fail  to 
make  at  least  one  visit.  May,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Memorial  Day  week- 
end, or  early  June  would  likely  be  the 
most  ideal  time  to  plan  a trip  to  be 
assured  of  a suitable  campsite. 

During  peak  summer  months  Pyma- 
tuning is  so  crowded  weekends  that 
campers  must  plan  to  arrive  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  at  the  latest  to  have 
a choice  of  sites. 

A total  of  600  campsites  are  cur- 
rently available.  The  completely  re- 
designed modern  Jamestown  Camp- 
ground is  located  in  a peninsula  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  huge  reservoir 
and  has  332  sites.  The  campground  is 
divided  into  six  sections  each  with 
50  to  60  campsites  and  a showerhouse. 

All  sites  are  conveniently  located  to 
the  bathing  beach  and  boat  launching 
area.  Twelve  electric  sites  are  avail- 
able at  $2  a night.  Regular  charge  is 


$1.75.  A campstore  sells  snacks  and 
supplies. 

Primitive  camping  areas  with  drink- 
ing water  and  pit-type  sanitary  fa- 
cilities can  be  found  south  of  the 
causeway  at  Espyville  and  in  the 
northern  arm  of  the  reservoir  near 
Linesville. 

Presently  a new  campground  is  un- 
der construction  one  half  mile  north 
of  Espyville.  Expected  to  be  open  in 
time  for  the  1972  season,  this  area  will 
provide  an  additional  190  sites  and 
bring  the  total  for  the  park  close  to 
800. 

Dedicated  by  Governor  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  in  1934  the  reservoir  was  the 
culmination  of  swamp  reclamation 
plans  first  discussed  over  100  years 
ago.  History  of  the  area  dates  back  to 
the  ancient  Mound  Builders.  The 
name  itself  comes  from  the  Iroquois 
language  and  means  “the  crooked 
mouth  man’s  dwelling  place.”  It  is 
believed  that  the  “crooked  mouth” 
means  one  who  is  deceitful  and  makes 
false  promises.  The  Erie  Indians  who 
resided  there  prior  to  the  Senecas  were 
ruled  by  a queen  noted  for  her  crook- 
ed dealings. 

Three-fourths  of  the  1700  acre  body 
of  water  lies  in  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania  with  the  remaining  quar- 
ter in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  In 
Ohio  there  are  also  state  park  camp- 
sites, some  primitive  and  some  with 
modern  sanitary  facilities. 

Boaters  may  fish  anywhere  in  the 


Camping  on  the 
shores  of  Pymatun- 
ing during  May  can 
be  relaxing.  The 
sunshine’s  good  and 
the  fishing's  great! 


reservoir  with  motors  not  exceeding 
ten  horsepower  or  in  sailboats,  row- 
boats or  canoes.  Game  fish  varieties  in- 
clude walleyes,  muskellunge,  carp, 
crappies,  large  and  smallmouth  bass. 
Walleye  fishing  is  particularly  out- 
standing. 

To  fish  from  shore  you  must  have 
the  appropriate  state  license  but  either 
an  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  licenses  is 
acceptable  while  boating.  Three  dock- 
ing areas  are  located  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania side  and  two  in  Ohio.  Boats  may 
be  rented  at  these  liveries. 

One  of  the  best  known  attractions  of 
Pvmatuning  Lake  is  the  spillway  area 
near  Linesville  where  ducks  actually 
can  be  seen  walking  on  the  backs  of 
carp.  The  spillway  is  a concrete  en- 
bankment  which  joins  the  northern 
section  of  the  lake  with  the  wildlife 
sanctuary.  Fish  congregate  here  in 
huge  numbers  to  eat  bread  thrown  to 
them  by  sightseers.  Wild  ducks  com- 
ing to  get  their  share  of  the  goodies 
actually  walk  on  the  backs  of  the  al- 
most solid  carpet  of  fish. 

Pymatuning  is  on  the  Atlantic  Fly- 
way and  offers  controlled  waterfowl 
hunting  and  protective  refuge  for  nest- 
ing and  resting  water  birds.  The  Wa- 
terfowl Museum  on  Ford  Island  is 
maintained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  has  mounted  speci- 
mens of  the  wild  birds  that  visit  the 
area.  Hundreds  of  specimens  covering 
over  65  species  are  displayed.  Admis- 
sion is  free  and  the  museum  is  open 
from  May  1 to  November  30. 

Pymatuning  is  truly  a winged  para- 
dise. Besides  waterfowl  and  shore 
birds,  pheasants,  grouse  and  even  bald 
eagle  nest  in  the  area.  Over  250  spe- 
cies of  birdlife  have  been  recorded. 

Many  aquatic  plants  enjoyed  by 
waterfowl  abound  in  the  area.  Acres  of 
other  grain  crops  are  grown  for  the 
migrating  birds. 

The  Linesville  Fish  Cultural  Station, 
one  mile  south  of  Linesville,  is  open 
seven  days  a week.  It  is  the  largest 
inland  fish  hatchery  in  the  world  with 
over  100  rearing  ponds  and  tanks. 
Millions  of  fish  are  stocked  each  year 
including  bass,  muskellunge,  walleye 
and  pan  fish.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  there  during  the 
past  year  to  make  the  station  one  of 
the  most  modern  in  the  nation.  Be 
sure  to  visit  it  while  enjoying  a camp- 
ing trip  in  the  area! 


By  Cap t.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  J.  B.  S„  PHILADELPHIA: 

“How  can  an  inboard  engine  be  converted  to  closed 
cooling,  so  that  anti-freeze  can  be  installed  for  winter 
operation?” 

— The  easiest  way  is  to  purchase  a kit  with  all  the  re- 
quired components,  either  from  the  engine  manufacturer  or 
one  of  the  marine  supply  houses.  Barr  Marine,  in  Philadel- 
phia, should  be  able  to  provide  everything  you  need,  in- 
cluding either  a keel  cooler  or  heat  exchanger,  fittings  and 
connections,  and  a second  water  pump  for  cooling  the  ex- 
hausts. 

ssssssss 

FROM  D.  M.,  GREENSBURG: 

“Why  don’t  they  license  motorboat  operators  the  same 
way  automobile  drivers  are  licensed?  Several  Angler  read- 
ers have  written  in  favor  of  this,  and  I agree  that  it 
would  help  cut  down  on  accidents  and  reckless  operation.” 

— Federal  and  state  authorities  are  reluctant  to  start  a 
program  of  motorboat  operator  licensing  because  they  feel 
the  benefits,  if  any,  from  such  a measure  would  not  justify 
its  cost.  Statistics  on  boating  accidents  show  that  most  of 
those  resulting  from  operator  fault  are  more  a matter  of 
poor  judgment  than  any  violation  of  some  specific  law.  In 
all  likelihood,  more  stringent  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
and  expanded  boating  safety  education  would  take  care  of 
the  obvious  and  more  extreme  violations,  at  less  cost  than 
licensing. 


FROM  W.  J.  O.,  MIDDLETOWN,  N. Y. 

“In  the  December,  Angler  you  stated  that  the  Neptune,  1 
at  17  pounds,  was  the  lightest  gasoline  outboard  on  the 
market.  We  would  like  to  advise  your  readers  that  the 
Mini-Motor,  producing  a full  horsepower  and  weighing 
just  8V2  lbs.,  is  available  now  at  under  $100.00.  National 
distributors  for  this  engine  are  Walter  J.  Otto  and  Asso- 
ciates, 108  Academy  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940.” 

— Thanks  to  Mr.  Otto  for  the  information  on  this  new 
outfit,  which  from  the  literature  seems  very  adequate  for  a 
small  fishing  boat.  A card  to  the  Otto  firm  will,  I’m  sure, 
bring  the  name  of  a nearby  dealer. 

1 

FROM  T.  L.  H.,  READING: 

“Is  it  true  that  there  are  plastic  propellers  on  the  market 
for  outboards,  and  if  so,  how  good  are  they?” 

— Columbian  Bronze,  among  others,  has  introduced  a line 
of  plastic  props,  lower  in  price  than  bronze  or  aluminum, 
and  said  to  be  resistant  to  impact  damage,  as  when  the 
wheel  is  run  aground.  A high-density  plastic  prop  would  be 
likely  to  withstand  tip  curling  or  bending  of  the  blades,  but 
obviously  could  not  be  reconditioned  once  it  was  nicked  or 
otherwise  damaged.  In  high-thrust  applications,  there  would: 
probably  be  a tendency  for  the  blades  to  flex  out  of  pitch, 
reducing  their  efficiency.  For  the  long  haul,  we’ll  stick  with 
metal. 


FROM  W.  C.  C.  C.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“There  are  any  number  of  large  boats  for  sale  in  Florida 
at  bargain  prices,  but  the  trucking  companies  cannot  bring 
them  to  Pittsburgh  because  of  the  beam  width.  Could  I 
have  one  of  these  boats  shipped  here  by  barge?” 

— You  could,  but  it  would  be  cheaper  to  take  a few 
months  off  and  run  the  boat  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers  under  her  own  power.  The  cost  of  loading  and  un- 
loading, insurance,  and  either  a barge  charter  or  the  300-ton 
minimum  charge  for  a bill  of  lading  shipment  would  run 
your  tab  well  over  $5,000.00.  I would  suggest  investigating 
the  possibility  of  rail  shipment  as  an  alternative. 

FROM  V.  D.  E.,  BEDFORD: 

Is  there  any  way  to  beat  the  high  interest  rates  charged 
on  boat  loans?” 

— Sure,  save  your  money  and  y>ay  cash. 


FROM  C.  B.  B.,  WILLIAMSPORT: 

“Is  there  such  a thing  as  a windshield  washer  for  a boat, 
like  those  on  cars?” 


— Quite  a few  boats  operated  in  salt  water  have  washers  j 
installed,  since  the  salt  spray  drying  on  the  windshields 
quickly  obscures  the  vision  in  blustery  weather.  Any  auto- j 
motive  washer  kit  can  be  used,  but  the  type  with  an  electric  I 
pump  is  more  convenient  to  install  than  the  kind  using  a 
vacuum  system  off  the  engine  manifold. 

5SSSSSS5 

FROM  G.  A.,  MOUNT  LEBANON:  I 

“What  is  the  approximate  cost  of  dockage  and  storage  at  J; 
a marina  in  the  Pittsburgh  area?” 


— Dockage  will  run  from  $5.00  to  $9.00  per  foot  per  sea- 
son; winter  storage  outside  from  $.50  per  square  foot  up, 
inside  from  about  $1.00  per  square  foot.  Prices  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  marina  and  services  offered. 
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VIEWPOINT 


by  ROBERT  J.  B1ELO 
Executive  Director 


LAW 


Its  been  a good  while  since  I commented  about  littering  and  streamside  manners.  Unfor- 
tunately the  litterbug  is  a form  of  pest  for  which  a permanent  or  even  long  acting  “pesti- 
cide” has  not  been  developed. 

In  this  day  when  we  hear  so  much  about  trying  to  make  the  penalty  for  an  offense  against 
society  fit  the  crime,  it  would  seem  we  are  missing  the  boat  by  simply  tacking  a monetary 
fine  on  a litterbug.  Certainly  the  $10.00  penalty  under  the  Fish  Law  and  the  $50.00  high- 
way littering  penalty  have  little  effect  on  the  genuine  litterbug.  Possibly  the  cash  fine  sys- 
tem would  work  if  we  could  catch  and  prosecute  more  of  these  littering  nuisances.  But 
catching  them  is  the  problem.  Litterbugs  look  just  like  everyone  else.  No  doubt  many  are 
good  people— except  for  their  habit  of  leaving  their  trash  behind  them. 

How  often  have  you  stopped  for  a moment’s  rest  along  a stream  and  watched  your  best 
fishing  buddy  light  a cigarette,  then  calmly  crumple  the  empty  package  and  drop  it  on  the 
ground  while  commenting  on  how  great  it  is  to  be  outdoors.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many 
thoughtless  acts  of  the  litterbug  who,  while  he  might  be  a nice  guy,  is  also  a careless  slob. 
Perhaps  the  term  slob  sounds  too  harsh,  but  what  else  can  we  call  the  character  who  throws 
his  trash  on  someone  else’s  property  or  on  public  land?  A cigarette  package  or  a single 
beer  can  may  seem  insignificant  along  a stream  bank  that  is  already  strewn  with  leaves 
and  rocks  and  fallen  limbs,  but  that  one  can  or  one  lunch  sack  may  be  the  proverbial 
“last  straw”  to  the  landowner  who  has  patiently  cleaned  up  the  creek  side  for  years  and  off 
he  goes  for  an  armload  of  trespass  signs. 

But  back  to  the  penalty  for  littering.  Is  a mere  $10.00  fine  ample  penalty  for  an  act  that 
may  cause  the  loss  of  a mile  of  trout  stream?  Is  any  amount  of  cash  fine  really  sufficient? 

Would  it  be  better  to  revoke  a litterbug’s  license  to  fish?  Should  the  penalty  be  a manda- 
tory tour  of  duty  with  a highway  or  park  litter  cleanup  crew  so  the  litterbug  can  really 
see  the  results  of  this  disease? 

Perhaps  we  need  a different,  more  personal  approach.  The  cash  penalty  idea  is  only  doing 
part  of  the  job  and  it  really  hasn’t  worked  too  well  to  date. 

To  put  the  fight  against  littering  on  a personal  basis  might  be  more  effective  because 
littering  obviously  isn't  going  to  be  stopped  simply  by  passage  of  a law.  It’s  going  to  re- 
quire public  pride  in  our  outdoors,  our  stream  banks,  and  our  lake  shores.  Surely  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  concerned  non-littering  fishermen,  campers,  hikers,  hunters  and  pic- 
nickers outnumber  the  thoughtless  litterbugs. 

Why  not  start  an  anti  littering  campaign  within  your  own  outdoors  group  to  see  if  the 
majority  can  t win  over  the  “littering”  minority. 
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SHORT  SIGHTED  ATTITUDE 

I couldn’t  agree  more  thoroughly  with  reader  Theodore 
Stroup’s  view  on  stream  pollution  and  littering  (February 
1971  Angler),  and  readily  admit  that  many  of  the  streams 
stocked  with  trout  in  Pennsylvania  will  not  sustain  a trout 
population  from  one  season  to  another.  But  when  he  ridi- 
cules the  “fish  for  fun”  concept  of  releasing  the  trout 
you’ve  caught,  and  asks  “return  the  noble  trout  to  what?” 
he  admits  to  a prevalent,  but  short-sighted,  attitude  that 
should  have  gone  out  of  style  along  with  market  hunting. 

Return  them  to  what,  Mr.  Stroup?  Return  them  to  the 
stream  to  provide  sport  for  other  anglers  who  enjoy  catch- 
ing fish  as  much  as  you  do.  With  thousands  of  people 
whipping  today’s  trout  streams  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  everyone  be  able  to  take  home  a limit  of  fish  every 
time  he  goes  fishing.  But  if  all  of  us  were  conscientious 
about  carefully  releasing  our  catches  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  everyone  could  at  least  catch  his  limit  of  fish 


“WE’RE  NOT  SPAWNING  THIS  YEAR  . . . THIS  IS 
NO  PLACE  TO  TRY  AND  RAISE  A FAMILY.” 


every  time  out,  provided  he  had  the  necessary  skill  and 
fished  in  the  right  places. 

Several  years  ago  a friend  and  I discovered  a stretch  of 
Upper  Clark’s  Creek  (a  hard-fished  stream  in  Dauphin 
County)  that  held  at  least  one  nice  brownie  in  each  of  its 
many  pools  and  deep  pockets,  even  in  mid-July.  The  fish- 
ing we  enjoyed  on  that  water  was  outstanding,  but  we 
didn’t  kill  a trout,  and  the  last  day  of  the  season  was  as 
good  as  any. 

For  several  seasons  we  repeated  this  experience  on  this 
same  stretch  of  water.  Then  one  day  we  met  another 
angler  working  “our”  water— an  excellent  fisherman  but  a 
known  trout-killer.  Apparently  he  liked  what  he  found, 
for  in  a couple  of  weeks  the  trout  had  dwindled  to  a piti- 
ful few,  and  fishing  was  scarcely  worth  the  bother. 

How  could  one  man  ruin  a stretch  of  water?  Very  easily, 
when  you  consider  that  probably  no  more  than  thirty 
brownies  had  been  furnishing  all  our  sport.  How  many 
limit  catches  could  they  have  provided? 

Pollution,  road  building,  bulldozing,  erosion,  and  all  the 
other  ramifications  of  civilization  are  combining  to  rob  us 
of  our  trout  fishing.  Why  compound  the  problem  by  turn- 
ing the  trout  stream  into  a meat  market?  The  fellow  who 
will  be  fishing  tomorrow  where  you  are  unhooking  a trout 
today  has  paid  as  much  for  his  license  and  enjoys  playing 
a fish  as  much  as  you  do.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  you 

leave  a little  sport  for  him?  -T  _ „ .... 

1 Ned  Smith,  Halifax 


BOATING  PAGE  FIRST 

Mr.  H.  David  Sigmunds’  letter  to  you  (March  1971) 
as  an  Ohioan  opposed  to  boating  articles  requires  a re- 
buttal. In  the  first  place  it  is  unlikely  that  boating  articles 
were  responsible  for  the  alleged  demise  of  the  old  “Ohio 
Conservation  Bulletin.”  I have  seen  several  of  these  issues 
and  was  impressed  with  their  quality. 

Secondly  I own  a runabout  and  a canoe  and  use  both 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  so  I like  boating  articles. 

In  conclusion,  as  an  avid  fisherman,  I want  to  state  that 
the  very  first  section  I read  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  is 
the  boating  page.  The  articles  are  vital  to  all  boaters,  no 
matter  how  they  use  boats. 

Robert  A.  Bolon,  Meadville 

NO  LICENSES,  PLEASE 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  A.  Katzman  of  New  Cum- 
berland (February  issue)  proposes  something  I hope  never 
happens  in  Pennsylvania— the  issuance  of  a license  to  oper- 
ate a power  boat.  Mr.  Katzman  is  mistaken  about  many 
states  requiring  testing  and  certification.  Only  one  state  in 
the  country  requires  an  operator’s  license  in  fresh  water. 
That  state  is  New  Jersey,  and  they  do  not  require  a test, 
only  $1.50  license  fee.  Even  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  in 
favor  of  issuing  operator’s  licenses.  It  would  require  too 
much  manpower  to  enforce,  and  it  would  only  end  up,  as 
in  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  as  a means  of  collecting  reve- 
nue. It  is  out  of  step  with  federal  safety  programs,  and 
would  only  harass  today’s  highly  mobile  boatmen. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  all  boats  registered  in  the  coun- 
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try  are  outboards.  More  than  a third  of  these  are  trailered 
to  boating  locations,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home.  Pennsylvania  gets  its  share  of  business  from  boaters 
who  appreciate  the  outstanding  facilities  available  in  our 
state.  How  much  of  this  business  would  we  retain  if  we 
harassed  boaters  with  license  requirements? 

The  Coast  Guard  reported  nationally  last  year  that  boat 
registrations  were  up  19.6  percent,  while  the  number  of 
boats  involved  in  accidents  actually  dropped  3.5  percent, 
and  injuries  dropped  21.8  percent.  These  figures  don’t  help 
to  support  Mr.  Katzman’s  state  of  alarm. 

Most  boating  accidents  are  the  result  of  bad  judgment 
or  just  plain  stupidity.  Carrying  a license  in  the  hip  pocket 
does  not  guarantee  a functioning  brain  in  the  head.  Would 
a license,  even  with  a test,  have  stopped  the  man  Mr. 
Katzman  describe: , from  stepping  off  the  boat  into  four 
feet  of  water?  I doubt  it. 

In  spite  of  what  I have  said,  I do  agree  with  Mr.  Katz- 
man, that  novices  in  boating  need  instruction  in  seaman- 
i ship  and  boat  handling.  However,  this  instruction  is  already 
i available,  free,  to  anyone  who  wants  it.  The  problem  is 
getting  people  to  accept  it.  The  U.S.  Power  Squadrons 
and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  among  others,  offer 
excellent  courses,  free  of  charge,  to  the  public. 

Any  solution  to  the  problem  would  have  to  come  on  a 
national  level,  not  within  individual  states.  Otherwise, 
boatmen  (Pennsylvanians  included)  would  flock  to  states 
without  burdensome  regulations. 

I believe  the  solution  lies  in  an  intensive  campaign,  on  a 
national  scale,  to  promote  voluntary  education  in  boating. 
The  promotion  campaign  could  be  conducted  by  the  ap- 
propriate federal  agency.  The  instruction  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  above  mentioned  public-spirited  organiza- 
tions, and  possibly  other  local  boating  groups.  But  please, 
no  licenses;  and  above  all,  no  more  license  taxes. 

John  F.  McLaughlin,  Philadelphia 

“HIS”  ANGLER 

i 

When  my  subscription  to  the  “Angler”  was  to  expire  last 
year,  I renewed  it  in  my  son’s  name. 

Only  5 years  old,  he  enjoys  looking  through  it  from  cover 
to  cover,  having  me  read  him  the  jokes  as  well  as  the 
entire  “Fish  Tales”  section. 

Last  month  when  “his”  Angler  arrived  with  the  re- 
minder that  it  was  time  to  renew,  I asked  my  wife  to  send 
in  $2.00  for  another  years’  subscription— he  quietly  went 
to  his  room  and  returned  with  $2.00  (which  his  grand- 
father had  given  to  him  for  his  birthday)  and  said:  “Here’s 
$2.00  mom,  now  you  can  send  in  for  “my”  book. 

How’s  that  for  a youngster  putting  his  money  to  good 
use? 

Joseph  M.  Robatin,  Sunbury 

LONGNOSE  GAR 

In  the  March  issue  on  page  6 “Gar  gets  Home  at  Aqua 
Zoo”  the  use  of  the  word  “spotted  gar”  is  incorrect.  The 
spotted  gar  (Lepisosteus  oculatus)  does  not  occur  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  longnose  gar  (which  is  spotted)  Lepisosteus 
osseus  is  the  one  in  your  photo  and  does  occur  in  Pennsyl- 
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“HOW  REVOLTING!  WOULDN’T  YOU  THINK  A 
PERSON  WITH  A YACHT  LIKE  THAT  WOULD 
WEAR  THE  PROPER  ATTIRE.” 


vania.  I realize  it’s  only  a matter  of  word  usage  but  in  this 
case  you  would  be  adding  a species  to  the  state  fauna 
that  isn’t  there. 

Frank  J.  Schwartz,  Curator  of  Fishes 
University  of  North  Carolina 

ENJOYS  MAGAZINE, 

WANTS  STOCKING  LIST 

I am  enclosing  my  check  for  a three  year  renewal  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  I have  enjoyed  it  for  many,  many 
years  and  look  forward  to  it  each  month.  I would  not  be 
without  it.  However,  I would  like  very  much  to  see  you  in- 
clude a list  of  streams  stocked  with  trout  each  spring.  I 
have  to  depend  on  our  local  paper  for  such  a list  and  it  is 

always  very  limited.  H A Chambers.  Pittsburgh 

No  attempt  is  made  to  include  a list  of  stocked  trout 
streams  in  the  Angler  since  a general  list  of  “approved  trout 
waters”  is  already  listed  in  the  Summary  of  Fishing  Regu- 
lations booklet  which  comes  with  each  license.  Generally 
all  of  the  streams  listed  in  the  summary  will  be  stocked  and 
while  a stocking  schedule  is  usually  completed  sometime  in 
January,  weather  and  highway  conditions  as  well  as  hatch- 
ery operations  can  necessitate  unexpected  changes.  A list 
published  in  the  March  or  April  issue  of  the  Angler  would, 
in  order  to  meet  publication  schedules,  have  to  be  pre- 
pared in  January  or  before.  It  almost  certainly  would  con- 
tain unavoidable  changes  that  readers  might  not  discover 
until  they  were  waiting  for  a stocking  truck  that  never 
showed  up. 

Most  Pennsylvania  newspapers,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions have  done  a commendable  job  keeping  their  outdoor 
audience  informed  (about  stockings  as  well  as  other  sports), 
but  readers  who  would  like  to  see  even  greater  coverage 
might  contact  their  newspaper’s  outdoor  editor.  At  any  rate 
the  news  media  still  remains  everyone’s  best  bet  for  this 
information. 

Tom  Eggler,  editor 
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PERKIOMEN 

MUSKIES 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  north,  fish- 
ing isn’t  of  much  worth.  When  the 
wind  is  in  the  east,  then  the  fish  bite 
the  least.  When  the  wind  is  in  the 
south  it  blows  the  bait  in  the  fishes 
mouth,  but  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
west,  that’s  the  time  the  fishing’s  best. 
So  said  Izaak  Walton  in  his  book  “The 
Compleat  Angler”  published  in  1653. 
Long  before  that  and  until  the  present 
day,  man  has  been  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  catching  fish  for  food  and 
for  pleasure.  Intricate  devices  have 
been  developed  that  bleep  or  blip 
when  a fish  passes  through  it’s  scope. 
Thermometers  measure  to  the  ’nth 
degree  the  temperatures  at  any  depth. 
Bottom  contours  and  depths  are  visibly 
recorded  and  charted.  Lures  are  repro- 
duced in  such  a lifelike  manner  that 
they  seem  to  live  and  breathe.  Flies 
are  tied  so  realistically  that  you’re 
afraid  to  open  the  fly  box,  lest  they 
fly  away.  Still  with  all  this  technical 
help,  there’s  no  guarantee  you’ll  be 
able  to  go  out  and  catch  a stringer  full 
of  monstrous  fish  every  trip. 

Fishermen  who  use  devices  to  re- 
cord depth  and  temperatures  in  lakes 
and  ponds  are  actually  finding  out 
where  the  fish  should  be  and  certainly 
this  is  an  advantage.  Any  bit  of  help 
you  can  get  should  make  for  better 
fishing.  And  more  and  more  fishermen 
for  the  past  30  years  or  so  have  been 
using  another  bit  of  information  for 
better  fishing— they  believe  that  the 
position  of  the  moon  and  the  sun  in- 
fluences feeding  periods  of  the  fish. 
Tables  have  even  been  drawn  up  and 
are  published  in  newspapers  showing 
the  times  of  the  day  when  fish  should 
be  feeding  most  actively.  These  are  al- 
so published  in  booklet  form  and  avail- 
able at  various  sporting  goods  stores. 
Many  fishermen  swear  by  these  tables 
and  fish  only  during  periods  when 


FISHING 

0UTL00H 

By..  Stan  Paulakovich 

feeding  activity  is  indicated.  Since  so 
many  believe  in  this,  it  might  be  well 
to  check  it  out  on  your  next  trip.  So 
long  as  it  gets  you  out  fishing,  it’s  got 
to  be  good. 

On  June  12  bass  season  starts  in  in- 
land waters.  With  the  opening  of  this 
species,  all  fish  become  legal  targets 
again.  And,  fishing  during  June  is  al- 
ways great.  Early  morning  and  late 
evening  fly  fishing  for  trout  is  in  it’s 
prime.  The  night  fishermen  are  start- 
ing to  get  some  action  from  late  feed- 
ing big  fish.  Crappie  and  bluegill  fish- 
ing in  our  lakes  is  tops.  Rock  bass  fish- 
ing in  rivers  like  the  Juniata  tires  your 
arms  out  pulling  in  these  little  scrap- 
pers. Farm  ponds  with  bass  and  blue- 
gill  combinations  always  give  up  some 
dandy  catches  during  June.  It’s  a good 
month. 

Ten  years  ago  the  muskie  fisherman 
in  Pennsylvania  talked  only  about 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams  in  the  north- 
west section  of  the  state.  Pictures  and 
stories  of  huge  muskie  came  from 
places  where  the  muskie  reigned  su- 
preme. The  Allegheny  River,  Tionesta 
Dam,  French  Creek,  Conneaut  Lake, 
Edinboro  Lake,  Lake  Le  Boeuf  and 
Presque  Isle  Bay  usually  were  the 
sights  of  these  catches.  But  nowadays 
reports  of  good  muskie  catches  are 
coming  in  from  every  section  of  the 
state— places  like  the  Delaware  River, 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the 
mid  Susquehanna  in  the  Sunbuiy  area, 
the  lower  Susquehanna  down  to  the 
Maryland  line,  Lake  Pymatuning, 
Raystown  Dam,  the  Juniata  River, 
Brady’s  Lake  and  Hills  Creek  Dam. 
All  of  these  are  turning  up  bragging 
size  muskie. 

For  example,  situated  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  state  is  a relatively 
small  stream  which  over  the  last  few 
years  has  produced  good  catches  of 
muskie.  Perkiomen  Creek  in  Mont- 
gomery County  from  the  Green  Lane 
Reservoir  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Schuylkill  River  at  the  town  of  Oaks 


is  only  19  miles  long.  Not  a wide 
stream,  the  upper  portions  average  less 
than  100  feet  and  the  lower  portions 
are  just  over  that  figure.  It’s  shallow 
and  the  muskie  head  for  pools  and 
dams  that  are  spaced  out  over  this 
stretch.  Muskie  were  first  introduced 
into  the  Green  Lane  Reservoir  in  1960 
or  1961.  Today  this  is  a city  water 
supply  and  offers  limited  fishing.  The 
“Perky”  got  it’s  first  stocking  in  1962. 

Starting  at  the  upper  end  there  are 
10  spots  that  get  the  most  fishing  pres- 
sure. Knights  Lake  at  the  town  of 
Green  Lane  is  a vast,  extremely  shal- 
low, dam  with  lots  of  ducks  and  carp. 
It  has  some  muskie  in  it  but  it’s  hard 
to  fish.  The  Hendricks  Pool  where 
Hendricks  Road  crosses  is  a good  spot 
with  a pool  about  one  half  mile  long. 
The  old  ice  dam  at  Salford  Station  has 
muskie  in  it  and  it’s  also  a good  small- 
mouth  area.  The  railroad  bridge  at 
Spring  Mount  is  a shallow  pool  and  re- 
ports come  from  there  of  muskie  being 
seen.  The  pool  at  Delphi  where 
Swamp  Creek  and  the  Perkiomen 
merge  is  one  of  the  biggest  pools  and 
gets  most  of  the  fishing  pressure.  It’s 
about  a mile  long  and  has  depths  up  to 
12  feet.  The  average  is  about  4 feet. 
The  iron  bridge  on  Plank  Road  is  good 
for  panfish  and  has  muskie  possi- 
bilities. Next  down  is  the  Collegeville 
pool.  This  gets  a lot  of  swimmers  and 
canoers  but  might  be  all  right  for 
some  night  fishing.  The  Egypt  Road 
pool  downstream  next  starts  to  broad- 
en out  pretty  well  and  it’s  about  a mile 
long.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Dam  pool  is 
also  about  a mile  long  and  has  plenty 
of  depth,  cover  and  forage  fish.  You’ll 
find  lots  of  bank  fishermen  here  but 
very  little  concentrated  effort  for 
muskies.  The  last  pool  is  formed  from 
the  merger  of  the  Perky  and  the 
Schuylkill.  It’s  less  than  a mile  long 
but  is  wide  and  deep  and  is  ideal  for 
big  fish.  There  are  undoubtedly  small- 
er holes  throughout  the  entire  stretch 
of  the  stream  that  have  been  taken 
over  by  one  muskie  and  would  offer 
some  fishing  potential.  Float  fishing  in 
a canoe  or  a rubber  raft  only  is  pos- 
sible in  some  places  but  it’s  necessary 
to  portage  around  shallow  riffs  and  the 
small  dams. 

Ralph  Pennepacker  of  Schwenks- 
ville  is  one  of  the  dedicated  muskie 
fishermen  on  the  Perkiomen.  He  fishes 
the  Delphi  pool  almost  exclusively.  In 
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COMING— 

Summer  Boating 

As  thousands  of  vacationers  head  for  Pennsylvania’s  waterways  this  month 
summer  boating  will  get  into  full  swing  and  everyone  should  consider  the 
dangers  inherent  in  watersport.  Know  the  “Rules  of  the  Road,”  observe 
them,  and  watch  out  for  the  other  guy.  Roating  is  a lot  of  fun— keep  it  that 
way  by  using  good  judgement. 

Bass  Season 

Rass  fishermen  who  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  month  can  go  after 
these  rugged  freshwater  fighters  beginning  June  12.  Legal  size  is  nine 
inches  and  the  limit  is  six  on  most  waters,  but  be  sure  to  check  your  regu- 
lations summary  for  special  regulations  that  apply  on  some  waters. 

Busy  Highways 

Most  of  us  probably  will  be  using  automobiles  to  get  to  or  from  our  water- 
ways. Remember,  summertime  is  vacation  time  for  many  folks.  Don’t  ruin 
someone’s  outing,  including  your  own,  by  being  rude  or  causing  an  accident. 

Interesting  Articles 

A number  of  interesting  articles  are  scheduled  for  future  issues  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  For  example,  next  month  Bob  Hesser  will  be  back 
with  more  on  natural  trout  reproduction;  Jim  Bashline  discusses  streamers 
and  streamer  fishing;  Sam  Slaymaker  explains  an  easy  way  to  learn  the 
basics  of  fly  fishing;  and  Calvin  DeViney  looks  at  the  electric  motor. 


continued  from  previous  page 

FISHING  OUTLOOK 

1970  he  made  105  trips  to  that  area 
fishing.  His  biggest  catches  so  far  have 
been  a 48  inch,  26  pounder  and  a 39 
inch,  17  pounder.  He  uses  a fast  re- 
trieve spinning  reel  with  12  pound  test 
mono  and  a nine  inch  wire  leader 
hooked  to  a 3 inch,  one  ounce  red  and 
white  Daredevle.  Ball  bearing  swivels 
are  a must  to  him  and  the  stainless 
steel  treble  hook  has  one  of  the  hooks 
cut  off  to  prevent  excessive  snagging 
on  the  bottom.  Mr.  Pennepacker  starts 
to  reel  as  soon  as  his  lure  hits  the  wa- 
ter and  moves  it  pretty  rapidly.  He  be- 
lieves the  muskie  can  be  teased  or  an- 
gered into  striking.  His  faith  in  fishing 
and  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  great. 

Bob  Leister,  Special  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman of  Montgomery  County  fishes 
this  area  regularly  and  last  year  had 
five  on  in  one  day.  Bob  carries  a hand- 


ful of  pebbles  along  with  him  and 
when  he  sees  a muskie  following  but 
not  taking  he  throws  them  out  to  stim- 
ulate either  bait  fish  jumping  to  evade 
the  muskie  or  to  create  an  irritation  to 
make  the  fish  strike  in  anger.  Bob  uses 
a home  made  lure  that  is  a well  kept 
secret.  Corporal  Kweeter,  a Pennsyl- 
vania State  Policeman  fishes  the  Perky 
quite  a bit  and  with  his  fishing  part- 
ners takes  only  40  inch  or  better 
muskie. 

Jerry  Chapleskie,  a Special  Water- 
ways Patrolman  from  Allentown  likes 
to  fish  the  Hendricks  pool  on  the 
Perky.  He  uses  suckers  caught  early  in 
the  spring  and  frozen  for  future  use. 
Ten  to  12  inch  suckers  are  his  favorite 
size.  A large  hook  is  set  through  the 
lip  and  a heavy  leader  is  tied  onto  the 
bend  of  the  hook.  A large  treble  hook 
is  attached  to  this  and  one  of  these 
hooks  is  impaled  near  the  tail.  This 
doesn’t  effect  the  action  of  the  bait. 


Jerry  fishes  mostly  at  night  and  says 
around  a full  moon  about  2 A.M.  to 
be  the  best  time.  He  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  pool  and  casts  across  to 
the  far  shore.  He  reels  in  as  soon  as 
the  bait  hits  and  keeps  it  coming  at 
a fast  pace  to  create  the  most  surface 
noise  and  commotion.  Best  night  for 
his  group  was  2 legals  landed  and  2 
others  lost.  Biggest  fish  for  him  so  far 
has  been  a 37  incher. 

The  large  #5  Mepps  in  silver  and 
the  Rapala  type  lures  have  been  good 
in  the  Perky  too.  This  area  is  limited 
in  size  and  access  and  best  bets  should 
be  the  lowest  two  pools,  fishing  from  a 
boat.  Frank  Rotchford  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman for  Montgomery  County  (427 
Foulke  Ave.  Ambler,  Pa.  19002  phone 
215-643-0451)  believes  that  the  peak 
of  muskie  fishing  in  the  Perkiomen 
Creek  is  yet  to  be  reached.  Call  him 
if  you  have  any  questions.  See  you 
next  month. 
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Before  becoming  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commissions  Audio- 
Visual  specialist  Jim  Yoder  served  as  a waterways  patrolman  in 
Luzerne  County  for  nine  years.  His  patrol  work  of  course  in- 
cluded a lot  of  boat  patrol  and  during  that  time  he  saw  plenty 
of  examples  of  dangerous  boat  operation.  He  tells  us  about  a 
few  of  them  in  the  follotving  article. 

"BOATERS"  I've  Met 

by  Jim  )Joder 
Audio  Visual  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


It  would  seem  that  those  of  us  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  on  today’s  crowded  waterways  should  be  of 
one  mind  and  purpose— SAFE  BOATING.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  the  case.  We’re  people,  and  people  are  just  not 
like  that.  As  in  every  other  facet  of  society,  boating  has  a 
minority  of  problem  children  and  it  is  this  minority  that 
can  cause  fellow  boaters  and  enforcement  personnel  alike, 
a good  deal  of  concern.  Unlike  the  “trouble-makers”  in 
other  areas  of  our  society,  these  folks  cannot  be  categorized 
as  “deprived,”  “uneducated,”  or  worse,  “of  criminal  ten- 
dency by  nature.”  Far  from  it,  as  all  too  often  they  are 
well  meaning  and  full  of  fun,  but  totally  unaware  of  the 
responsibility  demanded  by  today’s  boating.  I would 
rather  classify  them,  loosely,  as:  inexperienced,  unprepared, 
and/ or  indifferent. 

Along  with  the  much  publicized  population  explosion 
we  are  witnessing  a tremendous  recreational  explosion.  It 
stands  to  reason— they  go  hand  in  hand.  For  years  we’ve 


been  discussing,  planning,  and  providing  for  the  better  and 
safer  utilization  of  our  water  resources  in  keeping  with 
the  demands  of  a complex  society,  where  multiple  use  has 
become  a necessity  rather  than  an  ideology.  While  national 
trends  do  not  put  boating  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  terms  of 
expansion,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  after  nine  boating  seasons  of 
law  enforcement  in  Luzerne  County  that  no  outdoor  ac- 
tivity has  mushroomed  proportionately  with  recreational 
boating.  Predictions  are  for  another  75%  increase  by  1980. 

Throughout  these  years,  I’ve  met  a variety  of  boaters 
under  a variety  of  circumstances.  Let  me  recall  for  you 
now,  just  a few  of  these  meetings  and  I believe  it  will  be- 
come evident  that  there  is  a needed  element  in  boating 
safety  that  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  boater  himself. 

Quite  often,  after  having  hailed  a boater  for  a reckless 
pass  of  some  similar  infraction,  I held  up  a copy  of  the 
motorboat  regulations  and  asked  casually,  “Have  you  ever 
seen  one  of  these?” 


illustrations:  Nick  Rosato 


“Throughout  these  years,  I’ve  met  a 
variety  of  boaters  under  a variety  of 
circumstances.  Let  me  recall  for  you 
now,  just  a few  of  these  meetings.  . . .” 
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The  question  was  obviously  loaded  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  I got  the  answer  I expected.  “Y-Yes,  I-I  think  I 
saw  one— once.”  Some  gave  me  a frank  and  honest,  “No 
Sir.” 

The  humor  of  the  situation  leaves  when  one  considers 
that  here  on  a crowded  lake  were  operators  at  the  helm 
of  a waterborn  guided  missile.  They  hadn’t  the  slightest 
idea  what  was  expected  of  them!  (Lest  the  mature  boater 
begin  to  snicker  at  this  point— DON’T— we’re  not  finished 
yet!) 

I am  convinced  that  no  law  or  implementing  regula- 
tion will  ever  contribute  as  much  to  safe  boating  as  will  the 
application  of  these  regulations  to  each  individual  boater’s 


children,  fishing  (or  trying  to)  from  this  little  eight  footer 
without  any  lifesaving  devices  whatever  aboard.  It’s  times 
like  this  you’re  glad  you’re  in  enforcement.  I’ve  always 
felt,  had  I let  them  continue  as  they  were,  that  it  may  well 
have  been  their  last  trip  out. 

Juveniles  occasionally  complicate  matters  by  coupling  in- 
experience with  indifference.  A number  of  incidents  come 
to  mind.  One  evening,  while  accompanied  by  two  deputies, 
we  witnessed  a very  bad  pass  being  made  by  a fast  in- 
board between  a slower  moving  craft  and  another  just 
drifting.  Apprehending  the  operator  a short  distance  down 
the  lake,  I was  shocked  to  see  that  this  husky  youngster 
was  but  a lad  in  his  teens.  Feeling  that  perhaps  a repri- 


“While  good  sound  judgement,  from  an  operational  standpoint,  must  naturally  come  from  experience;  knowing 
what  is  expected  of  him  beforehand  gets  the  inexperienced  boater  off  to  a much  better  start.” 


operation.  While  good  sound  judgement,  from  an  opera- 
tional standpoint,  must  naturally  come  from  experience; 
knowing  what  is  expected  of  him  beforehand  gets  the  in- 
experienced boater  off  to  a much  better  start.  A thorough 
working  knowledge  of  our  motorboat  regulations,  which 
have  but  one  aim— safety— is  a good  place  to  begin.  These 
time  tested  guidelines,  patterned  after  nationally  accepted 
rulings  and  implemented  from  time  to  time  as  the  need 
arises,  can  be  the  foundation  for  years  of  happy,  carefree, 
(no  relation  whatever  to  CARELESS)  safe  boating,  pro- 
vided the  operator  is  not  just  aware  of  their  existence,  but 
has  digested  their  contents  and  applies  them  to  his  every 
action  afloat!  How  often  have  enforcement  officers  stopped 
an  obviously  overloaded  boat  that  was  not  equipped  with  a 
single  lifesaving  device  only  to  hear  the  operator  exclaim, 
“Why  I just  purchased  six  brand  new  cushions— they’re 
back  at  the  boathouse!” 

Many  boaters  are  out  for  their  first  season— many  that 
officers  meet  may  be  on  their  first  trip.  For  example  some 
years  ago  while  on  special  assignment  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  a neighboring  county,  I launched  the  patrol  boat 
in  an  area  where  the  river  boasted  but  one  pool  suitable 
for  pleasure  boating.  The  pool,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  long  and  hardly  a quarter  mile  wide  was  alive  with 
motorboats  and  its  confines  necessitated  continual  circling, 
not  unlike  a very  small  lake.  In  the  center  of  all  the  com- 
motion I noticed  a small  pram  bobbing  mercilessly  and  set 
out  to  investigate.  There  sat  Mom  and  Dad,  with  two  small 
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mand  might  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  correct  him,  I 
advised  him  of  the  foolhardy  nature  of  his  act,  reminding 
him  that  if  he  were  of  age,  I would  have  dealt  with  him 
differently— before  a magistrate.  It  was  my  opinion,  at  the 
time,  that  hauling  a teenager  before  the  Juvenile  Court  for 
a bad  pass  might  not  do  him  as  much  good  as  a firm  talk- 
ing to.  He  listened,  impatiently,  indifferently.  I could 
only  hope  that  I’d  gotten  through  to  him.  Unfortunately, 
I didn’t.  Within  six  weeks  he  had  struck  an  outboard  in 
broad  daylight,  throwing  the  operator,  his  two  sons  and  all 
their  fishing  gear,  including  an  electronic  sounding  device, 
overboard  and  sunk  the  boat!  A visit  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
was  no  longer  a matter  of  choice. 

“Accidents  toill  happen,”— we’ve  come  to  accept  that 
over  the  years.  But  accidents  just  do  not  happen— they 
are  caused!  Another  teenager,  a well  mannered  young  man 
of  excellent  reputation  took  his  eyes  off  the  “road”  ahead 
just  long  enough  to  shatter  a fishing  boat  in  his  path, 
throwing  a youngster  and  his  father  into  the  water.  The 
youngster,  seriously  injured,  might  have  drowned  except 
for  the  foresight  of  his  father  who  had  strapped  him  into  a 
life  jacket  while  he  was  fishing.  Six  or  seven  years  later,  I 
had  occasion  to  stop  a boat  for  what  appeared  to  be  only 
a matter  of  failure  to  display  registration  numbers.  As  we 
checked  the  boat,  eight  violations  of  the  motorboat  law 
were  found— many  of  them  with  regard  to  safety  equip- 
ment. Lo  and  behold,  it  was  the  same  operator,  although 

continued  next  page 
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no  longer  an  irresponsible  teenager.  Throwing  his  hands 
into  the  air  in  disgust,  he  said,  “How  am  1 supposed  to 
know  what’s  needed?”  “I  took  the  boat  to  the  dealer  and 
told  him  to  get  the  boat  ready  for  the  water!”  In  all  prob- 
ability, had  the  dealer  taken  it  upon  himself  to  correct 
some  of  the  discrepancies,  he’d  have  been  accused  of  tak- 
ing the  boater  over  the  coals. 

Unpreparedness  has  spoiled  more  boater’s  holidays  than 
perhaps  any  other  factor.  We’ve  already  covered  that  angle 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety  equipment.  But  there  were 
times  on  Harveys  Lake  when  the  greatest  part  of  my  patrol 
day  was  spent  in  towing  boats  whose  motors  had  quit 
either  from  lack  of  nourishment  or  mechanical  failure. 
Towing  with  a single  line  attached  to  one  side  of  my  stern, 
necessitated  considerable  right  rudder  all  the  way  across 
the  lake  and  got  to  be  a bit  tiring,  so  I spliced  a Y-shaped 
towline  with  three  snap  hooks  for  just  that  purpose,  so 
regularly  was  the  chore  performed! 

“Excuse  me,  Officer,”  a cute  lass  waves,  “do  you  know 
anything  about  motors?”  “Yep,”  I replied,  “got  a tow  line 
here— one  size  fits  all!” 

Indifference,  I suppose,  has  caused  more  pile-ups  on 
our  highways  than  all  other  factors  combined.  Fortunately, 
boats  are  more  agile  and  less  restricted  than  our  autos 
and  many  collisions  can  be  averted  by  a last  minute 
evasive  action.  A favorite  pastime  of  some  of  our  youthful 
operators  is  simulating  these  “near  misses”  with  docks, 
swimmers,  and  other  boaters.  Entirely  too  often,  with  a 
few  seasons  under  his  belt,  a boater’s  common  sense  seems 
to  go  down  the  drain  for  no  reason  at  all.  One  bright  and 
sunny  day,  while  alongside  another  craft  whose  teenage 
operator  was  in  dire  need  of  reprimand,  another  runabout 
came  skimming  down  the  lake,  bore  down  on  the  congested 
area  between  two  swimming  beaches  and  at  the  last 
minute  tipped  the  boat  on  edge  and  went  skittering  up 
the  lake  again.  Finishing  the  first  order  of  business  took 
another  minute  or  so  thus  giving  the  second  boater  a head 
start  up  the  lake.  The  chase  lasted  over  a mile  during 
which  I had  occasion  to  watch  him  perform  the  same 
“buzzing”  tactics  at  three  other  docks  along  the  lake  shore. 
When  finally  hailed  to  a stop,  he  justified  his  actions  in 
that  these  were  “private  docks.”  I reminded  him  that  he 
was  on  public  water  and  the  ownership  of  the  docks  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue.  Upon  hearing  this,  he  set 
upon  a different  course,  “Those  people  are  my  friends!” 
With  a "friend”  like  him,  they  didn’t  need  enemies!  To 
top  things  off,  he  was  operating  a borrowed  boat— without 
safety  equipment— and  without  registration. 

No  doubt  most  enforcement  officers  spend  considerable 
time  in  thought  on  their  way  to  a lake  or  river.  I did.  One 
never  knows  what  the  day  will  bring.  Such  was  the  case 
one  day  as  Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Joe  Kipp  and  I 
approached  the  Sunset  section  of  Harveys  Lake.  My  day 
was  off  with  a bang  as  I observed  a fast  runabout  bearing 
down  on  one  of  the  two  channels  under  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  entrance  to  the  marinas  beyond.  Throttle  wide 
open,  the  operator  made  it  through  without  a hitch!  This 
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is  a concrete  bridge  with  its  two  fifteen  foot  channels 
divided  by  a good  substantial  concrete  pier.  No  room  for 
a slip-up  here.  I drove  around  to  the  marina  and  ap- 
proached the  boater.  As  I stood  on  the  dock,  a good  two 
feet  above  the  waterline,  hands  on  the  hips,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  “Sergeant  Preston,”  I suppose,  he  looked 
up,  smiled  bleary  eyed,  and  said,  “What  can  I do  for  you 
DAD?” 

“You  can  begin  by  showing  me  your  boat  registration,”  I 
replied.  He  alighted,  smiled  again  as  he  tapped  me  lightly 
on  the  chest  with  his  finger  and  said,  “Now  thash  one 
thing  I neglected  to  take  care  of.” 

Further  investigation  showed  he  had  also  neglected  to 
provide  his  boat  with  lifesaving  devices  for  himself  and  his 
passenger.  When  I remarked  that  we  frowned  upon  the 
type  of  entrance  he  had  just  made,  he  smiled  all  the  more 
broadly  and  said,  “Lood  Dad,  I’d’no  if  you  c’n  tell  er  not, 
but  wiv  bin  at  a party  acrosh  the  lake.” 

“Really?”  I said,  taking  care  to  see  that  none  of  us  lit  a 
match  as  he  spoke!  This  reckless  abandon  could  have  re- 
sulted in  death  or  crippling  injury  with  just  the  flick  of  a 
rudder  and  would  not  have  been  nearly  as  humorous  as  it 
may  sound  today.  Again  I had  the  feeling  that  it  was  good 
to  be  in  enforcement. 

For  a time  Harveys  Lake  was  having  its  share  of  motor- 
boat  collisions  and  as  one  observer  put  it,  we  were  well 
on  our  way  to  having  “wall  to  wall”  motorboats  on  the 
lake’s  bottom!  One  young  fellow  breezing  down  the  lake 
in  broad  daylight  struck  and  demolished  a rowboat,  threw 
two  fishermen  and  all  their  gear  into  the  lake.  He  left  the 
scene  immediately,  his  only  thought  being  to  beach  the 
boat  before  it  sank.  Water  was  pouring  in  the  hole  where 
he  had  struck  what  he  originally  thought  to  be  some 
floating  debris.  He  was  genuinely  sorry,  he  related  later, 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  fishermen  and  had  an  idea  how 
such  future  accidents  could  be  prevented— a law  should 
be  passed  requiring  all  fishing  boats  be  painted  bright 
yellow! 

One  morning,  about  3:30  AM,  I received  a telephone 
call  from  Harveys  Lake  Chief  of  Police  Wally  Lienthal 
advising  me  of  a motorboat  collision  on  the  lake.  One 
boat  had  sunk,  he  said,  but  injuries  were  light  and  there 
were  no  casualties.  He  felt  sure,  he  said,  that  I wanted  tc 


“As  the  boater  approached  for  what  was  to  be  the  final  run,  th< 
fisherman  grabbed  an  oar  and  assumed  a ‘Mickey  Mantle’  sor 
of  pose.  . . 
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be  notified  as  quickly  as  possible.  Of  course  I told  him 
I had  been  lying  there  wondering  about  that  very  thing 
.when  he  called!  (We’re  still  friends) 

The  investigation  that  followed  brought  out  some  be- 
havior patterns  which  I am  still  unable  to  analyze  al- 
though I’ve  had  years  to  think  about  them.  In  brief,  a 
double  planked  mahogany  inboard  struck  a plywood 
skinned  inboard  broadside  and  guess  which  one  went 
down?  No  reflection  on  the  plywood  industry,  but  these 
two  rigs  were  about  as  evenly  matched  for  combat  as 
Cassius  Clay  and  Woody  Allen!  There  was  some  question 
among  the  witnesses  whether  or  not  the  plywood  job  had 
lights  on  when  it  came  on  the  lake.  It  could  not  be  definite- 
ly established,  but  there  seemed  to  be  little  question  about 
the  operator— he  was  well  lit!  Questioning  him,  I got  no- 
where! 

“Tell  me  exactly  what  happened,”  I asked. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  really  know,— I heard  and  felt 
the  crash— then  the  water  began  coming  in  around  my 
feet— then  my  knees.  The  next  thing  I knew,  the  cushions 
began  floating  up  past  my  face  and  I thought,  I’d  better 
let  go  of  the  steering  wheel!”  I’d  say  that  was  good  think- 
ing—not  quick,  but  good! 

It  developed  that  the  other  operator  had  not  been  hit- 
ting the  sauce  but  his  sobriety  lent  little  to  his  judgment. 
1 saw  this  boat  coming  about  a hundred  yards  away,”  he 
recalled. 

“A  hundred  yards?  Perhaps  you  mean  a hundred 
feet?”  I interrupted. 

“No,”  he  said,  about  the  length  of  a football  field.” 

Dozens  of  thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind  in  the 
short  pause  that  followed.  “What  did  you  do  then?”  I 
i asked  in  utter  disbelief. 

“Well,  I watched  him-”  (HE  WATCHED  HIM!!) 
‘When  I saw  we  were  going  to  collide,  I threw  the  boat 
into  reverse!” 

Almost  speechless,  I asked,  “Didn’t  it  ever  occur  to 
you  in  that  one  hundred  yards,  THREE  HUNDRED 
FEET,  to  change  course?” 

“Yes,  the  thought  occurred  to  me,”  he  said,  “but  I was 
afraid  I would  have  caused  a really  serious  accident!” 

I wobbled  home  to  the  typewriter,  filed  complaints 
charging  both  with  negligent  operation.  One  operator 


pleaded  “not  quite  guilty”— paying  fine  and  costs  under 
protest.  The  other  had  a hearing  and  appealed  the  decision 
to  court.  Thank  Heavens  for  Justice!  The  court  threw  out 
the  whole  proceeding  due  to  the  fact  it  was  noted  that 
the  seal  of  the  magistrate  had  the  words  “Justice  of  the 
Peace”  engraved  on  the  inner  ring  and  not  on  the  outer 
ring  as  prescribed  by  law.  About  this  time,  I began  to  take 
a serious  look  at  law  enforcement  and  wondered  if  I were 
really  cut  out  for  it. 

Without  question,  the  strangest  case  in  which  I’ve  ever 
become  involved  began  with  a telephone  call  one  evening. 

“Mr.  Yoder,  I would  like  to  report  a man  who  tried  to 
MURDER  me  with  a motorboat,”  were  the  caller’s  exact 
words.  Well  now,  I’ve  played  my  share  of  practical  jokes, 
but  this  fellow  certainly  had  a new  slant.  Playing  right 
along,  I asked  him  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  As  it  developed, 
he  was  not  joking.  It  appears  that  he  was  fishing  just  off- 
shore from  a boathouse  and  it  is  alleged  that  as  the  owner 
of  said  boathouse  endeavored  to  take  his  big  inboard  out 
for  an  afternoon  spin,  he  made  deliberate  attempts  to  ram 
and/or  swamp  the  fisherman.  “I  have  a witness  too,”  he 
told  me,  “this  guy  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  yesterday  and 
he  (the  witness)  saw  that  too.” 

The  whole  mess  began  to  smell  a bit  fishy  but  I as- 
sured him  I would  make  a complete  investigation.  “Tell 
me  something,”  I said,  before  he  hung  up,  “if  you  had  all 
that  trouble  yesterday,  why  did  you  go  back  again  today?” 

“That’s  a heckuwa  good  spot  for  bluegills!”  was  his  re- 
ply. 

I couldn’t  help  looking  forward  to  what  the  judge  was 
going  to  say  about  this,  but  went  ahead  with  the  investiga- 
tion anyway.  The  second  party  admittedly  was  angry 
enough  to  commit  the  alleged  intended  crime  but  his 
story  matched  the  other  fellow’s  only  in  that  the  incident 
was  a two  day  affair. 

From  what  I could  gather,  it  went  something  like  this: 
When  the  inboard  operator  attempted  to  back  his  boat 
out  of  the  boathouse,  there  sat  the  fisherman.  Not  pos- 
sessing great  maneuverability  in  reverse,  he  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  suggested  the  fisherman  go  some- 
where else.  Whereupon  the  fisherman  gave  him  explicit 
instructions  regarding  where  he  too  could  go.  Not  too  sure 

continued  next  page 


i A favorite  pastime  of  some  of  our 
youthful  operators  is  simulating  these 
near  misses’  with  docks,  swimmers,  and 
5ther  boaters.” 


“It's  times  like  this  you're  glad  you’re 
in  enforcement.  I’ve  always  felt,  had  I 
let  them  continue  as  they  were,  it  may 
well  have  been  their  last  trip  out.” 


“ ‘The  next  thing  I knew,  the  cushions 
began  floating  up  past  my  face.  . . .’  ” 
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continued  from  previous  page 

"BOATERS"  I've  Met 

he  heard  the  fisherman  correctly,  the  boater  made  a hasty 
circle  which  did,  he  admits,  set  up  considerable  wave 
action,  but  he  wanted  to  hear  him  better.  It  is  alleged  that 
this  maneuver  brought  forth  another  remark  from  the 
fisherman,  “Good  Gracious  Fella”  or  something  similarly 
caustic.  Another  swirl  of  the  inboard  convinced  the  fisher- 
man (for  the  moment)  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  league 
and  he  departed. 

The  following  day,  they  were  not  so  congenial.  It  is 
alleged  the  fisherman  again  threw  a somewhat  less  than 
courteous  remark  at  the  boater  and  again,  having  difficulty 
hearing  him  over  the  throb  of  two  or  three  hundred  horses 
in  the  after  compartment,  the  boater,  quite  naturally,  had 
to  come  around  again  to  get  within  hearing  range.  This 
time  however,  the  fisherman’s  wife  lost  her  seating  which 
perturbed  the  fisherman,  in  the  words  of  Damon  Runyon, 
“a  little  more  than  somewhat!”  Considerably  chagrined  at 
not  being  able  to  assist  his  wife  regain  her  seat,  since  he 
was  holding  on  for  dear  life  with  one  hand  and  jettisoning 
cargo,  worm  can,  jar  of  salmon  eggs,  etc.,  (all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  boater  incidentally)  with  the  other  hand,  he 
decided  on  another  approach.  As  the  boater  approached 
for  what  was  to  be  the  final  run,  the  fisherman  grabbed 
an  oar  and  assumed  a Mickey  Mantle  sort  of  pose.  But 
alas,  oars  are  not  made  as  long  as  they  used  to  be!  Both 
parties  withdrew  shortly  thereafter  with  the  fisherman 
eventually  relying  on  the  long  arm  of  the  law— as  per  the 
aforementioned  telephone  call.  Checking  the  motorboat 
code,  I found  little  that  dealt  specifically  with  wave  action 
created  when  attempting  to  better  hear  and  understand 
one’s  fellow  man.  Likewise,  the  fish  law  summary  con- 
tained absolutely  nothing  concerning  the  use  of  cans,  bot- 
tles and  oars  in  the  manner  described.  Try  as  I might,  I 
could  not  recall  for  the  moment  why  I had  given  up  pho- 
tography for  law  enforcement! 

One  evening,  while  following  a heavy  inboard  which  was 
moving  along  at  a moderate  rate  of  speed,  plowing  a deep 
furrow  just  off  shore,  an  old  established  guideline  flashed 
through  my  mind,  “The  speed  of  all  power  boats  shall  be 


regulated  so  as  to  avoid  danger  or  injury  to  canoes  or  other  Ik 
craft  by  the  effect  of  the  waves  or  wash  raised  by  power  K 
boats.”  The  author  no  doubt  had  reference  to  “other  craft”  || 
in  use  and  underway,  but  the  disturbance  created  by  this  I 
inboard’s  wash  along  the  shoreline  was  uncalled  for.  The  W/1 
masts  of  anchored  sailboats  were  whipping  to  and  fro  !|f ; 
not  unlike  an  angler’s  fly  rod;  moored  boats  tossed  and  j 
bounced  in  their  slips;  and  while  the  younger  bathers  j 
generally  appreciated  this  “instant  ocean”  effect,  there  ij 
were  those  who  “took  water”  at  an  alarming  rate!  As  I iv 
approached  the  boat,  the  operator  saw  me  coming  and  If 
stopped,  allowing  me  to  come  alongside.  “Boy,  I’ll  tell  you,”  « 
he  began,  “it  sure  is  good  to  see  you  fellows  out  here.  Some  Is 
of  these  kids  in  their  hot  new  outboards  really  need  a 
going-over!” 

“Yes  sir,  but  I—” 

“You  can  always  tell  the  outsiders— can’t  you?  They  just i ij 
don’t  know  how  to  conduct  themselves  when  they  get  on 
the  water.” 

There  you  have  it— the  general  theme  of  this  minority  of  ! , 
which  we  spoke  earlier— IT’S  THE  OTHER  GUY!! 

Pennsylvania  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  the 
“SAFE  BOATING  STATE”  and  of  this  we  should  be  very 
proud.  There  are  times,  however,  when  boaters  as  well  as 
enforcement  personnel  wonder  how  long  we  can  keep  the 
title!  I venture  to  say  that  until  such  time  as  boating  safe- 
ty becomes  a PERSONAL  matter— until  each  boater  be- 
lieves it  must  begin  with  him— safe  boating  could  very  well 
be  a hit  or  miss  proposition. 

Inexperience  is  understandable,  but  indifference  is  in- 
tolerable. That  leaves  us  with  ignorance,  or  better— let’s 
call  it  unpreparedness,  and  this  is  inexcusable.  Safe  boat- 
ing classes  are  conducted  by  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary, 
The  U.S.  Power  Squadron,  The  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  It  is  greatly  feared  that 
unless  boaters  avail  themselves  of  this  training  and  then 
put  it  to  use  there  will  be  increased  pressures  to  require 
OPERATOR  LICENSING— something  neither  the  boater 
nor  the  Commission  wants! 

Let’s  not  allow  this  minority  to  deprive  us  of  this  free- 
dom afloat.  Enroll  in  one  of  the  classes  and  take  a friend. 

If  he  sees  you,  a good  boater  attending,  it  may  give  him 
the  idea  that  even  he  can  do  with  a little  instruction! 


“RIVER  RENAISSANCE”  THIS  MONTH— 


Looking  for  some  waterways  excitement  this  month? 

Then  don’t  overlook  downtown  Pittsburgh! 

That’s  where  the  action  will  be  later  this  month  as 
TRIAD— the  Three  River  Improvement  and  Development 
Corporation— brings  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  Allegheny 
and  Monogahela  another  River  Renaissance  Weekend  on 
June  26  and  27. 

TRIAD  will  again  be  drawing  attention  to  the  great 
recreational  potentials  of  Pennsylvania’s  western  rivers 
with  a watersport  show  that’s  packed  with  action. 

For  example  there’ll  be  four  spectacular  water  ski  shows, 
ski  jump  demonstrations,  Boy  Scout  Canoe  Championship 
Races,  Safe  Boating  Demonstrations,  speedboat  and  hydro- 


plane races,  demonstrations  by  a United  States  Coast 
Guard  Air-Sea  Rescue  team  and  the  Army  parachute  team, 
a fire  boat  show,  and  many  other  things  including  a beauty 
contest.  A riverside  concert  by  the  American  Wind  Sym- 
phony in  the  evening  will  also  be  held. 

Center  of  activities  will  be  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monogahela  River  at  Point  State  Park  in  down-  , 
town  Pittsburgh.  If  you’re  driving  you’ll  probably  find  a 
place  somewhere  nearby  to  park  the  family  bus  but  if 
you’re  a boater  you  may  want  to  boat  in  to  the  activities,  j 
In  fact  out-of-area  boaters  might  trailer  their  craft  to  some 
launching  area  a few  miles  up  or  down  one  of  the  three 
rivers  and  then  boat  the  rest  of  the  way.  But  no  matter  j 
how  you  get  there  it  should  be  a good  weekend! 
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AVOID  IT  IF  YOU  CAN ! 


POISON 

IVY 


by  Tom  Eggler 

photo:  Grant  Heilman 


There  are  two  kinds  of  outdoorsmen— those  who  have 
lit  one  time  or  another  found  themselves  in  a patch  of  poi- 
on  ivy  and  those  who  eventually  will  find  themselves  in  it. 

If  you’re  in  the  first  group  you  probably  don’t  need 
iny  urging  to  keep  on  the  lookout  for  it  when  you’re 
Outdoors.  And  if  you’re  in  the  second  group  you  can 
:ount  on  becoming  a member  of  the  first  group  unless 
'ou’ve  already  made  certain  you  know  what  it  looks  like, 
vhere  it’s  found,  and  how  to  avoid  it. 

Although  poison  ivy  probably  won’t  kill  you,  it  can  be 
mcomfortable  enough  so  you  might  wish  that  it  would. 

slight  brush  against  an  arm  or  leg  can  leave  an  uncom- 
ortable,  itchy  welt  that  lasts  for  days.  A more  complete 
jxposure— like  stretching  out  in  it  for  a nap  or  crawling 
iround  in  it  to  fix  a flat  or  to  sneak  up  on  a wary  trout— 
:ould  put  you  in  the  hospital.  And  if  you  happen  to  get 
nto  it  like  this  you’ll  really  suffer.  There’s  no  quick  cure. 

It  can  affect  individuals  differently— a few  seem  to  have 
ittle  reaction  even  when  directly  exposed  while  others 
nay  be  affected  even  without  actually  touching  the  plant. 
\n  oily  substance— urushiol— is  the  cause  of  the  problem 
ind  it  covers  the  leaves,  stems  and  roots.  It  can  soak  into 
dothing  and  infect  you  later  or,  if  you  try  burning  it,  it 
"an  vaporize  and  the  smoke  infect  anyone  nearby,  who  is 
susceptible. 

The  best  protection  is,  of  course,'  to  recognize— and 
avoid— it  and  that  means  avoiding  the  smoke  if  it  is  being 
aurned,  a friendly  dog  that  may  have  run  through  it,  or 
Nothing  that  has  been  exposed  to  it  months  ago.  Obviously 
direct  contact  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

First  step  then,  is  recognition.  It  always  has  three  leaves 
■o  a group  and  they  can  be  found  growing  near  the 
ground,  up  an  old  post  or  wall,  around  a tree  or  in  bushes. 
Leaves  may  range  from  one  to  four  inches  and,  when  ma- 
ture, are  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  lighter  be- 
neath. Often  they  appear  velvety.  When  they  first  unfold 
in  spring  the  young  leaves  are  red  and  in  the  fall  they  go 
through  beautiful  shades  of  scarlet  and  deep  orange.  Have 


someone  who  knows  what  it  looks  like  point  it  out  some- 
time or  visit  your  local  library  and  find  a good  plant  book 
with  some  good  color  illustrations  and  then  study  them. 

Second  step?  Avoid  it!  This  means  look  ahead  before 
you  go  plowing  into  unfamiliar  woods  or  brushy  areas.  If 
you’re  climbing  out  of  a car  or  off  a trail  bike  watch  where 
you’re  going.  If  you  come  ashore  along  a wooded  or  brushy 
bank  check  the  area  out  before  jumping  off  (same  policy 
for  snakes).  Don’t  go  sunbathing  in  a wooded  or  grassy 
area  without  first  checking  and  when  at  a friend’s  cottage 
during  the  summer  take  a good  look  at  the  shrubbery. 
Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  find  poison  ivy  crawling  up  a 
wall  or  tree,  or  around  the  yard.  Learn  where  it  is  most 
commonly  found  and  be  doubly  alert  when  in  such  areas. 

Finally  if  you  are  exposed  there  are  several  suggested 
remedies.  First  step,  if  possible,  is  to  carefully  and  com- 
pletely wash  with  soap  and  warm  water  within  minutes. 
This  could  help  disperse  the  oil  before  it  has  a chance  to 
spread  or  work,  although  you’ll  have  to  move  fast.  Above 
all  don’t  scratch  or  touch  the  areas  that  are  infected.  Do- 
ing so  can  only  spread  it  to  new  areas  and  it  won’t  help  the 
old  ones.  And  be  careful  your  clothing  doesn’t  touch  an 
infected  area  and  then  touch  another  part  of  your  body— 
if  it  does  you’ll  spread  the  infection. 

A number  of  preparations  can  help  relieve  the  painful 
itching  that  will  almost  certainly  occur  and  your  druggist 
may  be  able  to  suggest  something.  The  wisest  step,  how- 
ever, is  probably  a visit  to  a doctor  and  you  probably 
won’t  have  to  have  your  arm  twisted  to  go  if  you  are 
infected  to  much  of  a degree.  His  advice  will  seem  price- 
less if  it  helps  you  find  relief. 

Fishermen,  campers,  boaters  and  for  that  matter  all  out- 
doorsmen run  the  risk  of  walking  into  or  brushing  against 
poison  ivy  so  make  it  a point  to  stay  on  the  lookout  for  it. 
Anyone  who  has  suffered  from  a case  knows  how  dis- 
comforting even  a small  contact  can  become. 

It’s  a poor  way  to  wind  up  a camping,  boating,  or  fish- 
ing trip.  Do  your  best  to  avoid  it. 
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This  month  we  take  a further  look  at  the  problems  surround- 
ing natural  trout  reproduction  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  things 
affect  it  and  in  order  to  understand  why  it  does  continue 
in  some  waters  and  doesn’t  in  others  requires  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  influences  on  each  individual  water- 
shed, although  in  many  the  things  causing  poor  water  qual- 
ity are  the  same.  Next  month,  part  three. 
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PART  TWO 


bv 

Bob  Hesser 
Aquatic  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


In  the  first  article  of  this  series  on  natural  reproduction 
of  trout  we  defined  the  term  as  that  process  through  which 
a species  of  trout  in  the  wild  regenerates  its  own  kind.  The 
implication  would  seem  to  be  that  this  activity  is  at  its 
best  without  man’s  influence  or  interference  and  there- 
fore if  man’s  influence  on  many  of  our  waters  were  to  be 
curtailed,  natural  reproduction  could  conceivably  provide 
all  the  fish  needed  for  our  trout  fishery  in  Pennsylvania. 

But  before  going  off  the  deep  end,  let’s  explore  what 
would  really  happen  if  all  of  our  waters  were  suddenly  to 
return  as  they  were  in  the  year  1671?  Would  all  of  our 
stocked  waters  contain  native  brook  trout?  Would  many 
we  do  not  now  stock  contain  trout?  Before  you  decide 
what  answers  you  will  give,  consider  the  several  million  i/i 
people  now  inhabiting  the  watersheds  of  the  streams.  What  , 
would  these  people  have  to  do  that  their  forefathers  didn’t 
do,  or  vice  versa,  to  preserve  just  the  trout  waters  alone? 
Remember,  Governor  Shapp’s  question  contained  the 
phrase  “improve  conditions  for  the  natural  reproduction 
of  trout.” 

Before  considering  what  we  feel  are  some  of  these  con- 
ditions and  their  causes,  let  us  first  discuss  the  present  trout 
fishery  in  Pennsylvania  and  look  at  just  how  natural  repro- 
duction ties  into  it. 
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Currently,  a rather  large  percentage  of  our  trout  fishery 
is  dependent  upon  hatchery  raised  fish.  This  form  of  trout 
management  evolved  both  because  a majority  of  our  trout 
fishermen  have  indicated  a preference  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram and  streams  that  were  once  “native”  producers  fell 
under  man’s  pressures.  To  many  the  ideal  concept  in 
trout  management  is  to  stock  only  to  supplement  wild 
trout  populations.  Even  though  the  trout  has  rightly  been 
called  our  “instant  fish”  because  it  can  be  produced  more 
economically  than  any  other  game  fish,  if  we  were  to 
stock  trout  only  to  supplement  wild  trout  populations,  what 
would  happen?  One  thing  is  certain.  Many  of  our  present 
“trout  streams”  would  no  longer  fit  this  classification.  To 
some  this  might  be  the  greatest  “advance”  in  trout  man- 
agement to  ever  hit  Pennsylvania,  but  if  we  are  to  manage 
all  of  our  waters  some  program  must  be  designed  for  our 
marginal  streams,  or  those  which  have  no  wild  trout  to 
supplement.  What  can  be  done  with  the  Wissahickon 
Creek  near  Philadelphia  or  Deer  Creek  near  Pittsburgh. 
Both  are  examples  of  so-called  “put  and  take”  streams  that 
have  been  the  topic  of  discussion  among  fishermen  for 
many  years.  The  point  to  remember  here  is  that  no  matter 
how  one  feels  about  such  streams,  they  are  borderline  be- 
cause the  water  quality  makes  them  that  way.  To  manage 
them  for  any  other  type  of  fishery  is  nearly  impossible. 
By  stocking  them  with  trout— call  it  “put  and  take”  if  you 
wish— a fishery  is  provided  at  a relatively  low  cost  in  areas 
where  little  or  no  trout  fishing  is  otherwise  available. 

By  now  our  Governor’s  words  should  be  taking  on  some 
new,  or  at  least  different,  implications  for  you.  Why  are 
such  streams  as  the  Wissahickon  Creek,  Spring  Creek 
(Centre  County),  the  lower  portions  of  the  First  Fork  of 
the  Sinnemahoning  Creek  and  Big  Pine  Creek  marginal 
streams  for  trout?  The  First  Fork  and  lower  Big  Pine  mar- 
ginal? They  are,  and  for  reasons  different  from  the  Wissa- 
hickon and  Spring  Creek. 

Were  the  Wissahickon  and  Spring  Creek  as  free  of  the 
influences  of  man  as  the  other  two  we’ve  mentioned,  na- 
tural reproduction  and  fishing  in  them  would  be  amazing. 
The  point  is  this— at  the  present  time  many  of  our  poten- 
tially outstanding  streams  from  the  overall  trout  fishery 
standpoint  are  hanging  in  a balance  because  of  man’s  ac- 
tivities. Others,  for  all  their  aesthetic  attributes,  never  were 
and  cannot  today  be  even  average  trout  streams  so  far  as 
natural  reproduction  or  the  maintenance  of  good  trout 
populations  is  concerned.  These  lack  certain  attributes 
which  man  can  do  little  to  improve. 

There  are  still  many  fishermen  around  today  who  can 
tell  us  “how  it  used  to  be”  on  such  and  such  a stream  be- 
fore it  was  polluted,  or  before  bulldozers  began  chasing  up 
and  down  it  for  any  number  of  reasons.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  for  example,  that  most  of  our  limestone 
streams  at  one  time  produced  fine  populations  of  wild 
trout  because  of  the  ideal  conditions  that  prevailed  in  them. 
Their  stable  flows,  cold  temperatures,  deep  pools  and  fast 
riffles  were  ideal  for  producing  trout  and  trout  food  or- 
ganisms. The  problem  with  these  streams  is  that  they  are 
located  in  fertile  valleys  which  man  found  to  be  just  the 
ticket  for  such  activities  as  agriculture,  industry,  trans- 
portation and  just  plain  living.  The  result  is  that  more  and 
more  of  this  hard,  but  good,  water  has  been  utilized  for 


Fishing  Pennsylvania’s  small,  unstocked  headwaters  streams  can 
be  a lot  of  fun,  but  don't  expect  to  catch  many  whoppers. 
Natural  reproduction  occurs  in  both  limestone  and  freestone 
streams,  providing  many  hours  of  fishing  excitement. 

domestic  and  industrial  water  supply  and  for  agriculture. 
In  return  they  have  received  a stifling  amount  of  waste 
in  the  form  of  trash,  sewage,  industrial  wastes  and  silt 
from  farms  as  well  as  all  types  of  construction.  Often  the 
trees  and  shrubs  that  formerly  lined  the  banks  are  stripped 
away.  Large  herds  of  cattle  often  tramp  down  the  banks 
as  well  as  add  huge  amounts  of  nutrient  materials  from 
their  wastes.  Today,  there  are  only  a very  few  limestone 
streams  remaining  which  have  not  been  significantly  altered 
from  a physical  or  water  quality  standpoint. 

There  is  another  general  group  of  trout  streams  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  for  the  most  part  can  be  called  free- 
stone streams,  that  seem  to  have  chemical  and  physical 
features  somewhere  between  the  lowland  limestone  streams 
and  the  headwater  streams.  Presently  these  provide  per- 
haps the  bulk  of  the  trout  fishery  in  Pennsylvania.  Their 
headwaters,  in  all  but  a few  cases,  are  freestone  streams. 
To  get  a more  vivid  picture  of  a typical  stream  in  this  cate- 
gory imagine  taking  a canoe  trip  down  one  (even  though 
there  might  not  be  enough  water  at  the  start). 

The  trip  would  begin  in  water  containing  wild  brook 
trout  with  all  of  the  usual  rhododendron,  laurel,  hemlock, 
white  pine  and  other  characteristic  vegetation  lining  the 
banks.  Traveling  downstream  you  would  see  an  occasional 
hunting  camp  and  occasionally  float  under  a forest  road 
bridge.  The  surroundings  would  no  doubt  be  beautiful  ex- 
cept for  a few  beer  cans  and  the  usual  cigarette,  candy  and 
chewing  gum  wrappers  found  from  time  to  time. 

You  wouldn’t  go  too  far  until  you  would  see  some  de- 
finite paths  along  the  stream  with  more  and  more  trash. 
Camps  become  more  frequent  and  “mysterious”  pipes 
extend  from  them  into  the  stream.  Soon  you  might  pass 
under  a macadam  legislative  route  bridge  in  not  very  good 
repair,  with  deterioration  visible  at  the  edges  of  the  con- 
crete. Due  no  doubt  to  the  calcium  and  sodium  chloride 
used  on  the  highway  in  the  wintertime.  You  might  wonder 
what  subtle  effects  this  material  has  on  all  of  the  environ- 
ment along  the  highway,  let  alone  the  stream. 

It  wouldn’t  be  too  far  until  an  open  abandoned  field 
would  appear  which  probably  wouldn’t  look  as  though  a 
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fellow  could  raise  much  on  it.  The  old  farm  buildings 
wouldn’t  look  too  good  either  and  perhaps  a closer  look 
would  reveal  that  the  farm  house  was  now  “Happy  Valley 
Rod  and  Gun  Club.”  That  might  explain  the  “no  trespas- 
sing” signs  along  one  or  both  sides  of  the  stream. 

Further  along  are  more  fields,  one  of  which  perhaps 
still  has  a few  old  bales  of  hay  laying  in  it  from  last  sum- 
mer. And  then  comes  a small  village  where  very  little  at- 
tempt is  made  to  conceal  the  pipes  that  stick  out  of  the 
bank.  Trash  becomes  a real  problem  along  the  banks  now, 
although  you  might  still  scare  an  occasional  trout  out  of  a 
pool  even  though  the  schools  of  suckers  and  chubs  seem  to 
have  all  but  taken  over. 

More  active  farming  would  now  appear  and  more  mud 
and  silt  would  be  stirred  up  as  you  passed.  And  the  water 
would  definitely  be  warmer,  too.  Not  far  ahead  is  a certain 
borough.  Everyone  might  know  this  place  for  the  trout 
stocking  section  ends  here  and  the  local  factory’s  waste, 
along  with  the  borough’s  “treated”  sewage  wipe  out  the 
stream. 

The  borough  may  be  doing  the  “best”  it  can  towards 
renovating  the  plant,  but  the  mill  would  “move  out  for 
sure”  if  it  had  to  treat  its  waste  and  the  town  council  is 
sure  the  town  would  just  fold  up  and  die.  The  argument? 
There  is  a pretty  good  stretch  of  trout  water  above  and 
certainly  society  can  sacrifice  the  rest  of  the  stream  to  in- 
sure a place  for  the  people  to  live  and  work! 

Streams  such  as  this  one  may  not  compare  to  lime- 
stone streams  in  overall  productivity,  but  they  can  and  do 
have  significant  natural  reproduction  and  in  many  cases  a 
carryover  of  stocked  trout.  There  is  no  question  that  they 
provide  a very  valuable  trout  fishery,  but  what  about  the 
conditions  that  needed  improvement? 

We  mentioned  the  headwater  streams  earlier.  Now  let’s 
take  a closer  look  at  them.  These  streams  are  unique  be- 
cause of  their  quality  and  size.  For  the  most  part  they 
average  less  than  ten  feet  in  width  and  are  not  stocked. 
Some  have  occasionally  received  fingerlings  which  were 
really  not  needed.  These  streams  have  a capacity  for  pro- 
ducing certain  numbers  and  sizes  of  wild  trout  and  the 
addition  of  wall  to  wall  fingerlings  to  them  will  do  little 
but  harm  them. 

Considering  man’s  past  activities  and  his  effects  on  these 
streams  we  find  that  his  first  serious  onslaught  on  them 
was  the  removal  of  timber  from  their  watersheds.  This 
was  not  the  selective  cutting  employed  by  modern  for- 
esters, but  rather  the  denuding  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
virgin  forests.  Erosion  and  siltation  ran  rampant,  with  the 
resulting  loss  of  trout  cover  and  habitat. 

In  other  cases  severe  forest  fires  coupled  with  poor  tim- 
bering practices  reduced  former  forest  lands  to  virtual 
deserts  of  sterile  acid  bogs,  brush  and  scrub  timber.  How 
many  of  you  have  not  seen  this  type  of  land  in  some  of 
our  northern  tier  counties,  where  only  the  large  partially 


burned  and  decomposed  stumps  remain,  every  bit  as  sym- 
bolic as  any  tombstone? 

A second  and  even  more  destructive  activity  of  man 
soon  followed  the  timberman’s  axe.  This  was  coal  mining 
with  its  gross  destruction  of  entire  watersheds.  The  earth’s 
crust  has  been  honeycombed  and  literally  turned  upside 
down  in  these  mining  areas  in  a manner  scarcely  equalled 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  outrageous  effects  of  the  acid 
mine  drainage  issuing  forth  from  the  earth’s  wounds  there 
are  legendary  and  hardly  need  further  discussion  here.  ! I 
Isn’t  it  enough  just  to  recall  that  between  2,000  and  3,000 
miles  of  streams  of  all  sizes  in  Pennsylvania— probably  at 
least  a third  of  which  would  be  trout  streams  capable  of 
supporting  natural  reproduction— remain  to  this  day  a vic- 
tim of  the  worst  of  all  of  our  water  pollutants? 

And  today  a rash  of  new  threats  from  an  expanding 
population  with  more  free  time  threaten  our  remaining 
headwater  streams.  An  increasing  number  of  camp  grounds, 
parks,  skiing  complexes  and  various  other  forms  of  recre- 
ational development  in  former  remote  country,  are  threat- 
ening headwater  streams  through  destruction  of  habitat  as 
well  as  by  sewage  and  trash.  Most  of  these  sites  require 
more  and  better  highways,  many  of  which  parallel  and 
frequently  cross  a trout  stream.  Despite  the  growing  con- 
cern and  ecological  awareness  of  the  people  who  design 
and  build  highways,  each  project  at  least  poses  a subtle 
threat  to  any  nearby  stream. 

Included  in  our  modern  day  threats  to  our  headwater 
streams  as  well  as  many  of  our  larger  stocked  waters,  is 
the  works  of  a character  we’ll  call  the  “manver.”  This  is 
a rather  ordinary  looking,  yet  strange,  anthropomorphic 
phenomenon.  He  has  most  of  the  characteristics  of  intelli- 
gent man,  but  at  least  one  of  the  beaver— the  aversion  to 
flowing  water!  This  fellow  must  build  a dam  on  all  streams 
at  any  cost!  So  far  as  trout  waters  go,  he  always  em- 
phasizes that  any  of  these  that  are  lost  in  the  process  can 
be  regained  in  the  tailwater  area  where  the  cold  water 
drawn  from  deep  in  the  reservoir  will  be  ideal  for  trout. 

Let’s  not  kid  ourselves  on  this  point.  There  is  a lot  more 
to  a trout  stream  than  cold  water!  Granted,  we  do  have 
successful  tailwater  fisheries  in  Pennsylvania,  but  more 
often  than  not  the  manipulation  of  discharges  from  a new 
multipurpose  reservoir  involves  more  than  the  blueprint 
would  indicate.  These  water  releases  with  their  sudden 
increased  volumes  and  velocities  can  adversely  alter  a 
stream’s  ecological  balance  and  consequently  make  the 
stream  marginal  for  both  the  trout  and  the  organisms  com- 
prising his  food  chain. 

So  you  see  from  this  discussion,  there  are  plenty  of  pres- 
ent and  potential  conditions  which  must  be  improved,  con- 
trolled, and  in  some  cases  abated,  if  the  natural  reproduc-  ! 
tion  of  trout  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  continue.  The  amazing 
part  of  the  whole  story  is  that  it  does  continue  in  spite  of 
all  of  man’s  abuses. 

Next  month  we  will  again  discuss  our  Governor’s  origi- 
nal question  as  well  as  point  out  where  our  present  natural 
reproduction  of  trout  takes  place.  We  will  even  attempt 
the  impossible  and  try  to  give  an  intelligent  guesstimate  of 
how  much  it  contributes  to  our  present  program.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  what  we  have 
to  say. 
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Earl  Ashenfelder  attaches  six  horsepower  motor  using  pitchfork 
propeller  protector  to  his  specially  designed  river  boat.  The  fork 
is  a necessity  to  keep  from  banging  props  and  shearing  pins. 
Wide  fork  provides  protection  when  motor  is  turned. 


BOATING  x 

Stair 


The  old  timer  put  it  to  me  this  way: 

“Swift  water,  rocky  bottom  fishing  is  hard  work,  hard 
on  the  fisherman,  hard  on  the  boat,  but  it’s  where  the 
fish  are.” 

In  search  of  a place  that  would  put  these  requirements 
to  the  acid  test,  I selected  the  upper  estuary  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, below  Conowingo  Dam  for  three  reasons. 

(a)  The  entire  river  is  turned  off  and  on  like  a faucet, 
alternatively  exposing  the  bare  river  bottom  and  filling 
the  basin  with  a velocity  current,  providing  a variety  of 
rocky  bottom  conditions. 

(b)  Fishing  is  excellent  and  hordes  of  fishermen  are 
attracted  in  season. 

(c)  There  are  usually  a few  fatalities  each  season  due 
to  ignorance  and  poor  'boat  handling  so  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  bone  up  on  precautions. 

In  search  of  somebody  with  lower  river  knowhow,  I 
found  all  opinions  pointed  in  one  direction. 

“Ask  Mr.  Susquehanna,”  I was  told.  I found  this  gentle- 
man to  be  Earl  Ashenfelder.  Bom  in  New  Cumberland, 
and,  now  living  in  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  he  has  been  fish- 
ing both  these  spots,  and  many  others  for  over  40  years. 
He  always  picks  swift  running  water  because  its  eddies 
and  backwaters  form  an  attractive  place  for  fish  to  con- 
gregate. The  water  is  well  aerated  and  the  bottom  of  a 


raceway  between  rock  ledges  is  a natural  place  to  look 
for  food  washed  down  stream. 

In  addition  to  an  unplumbed  reservoir  of  river  lore,  I 
also  discovered  that  he  has  culled  his  knowledge  to  build 
a boat  expressly  for  rough  and  tumble  swift  water  work, 
so  I asked  the  old  maestro  of  the  rips  and  eddies  to  squire 
me  on  a trip  into  the  upper  reaches. 

“Sure  thing,”  he  told  me,  so  here  we  were  put-putting 
up  through  the  increasingly  swift  water.  The  pre-dawn 
gloom  hid  my  view  of  the  upper  river  but  I noticed  that 
Earl  was  crouching  and  squinting  ahead  intently.  Finally 
I could  make  out  what  was  ahead.  All  I could  see  was 
ledge  after  ledge  of  rock  receding  towards  the  dam  with- 
out so  much  as  a cup  of  water  in  sight.  We  were  going 
to  navigate  that  in  a boat?  I should  have  brought  moun- 
tain climbing  shoes. 

Unperturbed,  Earl  continued  working  his  way  through 
the  jungle  of  rocks. 

Actually  the  passage  was  a series  of  little  pools  hiding 
behind  the  alluvial  rock  ledges,  filled  with  dark  black 
boulders  except  for  a splotch  of  white  bottom  paint  here 
and  there.  Going  from  pool  to  pool  required  goosing  the 
outboard  through  a gurgle  that  a couple  of  fire  hydrants 
might  make.  Sometimes  we  made  it  and  sometimes  we 
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contributed  to  the  decorations  already  on  the  rocks  and 
had  to  pole  into  deeper  water— deeper  sometimes  meaning 
about  a foot. 

We  fished  out  of  a still  mill  pond  like  pool  for  a couple 
of  hours  with  good  luck.  Then  I noticed  a pair  of  red 
lights  blinking  and  a klaxton  wonking  away  at  the  dam. 
Giant  circuit  breakers  were  clanging  shut  in  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  sending  urgent  demands  for  power.  During 
the  next  hour  there  were  more  wonks  and  red  lights;  then 
I noticed  a little  water  here  and  there  between  rocks. 
Then  the  water  cascaded  down  like  a tidal  bore  and  within 
a half  hour  the  entire  river  basin  was  filled  with  a titanic 
jet  stream  of  water  propelled  by  the  pressure  head  of  the 
87'  high  power  dam.  Upward  to  23  billions  of  gallons  of 
water  per  day  flow  through  the  turbine  gates,  and  they 
converted  the  bare  alluvial  rock  ledges  into  a mile  wide 
mill  race  with  an  archipelago  of  rocks  and  small  islands 
jutting  above  the  water  with  ominous  looking  swirls  and 
eddies  that  belied  hazardous  jagged  boulders  just  below 
the  surface. 

We  went  from  place  to  place,  making  gratifying  con- 
tributions to  the  fish  box.  During  the  course  of  the  day 


Looking  at  Ashenfelder’s  boat  out  of  the 
water  shows  how  it  is  built.  The  beam  is 
wider  than  on  most  rowboats — two  people  can 
troll  or  cast  comfortably  from  the  midship 
seat.  Note  copper  sheathed  oak  skegs  along 
bottom  (this  bottom  has  held  up  for  eight 
years),  rake  of  transom,  rub  rail  and 
waterline  chine  to  take  the  shock  of  hitting 
rocks  from  the  side. 


Earl  filled  me  in  on  his  boat  and  his  ideas  of  safety  in 
swift  water,  no  matter  where  located. 

The  boat  is  flat  bottomed,  15'  5"  long  with  a 66"  beam 
at  the  top  and  waterline  beam  of  48".  This  is  about  a 
foot  to  a foot  and  a half  wider  than  the  average  rowboat. 
The  bottom  is  Vi"  plywood,  plastic  glazed  on  both  sides. 
The  sides  are  20"  deep,  made  of  Va"  mahogany,  dowelled 
and  glued.  The  inside  chines  are  l-Vs " oak.  The  transom 
is  Vs"  oak,  dowelled  and  glued  in  three  pieces.  He  has 
topside  rub  rails  and  after  the  first  year  he  found  the 
chines  couldn’t  take  the  punishment  of  hitting  the  rocks 
sideways  so  he  installed  a set  of  outside  chines  (waterline 
rub  rails)  which  solved  the  problem. 

The  crowning  touch  is  seven  1"  x 1-Va " oak  skegs  ar- 
ranged on  the  bottom  on  4 -Vi"  centers  with  copper  sheath- 
ing folded  over  to  make  Vs”  thickness.  The  copper  is  im- 
portant, Earl  noted.  He  tried  brass  and  aluminum  but 
they  were  too  brittle.  Copper  has  just  the  right  resiliency 
for  boulder  crunching  work.  There  are  only  two  seats  in 
the  boat  because  he  wants  to  keep  weight  out  of  the  bow 
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The  “Ashenfelder  “Boulder  Pounder”  comes  into  dock  after  a 
session  on  the  rocky  Susquehanna  (left).  The  summer  and  early 
fall  months  can  be  really  tough  on  a hull  and  motor  as  well  as 
the  nerves.  The  Susquehanna  isn’t  the  only  place  where  you  can 
go  from  glassy  smooth  pools  to  rough  rocky  stretches.  The  Juni- 
ata (above)  has  plenty  of  stones  too  and  requires  the  same  ap- 
proach as  do  a number  of  other  Pennsylvania  waters. 


but  since  it  is  a wide  boat,  two  people  can  fish  side  by 
side  in  comfort.  A rubber  floor  mat,  fire  extinguisher  and 
life  jackets  complete  the  equipment.  One  very  handy 
feature  is  a row  of  screw  eyes  on  a batten  just  under  the 
top  rail  for  easy  access  to  a variety  of  lures. 

His  power  plant  is  a 6 h.p.  outboard  with  forward, 
neutral  and  reverse.  He  feels  this  is  just  right  for  swift 
water  work.  Any  less  would  not  get  him  through  the  swift 
cuts  and  any  more  would  be  wasted  energy. 

“Twenty-five  to  45  h.p.  racing  up  through  that  stuff 
is  too  much,”  Earl  says.  An  added  advantage  is  the  smaller 
motor  is  portable.  Likewise  there  are  a number  of  lakes 
where  6 h.p.  is  the  limit. 

Another  must  for  rocky  bottom  work  is  a propeller  pro- 
tector. The  4 tine  pitchfork  head  is  standard  for  this.  Earl 
has  machined  a clamping  collar  lined  with  XA"  rubber  to 
take  up  shock  and  prevent  electrolysis.  Most  people  don’t 
get  this  elaborate  though.  A pair  of  straps  with  take-up 
bolts  is  about  the  easiest.  The  tines  can  be  cut  off  about 
an  inch  below  the  housing  skeg.  It’s  the  side  swing  of  the 


prop  that  connects  with  the  rocks.  The  skeg  provides  pro- 
tection on  the  downbeat. 

Earl  has  developed  decided  views  about  safety  and 
boat  handling  in  swift  water  because  he  has  witnessed  a 
number  of  fatalities,  not  to  mention  near  misses. 

First  off,  he  won’t  allow  anybody  in  his  boat  with  waders 
or  laced  boots  on.  Kick-off  sneakers  or  sandals  are  his 
preference. 

“Just  the  other  day  I saw  four  people  in  a boat  right 
under  the  dam,”  Earl  said.  “Boots,  waders  and  all  with 
one  of  them  sitting  on  the  bow— they  hit  a rock  sideways 
and  over  they  went.”  He  shook  his  head  sadly  as  if  he 
couldn’t  believe  what  he  had  seen.  His  personal  rule  is 
to  never  go  alone  and  to  never  take  more  than  three— 
with  all  his  experience,  he  wouldn’t  go  up  there  alone! 

Another  must  is  an  extra  long  rope  anchor  line  and  a 
nonfouling  anchor.  If  you  are  where  there  is  likely  to  be 
a rapid  rise  and  fall  in  the  water,  keep  an  open  knife 
handy  just  in  case.  Earl’s  anchor  is  a square  chunk  of  iron 
he  lists  at  25  pounds  (which  I consider  conservative  after 
lifting  it  all  day). 

There  was  one  instance  when  a party  of  four  used  a 
regular  fluked  anchor  and  a chain  line.  When  the  gates 
opened  the  anchor  was  fouled  and  they  were  engulfed. 
They  didn’t  have  a chance.  Another  thing  that  disturbs 
Earl  is  that  he  frequently  sees  children  sometimes  perched 
on  the  bow  without  life  saving  devices. 

“Even  if  a kid  can  swim,  he  should  be  locked  in  a life 
jacket  before  he  gets  in  a boat,”  he  observed. 

When  anchoring,  drop  it  easily  to  the  bottom,  then  pay 
out  line  slowly,  keeping  it  taunt.  Often  the  uninitiated  will 
toss  the  anchor  and  coil  of  rope  as  far  as  they  can.  The 
boat  is  pointed  upstream  but  by  the  time  the  slack  is  taken 
up,  the  boat  has  drifted  sideways.  This  brings  it  about 
with  a sharp  jerk  and  provides  more  possible  candidates 
for  Davy  Jones’  locker. 

Learning  to  pole  your  boat  is  a good  idea  for  two 
reasons.  There  are  times  when  you  will  have  to  push  it 
through  water  that  is  just  too  shallow  for  the  motor.  Sec- 
ondly, in  the  still  of  the  mornings  and  evenings  it  allows 
you  to  work  your  way  about  without  spooking  the  fish. 

Earl  Ashenfelder  grew  up  beside  the  Yellow  Breeches. 
By  the  time  he  could  toddle  he  had  a cane  pole,  sunny 
hook  and  bobber.  When  he  graduated  to  grown-up  gear, 
he  worked  the  Conodoguinet  and  Susquehanna.  He  recalls 
that  the  best  spots  were  right  below  the  Dock  Street  dam 
and  the  Rockville  Bridge.  During  those  days  in  the  early 
1930’s  the  Pfluger  Tandem,  Shakespeare  Pumpinseed  and 
Max  Minnow  Bug  brought  in  most  of  his  fish. 

His  first  trip  to  the  estuary  of  the  Susquehanna  was 
when  he  was  8 years  old  and  he  has  been  at  it  ever  since. 

The  largest  striper  he  caught  is  32  lbs.,  the  largest  shad 
topped  5 lbs.,  and  he  recalls  his  biggest  thrill,  as  a young 
boy,  catching  a 4 -Vi  lb.  smallmouth  bass  in  the  Cono- 
doguinet. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon  I was  sitting  on  a 
small  island  watching  Earl  industriously  cleaning  eighteen 
fish. 

We  had  worked  hard;  the  boat  and  motor  had  taken  a 
beating;  but  the  fish  box  had  a rewarding  heft  to  it— 
mostly  because  Earl  knew  his  rocky  river  boating. 
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It’s  that  time  of  year  again  when  you’ll  probably 
be  planning  some  extended  weekend  outings  and 
some  fishing  trips  that  will  include  the  whole  fam- 
ily. If  you’ve  found  that  such  outings  didn’t  turn 
out  so  well  in  the  past  maybe  you  should  read  this 
story  by  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  experienced  water- 
ways patrolmen  who  has  watched  lots  of  ..  . 

FAMILY 

FISHINQ 

by  Paul  Antolosky 

Waterways  Patrolman 
Centre  County 


During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a very  notice- 
able increase  in  family  fishing  along  the  streams  and  lakes 
of  Pennsylvania.  Almost  any  day  of  the  season  now  finds 
that  family  groups  are  including  fishing  in  their  outdoor 
recreation  plans  and  it  is  becoming  a major  attraction. 
Fathers,  mothers,  sons  and  daughters  enjoying  a day  of 
fishing  together  can  discover  a truly  happy,  memorable 
experience  offering  a pleasureable  combination  of  content- 
ment and  excitement  but  it  can  also  be  a completely  frus- 
trating and  disillusioning  occasion,  particularly  for  dad 
and  mom.  Years  of  experience  spent  in  the  field  as 
a patrolman  have  proven  to  me  that  those  who  really 
enjoy  family  fishing  most  have  made  some  very  definite 
preparations.  Having  fun  fishing  with  the  family  is  simply 
not  a hit  or  miss  proposition.  As  with  anything  else,  if  it 
is  to  be  successful  careful  planning  is  essential.  Let’s  take 
an  inside  look  at  a family  on  a typical  fishing  outing  and 
see  what  should  happen. 

Dad  announces  to  mom  and  their  two  children  that  they 
are  all  going  fishing  at  Beech  Lake  the  next  day.  There 
are  squeals  of  delight  and  excitement  from  the  kids  and 
mom  smilingly  nods  her  approval,  happy  for  the  opportun- 
ity to  escape,  at  least  temporarily,  the  routine  household 
chores.  Morning  comes  bright  and  early  and  everyone 
eagerly  piles  into  the  family  wagon,  soon  on  their  way  to 
Beech  Lake  which  we’ll  say  is  only  about  an  hour’s  drive 
away.  Eight  o’clock  finds  them  at  the  lake.  The  sun  is 
warm  and  shining.  It’s  the  beginning  of  a beautiful  day. 
Dad  strolls  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  sees  a few  swirls 
on  the  surface  and  observes  that  the  fish  are  rising  fairly 
well.  Watching  a little  more  closely,  he  decides  that  the 
rising  fish  are  bluegills  and  should  provide  some  fun  on 


flies.  Resisting  the  urge  to  rig  up  his  own  rod  first,  Dad 
helps  the  children  and  mom  assemble  their  rods  and  reels 
and  carefully  selects  the  proper  flies  for  them  to  use.  Then, 
acting  as  an  instructor  and  a coach,  he  spaces  each  of 
them  far  enough  apart  to  provide  ample  casting  room  to 
prevent  their  lines  from  tangling.  On  mom’s  third  cast  she 
hooks  and  happily  plays  the  determined,  tugging  fish.  Son 
“Tommy”  is  hung  up  on  his  backcast  so  dad  patiently 
walks  over,  unhooks  it  and  tells  him  to  keep  his  backcast 
higher.  In  the  meantime  daughter  “Mary”  is  having  trouble 
with  the  reel,  winding  it  backwards.  Dad  explains  that  it 
will  only  retrieve  in  one  direction.  Then  Tommy  lets  out 
a “war  hoop”— he  just  lost  one!  Dad  tells  him  to  keep  try- 
ing. Mary  is  casting  to  a rising  fish  but  just  can’t  quite 
reach  the  spot  so  dad  helps  her  get  out  a little  more  line. 
Soon  Mary  hooks  and  lands  her  fish— a nice  slab-sided 
bluegill— and  promptly  gets  stung  by  the  dorsal  fin  spine. 
She  hastily  drops  it  back  into  the  water.  Tommy  has  an- 
other on  now.  He  horses  it  right  up  on  the  bank  and  falls 
to  his  knees  to  proudly  admire  it.  Mom  just  misses  another 
one,  laughs  happily,  casts  again— she  really  seems  to  be  en- 
joying herself. 

But  after  about  an  hour  or  so,  the  fish  stop  rising  and 
the  action  slows  down  considerably.  Tommy  lays  his  rod 
down,  does  a little  exploring  and  is  soon  sneaking  up  on 
an  orange-spotted  newt  at  the  waters  edge.  Mary  soon 
joins  him,  ankle  deep  in  water,  and  they  gleefully  inspect 
the  squirming  little  creature.  They  put  it  in  a hastily  ac- 
quired container  and  continue  their  exciting  search.  About 
this  time,  dad  decides  to  put  his  rod  together  thinking 
that  just  maybe  he  can  hook  one  of  those  fish  still  rising 
out  a little  further  in  the  lake.  With  his  waders  on,  he  can 
just  about  reach  the  spot  and  is  soon  concentrating  on  his 
fishing.  Mom  breaks  out  the  food,  sandwiches,  coffee,  sodas 
and  all  the  other  assorted  goodies  that  go  along  on  an 
outdoor  picnic.  The  kids  are  now  chasing  a frog  and  dad 
is  working  on  a rising  fish.  Ah,  all  peace  and  tranquility, 
a really  enjoyable  outing  for  the  entire  family  and  some- 
thing that  will  be  looked  forward  to  the  next  time. 

Now,  at  this  point,  I am  sure  that  some  of  you  are  say- 
ing to  yourselves,  “Nuts,  that  isn’t  the  way  I’ve  experienced 
fishing  with  the  family  along,”— and  you  are  probably  very 
right.  Remember,  I said  earlier  that  preparation  and  con- 
sideration are  important  factors  in  family  fishing  fun.  Dad 
outfitted  his  “fishing  partners”  with  decent  fishing  equip- 
ment and  he  actually  didn’t  do  any  fishing  himself,  at  the 
beginning.  The  real  key  to  family  fishing  fun  is— DAD.  He 
must  wisely  plan  each  outing.  He  must  concentrate  on  two 
major  areas— carefully  selected  equipment  and  considera- 
tion for  his  family.  To  expect  anybody  to  enjoy  fishing 
with  ill-matched  equipment  is  one  of  the  most  positive 
ways  I know  of  to  discourage  them.  Proper  fishing  equip- 
ment is  most  essential  to  pleasureable  fishing,  even  when 
not  catching  fish.  Thus  dad  also  knew  he  couldn’t  concen- 
trate on  his  fishing  while  untangling  lines  and  snags.  I’ve 
personally  witnessed  the  opposite  far  too  many  times  where 
dad  is  yelling  at  the  kids  and  then  the  kids  end  up  crying, 
mom  fighting  with  dad  and  the  whole  episode  ends  up 
with  no  one  having  any  fun  at  all.  Fishing  with  the  family 
can  really  be  enjoyable— but  it  will  have  to  be  dad  who 
does  the  planning.  In  all  probability,  he  gets  to  go  fishing 


more  than  the  rest  of  his  family  anyhow  so  he’ll  have  to 
get  most  of  his  enjoyment  on  these  trips  from  watching  his 
“partners”  experiencing  the  joy  of  a leaping  fish  and  a bent 
rod.  Furthermore,  he  will  have  to  keep  uppermost  in  his 
mind  the  fact  that  without  constant  action  from  the  fish, 
the  younger  would-be  anglers  will  lose  interest  quickly 
and  will  soon  be  trying  their  hand  at  chasing  frogs  or  catch- 
ing crayfish.  But  remember  that  there  are  many  fascina- 
tions of  nature  that  we  often  take  for  granted  which  are 
new  and  exciting  to  children.  I often  wonder  how  many 
potential  future  young  anglers  have  been  completely  dis- 
couraged about  fishing  by  being  forced  to  sit  in  one  spot, 
hour  after  hour,  or  to  cast  fruitlessly  time  after  time.  Show 
me  one  seven-  or  eight-year-old  boy  that  can  sit  with  rod 
in  hand  for  more  than  an  hour  without  getting  any  action, 
and  I’ll  show  you  twenty  that  feel  as  though  they  are 
being  punished.  Trying  to  force  someone  to  enjoy  fishing 
is  a hopeless  venture.  There  are  many  other  tangible  high- 
lights associated  with  fishing  that  can  and  should  be  en- 
joyed when  the  fish  aren’t  biting. 

The  type  of  water  area  where  the  family  will  spend 
their  time  fishing  of  course  has  a definite  bearing  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  day’s  outing.  Small  stream  fishing 
is  certainly  not  recommended  for  obvious  reasons,  but  the 
most  important  one  would  be  that  usually  the  physical 
characteristics  of  such  areas  limit  the  fishable  water  area. 
Other  obstructions  such  as  trees,  bushes,  boulders  and  in- 
accessibility present  unwanted  problems.  A large  stream 
or  river  is  much  better,  or  of  course,  a pond  or  a lake  and 
Pennsylvania  has  a large  variety  of  them  with  lots  of  easy 
fishing  areas  scattered  generously  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Fishing  fairly  close  together  over  a selected  fishing  area, 
the  family  retains  that  togetherness  and  can  better  share 
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The  Modern  ABC’s  of  Fresh  Water  Fishing  has 
proven  popular  among  fishermen  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  This  month  author  John  Crowe  brings 
us  a pattern  he  described  in  it  and  one  which  he 
says  he  wishes  everyone  would  learn  to  tie.  It’s 
called  . . . 

THE 

BEETLE 

by  John 

In  1947  A.  S.  Barnes  published  The  Book  of  Trout 
Lore;  in  1952  Prentice-Hall  republished  a part  of  that 
book  in  The  American  Fishermans  Guide;  and  in  1965 
Stackpole  Books  published  The  Modern  ABC’s  of  Fresh 
Water  Fishing.  In  each  of  these  books  was  illustrated  how 
to  tie  what  I presume  to  call  the  Crowe  Beetle,  a trout 
“fly”  of  an  unconventional  type.  Also  in  each  was  a brief 
discussion  of  how  to  fish  it. 

As  a consequence,  for  the  past  20  years  or  so  I have 
been  receiving  occasional  requests  like  the  following: 

“If  you  will  come  to  our  angling  club  to  give  the  mem- 
bers a demonstration  of  the  Beetle  etc.,  we  will  pay  your 
standard  fee.” 

“Come  to  our  fly-tying  school  to  show  how  the  Beetle 
is  made.” 

“Send  me  six  dozen  Beetles,  each  dozen  boxed  sepa- 
rately. I want  them  for  Christmas  presents.” 

“Send  me  a sample  of  the  Beetle.  Enclosed  is  $1  to  pay 
for  it  and  postage.” 

Latest  is  dated  March  24,  1970  (I  am  writing  this  on 
March  26,  1970).  It  reads:  “I  have  waited  patiently  for 
a few  black  Beetles,  but  none  have  arrived  for  the  money 
I sent  February  3,  1970.  Our  Pennsylvania  trout  season 
begins  Saturday,  April  18.  I must  have  them  by  that  time.” 

Fortunately,  I knew  the  writer  of  that  last  item  well 
enough  so  that  I could  answer  as  follows: 

“Don’t  pester  me  either  with  money  or  importuning  let- 
ters. I’m  busy— too  busy  to  tie  enough  Beetles  even  for  my- 
self. If  you  weren’t  so  lazy,  you’d  tie  your  own.  And  as 
for  needing  them  April  18,  you’re  too  good  a fisherman  to 
depend  on  Beetles  opening  day— unless  it’s  a very  unusual 
one  for  Pennsylvania.” 

I have  never  sold  Beetles  (or  demonstrations),  and  my 
friend  knows  it.  He  sent  a check  for  $25  along  with  his 
request  for  Beetles  in  an  attempt  to  cozen  me;  he  knows 
that,  too.  And  when  I said  he  should  tie  his  own  Beetles, 

I meant  it. 

In  the  nearly  40  years  that  I have  been  experimenting 
with  imitations  of  terrestrial  insects  for  trout  fishing,  I 
haven’t  found  one  easier  to  tie  than  the  Beetle  (see  illus- 
tration). Nor  have  I found  one  more  effective  to  fish  (see 
discussion  below). 


How  To  Fish  It 
and 

How  To  Make  It 

Crowe 

Anyone  with  a modicum  of  manual  dexterity  can  tie  a 
Beetle,  and  he  can  tie  it  with  the  simplest  fly-tying  equip- 
ment. Tying  a good  Royal  Coachman  or  a Light  Cahill 
requires  skill,  good  equipment,  and  a number  of  special 
materials.  Tying  a good  fish-catching  Beetle  doesn’t. 

Put  a light  wire  fly  hook  in  a vise,  take  a few  turns  of 
thread— any  fine  thread— around  it,  cut  off  a pinch  of  deer 
hair,  tie  it  in  on  the  bend  end  of  the  shank,  bend  it  over 
to  the  eye  end,  and  tie  it  again.  Then  trim  off  the  extend- 
ing fibers.  Daubing  the  two  ties  with  head  lacquer  or  fin- 
gernail polish  will  make  a more  durable  Beetle. 

You  don’t  need  hackle  pliers,  special  scissors,  a bobbin, 
or  any  of  the  other  useful  aids  to  tying  conventional  flies. 
Your  wife’s  sewing  scissors  will  serve,  and  an  ordinary  hat 
pin  makes  a good  lacquer  dauber.  I’m  not  recommending 
makeshift  tools  and  materials;  I’m  simply  emphasizing  the 
simplicity  of  tying  a Beetle. 

If  any  one  thing  makes  the  difference  between  a good 
and  a bad  Beetle  it  is  the  right  hair.  Best  by  far  is  white- 
tail  deer  body  hair  from  the  side  or  back.  It  ties  better;  it 
floats  better.  After  many  years  of  fooling  around  with 
Beetle  tying,  I say  that  confidently. 

Don’t  use  bucktail,  calf  tail,  bear,  or  anything  other  than 
deer  body  hair.  I’ve  had  fly-tying  friends  complain  that 
their  Beetles  don’t  float  right,  or  they  come  apart  at  the 
first  take. 

“Yours  are  better,”  they  say  to  me.  That’s  flattery,  per- 
haps supposed  to  lead  to  my  taking  time  to  tie  Beetles  for 
them  instead  of  their  taking  time  to  tie  their  own.  But  if 
mine  are  indeed  better,  the  reason  almost  always  is  that 
theirs  have  been  tied  with  the  wrong  hair. 

Bucktail,  squirrel,  calf  tail,  bear,  and  some  other  hairs 
are  too  hard.  Tying  thread  doesn’t  bite  into  them,  and  a 
take  from  a trout  is  likely  to  pull  the  fibers  out  of  the  tie. 
Fox,  muskrat,  seal,  otter,  and  some  others  are  too  soft. 
They  tie  easily  enough,  and  they’ll  take  punishment.  But 
when  they  are  fished,  whipping  them  doesn’t  clear  the 
water  quickly,  and  so  they  won’t  float  as  readily. 

If  you  take  time  to  tie  Beetles,  tie  them  with  the  right 
hair:  deer  body  hair. 

In  my  opinion  black  is  the  most  practical  color,  simply 
because  natural  beetles  are  usually  brown  or  black.  Getting 
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black  deer  body  hair  isn’t  always  easy.  I have  before  me 
a list  of  15  or  20  hairs  in  a catalog  from  one  of  the  coun- 
try’s best-known  suppliers.  Several  natural  or  dyed  black 
hairs  are  listed,  but  not  black  deer  body  hair. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  try  green,  yellow,  and 
other  colors  usually  easier  to  see  on  the  water  than  black. 
But  for  myself,  I have  more  confidence  in  black  and  for 
years  I have  used  no  other  color. 

So  much  for  tying  Beetles;  now  for  fishing  them. 

A great  deal  of  nonsense  is  written  about  matching  the 
hatch.  It’s  an  interesting  subject,  but  I’m  not  going  to 
discuss  it  in  this  article  beyond  declaring,  unequivocally, 
that  most  of  the  time  you  can  forget  all  about  matching 
the  hatch  and  most  of  the  time  you’ll  catch  as  many  trout 
as  the  fellow  who  does  match  it,  other  things  being  equal. 

And  if  matching  the  hatch  was  formerly  an  important 
matter  in  day  to  day  trout  fishing,  it  is  less  so  now.  The 
hatches  of  aquatic  insects  which  used  to  come  profusely 
and  predictably  off  Pennsylvania  streams  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared except  on  the  most  remote.  Weed  killers,  insecti- 
cides, and  cattle  sprays  have  no  doubt  helped  farming;  but 
also  they  have  affected  delicate  stream  insects  to  a serious 
degree.  Perhaps  as  a consequence  trout  have  come  to  de- 
pend more  and  more  on  the  hardier  terrestrial  insects  like 
beetles,  ants,  and  grasshoppers;  also  on  the  larval  insects 
like  caterpillars. 

Because  of  that  possibility,  a Beetle  may  be  a better  bet 
in  matching  the  hatch  than  are  the  conventional  flies.  If 
that  seems  a contradiction  of  my  statement  that  matching 
the  hatch  is  unimportant,  it’s  all  right  with  me. 

Let  me  cite  an  experiment  that  I conducted  during  the 
Pennsylvania  trout  season  of  1967.  During  it  the  only- 
repeat  only— fly  pattern  I used  was  the  black  Beetle.  And 
the  season  was  one  of  the  best  I have  had  in  38  years  of 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  I caught  hundreds  of  trout  (killing 
only  a few)  in  many  streams  all  over  the  central  and 
western  two  thirds  of  the  state. 

I want  to  qualify  the  foregoing  somewhat.  First  of  all 
I did  not  fish  at  all  until  about  the  middle  of  May,  but 
after  June  15  I fished  almost  every  day.  I do  not  recom- 
mend the  Beetle  for  early  season.  For  it  to  be  effective, 
the  trout  must  be  coming  freely  to  the  surface.  As  a rule 
for  the  first  month  or  six  weeks  of  the  season  they  do  not 
do  so. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  Beetle’s  effectiveness  in- 


creases. It  is  a better  fly  in  July  than  in  June;  in  August 
than  in  July.  This  may  be  explained  by  three  factors:  the 
increase  of  terrestrial  insects  in  late  season,  the  decrease 
in  numbers  of  trout  fishermen  astream,  and  low  water. 
About  that  third  factor,  a bit  of  discussion  is  in  order. 

During  the  May  and  June  hatches  of  trout  stream  in- 
sects, the  fisherman  who  can  cast  his  flies  accurately  and 
lightly  and  float  them  naturally  does  better  than  the  bun- 
gler. The  trout  are  feeding  from  more  or  less  fixed  posi- 
tions, or  lies.  And  as  a rule  the  effects  of  the  fisherman’s 
movements  on  the  trout  are  minimized  by  the  volume  and 
velocity  of  the  water.  But  in  July  and  August  the  fisher- 
man’s problems  are  different.  In  Pennsylvania  the  water 
is  low,  moving  slowly,  and  the  trout  are  ranging.  But  they 
are  decidedly  skittish.  A clumsy  fisherman’s  splash  may 
put  a trout  down  for  an  hour  or  longer.  However,  if  a 
fisherman  can  get  his  fly  on  the  water,  anywhere  near  the 
ranging  trout  without  scaring  them,  he’ll  make  out— I re- 
peat: without  scaring  them.  They  will  move  five,  10,  or 
15  feet  to  take. 

In  such  a circumstance,  I submit  that  a heavy-bodied 
“fly”  like  a Beetle  will  outfish  the  conventional  fly  and 
not  only  outfish  it,  but  outfish  it  two  to  one,  five  to  one, 
or  10  to  one.  The  tiny  spat  of  the  Beetle  coming  to  the 
water  attracts  trout;  and  it  will  do  so  at  any  time  of  the 
day,  but  particularly  from  late  morning  to  late  afternoon. 
I do  not  believe  the  Beetle  fishes  at  its  best  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  evening. 

Try  the  Beetle.  I make  no  claim  that  it  is  magic— no  fly 
is.  I say  only  that  it  is  a very  easy  fly  to  tie  and  a very 
good  fly  to  fish  in  the  later  half  of  the  season  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  I say  so  confidently,  and  my  confidence  is  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  such  eminent  fishermen  as 
C.  K.  Fox  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  D.  R.  Wolford  of  Salix,  Albert 
Thomas  of  Johnstown,  and  J.  J.  Galbo  of  Erie. 

However,  it  is,  the  performance  of  the  fisherman  and 
not  the  pattern  of  his  fly  which  determines  success.  For 
example,  E.  W.  Brosius  of  Johnstown,  with  whom  I have 
fished  for  the  past  twenty -plus  years.  He  holds  an  ordi- 
nary Gray  Hackle  in  the  same  esteem  that  I hold  the 
Beetle.  And  June,  July,  August,  or  September  with  his 
Gray  Hackles  he  does  as  well  as  I do  with  my  Beetles, 
and  sometimes  embarrassingly  better.  Nevertheless,  in 
recent  years  I have  seen  him  use  Beetles. 

One  more  thing  before  I quit:  I don’t  sell  Beetles! 


FROM  THE  STREAMS 


LAND  OWNER  REGULATIONS 

■ Beginning  each  January  I visit  land  owners  along  Bed- 
ford County  trout  streams.  Many  are  farmers  but  this  has 
changed  and  quite  a number  of  the  visits  any  more  are 
with  people  who  own  the  property  but  are  not  farmers. 
It  is  amazing  to  see  how  things  can  change  within  a few 
months.  Property  owners  who  have  shared  their  property 
in  past  years  may  quickly  change  their  minds  when  a bag 
of  garbage  or  some  type  of  thoughtlessness  occurs  by  a 
visitor  to  the  stream.  Some  people  just  don’t  appreciate 
the  property  owner  who  lets  others  use  his  land.  In  most 
cases  a visit  by  a Commission  officer  will  open  the  streams 
for  another  year  but  more  and  more  frequently  land  own- 
ers are  so  disgusted  they  refuse.  Relations  with  land  own- 
ers are  very  important.  Fishermen  must  help  police  then- 
ranks  if  we  want  to  continue  to  use  private  streams.  It’s 
harder  each  year  to  keep  these  streams  open  for  public 
fishing. 

Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  E.  MclLNAY  (Bedford  County) 

REAL  “FIGHTER” 

■ One  fine  spring  morning  as  Game  Protector  Jarrett  was 
helping  me  with  some  patrol  work  he  came  across  a gentle- 
man who  appeared  to  be  a novice  at  trout  fishing.  The 
man  was  using  a deep  sea  outfit  for  trout!  As  Jarrett  ap- 
proached, a trout  took  the  bait  and  as  soon  as  it  hit,  the 
fisherman  gave  a mighty  heave.  The  results:  an  18"  brown 
trout  flipped  high  back  into  the  brush  behind  the  fisher- 
man. As  the  fisherman  turned  around  to  watch  the  fish 
dance  and  flop  on  the  ground  and  thrash  in  the  brush,  a 
pleased  smile  crossed  his  face  as  he  exclaimed  to  Jarrett 
“just  look  at  that  fish  fight”! 

Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  K.  HOUCK  (Fulton  County) 

FLOAT  FISHING? 

■ The  Susquehanna  River  produced  some  nice  catches  of 
walleye  last  winter  and  many  fishermen  took  advantage 
of  the  fishing  to  be  had  on  the  river,  although  it  was  very 
dangerous  when  caution  wasn’t  used.  Example:  Two  fish- 
ermen from  Tunkhannock  had  tipups  set  on  the  ice  in  a 
cove  while  there  was  open  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  They  were  out  tending  their  tip-ups  when  one  of 
them  noticed  they  were  floating  down  the  river.  One 
abandoned  the  tip-ups  and  ran  to  shore,  getting  wet  just 
above  his  knees.  The  other  took  time  to  gather  his  tip-ups. 
He  ended  up  in  water  to  his  waist.  Maybe  we  should  call 
this  “float  fishing”! 

Waterways  Patrolman  STEPHEN  A.  SHABBICK  (Wyoming  County) 


SLEEPY  SHOPPER 

■ It  seems  a lady  went  in  the  Montrose  Sporting  Goods 
store  and  asked  for  a bottle  of  Salmon  eggs,  (the  manager 
thought)  so  he  recommended  a color  that  is  used  quite 
often.  She  paid  for  same  and  left.  The  next  day,  the  man- 
ager of  a drug  store  next  door  visited  the  sporting  goods 
store  and  said  that  a woman  had  been  in  the  drug  store 
quite  upset  to  think  they  had  sold  her  a bottle  of  “salmon 
eggs”  instead  of  “Sominex.”  Wonder  if  she  slept  good  the 
first  night?  And  I’ll  bet  she’ll  be  more  awake  the  next  time 
she  goes  shopping! 

Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  R.  ROBERTS  (Susquehanna  County) 

SANDY  SURFACE 

■ Each  year  we  see  new  ideas  to  make  ice  fishing  easier, 
more  comfortable,  and  safer.  Last  winter  I noticed  a group 
of  fishermen  who  had  just  about  everything  for  a day’s 
fishing.  They  had  a hut,  stove,  food,  power  auger,  and 
all  the  regular  equipment,  but  they  also  included  one  extra 
touch— they  had  spread  sand  on  the  ice  between  tip-ups 
to  give  a non-skid  surface! 

Waterways  Patrolman  EDWARD  W.  MANHART  (Luzerne  County) 

SHOPLIFTED 

SI  A local  angler  thought  he  would  have  some  fun  one 
nice  Sunday  afternoon  last  winter:  he  took  five  tip-ups, 
and  went  to  the  Scranton  Country  Club  Golf  Course  be- 
side one  of  the  main  highways  leading  into  the  city  of 
Scranton.  There  about  fifty  feet  off  the  road,  he  set  up 
his  tip-ups  in  the  snow  far  from  any  water!  Many  people 
stopped  to  ask  when  the  new  lake  had  been  put  in  and 
the  funster  would  string  them  along.  He  had  even  brought 
along  a bass  that  weighed  about  five  pounds  and  had  it 
laying  on  the  snow  to  make  things  look  real.  He  had  many 
laughs  that  afternoon,  but  the  old  saying  “he  who  laughs 
last  laughs  best”  really  applies  here— when  the  angler 
picked  up  his  tip-ups,  and  the  rest  of  his  gear,  he  realized 
that  someone  had  pulled  a joke  on  him.  They  shoplifted 
the  five  pound  bass! 

Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  E.  FASCHING  (Lackawanna  County) 

“TROLLING” 

■ At  an  Ice  Fishing  Clinic  held  on  Lake  Carey  last  winter 
one  man  in  the  group  asked  Assistant  Supervisor  Lazusky 
what  the  snowmobiles  were  doing  on  the  lake.  From  in 
the  back  row  I heard  a voice  say,  “Trolling.” 

Waterways  Patrolman  G.  W.  FRANK  KANN 
(Sullivan/Lycoming  Counties) 
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SNEAKY  SUCKER 

■ Julius  (Mack)  Mathe  of  Laporte  was  trapping  beaver 
on  Stink  Run.  For  two  nights  running  his  trap  in  one  set 
was  sprung.  Mack  figured  he  was  up  against  a mighty 
smart  beaver,  until  the  third  day  he  caught  a fifteen  inch 
sucker  in  his  trap! 

Waterways  Patrolman  G.  W.  FRANK  KANN 
(Sullivan/Lycoming  Counties) 

TOO  BIG 

■ While  ice  fishing  at  Conneaut  Lake  recently  a very  avid 
fisherman  was  using  a small  “jigging  rod”  with  4 pound 
test  line  baited  with  a small  jig  and  mousy  grub.  To  his 
surprise  he  had  a terrific  strike  which  he  assumed  to  be 
a largemouth  bass  or  walleye.  He  patiently  played  the  fish 
carefully  working  it  near  the  hole  in  the  ice.  Finally,  much 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  he  had  hooked  a very  large  carp. 
It  was  so  large  that  he  was  unable  to  get  it  up  through 
the  hole! 

Waterways  Patrolman  WARREN  L.  BEAVER  (W.  Crawford  County) 

TIP  OF  THE  HAT 

■ While  talking  to  Dr.  Frank  Kinsey  of  Lewistown  last 
spring,  I told  him  that  another  “Farmers  Night”  apprecia- 
tion banquet  was  being  planned.  He  immediately  pur- 
chased a ticket  for  himself  and  then  paid  for  an  additional 
four  tickets  and  told  me  to  give  them  to  four  farmer 
friends.  This  type  of  sportsman  and  this  kind  of  support 
go  a long  way  in  keeping  private  waters  open  to  public 
fishing.  A tip  of  the  hat  to  Dr.  Frank  Kinsey! 

Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  OWENS  (Mifflin-Juniata  Counties) 

GOOD  MEMORY! 

■ At  a fishing  class  one  of  the  youngsters  was  talking  to 
his  fellow  student.  I finally  told  him  if  he  thought  he 
could  do  a better  job  than  I,  he  could  come  up  front  and 
explain  the  slides  to  everyone.  To  my  surprise  he  came 
up  and  did  as  well  as  I— in  fact  I thought  I was  listening 
to  myself.  He  explained  every  slide  just  as  I had  in  a 
class  two  years  ago! 

Waterways  Patrolman  STEPHEN  A.  SHABBICK  (Wyoming  County) 

EYELESS  “CAT” 

■ Last  February  Rod  Sechrist  of  Red  Lion,  brought  to 
my  headquarters  a 40”  channel  cat  without  any  eyes.  He 
had  just  caught  it  in  the  Long  Level  area  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  This  was  not  a case  of  the  loss  of  the  eyes— 
it  was  evident  the  fish  never  even  had  any— obviously  a 
birth  defect.  Otherwise  the  fish  was  a perfect  specimen. 

Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  F.  HARTLE  (York  County) 

FRIENDLY  FLY  MATERIAL 

■ While  conducting  an  Ice  Fishing  clinic  at  Lions  Lake 
a fisherman  told  me  he  noticed  that  the  tip  of  his  dog’s 
tail  was  losing  its  hair.  In  a week’s  time  the  tip  of  the 
tail  was  bare.  Upon  investigation,  he  found  the  disease— 
Fisherman’s  Mid-Winter  Blues.  It  seems  his  son  was  tak- 
ing  up  Fly-Tying  and  the  family  pooch  was  providing  the 
material! 

Waterways  Patrolman  PAUL  T.  HORNBERGER  (Lebanon  County) 


YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  FISHING!” 

HALF  THROTTLE 

■ A gentleman  called  me  in  regard  to  a problem  he  was 
having  concerning  a capacity  plate  for  his  boat.  He  said 
he  purchased  the  twelve  foot  boat  from  a friend.  He  also 
told  me  he  and  his  friend  operated  this  boat  with  a 50  HP 
motor.  When  he  applied  for  a capacity  plate,  the  plate 
specified  a maximum  25  HP  motor  for  the  boat.  Not  want- 
ing to  buy  a new  motor,  he  called  me  to  ask:  “do  you 
think  if  I write  to  Harrisburg  and  promise  to  only  run 
my  motor  at  half  throttle,  they  will  allow  me  to  use  the 
50  HP  motor?” 

Waterways  Patrolman  R.  A.  BEDNARCHIK  (Chester  County) 
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the  sea  bag 


A column  of  now*  dovotod  to  tho  octMtia*  of  boot  club*,  flotilla*,  powor  *quodron*  and 
itom*  of  lntora*t  to  Panmylvanlrt  boator*. 


SPRING 

CLEANING 

Helping  your  wife  with  the  spring 
cleaning? 

If  that’s  the  case  it  should  serve  as 
an  ample  reminder  that  something  else 
is  due  for  some  spring  cleaning— your 
boat,  motor  and  trailer  which  have 
been  in  cold  storage  since  last  October 
or  November. 

Unfortunately,  and  I’m  as  much  to 
blame  for  procrastination  as  anyone 
else,  there  are  too  many  times  when 
the  boat  is  hauled  from  the  water, 
stored  away  in  the  garage  or  under  a 
car  port,  and  not  looked  at  since.  If 
the  owner  had  spent  just  half  an  hour 
then,  cleaning  up  the  debris  from  last 
summer’s  excursions,  the  job  wouldn’t 
be  half  as  bad  today. 

Inside  the  hull  you’ve  probably 
found  the  remains  of  sand  and  silt 
from  the  beach,  bird  droppings,  dried 
leaves,  spilled  motor  oil  residue,  scrap 


paper,  a few  rusty  hooks  and  the  re- 
mains of  last  summer’s  waterborn  pic- 
nics and  fishing  trips. 

Covering  the  outside  of  the  hull  is 
a collection  of  aquatic  growths  and  a 
dirty  ring  of  oil  and  contaminants 
picked  off  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Now,  after  being  allowed  to  dry  all 
winter,  it’s  going  to  take  a lot  of  elbow 
grease  to  remove  this  stubborn  con- 
glomeration. 

In  other  words  you’ve  got  a mess 
on  your  hands  but  there’s  no  use  in 
crying  over  spilt  milk.  Just  roll  up  the 
sleeves,  pick  up  some  good  household 
detergent  (that’s  a dirty  word  today), 
some  mildly  abrasive  cleaning  powd- 
ers, a stiff  brush,  a garden  hose  and 
go  at  it.  Armed  with  all  this  para- 
phernalia for  cleaning  you  should  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  most  all  stains  and 
discolorations  from  fiberglass  and  me- 
tal hulls. 

After  cleaning  up  the  hull  how 
about  the  accessories? 

Chrome  fittings,  unless  they  are  too 
deeply  pitted,  can  be  shined  up  like 
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THIS  BOATING  BUSINESS  REALLY  ATTRACTS  ALL 
SORTS,  DOESN’T  IT?” 


new;  bow,  transom  and  side  rails 
should  be  checked  to  make  sure  the 
bolts  holding  them  in  place  are  tight, 
light  bulbs  in  the  bow  and  stern  lights 
should  be  replaced  now  if  necessary, 
and  that  12  volt  battery  which  gave 
you  plenty  of  service  last  summer 
should  either  be  recharged  or  replaced 
with  a new  one.  If  the  old  battery  is 
still  usable  clean  off  the  terminals  to 
insure  a good  connection. 

Stand  back  and  take  a good  hard 
look  at  the  hull.  Does  it  need  to  be 
touched  up  here  and  there? 


If  its  of  wood  construction  it  can 
be  sanded,  stained,  or  painted  and 
come  out  looking  like  new. 

On  the  other  hand  if  its  fiberglass 
and  you  don’t  know  where  to  start  take 
your  problem  to  a fiberglass  expert.  If 
the  finish  just  looks  a bit  dull  you  can 
bring  back  that  like  new  appearance 
by  applying  fiberglass  wax  once  or 
twice  a season.  If  the  fading  has  pro- 
gressed to  an  objectionable  degree, 
you  can  improve  the  appearance  by 
taking  off  the  faded,  chalky  appear- 
ance through  the  use  of  a fiberglass 
cleaning  and  polishing  compound. 


Aluminum  boats  are  about  as  main- 
tenance free  as  anything  on  the  mar- 
ket today.  The  only  reason  aluminum 
boats  are  painted  is  for  appearance 
but  if  you  are  touching  up  those 
scratch  marks  and  dents  make  sure 
that  the  paint  you  use  does  not  con- 
tain any  chemical  which  will  react 
harmfully  on  the  aluminum. 

Today  many  aluminum  boat  manu- 
facturers are  painting  their  craft  be- 
fore they  leave  the  factory.  To  touch 
up  an  already  painted  boat,  its  a good 
idea  to  contact  the  manufacturer  for 
the  type  paint  that  was  originally 
used.  This  will  not  only  insure  using 
the  right  base  paint,  but  will  also 
make  it  easier  to  match  the  original 
color. 

Now  how  about  the  power  plant. 

The  outboard  has  been  gathering 
dust  all  winter  and  should  be  given 
some  sort  of  pre-season  check  at  home 
before  the  first  spring  launching  which 
may  backfire  and  leave  you  paddling 
back  to  shore.  The  following  are  a 
few  tips  from  an  outboard  motor  own- 
er’s manual: 

1.  Remove  the  spark  plugs,  clean, 
regap  and  re-install  unless  they  are  in 
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such  bad  shape  that  they  should  be 
replaced. 

2.  Remove  the  motor  hood  and 
make  a thorough  check  of  the  entire 
mechanism  for  any  loose  screws,  bolts 
or  damaged  and  worn  parts. 

3.  Pull  the  starter  through  slowly 
to  make  sure  the  motor  turns  freely. 
NEVER  run  the  motor  out  of  water. 

4.  Run  the  motor  in  water  at  half 
throttle.  The  discharge  from  the  water 
outlets  will  indicate  proper,  or  im- 
proper, water  pump  operation. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  lubricate  the 
outboard,  a practice  which  should 
sometimes  be  followed  frequently  de- 
pending on  usage  in  fresh  or  salt 
water. 

Drain  the  old  oil  from  the  gear  case 
and  refill  with  new.  Some  outboards 
require  this  every  100  hours  of  opera- 
tion or  once  each  season  which  ever 
occurs  first. 

Other  lubrication  points,  which  take 
a different  type  of  lubricant,  include 
choke  linkage,  clamp  screws,  throttle 
gears  and  bushings,  gear  shift,  swivel 
bracket  and  gear  shift  shaft,  stern 
bracket  tilt  lock. 

Is  the  propeller  badly  bent  or  chip- 
ped? Either  condition  will  throw  it  off 
balance  and  a new  one  is  in  order. 
With  the  propellor  off  check  the  drive 
pin  and  replace  it  if  necessary. 

Unless  you  happen  to  own  a brand 
new  outfit,  its  probably  been  years 
since  the  steering  was  installed  and 
probably  never  examined  much  since 
then. 

Are  you  getting  a lot  of  vibration, 
does  your  outboard  shake  and  shimmy, 
does  there  seem  to  be  a lot  of  play  in 
the  steering  cables? 

If  the  answer  is  yes  then  probably 
the  cable  anchors  and  pulleys  are  to 
blame.  These  should  be  secured  firm- 
ly to  the  boat,  using  nuts  and  bolts 
instead  of  wood  screws,  so  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  pulling  loose  and  caus- 
ing the  operator  to  loose  control.  Even 
bolts  have  a tendency  to  work  loose 
over  the  years. 

Finally,  before  I forget  it,  get  rid  of 
last  season’s  gunk  filled  gasoline  and 
start  the  1971  pleasure  boating  season 
with  fresh  fuel.  Old  fuel,  left  in  the 
tank  all  winter  long,  can  gum  up  the 
outboard  and  cause  all  sorts  of  annoy- 
ing trouble. 
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Last  month’s  column  advised  read- 
ers of  the  first  fatality  of  1971.  Since 
that  time  5 more  fatal  accidents  have 
occurred  (this  is  being  written  on 
April  21).  On  Manor  Lake  in  Bucks 
County  a lone  boatman  disappeared 
after  his  small  boat  capsized.  There 
were  no  witnesses  to  the  accident  so 
the  cause  will  remain  undetermined. 
Buoyant  cushions  were  available  but 
evidently  were  not  used  perhaps  be- 
cause most  times  when  a small  boat 
capsizes,  the  cushions  have  a tendency 
to  skid  away  from  the  boat  a short 
distance.  Even  though  they  may  not 
go  far,  often  it  is  out  of  reach  of  per- 
sons in  the  water.  And  of  course  tide, 
current  or  wind  will  quickly  carry 
them  away  from  the  overturned  vessel. 

In  Columbia  County  a six  year  old 
boy  lost  his  life  even  though  he  was 
wearing  a life  saving  device.  The  boy 
was  a passenger  in  a canoe  with  three 
other  occupants.  The  canoe  is  reported 
to  have  struck  a tree,  capsized  and 
become  lodged  beneath  the  branches 
of  the  tree.  The  boy  was  apparently 
trapped  beneath  the  canoe  and 
drowned. 

In  Northumberland  County  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  a boatman  lost  his 
life  after  running  out  of  fuel.  The 
operator  dropped  the  anchor  but  the 
anchor  would  not  hold.  He  then  at- 
tempted to  pole  the  vessel  ashore  but 
succumbed  to  a heart  attack  evidently 
brought  on  by  the  over  exertion. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
anchor  did  not  hold  although  the 
water  was  shallow  enough  to  permit 
poling.  It  may  have  been  that  in  the 
confusion  enough  anchor  line  was  not 
paid  out.  On  a river  such  as  the 
Susquehanna  which  moves  along  quite 
rapidly,  especially  early  in  the  year,  I 
would  recommend  the  anchor  line  be 
at  least  five  times  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  preferably  7 times.  Of 
course  it  would  make  no  difference 
how  much  anchor  line  was  paid  out 
if  the  anchor  was  not  suitable  for  the 
bottom  where  used.  As  this  area  is 
mostly  rock  ledges  the  type  of  anchor 
needed  is  the  type  that  would  hook 
the  ledges,  not  one  designed  for  use 
in  mud  or  sand. 

Fortunately  this  vessel  was  close 
enough  to  shore  so  people  heard  the 
stricken  boatman’s  wife’s  cry  for  help 
and  the  call  was  answered.  Otherwise 
the  vessel  could  have  drifted  down 
river  to  the  dam. 

There  are  two  very  important  points 
to  be  learned  from  this  case.  First 
there  is  really  no  need  for  boats  to 
run  out  of  fuel.  With  some  planning 
this  should  not  happen.  I recommend 
that  every  type  boat  work  on  at  least 
a 25%  fuel  safety  margin.  In  other 
words  when  your  fuel  capacity'  is 
down  to  !4  full  it  is  time  to  consider 
the  tank  empty  and  fuel  up  again. 
The  second  point  is  the  use  of  the 
anchor.  I will  discuss  it  further  next 
month. 
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COHO , CHINOOK  FINGERLINGS 
RELEASED  IN  ERIE  TRIBUTARIES 


More  than  139,000  coho  salmon  smolts  and  35,000 
chinook  salmon  fingerlings  have  been  released  down 
tributary  streams  leading  to  Lake  Erie  this  year.  The 
release  not  only  marks  the  continuation  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s sport  fishery  program  in  Lake  Erie  with  coho 
salmon  but  features,  for  the  first  time,  the  introduction  of 
chinook  or  “King”  salmon  in  Pennsylvania  waters. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Robert  J.  Bielo,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  stated 
that  “Despite  some  publicity  which  has  dramatized  pollu- 
tion problems  in  Lake  Erie,  the  coho  salmon  program  is 
living  proof  that  vast  areas  of  the  lake  contain  water 
quality  suitable  for  support  of  sport  fish.”  Bielo  pointed 
to  sport  catches  of  big  coho  which  have  been  made  each 
autumn  for  the  last  three  years  along  the  shoreline  of 
Lake  Erie  as  the  adult  cohos  complete  their  three-year 
life  cycle  and  returned  to  tributary  streams  to  spawn. 

The  introduction  of  chinook  salmon  into  Lake  Erie  this 
year  marks  another  milestone  in  the  Commission’s  pro- 
gram to  improve  sport  fishing  in  the  big  lake.  The  chinook, 
like  the  coho,  is  a member  of  the  Pacific  coast  family  of 
salmon  and  is  the  largest  member  of  this  family.  The 
world  record  chinook  caught  by  rod  and  reel  weighed  83 
pounds  however  West  Coast  catches  average  18  pounds. 


continued  from  page  19 

FAMILY  FISHINQ 

in  the  collective  pleasures  that  fishing  provides.  Half  the 
fun  of  catching  a fish  is  having  someone  there  to  see  you 
do  it  and  to  share  the  experience  with  you,  especially 
children.  If  the  chosen  water  area  offers  only  trout  as  its 
major  attraction,  disappointment  can  be  expected  fre- 
quently. The  selective,  finicky  feeding  habits  of  the  trout, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  freshly  stocked  fish,  are 
not  particularly  conducive  to  lots  of  easy  catching.  Norm- 
ally, action  from  trout  can  only  be  expected  to  be  of  short 
duration.  There  are  many  other  species  that  are  easier 
to  catch— for  example  bluegills,  rock  bass,  perch,  catfish, 
bullheads,  bass  and  other  warmwater  fishes.  Youngsters 
especially,  and  other  beginners  as  well,  do  not  particularly 
care  what  kind  of  fish  they  catch— they  just  want  to  catch 
something  (I  suspect  that  this  is  true  of  all  fishermen 
really) ! 

Many  enjoyable  fruitful  hours  can  be  spent  catching 
“sunnies”  or  “rockies”  along  the  shoreline  of  a lake  or 
along  the  edge  of  the  rivers.  And  when  young  anglers  want 
to  take  home  their  four  or  five  inchers,  remember,  they  are 
important  to  them.  It  makes  their  day  more  complete  to 
have  something  to  show  their  non-fishing  buddies  when  re- 
telling the  events  of  their  exciting  fishing  experience  of 
fishing  with  the  family  (remember  how  many  times  have 
you  retold  the  story  of  how  “expertly”  you  landed  that 


All  of  the  chinook  salmon  fingerlings  released  this  spring 
were  reared  at  Commission  hatcheries  from  eggs  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  The  coho  salmon  smolts  were  reared 
at  Commission  hatcheries  and  cooperative  nurseries  from 
eggs  collected  during  the  spawning  run  of  adult  coho  re- 
turning to  Pennsylvania  tributary  streams  in  the  fall  of 
1969  as  well  as  some  eggs  from  Michigan. 

Pennsylvania’s  Lake  Erie  coho  program  started  with  the 
release  of  84,500  salmon  fingerlings  in  the  spring  of  1968, 
with  the  first  sport  catches  made  that  fall  on  young  male 
“jack”  salmon  returning  that  fall  on  a false  spawning  run. 
Another  129,000  coho  salmon  were  released  in  April, 
1969.  Last  year  185,000  coho  smolts  were  released  be- 
tween April  1-29  in  tributary  streams.  The  bulk  of  the 
salmon  released  in  1969  will  return  next  fall  as  adults 
weighing  up  to  10  and  15  pounds  on  the  spawning  run 
which  completes  the  coho’s  three-year  life  cycle. 

Chinook  salmon  have  a different  life  cycle  than  cohos 
and  sexually  mature  between  one  and  eight  years  of  age. 
Some  of  the  35,000  chinooks  being  released  this  week  are  I 
expected  to  return  to  tributary  streams  next  fall,  with  the 
remainder  coming  back  in  various  numbers  over  the  next 
several  years. 


twenty-inch  trout  or  bass). 

Fishing  from  a boat  is  also  often  enjoyable  and  many 
times  a most  productive  type  of  fishing.  I won’t  dwell  on 
this  aspect  of  fishing  except  to  say  that  the  matter  of  safety 
can  never  be  stressed  too  strongly.  Never— never— take 
youngsters  out  fishing  in  a boat  without  having  lifesaving 
devices  aboard.  Lifesaving  devices  should  be  a must  on  all 
floating  craft.  And  the  younger  fishermen  should  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  a vest  type  device.  Children  will  be  chil- 
dren and  even  constant  preaching  of  “sit  down”  is  not 
always  effective.  Youngsters,  or  even  adults  for  that  matter, 
standing  up  in  a boat  while  fishing  are  extending  an  open 
invitation  to  possible  trouble.  The  wearing  of  a preserver 
is  added  insurance  that  could  prevent  a possible  tragedy. 

So  there  you  are,  dad.  You  are  the  real  key  to  “family 
fishing.”  Proper  planning  of  where  to  go  and  what  to  catch 
comes  first.  Then  provide  some  simple  basic  fishing  in- 
structions and  carefully  select  the  proper  fishing  equip-  j 
ment.  This,  sprinkled  generously  with  consideration  and 
patience,  will  insure  a happy  experience  for  the  entire  fam- 
ily. Try  it  this  way,  if  you  haven’t  already,  and  prove  to 
yourself  that  fishing  with  the  family  can  be  truly  enjoy- 
able. The  sight  of  your  own  children  squealing  happily, 
whether  catching  a two-ounce  bluegill  or  chasing  an 
orange-spotted  newt  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  sharing  the 
many  added  wonders  of  outdoor  living  with  the  complete  j 
togetherness  of  your  family  are  memorable,  priceless  trea- 
sures  that  you  will  always  have  when  you  go  fishing— 
“Family  Style.” 
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A PISHING  FEATURE  POR  PISWERMEN PROM  PlSHERMEVJ 


RALPH  SPRINGER  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  JAY  BA- 
BICH of  Monessen,  and 
CHARLES  DICK  of  Un- 
iontown  had  a good  open- 
ing day  of  bass  season  last 
year.  They  caught  this 
nice  stringer  of  bass  while 
fishing  Virgin  Run  Lake. 


KIRBY  CRISSEY  and  son 
KIRBY  JR.  of  Manns 
Choice  proudly  display  22 
pound,  4414  inch  muskie 
Mr.  Crissey  caught  at 
Shawnee.  After  seeing  it 
surface  one  day  he  began 
fishing  for  it,  ending  up 
fishing  all  week  until  at 
last  he  managed  to  land  it 
(he  had  it  on  and  lost  it 
once).  He  caught  it  on  a 
spinning  lure. 


Patton  angler  DAVE 
BEARD  caught  this  30% 
inch,  6 pound  northern 
pike  while  fishing  Glen- 
dale Lake  in  Cambria 
County.  He  was  using  a 
live  sucker  as  bait. 


Philadelphia  angler  WILLIAM  BEGU- 
BIC  took  this  nice  stringer  of  bass  from 
Ridley  Creek  in  Delaware  County.  All 
were  taken  on  grasshoppers.  Largest 
was  18  inches. 


TOMMY  MARSHALL,  6,  of  Ottsville 
is  plenty  happy  with  that  first  fish — 
its  a 13  inch  largemouth  bass  he  caught 
last  summer  while  fishing  a pond  in 
Bucks  County.  He  took  it  on  a night- 
crawler. 


STEPHEN  KORICH  of  Allentown 
landed  6V2  pound,  23  inch  largemouth 
last  October  while  fishing  a farm  pond 
near  his  home.  It  hit  a Flatfish. 


JUNE-1971 
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DAVID  BREEDLOVE  of  Norristown 
landed  18  inch  pickerel  last  summer 
while  fishing  famous  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack.  It  hit  a minnow. 


JOE  CLEARY  JR.,  13,  of  Havertown 
caught  1914  inch,  4 pound  largemouth 
while  fishing  Sprinton  Reservoir  in 
Delaware  County  last  June.  He  was 
using  nightcrawlers. 


TAD  HARNER  of  Hanover  (left)  caught  I6V2  inch,  2 % pound  largemouth  on  a 
local  lake.  It  hit  a rubber  nightcrawler.  THOMAS  LIVESEY,  14,  of  Bristol  (center) 
took  1514  inch,  2 pound  catfish  from  the  Delaware  River  in  Bucks  County  last 
July.  It  hit  a hotdog.  GREG  SHORE,  15,  of  Lewistown  (right)  caught  30  in'ch,  17 
pound  carp  from  Kishacoquillas  Creek  in  Mifflin  County.  It  took  a corn  kernel. 


SUSAN  YARNALL  of  Harrisburg  displays 
nice  21  inch,  5 pound  largemouth  bass  her 
dad  BILL  caught  while  fishing  a farm  pond 
near  the  Capitol  city.  It  hit  a Crippled  Killer. 


Fisherman  TEDDY  ZAK  JR.  of  Throop  (left) 
caught  2614  inch,  5 pound  chain  pickerel 
from  Lake  Wallenpaupack  on  live  bait  while 
MICHAEL  KACZMAREK  of  Fairview  (right) 
took  261/2  inch,  6V2  pound  coho  salmon  from 
Lake  Erie. 


FRERERICK  KRAHWINKEL  of  Eas- 
ton (upper  photo)  caught  2214  inch, 
514  pound  smallmouth  on  a C.  P. 
Swing  from  the  Delaware  River  in 
Northampton  County.  AL  and  DAVE 
DAISLEY  of  Bamesboro  (lower  photo) 
hold  23  inch,  4 pound  rainbow  and  18 
inch,  4 pound  brook  trout  they  caught 
on  worms  from  Lyman  Lake  in  Potter 
County. 


FLOYD  GLASE  JR.  of  Reading  (upper  photo) 
caught  2OV2  inch,  6 pound  largemouth  from 
Antietam  Dam  at  Stony  Creek  Mills  last  August 
while  JOHN  RICH  of  Johnstown  (lower  photo) 
took  24  inch,  514  pound  catfish  at  Lake  Somerset 
in  Bedford  County. 


Six-year-old  DAVID  CHOMA  (upper 
photo)  holds  21  inch,  5 pound  large- 
mouth bass  caught  by  DON  TRI- 
EBSCH  of  Bridgeville  at  Lake  Somer- 
set. It  hit  a Gold  Rapala.  SCOTT 
FINESTONE  of  Pittsburgh  (lower 
photo)  was  fishing  with  red  worms 
when  he  tied  into  and  landed  24  inch, 
4 1/2  pound  walleye  from  Lake  Glendale 
in  Cambria  County. 
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PETE  FLEMING  of  York  caught  39  inch,  16 
pound  muskie  a couple  of  years  back  while  fish- 
ing the  Susquehanna  River  at  York  Haven.  He 
was  using  bucktail  jigs  and  spin  gear. 


HARRY  TIGER  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
landed  2114  inch,  5 pound  bass 
from  Cranberry  Lake  in  Somerset 
County  last  June.  Bait  used,  not 
listed. 


DAVID  STONE,  15,  of  West  Bridge- 
water  landed  32  inch,  6 pound  north- 
ern pike  while  fishing  the  Beaver  River 
in  Beaver  County.  He  was  fishing 
worms  with  a fly  rod. 


iusquehanna  fisherman  IVER  M.  “Smokie”  STOVER  of  Harris- 
Durg  (left)  who  has  landed  a lot  of  nice  muskies  is  shown  here 
with  a 34  inch,  11  pounder  and  a 40  inch,  17  pounder  taken  at 
Falmouth.  Both  hit  white  bucktails.  JOSEPH  DOVER  of  Phila- 
ielphia  (right)  took  2214  inch  and  24  inch  chain  pickerel  from 
Lake  Towee  in  Bucks  County  on  live  minnows. 


MRS.  GERRI  WINWOOD  of  King  of  Prussia  (left)  took  3414 
inch,  8%  pound  muskie  from  the  Schuylkill  River  in  Montgom- 
ery County  while  TIPPI  and  TAMMI  DEMAY  (right)  of  Sharon 
proudly  show  off  pair  of  nice  northern  pike  their  father  REGE 
caught  on  artificials  at  Shenango. 


KEVIN  NOLAN,  10,  of  Huntington,  N.  Y.  (left)  landed  19 1/2  inch, 
3 pound  largemouth  while  fishing  Whitney  Lake  in  Wayne 
County.  He  was  using  spin  gear  and  an  Eppinger  Daredevle. 
TOM  CONNOLLY,  12,  of  Library  (right)  caught  22  inch.  4 
pound  walleye  from  Pymatuning  Reservoir  in  Crawford  County. 
It  hit  a minnow. 
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WILLIS  CARLSON  of  Titusville  was 
Pymatuning  Reservoir  near 
Island  when  he  caught  24  inch, 
catfish.  He  was  using  night- 


FRANK  URBANO  of  McKees  Rocks  was  also 
successful  at  Pymatuning  in  the  Harris  Island 
area  when  he  caught  24  inch,  514  pound  cat- 
fish. He  took  it  on  nightcrawlers  also. 


Eight-year-old  HENRY  BURKHART 
of  Reading  caught  19  inch,  3 pound 
chain  pickerel  on  an  imitation  eel  from 
Little  Pine  Creek  in  Lycoming  County. 


CAMMISA  of  Butler  (left)  caught  10%  inch,  1 pound 
while  fishing  a Butler  County  farm  pond  with  worms. 
LIVENGOOD,  13,  of  Kittanning  (right)  caught  18  inch 
smallmouth  while  fishing  near  his  home.  No  bait  listed. 


Fourteen-year-old  JIM  GREEN  of  Evans  City  (left)  caught  1814  inch,  2%  pound 
largemouth  from  Cresses  Pond  in  Butler  County  last  summer  while  BERNARD 
FAIRLEY  of  Nesquehoning  (center)  caught  21  inch,  4%  pound  smallmouth  bass 
from  Duck  Harbor  Pond  in  Wayne  County.  It  took  a Creek  Chub  crippled  min- 
now. JOHN  POTCHAK  of  Warminister  (right)  holds  pair  of  muskies  he  caught  at 
Belmont  Lake  in  Wayne  County.  One  was  36  inches,  16  pounds;  the  other  38 
inches,  15  pounds.  Both  were  taken  on  a Rebel. 


TED  KIESTER.  9,  of  Sharon  (left)  caught  27 
inch,  7 Vi  pound  carp  on  a doughball  while 
fishing  the  Shenango  Reservoir  in  Mercer 
County  while  BOB  GORY,  9,  of  Sharpsville 
landed  3314  inch,  8 3A  pound  northern  on  a 
black  sucker. 


BEN  BRAZES  of  Walnutport  caught 
21  inch,  5 pound  largemouth  while 
fishing  the  Lehigh  Canal.  He  was  using 
a #8  Swiss  Swing. 


JAMES  DOUD,  12,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware  caught  10  inch,  Vi  pound 
bluegill  and  13  inch,  1 pound  yellow 
perdh  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in 
Wayne  County  to  win  two  Junior  Fish- 
ing Citations. 


HAROLD  UMBARGER  JR.  of  Edinboro  was 
fishing  at  Land-O-Lakes  in  Crawford  Count) 
when  he  hooked  and  landed  1614  inch,  lVi 
pound  crappie.  He  took  it  on  a minnow. 


A FISHIME  FEATURE  FOR  FISHERMEN 1 


FROM  FISHERMEN 


LESTA  KUHN  of  Windber  (upper 
photo)  was  fishing  with  crabs  near 
Newton  Hamilton  when  he  tied  into 
and  landed  17  inch,  214  pound  small- 
mouth while  RANDY  BAKER  of  Pat- 
ton (lower  photo)  landed  2614  inch, 
314  pound  northern  pike  from  Lake 
Glendale.  He  was  using  minnows. 


ANTHONY  LEO  of  Middletown  (upper  photo) 
caught  1814  inch,  214  pound  smallmouth  from 
the  Susquehanna  River  near  his  home.  It  hit  a 
blue  Rebel.  MIKE  MILL  of  Downingtown  (lower 
photo)  hooked  and  landed  2814  inch,  814>pound 
channel  cat  from  a private  lake  at  Chester 
Springs.  He  was  using  a red/white  Eppinger 
Daredevle. 


OLIN  MACDERMOTT  of  Wilkes 
Barre  (upper  photo)  caught  16  inch, 
214  pound  yellow  perch  from  Jennings 
Pond  in  Wyoming  County.  It  hit  a 
nightcrawler.  PETE  KOZAK  of  Johns- 
town (lower  photo)  holds  limit  of  nice 
largemouth  he  caught  at  Lake  Somer- 
set. They  were  taken  on  a Rebel. 
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dR.  and  MRS.  ROSS  CRAIG,  VIRGINIA  HAWCRAFT,  and  HARRY  ERHARDT,  all 
)f  Pittsburgh  (left)  display  day’s  catch  of  65  channel  cats  ranging  from  one  to  five  pounds 
hat  they  took  at  Pymatuning  Lake  late  last  summer.  PETE  TASSOTTI  of  Russellton 
center)  and  two  friends  with  25  pound,  3914  catfish  he  caught  from  the  Allegheny  River 
it  Cadogan  last  October.  CHARLES  HUTWAGNER  of  Norristown  (right)  caught  20 
nch,  4%  pound  largemouth  from  the  Perkiomen  near  Schwenksville.  It  hit  a Hellcat  lure. 


AOBERT  TAKACS  of  Easton  (left)  caught  2014  inch,  5 pound 
imallmouth  from  Duck  Harbor  Pond  in  Wayne  County.  It  hit 
i spinner.  THOMAS  CASZATT  of  Sharon  (right)  landed  3614 
nch,  11  pound  northern  pike  from  the  hot  Shenango  Dam  in 
Vfercer  County  last  October. 


FRITZ  CURTZE  of  Erie  (left)  caught  32  inch,  7 pound  muskie 
from  Edinboro  Lake  last  summer.  It  hit  a Creek  Chub  Pikie. 
PAUL  HOWRYLA,  14,  of  Butler  (right)  caught  2914  inch,  1014 
pound  carp  from  the  Allegheny  River  in  November.  It  hit  a 
worm. 


■HCHARD  and  ERNEST  KOONTZ  of 
Sew  Eagle  show  off  their  catch  of  bass 
aken  last  opening  day  at  Virgin  Run 
ake.  Bait  used,  not  listed. 


GREG  LEE,  13,  of  Industry  and  friend  KEN 
HALFHILL  display  31  inch,  614  pound  muskie 
that  Lee  caught  from  the  Ohio  River  in  Beaver 
County  last  fall.  He  caught  it  on  salmon  eggs! 


PETE  WALTER  of  Altoona  was  fish- 
ing Glendale  Lake  in  Cambria  County 
when  he  hooked  and  landed  26  inch, 
514  pound  walleye  last  summer. 


SAWYER  of  Sunbury  (left)  caught  2114  inch,  414  pound 
"nth  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Northumberland 
in  September.  It  hit  a rooster  tail  spinner.  WILLIAM 
> of  Stillwater  (right)  landed  31  inch,  17  pound  carp 
j River  in  Bradford  County.  It  hit  a night 


Fisherman  PAUL  SCISLY  of  Wormleysburg  (left)  caught  1914 
inch,  and  21  inch  smallmouth  bass  from  Condoquinet  Creek  near 
Silver  Springs  while  EDWARD  WVERSTLE  of  Center  Valley 
(right)  caught  1114  inch,  114  pound  rock  bass  from  Bruce  Lake 
in  Pike  County  last  May. 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS-by  Bill  Porter 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


INTAKE 

SYSTEMS 

“An  intake  system  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  a cooperative 
nursery,”  says  Bob  Brown,  Cooperative 
Nursery  Coordinator.  And  with  that 
quote,  let’s  take  a look  at  the  issue  of 
water  control,  an  integral  part  of  the 
raceways  discussed  last  month. 

Initially  there  are  two  prime  water 
sources,  springs  and  streams.  Each  re- 
quires some  variation  in  control  and 
development.  All  intake  systems,  how- 
ever, have  three  common  purposes:  to 
introduce  aeration,  to  release  gas 
(nitrogen),  and  to  maintain  a head  of 
water. 

Once  an  acceptable  water  source 
has  been  found,  it  is  necessary  to 
locate  the  nursery  in  relation  to  it 
and  the  required  intake  system.  Some- 
times the  reverse  process  is  done— the 
point  is  that  one  is  directly  related  to 
the  other. 

A number  of  successful  nurseries 
operate  directly  from  springs.  The 
Potter  County  Anglers  Club  began 
with  a spring,  although  since  their 
original  work  they  have  developed 
other  water  sources.  The  Lititz  Sports- 
men’s Association  impounded  a spring 
with  the  flow  starting  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  impoundment.  A somewhat  sim- 
ilar arrangement  was  developed  by 
the  Shippensburg  Fly  Fishers  at  their 
Dykman  Spring  site.  Aeration  was  not 
a particular  problem  at  these  nurseries 
where  the  oxygen  content  was  natural- 
ly satisfactory. 

Some  generalizations  of  intake  con- 
struction are  in  order  for  clubs  lacking 
the  natural  facilities  of  the  clubs  men- 
tioned above.  Initially  intake  systems 
should  be  on  a higher  elevation  than 
the  nurseries.  Also  they  should  be  so 
constructed  that  they  can  be  controlled 
and  cleaned.  Pipe  systems  require 
valves  and  the  Morris  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  mentioned  last  month,  would  be 


a good  one  to  check  out.  Stop  planks, 
sluices,  and  diversion  ditches  may  also 
be  employed  for  non -pipe  systems. 

Moving  into  the  second  category, 
stream  sources,  essentially  a dam  of 
some  sort  is  in  order.  The  location  of 
the  stream  and  the  nursery  grade  de- 
termine the  difficulty  of  this  phase  of 
construction.  A few  rocks  in  the  creek 
serve  the  Morris  people  because  of 
the  flow  and  grade  level.  Other  clubs 
have  to  build  strong,  well-planned 
dams  and  control  spillways  to  maintain 
their  water  supply.  Such  a dam  is  that 
of  the  Delta-Peach  Bottom  Fish  and 
Game  Club  in  York  County.  The  dam 
is  solid,  has  a screened  box  to  control 
debris,  has  five  pipes  for  regulated 
flow,  has  an  overflow  control  away 
from  the  intake  pipes,  and  has  a ce- 
ment and  rock-lined  spill  basin  to  con- 
trol erosion. 

A major  problem  with  many  stream 
sources  is  the  necessity  of  constructing 
pipelines  to  the  intake  system,  or  from 
the  intake  system  to  the  raceway. 
Pipes  must  be  protected  from  freezing. 
At  the  same  time,  access  and  cleaning 
opportunities  should  be  maintained. 
Clubs  with  extensive  pipeline  systems 
that  could  give  advice  to  new  clubs, 
or  others  where  there  have  been  some 
problems,  would  include:  Hillside  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  Blossburg,  with  875' 
of  pipe  to  the  Tioga  River;  the  Dau- 
phin County  Anglers  and  Conserva- 
tionists with  two  parallel  300'  lines 
plus  a three-foot  dam  on  Clark’s 
Creek;  and  the  Cross  Fork  Sportsmen, 


Potter  County,  with  600'  of  pipe  and 
a deflector  instead  of  a dam  to  help 
avoid  high  temperatures  that  some  im- 
poundments produce. 

In  addition  to  the  temperature  prob- 
lem, dams  may  also  affect  the  oxygen 
content.  A water  source  may  be  ade- 
quate before  construction  and  not  af- 
ter it.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  Fulton 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  nursery. 
Water,  tested  prior  to  the  placement  of 
the  first  fingerlings,  showed  the  oxygen 
content  below  acceptable  standards. 
This  same  water,  before  construction, 
was  good  and  the  building  of  the  race- 
way was  a model.  Additional  aeration 
devices  were  installed  and  the  nursery 
is  currently  functioning  effectively. 
The  problems  created  by  dams  must 
be  resolved  below  the  dams  as  the 
Fulton  club  discovered. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  work- 
able variation  to  the  above  standards. 
The  Albion  Sportsmen  in  Erie  County 
constructed  a box-like  pipe  from  2 x 
12  planks,  weighted  it  and  anchored  it 
right  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  that 
was  their  water  source.  It  proved 
quite  satisfactory. 

If  your  club  is  just  getting  started  in 
the  nursery  business,  or  you’re  having 
trouble  with  an  existing  intake  system, 
check  out  the  above  clubs  for  their 
practical  experience,  or  call  Bob 
Brown— both  of  these  sources  have 
technical  knowledge  and  histories  of 
success  in  keeping  Casting  with  the 
Co-ops  a going  thing  from  the  en- 
gineering point  of  view. 
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Three  examples  of  different  systems 
are  shown  here.  Far  left  is  that  used 
by  the  Fulton  County  Sportsmen.  The 
Delta  Peach  Bottom  club  had  to  build 
small  dam  with  spill  basin  to  control 
flow  (left)  while  the  Morris  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  picks  directly  from  a 
stream  with  a valve  used  to  control 
flow  (above). 
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SHENANGO  RIVER 
RESERVOIR 

Completed  just  over  four  years  ago, 
the  Shenango  River  Reservoir  in  Mer- 
cer County  has  quickly  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  recreation  areas 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The 
main  body  of  the  reservoir  is  located 
;near  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  border  in 
southern  Mercer  County.  The  north- 
ernmost point  of  the  reservoir  crosses 
over  into  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 

Shenango  Reservoir  can  easily  be 
reached  by  state  Routes  18  and  258 
from  such  major  routes  as  U.S.  19  or 
62  and  Interstate  80. 

Built  as  a flood  control  measure  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  dam 
backs  up  waters  of  the  Shenango 
River  and  Pymatuning  Creek  to  form 
a lake  covering  3,560  acres.  Oppor- 
tunities for  all  types  of  water  sports 
abound. 

Present  camping  facilities  consist  of 
a campground  at  Shenango  Recreation 
lArea  and  an  overflow  area.  The  camp- 
ground is  west  of  State  Route  18  on  a 
peninsula  that  juts  out  about  at  the 
centerpoint  of  the  long  lake.  There 
are  37  campsites  and  one  vault  type 
comfort  station.  Boats  can  be  launched 
right  at  the  recreation  area  which 
makes  it  particularly  nice  for  sea- 
faring campers.  Campsite  fee  is  $1 
daily. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  reservoir, 
approximately  one  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  Route  18,  is  an  overflow  area 
where  campers  may  also  be  accom- 
modated. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  district  of- 
fice in  Pittsburgh  had  advised  us  that 
they  are  well  aware  the  number  of 
campsites  at  the  reservoir  is  quite  in- 
adequate. As  soon  as  funds  become 
available,  additional  camping  facilities 
will  be  constructed. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  other 
developed  sites  are  Mahaney  boat 
launching  and  picnic  areas  located  on 
a southern  finger  of  the  lake  bordering 


the  town  of  Sharpsville.  The  dam  itself 
is  located  at  Sharpsville  and  there  is 
an  overlook  for  sightseers.  Special  fish- 
ing sites  are  provided  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  handicapped  persons. 

The  huge  lake  is  zoned  for  various 
types  of  boating.  In  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  lake  there  is  a water- 
fowl  area  where  motorboats  are  not 
permitted.  In  another  section,  east  of 
the  overflow  camping  area,  speed  is  re- 
duced to  eight  miles  per  hour. 

Anglers  will  find  the  reservoir  well 
stocked  with  a variety  of  fish— large- 
mouth  bass,  walleyes,  muskies,  north- 
ern pike,  blue  gills  and  channel  cats. 
AND  THE  FISHING  HAS  BEEN 
GREAT  SO  FAR! 

The  flat  valleys  along  the  rivers  of 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  were  pop- 
ular camping  spots  for  early  Indian 
tribes.  As  a result,  these  federal  lands 
are  dotted  with  archeological  sites 
(some  were  covered  by  the  waters  of 
the  dam). 

Hikers  will  enjoy  the  Old  Erie 
Canal  Stone  Towpath  which  can  be 
walked  from  the  Big  Bend  north  to 
the  town  park  of  Greenville.  Another 
relic  of  the  early  canal  days  is  a stone 
lock  on  the  Shenango  River  south  of 
the  reservoir. 

Although  camping  facilities  are 
limited  at  the  reservoir  itself,  there  is 
a fine  private  campground  near  at 
hand.  Just  follow  route  258  southeast 
of  the  reservoir  towards  Mercer  and 
you  will  see  easy-to-follow  directions 
to  Red  Carpet  Campground. 

Formerly  owned  by  Dick  Sandy,  the 
original  organizer  of  the  Campground 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  this 
camping  area  has  long  been  rated  as 
one  of  the  best  private  camping  areas. 

Red  Carpet  is  now  owned  by  Terry 
and  Jean  Mills.  They’re  planning  sev- 
eral changes  and  additions.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing,  they  have  added 
a miniature  golf  course  and  a coin- 
operated  laundry.  A large  heated  and 
lighted  swimming  pool  was  being  built 
last  summer.  Previously  swimming  was 
available  in  a farm  pond. 


Modern  sanitary  facilities  with  van- 
ities and  showers  are  provided.  There 
are  electric,  water  and  sewer  hook  ups. 
Suppies  can  be  purchased  at  a camp 
store. 

Children  will  be  delighted  with  a 
small  zoo  of  young  farm  animals  as 
well  as  the  well-equipped  playground. 
Older  children  and  adults  will  enjoy 
relaxing  in  the  recreation  hall  or  play- 
ing a strenuous  game  of  pool  or  ping- 
pong. 

Anglers  may  drop  their  lines  in  the 
stocked  pond  on  the  premises.  A really 
well-designed  hiking  trail,  with  flora 
identified,  is  a delightful  walk. 

Weekend  activities  include  hay 
rides,  Saturday  evening  entertain- 
ments and  outdoor  church  services  on 
Sunday.  Within  a seven  mile  radius  of 
the  campground  are  several  stables 
where  riding  horses  may  be  rented. 

The  new  owners  plan  to  remain 
open  for  some  winter  camping  and 
winter  sports  activities.  Snowmobiles 
may  be  rented  at  the  campground. 

Nearby  Mercer  County  tourist  at- 
tractions include  Caldwell  School- 
house,  an  example  of  a one  room 
school.  It  is  open  Sunday  afternoons 
and  is  located  about  eight  miles  north 
of  Mercer  on  Route  58. 

Three  miles  further  along  Route  58 
and  then  left  two  and  one-half  miles 
toward  Route  18,  you  can  reach  the 
only  remaining  covered  bridge  in  that 
area,  Kidd’s  Mills  Covered  Bridge. 

At  Leesburg  on  Route  19  is  the 
140-year-old  Johnston  Tavern,  a stone 
edifice  built  in  1831  to  service  early 
stagecoach  travelers  on  the  old  Pitts- 
burgh-Erie  Pike.  The  building  itself 
and  also  Upper  and  Lower  Springfield 
Falls  on  Scollards  Run,  which  flows 
past  the  tavern,  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conser- 
vancy. The  Conservancy  is  at  the 
present  time  restoring  the  tavern  and 
grounds  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
conditions  which  greeted  those  early 
travelers. 

When  the  project  is  completed,  the 
conservancy  group  will  turn  the  inn 
over  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  His- 
torical and  Museum  Society  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  one  of  the  historical 
landmarks  of  the  state. 

In  the  town  of  Mercer,  the  Mercer 
County  Historical  Society  on  S.  Pitt 
Street  is  open  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day afternoons  and  Friday  evenings. 


By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS # Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  J.  V.  L.,  KITTANNING: 

“Does  a boat  pulling  a water  skier  have  the  right-of-way 
over  another  motorboat?” 


a bit  of  space  by  permitting  the  engines  to  be  installed 
further  aft  while  preserving  a reasonable  shaft  angle. 


ieeeeeez 


— Not  unless  it  would  otherwise  have  a privilege  under 
the  Rules  of  the  Road  because  of  the  relative  courses  of  the 
two  vessels.  Generally,  a boat  pulling  a skier  must  exercise 
more  caution  than  a boat  running  free,  because  of  its  lim- 
ited ability  to  maneuver  and  its  greater  length  with  tow. 

gsessss? 

FROM  G.  M.,  UNIONTOWN: 

“Is  it  true  that  the  Monongahela  River  is  too  polluted 
for  boating  and  swimming?” 

— Not  at  all.  A few  stretches  of  the  Mon  often  have  dis- 
colored water,  because  of  mines  or  heavy  industries,  but  the 
quality  of  the  water  is  adequate  for  water  sports.  Of  course, 
I don’t  recommend  drinking  it. 

FROM  W.  S.,  SHARPSVILLE: 

“What  can  boat  owners  do  to  help  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment?” 

— One  of  the  most  annoying  things  in  boating  is  the  care- 
less group  who  leave  a wake  of  beer  cans,  papers  and  other 
trash  behind  their  boats.  A boatman  can  help  the  environ- 
ment and  himself  by  taking  all  his  trash  ashore,  and  urging 
his  friends  to  do  likewise. 

FROM  L.  M.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“The  manufacturer  of  the  houseboat  I am  interested  in 
offers  either  an  outdrive  or  V-drive  propulsion.  Which  is 
better?” 

— For  river  boating,  we  would  recommend  the  outdrive. 
With  the  same  power  and  propeller,  your  efficiency  will  be 
a bit  better  because  of  the  prop  angle  parallel  with  the 
keel;  your  draft  will  be  several  inches  less,  you  will  have  the 
advantage  of  excellent  steering  when  going  astern  or  at 
low  speeds,  and  should  you  run  aground,  the  outdrive  will 
kick  up,  minimizing  the  damage.  The  V-drive,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  nothing  more  than  a direction-reversing  gear  box 
that  permits  the  engine  to  be  installed  backwards  in  the 
boat.  You  still  have  a marine  transmission,  shaft,  strut,  and 
rudder  as  in  a conventional  arrangement,  making  the  cost 
of  the  V-drive  somewhat  higher.  The  V-drive  was  developed 
for,  and  is  still  best  used  in  a cruiser  hull,  where  it  saves 


FROM  C.  M.,  CLEARFIELD: 

“Can  I use  the  new  lead-free  gasolines  in  my  outboard 
motor?” 

— Probably  not.  Most  of  the  fuels  being  advertised  as  “no- 
lead” have  substituted  phosphorus  or  other  compounds  to 
keep  the  octane  rating  up,  and  these  may  quickly  ruin  your 
motor,  particularly  if  you  have  run  it  for  a season  or  two 
on  leaded  gas.  Your  best  bet  is  keep  on  using  a leaded  gas, 
but  if  you  must  switch,  take  the  engine  back  to  the  dealer 
for  a complete  overhaul,  cleanup  and  possibly  retarding  of 
the  ignition  timing. 

FROM  N.  B.  E.,  WILKINSBURG:  \{ 

“Are  the  flameless  type  heaters  using  gasoline  or  alcohol  i 
safe  for  use  on  boats?” 

— There  are  some  alcohol  units  that  appear  to  be  suitable, 
as  they  are  designed  to  be  self-extinguishing  and  leakproof 
when  tipped  over.  No  gasoline  heater  should  ever  be  used 
on  a boat,  no  matter  what  the  dealer  or  manufacturer  might 
claim. 

^SSSSSSi 

FROM  T.  C.,  SIIAMOKIN: 

“Does  a planing  boat  really  make  less  wake  when  run- 
ning at  full  speed?” 

— Fast  planing  hulls  will  make  less  wake  when  on  full 
plane  than  when  mushing  along  with  the  stern  digging  a 
deep  hole,  but  the  least  wake  is  produced  when  running  at 
bare  steerageway. 

?seeeeez 

FROM  H.  M.  S.,  MILLVALE:  1 

“Could  you  explain  to  your  readers  that  it  does  no  good 
to  slow  down  when  abeam  of  a dock?” 

— Tit  is  boatman  is  being  driven  up  a tree  by  passing 
cruisers  that  blast  right  up  to  his  dock,  then  cut  their  speed 
when  they  are  passing.  Unfortunately,  the  wakes  they  made 
getting  there  hit  with  full  force.  To  avoid  rocking  your 
neighbor’s  boat,  slow  down  when  his  dock  bears  about  broad, 
on  your  bow — 45  degrees  off  your  course — and  speed  up 
again  when  abeam. 
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SHARING  OUR  RESOURCES 


A common  desire  among  outdoor  people  is  to  find  a little  exclusive  nook  where  they  can 
enjoy  nature  undisturbed. 

Just  a few  years  ago  this  wasn’t  too  difficult  a task,  even  on  a holiday  or  a weekend.  Today 
the  “exclusive  nooks”  are  hard  to  find,  especially  along  our  waterways. 

Somehow  or  other  fishermen,  boaters,  water  skiers,  sailboaters,  canoeists  and  swimmers 
seem  to  head  for  the  water  at  about  the  same  time.  The  result  often  is  that  one  or  more  of 
these  groups  gives  up  their  day’s  outing  in  disgust  when  they  cannot  enjoy  their  sport  because 
of  the  interference  of  others. 

Being  the  individuals  we  are  it  seems  perfectly  normal  to  pursue  our  interests,  ignoring  others 
and  more  importantly  disregarding  how  our  activities  might  affect  someone  else. 

It’s  not  unusual  for  a fisherman  to  anchor  in  a busy  boating  channel  if  that’s  where  he  be- 
lieves the  fish  will  be  biting.  The  water  skier  and  his  tow  boat  operator  have  no  qualms  about 
zig-zagging  around  a lake  or  crisscrossing  a busy  channel.  Seemingly  the  most  fascinating  place 
to  travel  at  full  throttle  is  just  off  shore,  cutting  close  by  protruding  docks,  mooring  buoys  and 
anchored  boats.  Swimmers  have  a penchant  for  getting  out  well  away  from  shore  into  open 
water.  A favorite  swiming  area  on  rivers  and  streams  is  around  bridge  piers  and  usually  the 
most  attractive  spot  is  in  the  main  boat  traffic  channel. 

We  have  all  witnessed  the  “other  fellow”  who  has  no  regard  for  our  rights,  but  we  have 
difficulty  recognizing  our  own  disregard  of  his  rights. 

As  more  people  participate  in  water  oriented  recreation  the  congestion  on  our  lakes  and 
streams  will  increase.  To  add  to  the  confusion  most  of  us  like  to  fish,  canoe,  swim  and  motor 
boat  during  daylight  hours  on  sunny  days.  Holidays  and  weekends  are  when  we  normally  are  off 
work  so  that’s  when  we  all  want  to  enjoy  our  waterways. 

There  is  room  on  our  waterways  for  everyone— if  each  user  makes  an  honest  effort  to  be 
considerate  of  other  waterway  users.  Conversely,  as  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  water 
oriented  recreation  grows,  there  will  be  less  and  less  room  for  the  “water  hog"  who  thinks  only 
of  his  personal  interests  regardless  of  how  many  others’  enjoyment  he  disrupts. 
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THE  BEST 

I think  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  the  best  fishing  and 
boating  magazine  I receive.  I especially  like  stories  like 
“Old  Mossback”  and  “The  LeBoeuf  Creeper”  (November, 
1970)  as  well  as  the  regular  features.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Mark  Baker,  Harrisburg 

MISERY  BAY 

Having  read  the  January  issue  of  the  Angler  I was 
especially  interested  in  the  Misery  Bay  story  by  Steve 
Szalewicz.  In  fact,  I dug  out  the  January  1970  issue  and 
reviewed  an  article  he  wrote  for  that  issue. 

I find  his  articles  interesting  and  informative  and  would 
be  pleased  to  find  them  more  frequently  in  your  publica- 
tion. 

Mike  Babinchak,  Warren,  Ohio 

LUCKY  OUTDOORSMEN 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  my  first  36  issue  subscription 
to  Pennsylvania  Angler.  The  outdoorsmen  of  Pennsylvania 
don’t  know  how  lucky  they  are  to  have  a progressive  pro- 
gram of  fish  and  wildlife  management  and  fine  publica- 
tions like  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  Pennsylvania  Game 
News. 

Ohio  is  100  years  behind.  We  used  to  have  a fine  Con- 
servation Bulletin  but  not  any  more— I wish  I lived  in 
Pennsylvania  where  I had  good  hunting  and  fishing  and 
good  sound  management— keep  up  the  good  work. 

T.  E.  Kemmerer,  Kettering,  Ohio 

Ohio  readers  might  be  interested  to  know  that  a monthly 
outdoor  publication  called  “Outdoor  Journal”  is  currently 
being  privately  published  in  Ohio  for  both  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania readers.  Address  is:  1725  Carter  Street,  Hubbard, 
Ohio  44425 

FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Angler  a letter  titled  “What 
Happened?”  from  Charles  Fumisky  of  McKeesport  ap- 
peared. 

I think  Mr.  Furnisky  is  a pretty  small  man  dressing  down 
Mr.  Hetrick  as  he  did.  In  a great  country  such  as  ours 
we  are  still  entitled  to  freedom  of  choice  to  make  our  own 
decisions. 

Hoxie  H.  Thomas,  Manheim 


ENJOYS  BOATING/BOATING 
ARTICLES 

Of  interest  to  boatman?  If  Mr.  Jones’  excellent  article 
on  motor  boat  accidents,  their  cause  and  prevention  was 
not  of  interest  to  Mrs.  Robert  Synnestvedt— I question  her 
qualifications  for  operating  a boat.  I have  enjoyed  motor 
boating  over  a period  of  twenty-five  years,  most  of  them 
spent  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Visualizing  the  lake  without  safety  regulations 
would  be  somewhat  akin  to  visualizing  the  highways  with- 
out regulating  the  operation  of  automobiles. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  people  who  ap- 
pear to  be  interested  in  boating  can  be  unconcerned  with 
safety.  If  Mrs.  Synnestvedt  got  so  little  from  the  article 
that  she  did  read  in  the  Angler,  I believe  that  printing 
more  articles  for  her  benefit  would  be  a waste  of  space. 
I have  enjoyed  your  magazine  for  many  years  and  your 
articles  on  fishing  and  boating  have  been  very  helpful 
to  me. 

I am  also  very  grateful  to  the  local  patrolmen  who  en- 
force the  boating  laws.  I wish  these  laws  were  not  so 
liberal  and  I hope  people  like  Mrs.  Synnestvedt  confine 
their  motor  boating  to  the  Jenkinstown  area.  I like  safe 
boating  and  more  safe  boating  articles  by  Mr.  Jones  would 
be  welcomed  by  me. 

John  P.  Kobolisky,  Scranton 

HAND  IN  HAND 

Regarding  the  boating  article  controversy,  I feel  fishing 
and  boating  go  hand  in  hand.  Some  of  the  best  fishing  I’ve 
done  has  been  by  boat.  Many  areas  are  not  accessible  by 
foot  and  your  past  articles  have  shown  me  safer  ways  of 
reaching  the  unattainable  spots  and  better  ways  of  fishing 
them. 

I’ve  found  that  people  who  dislike  boats  the  most  are 
the  ones  who  are  unable  to  swim.  They  should  realize  that 
a nearby  boat  provides  protection  for  anglers  who  might 
venture  into  too  deep  waters.  Boating  articles  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  may  help  to  save  lives. 

Articles  on  boating  are  beneficial  because  of  the  in- 
creased sales  and  popularity  of  boating  and  the  increased 
facilities  for  boating  on  Pennsylvania  waters.  Since  the  in- 
experienced boater  is  the  worst  hazard  on  the  water, 
boating  articles  are  a big  help  in  saving  lives  and  making 
leisure  time  more  enjoyable  to  all. 

Fred  J.  Fessenbecker,  Elverson 

BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 
NEEDED 

For  quite  some  time  now  there  has  been  a controversy 
in  the  Leaky  Boots  section  about  the  balance  of  fishing  and 
boating  articles.  This  is  unfortunate  because  it  shows  that 
many  fishermen  are  missing  out  on  the  pleasures  of  boat- 
ing. I personally  am  an  avid  boater,  fisherman,  and  water 
skier,  and  all  of  these  are  done  from  the  same  boat. 

Probably  the  thing  which  sours  many  of  the  fishermen 
on  boating  is  the  careless  manner  in  which  some  people 
operate  their  boats  and  there  are  a lot  of  hot  shots  and 
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ignorant  people  both  boating  and  skiing.  But  there  are 
some  inconsiderate  fishermen  too.  For  example,  last  sum- 
mer a man  anchored  his  fishing  boat  at  the  entrance  to 
our  docking  area  (used  by  some  25  people),  and  left  it 
there  for  about  three  hours.  During  this  time  nobody  could 
get  in  or  out  of  the  docking  area. 

Maybe  if  we  could  see  that  not  everyone  in  the  “rival’’ 
sports  is  good  or  bad,  we  could  all  get  along  better. 

Gary  John,  West  Mifflin 

TIRED  OF  COMPLAINERS 

I am  sick  and  tired  of  these  “sportsmen”  who  write  you 
and  complain  about  boat  articles,  nature  study  articles 
and  the  other  articles  you  print  in  the  Angler.  I like  to  read 
about  the  good  times,  safe  boating,  and  other  good  articles 
you  print. 

We  should  be  glad  that  the  Angler  is  not  filled  with  junk 
like  advertising  and  stories  of  far-away  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing trips  (some  of  which  I find  hard  to  believe)  that  we 
find  in  other  magazines.  You  print  good,  down-to-earth 
facts,  tales  and  funny  stories. 

I enjoy  reading  the  Angler  and  I don’t  care  if  you  start 
a new  article  (like  carp  fishing  on  the  moon),  I know 
I I’ll  enjoy  it!  Just  keep  up  the  fine  work. 

Ed.  Wasielewski,  Pittsburgh 

THOUSAND  TIMES  WRONG 

After  reading  “Leaky  Boots”  for  several  months  I must 
give  my  opinion  about  boating. 

Why  do  some  of  the  so-called  anglers  want  you  to  take 
boating  out  of  the  Angler?  I want  to  see  more  of  it  in  the 
Angler. 

How  would  one  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  to  fish 
the  weed  beds  without  a boat  when  the  water  is  too  deep 
to  wade  and  that  is  where  the  best  fishing  is?  I think  those 
who  do  not  want  boating  in  the  Angler  do  most  of  their 
fishing  setting  on  the  commode  and  fishing  in  the  bath  tub. 
There  they  do  not  need  a boat. 

I fish  the  Susquehanna  River  a lot  and  there  you  need 
a boat.  H.  David  Sigmund  of  Ohio  thinks  by  having  a boat 
section  in  the  Angler  you  will  lose  your  magazine.  He  is  a 
thousand  times  wrong. 

Melvin  B.  Hoffman,  Mifflinburg 

FISHING  ONLY 

I have  been  following  the  controversy  concerning  the 
boating  articles  in  the  Angler  and  I find  that  I agree,  for 
the  most  part,  with  Mr.  Sigmund’s  letter  that  appeared  in 
your  March  issue.  I believe  you  should  limit  your  subject 
material  to  the  confines  of  the  magazine’s  title.  Boating 
articles  pertaining  to  the  fishing  aspects  of  boating  may 
indeed  be  worthwhile  subject  material,  but  I often  find 
the  boating  articles  are  aimed  more  at  the  watersport 
crowd  than  the  fisherman.  Since  there  are  already  several 
fine  publications  available  for  boating  enthusiasts,  I don’t 
believe  the  “boating  for  boatings  sake”  type  would  bother 
with  the  Angler.  I hope  the  magazine  will  be  devoted  to 
articles  pertaining  directly  to  the  fine  art  of  fishing. 

Thomas  L.  Nickeson,  Bellefonte 


I’LL  SEE  YOU  TWO  TROUT  AND 
RAISE  YOU  ONE  CRAPPIE” 


OHIO'S  OUTDOOR  PURIFICATION 

As  a steady  reader  of  the  Angler  I have  followed  the 
comments  by  Mr.  Sigmund  and  Mr.  Meissner  with  some 
interest  in  that  they  have  mentioned  Ohio  and  the  publi- 
cations of  outdoor  news  in  her  magazine. 

It  seems  many  of  the  residents  of  this  state  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  Outdoor  Journal  of  which  I 
am  the  proud  editor  and  publisher. 

The  magazine  is  Ohio’s  only  outdoor  publication  that 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  a newspaper/magazine  and 
loads  itself  with  outdoor  news  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania scene. 

It  is  available  on  newstands  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
and  a major  portion  of  sportsmen  from  both  states  have 
found  this  to  be  a source  of  some  mighty  fine  reading. 

When  Mr.  Sigmund  said,  “Ohio  had  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a sportsmen  magazine,”  he  did  not  know  of  our  exist- 
ence. I am  sure  because  the  fellows  who  had  read  his  re- 
marks sure  let  me  know  about  it. 

Then  when  Mr.  Meissner  said  that  Ohio  had  had  a 
sportsmen  magazine  at  one  time,  I just  had  to  drop  you  a 
line. 

We’ll  be  happy  to  send  a sample  copy  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  drop  us  a card.  We  think  all  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen  should  find  us  interesting. 

Jerry  Blinzley,  Publisher  & Editor 
The  Outdoor  Journal, 

1725  Carter  Street 
Hubbard,  Ohio  44425 

IN  CONTRAST 

I must  say  I enjoy  the  Angler  and,  although  I don’t  own 
a boat,  I find  the  articles  on  boating  quite  interesting.  In 
contrast  to  some  other  subscribers  I enjoy  articles  such  as 
“Trees  Along  Our  Waterways”  in  the  March  issue.  Keep 
up  the  good  work.  Robert  A.  Krynicky,  Latrobe 
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FISHING 

OUTLOOS 

By--  Stan  Paulakovich 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 
GRAND  CANYON 

Comes  July,  it’s  vacation  and  travel 
time  and  northcentral  Pennsylvania’s 
Tioga  County  with  its  physical  beau- 
ty, its  State  Parks  and  lakes,  trout 
fishing  and  camping  areas  will  be  one 
of  our  State’s  most  heavily  visited 
areas.  Prime  attraction  will  probably 
be  the  Pine  Creek  Gorge,  Pennsyl- 
vania’s own  Grand  Canyon.  It’s  fa- 
mous for  its  inflatable  raft  and  canoe 
float  trips  from  March  through  May 
and  for  its  breathtaking  view  but  little 
has  been  said  of  the  fishing  potential 
of  this  stream. 

Pine  Creek  heads  in  Pottor  County 
and  travels  in  an  easterly  direction 
paralleling  U.S.  Route  6 until  it 
reaches  Ansonia  in  Tioga  County. 
Here  it  turns  sharply  and  heads  direct- 
ly south,  into  the  gorge. 

Pine  Creek  goes  through  the  gorge 
for  the  next  14  miles  until  it  reaches 
Blackwell  where  the  canyon  part  ends. 
Within  this  stretch  there  are  only  two 
places  where  you  can  drive  to  the 
stream.  Starting  at  the  upper  end  at 
Ansonia  the  eastern  side  is  only  ac- 
cessible on  foot  until  you  reach  Tia- 
daghton,  six  miles  away.  Here  a small 
park  is  located  and  camping  facilities 
on  a limited  basis  are  available.  Tia- 
daghton  can  also  be  reached  on  a dirt 
road  that  cuts  off  Route  660.  Route 
660  leads  to  Leonard  Harrison  State 
Park  (east  rim)  and  the  park  has  a 
fine  overlook  that  gives  you  a tremen- 
dous view  of  the  gorge.  From  Tia- 
daghton  to  Blackwell  (eight  miles) 
you’ve  got  to  walk  or  float  if  you  want 
to  fish  this  stretch. 

On  the  west  side  of  Pine  Creek 
there  is  only  one  spot  where  you  can 
drive  to  the  stream.  This  is  located 
near  Colton  Point  Park.  A dirt  road 
cuts  off  the  Park  road  and  heads 


down  along  Pine  Creek  for  about  two 
miles.  This  is  Owassa,  also  called 
Owassee,  road  and  it  brings  you  to  the 
stream  about  a mile  above  the  Harri- 
son Park  lookout  on  the  opposite  side. 
And  that’s  the  only  auto  access  on  the 
west  side.  Colton  Point  Park  has  two 
fine  scenic  overlooks  for  viewing  and 
picture  taking,  Colton  Point  overlook 
and  Bradley  Wales  overlook.  You  can 
hike  to  the  base  at  Colton  Point  along 
the  “Turkey  Path”  which  leads  to  the 
mouth  of  Four  Mile  Run. 

Pine  Creek  is  stocked  with  trout 
pre-season  and  four  times  in-season. 
The  stretch  from  Ansonia  down  to  Tia- 
daghton  is  covered  entirely.  Down- 
stream from  Tiadaghton  and  upstream 
from  Blackwell  it’s  stocked  only  for  a 
short  stretch  by  strong-armed  bucket 
carriers  but  the  entire  length  has  a 
good  carryover  of  trout.  Six  nice 
streams  that  flow  into  Pine  Creek  in 
the  gorge  hold  water  all  year  long. 
Another  half  dozen  or  so  usually  dry 
up  during  the  summer  months. 

Pine  Creek  is  probably  easiest  to 
fish  during  late  April  and  May  when 
floating  is  possible  for  in  July  floating 
is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Plenty  of 
dragging  over  the  shallows  and  riffles 
will  greet  you  if  you  float  now.  For 
those  who  like  quite  and  solitude, 
good  fly  hatches,  a variety  of  fish  and 
natural  beauty  galore,  hot  weather 
fishing  in  Pine  Creek  is  the  ticket. 

This  month  early  mornings  and  late 
evenings  when  the  hatches  are  coming 
off  the  mouths  of  the  cooling  tribu- 
taries are  the  best  locations.  Pine 
Creek  does  become  weedy  and  pre- 
sents some  fishing  difficulty  during  the 
warm  months.  But  besides  trout,  the 
stream  holds  good  smallmouth  bass, 
some  chain  pickerel  and  lots  of  nice 


fly  taking  fallfish  (up  to  20  inches) 
and  one  of  these  on  the  fly  rod  is  a 
test  for  any  fisherman.  Smallmouths 
generally  run  under  a foot  in  length 
but  last  year  a Sunbury  area  fisherman  j 
took  a 22  incher  late  in  the  year. 

Fly  hatches  come  off  Pine  Creek  in 
great  variety  and  numbers.  Patterns 
that  are  recommended  by  fishermen 
for  this  time  of  year  include,  the  Light 
Cahill,  Big  Orange  Sedge,  White  Mil- 
ler, Yellow  Sally,  and  the  dark  Wulff. 
All  of  these  are  tied  big,  lots  of  hackle 
on  a size  eight  hook  preferably.  Paul 
Moore,  70  years  young  of  Mount  Joy, 
has  fished  the  gorge  faithfully  every 
year  since  1947  when  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  area  while  on  a bear  hunting 
trip.  Paul’s  a great  wet  fly  man  and 
fishes  out  of  the  Tiadaghton  park  area 
from  his  combination  station  wagon/ 
tent  camp.  Looking  through  his  fly 
books  it’s  not  hard  to  pick  out  his 
favorite.  The  Green  McGees  tied  on  a 
size  10  hook.  Bright  green  tail,  apple 
green  egg  sac,  peacock  herl  body, 
guinea  hen  swept  back  wings  and 
hackle  from  a Rhode  Island  red  just 
underneath,  top  is  clipped  off.  With 
the  McGee,  Paul  also  fishes  the  fight 
and  dark  Cahills  and  sometimes  a 
muddler  minnow.  He  catches  plenty 
of  fish  too. 

Looking  at  a highway  map  Tia- 
daghton looks  as  if  it  might  be  a fair 
sized  community  but  only  one  resi- 
dent fives  there  year  around.  Ion  Hor- 
ton has  lived  there  since  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  He  remembers 
well  the  thriving  lumbering  commu- 
nity of  several  hundred  people  and  the 
local  railroad  fine  which  for  the  fee  of 
ten  cents  dropped  off  fishermen  any- 
where between  Wellsboro  and  Black- 
well  and  picked  them  back  up  for  the 
return  trip  that  evening.  That  pas- 
senger service  was  discontinued  in  the 
mid-thirties. 

District  Waterways  Patrolman  Ray 
Hoover,  R.D.  #2,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
16901,  telephone  717-724-1842  says 
of  this  area,  “certainly  it’s  not  the  best 
trout  stream  in  the  world,  but  it  does 
offer  the  average  fisherman  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away  from  elbow  to  el- 
bow fishing  and  the  chance  to  view 
something  really  majestic  and  still  be 
almost  sure  that  he  will  catch  some 
kind  of  fish.” 

Don’t  forget  to  take  your  camera! 
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NATIONAL 

SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 

July  4th  to  July  10th 

A few  weeks  ago  Governor  Shapp  signed  a proclamation  designating 
July  4 through  July  10  Safe  Boating  Week  in  Pennsylvania  to  coincide 
with  National  Safe  Boating  week. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Governor’s  proclamation  and  all  boaters— 
whether  skiers,  fishermen,  sailors,  or  pleasure  boaters— should  take  a min- 
ute to  read  and  consider  it.  Doing  so  could  save  a life,  perhaps  yours  or 
that  of  a child  or  friend. 

“Pennsylvanians  in  ever  increasing  numbers  are  discovering  the  pleasures  of  boating 
on  our  many  lakes,  reservoirs  and  streams. 

“Unfortunately,  however,  what  should  be  an  enjoyable  day  of  outdoor  recreation  oc- 
casionally turns  into  a tragic  memory  for  some  boaters,  their  families  and  friends.  A 
properly  equipped  boat  skippered  by  a boatman  who  knows  the  dangers  as  well  as  the 
pleasures  of  this  sport  is  seldom  involved  in  an  accident.  When  he  is,  he  knows  what  to 
do  and  is  equipped  to  take  action  that  will  protect  himself  and  his  passengers. 

“A  safe  boater  makes  sure  that  he  and  his  family  know  how  to  swim  and  that  his 
boat  is  equipped  with  an  approved  life  saving  device  readily  accessible  for  each  person 
on  board.  Those  in  small  open  boats  who  cannot  swim  should  be  given  instruction  on 
how  to  use  such  devices — or  better  yet,  wear  them. 

“Excellent  courses  in  boating  safety  designed  to  teach  the  skills  and  knowledge  re- 
quired to  boat  safely  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the  United  States  Power  Squadron  and  the  American 
Red  Cross.  I urge  every  Pennsylvanian  who  boats  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  these 
courses  if  he  has  never  done  so. 

“Therefore,  I,  Milton  J.  Shapp,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  July  4,  1971,  as  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK  in  Pennsylvania 
and  strongly  urge  all  who  boat  upon  our  waters  to  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  re- 
quired to  make  every  week  safe  boating  week.” 


by  TOM  EGGLER,  editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 


Whether  you  just  enjoy 
cruising  Pennsylvania’s 
many  waters,  water  skiing, 
sailing  or  some  other  form 
of  boating  remember  it’s 
important  to  have  aboard 
those  items  that  are  legal- 
ly required  or  that  may 
be  needed  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  Byron  Resh  of 
Wrightsville  (left)  exhibits 
a few  of  the  items  which 
must  be  on  board  to  pass  a 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
Courtesy  Motorboat  ex- 
amination or  a Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission 
Courtesy  inspection.  Re- 
member the  one  you  for- 
get may  be  the  one  you 
need  most  in  times  of 
emergency. 
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"SAFE  BOATING 

is 

NO  ACCIDENT" 


Since  safe  boating  is  so  important  to  all  who  enjoy  recrea- 
tion on  our  waterways  perhaps  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
this  month  to  review  these  boating  safety  tips  prepared  by 
The  Committee  for  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 


“Sit  down,  you’re  rockin’  the  boat,”  may  be  an  old 
pliche,  but  it’s  also  sound  advice  for  small  boat  skippers. 
Remember  to  keep  seated  in  small  craft  and  if  you  must 
move,  do  it  carefully. 

NSBW — July  4-July  10 

Veteran  seamen  know  the  importance  of  keeping  a good 
‘weather  eye.”  Small  boat  skippers  should  check  weather 
forecasts  before  setting  out  and  should  head  for  shore  when 
foul  weather  threatens. 

Safe  Boating  is  No  Accident 
A dead  engine  far  from  shore  means,  at  best,  an  em- 
barrassing tow-in.  At  worst,  it  could  mean  your  life.  Make 
sure  your  engine  is  operating  properly  before  you  leave 
the  dock.  And  carry  plenty  of  fuel! 

Make  Every  Week  Safe  Boating  Week 
Smoking  can  indeed  be  hazardous  to  your  health— es- 
pecially when  your  boat  is  being  fueled.  Don’t  smoke 
during  fuel  ups! 

Safe  Boating  is  No  Accident 
You’ll  get  more  fun  and  relaxation  from  your  weekend 
cruise  if  your  boat  is  in  good  shape  and  carries  the  proper 
equipment.  Make  sure  you’ve  got  everything  you  need— 
and  know  how  to  use  it! 

NSWB— July  4- July  10 

You  may  think  inner  tubes  are  good  life  preservers— but 
don’t  tell  it  to  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Waterways 
Patrolman.  Check  the  life-saving  devices  aboard  your  boat. 
Make  sure  they’re  Coast  Guard  approved,  accessible  and 
in  good  condition  and  that  you  have  one  for  every  pas- 
senger. And  make  sure  that  your  passengers  know  where 
they  are  and  how  to  use  them  in  case  of  emergency. 

Make  Every  Week  Safe  Boating  Week 
“Heads  up,”  is  good  advice  for  small  boat  skippers. 
Boatmen  should  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  other  craft, 
floating  debris  and  other  potential  hazards  while  under 
way. 


Safe  Boating  is  No  Accident 
Boating  is  fun  when  you  keep  it  safe.  Make  sure  you 
follow  these  rules.  Don’t  overload  your  boat,  keep  an  eye 
on  weather  conditions,  carry  all  required  safety  ecjuipment, 
and  make  sure  you  know  and  follow  the  nautical  Rules  of 
the  Road. 

NSBW— July  4-July  10 

If  you  see  a red  flag  with  a diagonal  white  stripe  bob- 
bing in  the  water,  don’t  move  in  for  a closer  look— give  it 
a wide  berth.  It  means  there’s  a diver  in  the  area.  Re- 
member there’s  enough  water  for  everyone— if  everyone 
shares. 

Make  Every  Week  Safe  Boating  Week 
It’s  hard  to  beat  water  skiing  for  fun  and  excitement— 
but  don’t  forget  the  other  guy.  Stay  clear  of  swimming 
areas,  fishermen,  piers  and  scuba  divers.  Don’t  forget  that 
observer  in  the  tow  boat  and  remember  the  water  skier’s 
ABC— Always  Be  Courteous. 

Safe  Boating  is  No  Accident 
A boat  doesn’t  have  to  hit  anything  to  cause  damage. 
Powerboat  wakes  can  damage  shorelines,  docks  and 
moored  boats.  And  a dangerous  wake  isn’t  necessarily- 
caused  by  speed.  Keep  your  wake  at  a minimum  when 
proceeding  through  channels  and  near  other  vessels.  Watch 
your  wake! 

NSBW— July  4-July  10 

Don’t  run  aground  before  you  get  near  the  water.  Make 
sure  your  boat  trailer  is  properly  lubricated,  the  tires  in- 
flated to  the  right  level  and  your  load  well-balanced  and 
secured.  And  drive  carefully.  You  can’t  enjoy  the  water  if 
you  don’t  get  there! 

Safe  Boating  is  No  Accident 
Going  fishing?  You’ll  keep  dry  if  you  keep  seated  when 
casting  or  reeling  in  fish.  If  you  must  move  about,  do  it 
carefully  and  slowly.  Keep  low  and  near  the  center  of  the 
boat  in  small  craft.  Fishing  is  fun,  if  you  don’t  get  carried 
away. 


MAKE  EVERT  WEEK  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK! 
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John  Fleming  of  Easton  holds  41  '/£  inch,  19  pound  musky  he 
caught  last  August — it  was  one  of  the  first  good  sized  muskel- 
lunge  taken  there  from  the  Delaware,  but  from  all  reports  it  cer- 
tainly won’t  be  the  last! 


If  you  live  anywhere  near  the  Delaware  River  and 
enjoy  catching  big  fish— really  big  fish— then  you’ll 
be  interested  to  know  that  a program  started  b) 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  a few  years 
ago  appears  to  be  starting  to  pay  off.  No  one 
knows  when  it  will  get  into  full  swing,  but  il 
appears  as  if  1971  could  be  the  time  when  fisher- 
men start  catching  trophy  size.  . . . 


In  the  spring  of  1965  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
introduced  into  the  Delaware  River  the  largest  fresh  water ; Iji 
fish  in  Pennsylvania— the  mighty  muskellunge. 

The  number  was  to  be  50,000  musky  fry  per  year  for  i »tl 
five  consecutive  years.  This  consignment  of  future  fresh 
water  tigers  was  then  divided  among  the  counties  of  I ;Ilf 
Wayne,  Pike,  Monroe,  Northampton  and  Bucks,  each  re-  a 
ceiving  10,000.  |l|il 

At  first  the  program  received  little  response.  Those 
fishermen  who  did  show  an  interest  felt  the  muskellunge 
would  eat  all  the  other  fish  with  walleye  and  bass  being 
their  first  victims.  Shad  fishermen  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
these  monsters  gulping  down  and  gorging  themselves  on 
the  young  shad  during  their  fall  migration  to  the  sea. 

Commission  biologists  stressed  that  only  the  muskellunge 
grew  large  enough  to  catch  and  eat  some  of  the  large 
coarse  fish  such  as  suckers  and  carp  and  that  because  of 
their  fast  growth,  they  would  quickly  become  capable  of 
catching  those  larger  coarse  fish  which  seemed  to  over- 
populate the  waters. 

This  explanation  seemed  to  satisfy  most  and  the  entire 
matter  was  soon  forgotten,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Be- 
sides, all  the  excitement  over  the  stocking  of  one-inch  fish 
didn’t  make  much  sense.  Bass  buffs  snickered  at  the  sight 
of  this  puney  little  critter  and  cherished  the  possibility 
that  the  entire  program  would  be  a five  county  chum  line 
for  the  smallmouth  bass. 

Even  those  who  favored  the  idea  of  hooking  into  one  of 
these  fresh  water  trophies  weren’t  too  enthusiastic  since 
it  takes  between  four  and  five  years  on  the  average  for  thei 
muskellunge  to  reach  the  legal  limit  of  30  inches.  The  fe-  s 
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IRE  MUSKIE 


nales,  at  four  years  of  age,  are  usually  about  six  inches 
onger  than  a male  of  the  same  age  and  the  females  usually 
;pawn  for  the  first  time  at  four  years  of  age  or  about  30 
nches.  Three  year  olds  seldom  exceed  25  inches. 

Yearly  stockings  continued  and  interest  began  to  mount. 
Then  in  November  1967  a musky  measuring  30  inches 
ind  weighing  6 pounds  was  caught  at  Dingman’s  Ferry  by 
fohn  Vitell  of  Sparta,  N.J.  The  spring  of  1968  produced 
uusky  number  two,  which  measured  32  inches  in  length 
and  weighing  IVi  pounds.  The  date  was  March  27;  the 
olace  was  Shawnee;  the  angler  was  Dick  Frensky  of 
Creenawalds.  His  bait  was  a lamprey  eel.  That  year  Pike 
fcounty  recorded  two  more  catches  about  30  inches.  Both 
were  confirmed  by  District  Waterways  Patrolman,  Michael 
P.  Badner.  During  the  1969  season,  things  were  quiet  and 
information  or  confirmation  of  any  catches  was  scarce. 

But  then  last  year  area  fishermen  from  both  sides  of  the 
Delaware  River  began  to  pick  up  the  tempo.  A big  musky 
was  sighted  at  Sandts  Eddy.  Another  was  seen  along  the 
wall  at  Municipal  Beach  above  Easton  and  several  others 
were  spotted  in  the  Martins  Creek  area. 

With  muskies— as  the  saying  goes— you  don’t  fish  for 
them,  you  hunt  them.  This  type  of  fishing  requires  per- 
severance. Studies  have  shown  that  it  takes  between  75  to 
150  hours  to  catch  a muskellunge  on  good  musky  waters. 

On  a Wednesday  night  in  mid-August  of  1970  New 
fersey  angler  John  Fleming  of  Phillipsburg,  became  the 
first  to  record  a musky  catch  from  the  Easton-Phillipsburg 
,section  of  the  Delaware  River— a 41  Vi  inch,  19  pounder. 

The  battle  began  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Hummer’s  Beach 
area  and  ended  an  hour  and  15  minutes  later  with  Fleming 
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beating  the  musky  over  the  head  with  his  sneaker,  while 
his  buddy,  John  Streader  of  Easton,  aided  the  cause  with  a 
convincing  body  press.  A side  note  to  this  wrestling  match 
was  the  expected,  “Where’s  the  net?”  and  the  usual  re- 
sponse, “In  the  car— of  course!” 

Witnesses  say  that  Streader  returned  with  the  net  at  a 
speed  that  would  have  made  Jim  Thorpe  proud.  But 
somebody  failed  to  mention  that  you  don’t  net  big  muskies 
with  light  equipment.  The  result  was  evident.  Mr.  Musky 
zipped  through  the  mesh,  became  entangled  and  with  a 
display  of  power  left  the  aluminum  frame  in  the  shape  of 
a pretzel. 

A witness  who  viewed  the  episode  said  that  he  swears 
that  all  three  somehow  fell  ashore  and  that  there  was  a 
time  when  he  wasn’t  sure  who  was  going  to  emerge  the 
winner. 

All-in-all,  Fleming  has  captured  himself  a real  prize,  one 
that  won  him  a membership  to  the  Husky  Musky  Club,  an 
organization  of  musky  fishermen  who  have  bagged  a musky 
of  40  inches  or  better. 

Perhaps  veteran  musky  men  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  this  feat  was  accomplished  on  an  8-pound 
test  line,  and  without  the  security  of  a wire  leader.  A 
small  red  worm  proved  to  be  a tasty  morsel. 

The  musky’s  girth  was  17  inches. 

Fleming’s  musky,  caught  nearly  a year  ago,  marks  the 
beginning  of  a kind  of  fishing  that  many  Delaware  River 
fishermen  have  never  enjoyed.  The  little  fellows  the  Com- 
mission started  stocking  in  1965  have  finally  grown  up. 
More  and  more  of  them  will  be  giving  anglers  that  un- 
forgettable thrill— that  first  musky! 
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In  this  third  and  final  article  on  natural  reproduc- 
tion of  trout  in  Pennsylvania,  aquatic  biologist 
Bob  Hesser  shows  us  the  areas  of  principle  and 
minor  natural  reproduction.  Trout  fishermen  all 
over  should  find  it  interesting. 


i/t 


Pennsy  l vania’s 


NATURAL 


TROUT 


REPRODUCTION 


PART  THREE 


bv 

Bob  Hesser 
Aquatic  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


In  the  second  article  of  our  series  we  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  despite  all  of  man’s  abuses,  the  natural  reproduc- 
tion of  trout  still  takes  place  in  Pennsylvania  on  segments 
of  all  of  our  major  watersheds.  If  you  ask  a man  who  fishes 
exclusively  for  wild  trout,  where  to  go  to  catch  a few  of 
them,  he  will  probably  change  the  subject  immediately  to 
the  prevailing  weather  conditions.  It  really  is  no  secret 
though,  that  there  are  tributaries  of  the  Allegheny,  You- 
ghiogheny,  Monongahela,  Conemaugh,  Beaver,  Clarion, 
Genessee,  Juniata,  Schuylkill,  Lackawanna,  Delaware  and 
Potomac  Rivers,  which  support  natural  reproduction  of 
trout.  The  accompanying  map  is  an  attempt  to  show  the 
extent  of  this  natural  reproduction,  on  a county  basis,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  order  to  understand  the  information  on  the  map,  it 
will  first  be  necessary  to  explain  how  the  various  clas- 
sifications were  derived.  The  classification  “insignificant” 
is  self-explanatory.  The  second  classification  “minor  natural 
reproduction,”  indicates  that  there  may  be  isolated  cases  of 
natural  reproduction  in  a portion  or  portions  of  that  county,  ! 
but  the  production  of  legal  size  fish  is  minor.  The  third 
classification— “significant”— indicates  that  natural  reproduc- 
tion contributes  a moderate  number  of  legal  sized  fish.  The 
fourth  and  final  classification— “major”— is  just  that.  Many 
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Here’s  the  general  pattern  of  natural  trout  reproduction  at  various  value  levels  on  a statewide  basis.  Each  classification  is  further 
described  in  the  accompanying  story. 


legal  fish  are  included  in  the  overall  fishery  from  natural 
reproduction.  In  all  cases  the  capacity  for  producing  fish  of 
legal  size  was  the  major  consideration  rather  than  an  ac- 
tual return  to  the  fisherman. 

How  does  this  relate  to  Governor  Shapp’s  original  ques- 
tion about  what  are  we  doing  to  improve  conditions  for 
the  natural  reproduction  of  trout,  which  is  what  started 
this  series  of  articles. 

The  final  answer  to  this  question  must  be  preceded  by 
a proposal  for  the  preservation  of  many  of  those  streams 
now  supporting  natural  reproduction  of  trout.  As  inferred 
earlier  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  miles  of  such  streams 
in  the  state  right  now.  We  should  be  setting  them  aside  by 
regulation  or  law  where  necessary  to  keep  them  in  their 
present  state.  This  would  mean  giving  at  least  some  of  them 
a “wilderness”  or  equivalent  classification  in  which  no 
stocking  of  any  kind  would  take  place.  Vehicular  traffic 
would  be  restricted,  with  hiking  the  only  means  of  enter- 
ing much  or  all  of  the  watershed. 

Actually,  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  already 
begun  such  a program.  We  have  been  surveying  prospec- 
tive streams  for  this  classification  for  the  past  two  years 
and  a considerable  amount  of  information  has  been  ac- 
cumulated on  the  93  streams  surveyed  thus  far.  Unfor- 
tunately much  of  the  data  has  not  yet  been  compiled  in 
final  form  but  some  of  the  preliminary  findings  are  quite 
interesting.  For  example,  of  all  the  trout  examined  ap- 
proximately 10%  were  of  legal  size.  This  may  seem  to 
be  a rather  meager  percentage,  but  it  should  be  considered 


that  the  streams  were  generally  of  the  small  headwater 
type,  averaging  less  than  10  feet  in  width  in  the  sections 
surveyed.  Furthermore,  they  are  not  stocked  now  and  most 
have  never  been  stocked  (except  in  a few  cases  where 
fingerlings  were  planted) . 

Other  interesting  data  shows  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  trout  collected  were  in  the  3.5  inch  to  5.4  inch 
classification.  Five  brook  trout  taken  were  in  the  10  inches 
or  over  and  the  largest  brook  trout  was  12.4  inches  in 
length.  All  of  the  data  analyzed  so  far  verifies  what  we 
and  others  have  found  generally  to  be  true  concerning  the 
headwater  native  brook  trout  populations  in  Pennsylvania 
and  that  is  that  the  majority  of  these  trout  never  reach 
the  legal  size  of  six  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
best  streams  checked  averaged  only  7 feet  in  width  and 
yet  had  an  estimated  number  of  249  trout  per  250  foot  sec- 
tion. Simple  arithmetic  indicates  that  10%  of  this  total 
would  produce  24  legal  fish.  Another  stream  of  9 feet 
average  width  had  an  estimated  96  trout  per  250  foot  sec- 
tion and  therefore  9 legal  fish  probably  lived  in  that  length. 
We  found  that  each  mile  of  these  two  streams  contained 
roughly  one  surface  acre  of  water  (actually  .84  and  1.09 
acres).  The  number  of  250  foot  sections  per  mile  is  ap- 
proximately 21;  so  to  multiply  21  times  both  24  and  9,  we 
come  up  with  figures  of  504  and  189  legal  fish  respectively 
—again  each  in  approximately  one  acre  of  stream.  That  is 
not  bad  when  you  realize  that  many  stocked  waters  are 
not  even  this  heavily  populated  with  legal  trout. 

continued  on  page  26 
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Everyone  Carries  Some,  Few  Use  Them  . . . 

STREAMERS 


About  ten  years  ago  I made  a generalization  that  prac- 
tically every  fisherman  carries  an  assortment  of  streamer 
flies  in  his  vest  but  seldom  uses  them.  In  spite  of  the  intro- 
duction of  even  more  effective  streamer  flies  during  the 
past  decade  the  statement  is  no  less  true  today.  Every  fly 
fisherman  worthy  of  the  name  can  produce  a beautifully 
tied  Grey  Ghost  or  Mickey  Finn  from  the  inner  sanctum  of 
his  box  for  your  inspection,  but  it  is  the  rare  occasion  in- 
deed that  finds  him  actually  tying  one  on  the  end  of  his 
leader.  Oh  sure,  he’s  made  a half  hearted  try  once  or  twice 
but  nothing  exciting  happened  after  a dozen  casts  so  he 
replaced  it  with  his  customary  string  of  wet  flies  or  other 
proven  fish  getters.  This  is  really  too  bad  because  the 
streamer  is  probably  the  most  effective  big  fish  creation 
that  the  fly  angler  can  possibly  use.  Many  of  the  famous 
fishing  books  make  reference  to  the  streamer  and  a few 


have  even  devoted  whole  chapters  to  them.  One  book  has 
been  completely  pledged  to  the  long  fly  and  that  is  Joe 
Bates’  classic  STREAMER  FLY  TYING  AND  FISHING. 
Not  infrequently,  a feature  story  pops  up  in  one  of  the 
national  outdoor  publications  about  streamers.  Still,  Amer- 
ican fishermen  are  reluctant  to  tie  one  on.  The  exception  is 
in  the  state  of  Maine  where  the  streamer  has  long  been  the 
standard  artificial  for  luring  the  landlocked  salmon. 

The  most  popular  fallacy  about  streamers  is  that  to  be 
effective  the  water  must  be  slightly  discolored  or  in  a 
higher  than  normal  state.  A complete  fabrication!  Large 
trout  especially  and  all  trout  in  general  catch  minnows 
whenever  they  can.  Since  streamers  are  tied  to  simulate 
minnows  this  doesn’t  make  any  sense  at  all.  Trout,  par- 
ticularly at  dusk  during  the  hottest  weather  of  the  year 

continued  next  page 


The  author  fishes  streamers  in  a southern  Pennsyl- 
vania limestone  stream. 
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STREAMERS 


Three  popular  streamers 
are  the  Black  Nose  Dace 
(far  left),  the  Black  Ghost 
(center)  and  the  Edson 
Tiger  (right).  All  will 
catch  Pennsylvania  trout 
when  the  fisherman  takes 
time  to  learn  how  to  use 
them  properly. 


(when  the  water  is  usually  at  its  lowest  point)  can  fre- 
quently be  spotted  chasing  minnows  in  the  shallow  tail 
sections  of  the  larger  pools.  In  fact  the  carefully  kept 
records  of  some  of  our  finest  fishermen  indicate  that  their 
biggest  trout,  taken  on  streamers,  have  been  caught  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day.  Not  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  but  during  June,  July  and  August  as  well.  I might 
add  that  expert  minnow  fishermen  come  up  with  the  same 
information.  Duke  Chilson,  a fine  minnow  fisherman  who 
has  fished  northern  Pennsylvania  streams  for  over  forty 
years,  has  always  maintained  that  11  AM  to  1 PM  was 
the  best  time  to  be  on  the  stream  with  minnows.  Duke 
always  fished  the  minnows  “dead”  with  the  double  minnow 
hook  rig  and  supplied  the  action  by  rapidly  retrieving  the 
minnow  through  the  riffles  with  long  sweeping  strokes. 
Charlie  Hosley,  his  son  Holly,  Bob  Froebel  and  the  Shaw 
brothers  fished  minnows  the  same  way  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  day.  Collectively,  the  brown  trout  over  twenty 
inches  these  fellows  have  taken  over  the  years  would  fill  a 
barrel,  if  not  several  of  them.  The  streamer  fisherman  who 
really  sticks  with  it  can  do  the  same. 

While  the  fly  can  be  very  important  at  times,  the  method 
of  fishing  streamers  is  much  more  critical  than  the  pattern. 
For  starters  however,  the  best  fish  getters  for  me  have  been 
the  Black  Nosed  Dace,  Black  Ghost  and  the  Edson  Tigers. 
All  hair  wing  streamers  with  tinsel  bodies  seem  to  work 
quite  well  if  there  is  a little  bit  of  white  in  the  wing  to 
suggest  the  belly  of  a bait  fish.  I think  that  the  Edson 
Tigers  are  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a little  white 
deer  hair  in  the  wing.  Most  bait  fish  are  dark  on  the  back 
and  light  on  the  belly  and  if  you’re  concocting  a new 
streamer  design  you  might  think  about  this.  The  possible 
exception  are  the  streamers  that  imitate  the  sculpin  or 
stone  cattie.  The  Muddler  Minnow  is  a dandy  for  this 
purpose  and  an  even  better  one  is  the  Sculpin  Fly  as 
created  by  Dave  Whitlock  of  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma.  This 
particular  fly  is  the  best  new  pattern  I’ve  seen  in  ten  years 
and  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  Muddler  and  maybe  just 
a little  bit  better.  In  addition  to  being  a great  trout  fly  it’s 
a whale  of  a bass  bug  too  when  treated  with  a dab  of  dry 
fly  floatant  and  fished  on  top. 

The  usual  way  that  most  nonbelievers  fish  the  infre- 
quently tied  on  streamer  is  to  lob  it  across  the  current 
and  draw  it  back  in  undulating  jerks  against  the  stream 
flow.  There’s  nothing  really  wrong  with  this  technique 


except  that  most  of  us  never  vary  the  style.  This  was  the 
way  that  we  fished  wet  flies,  so  why  not?  This  method 
will  catch  fish  for  us  on  streamers  . . . but  not  all  the  time. 
Successful  streamer  fly  fishing  requires  the  angler  to  adjust 
his  retrieve  and  mode  of  fishing  to  suit  the  occasion  and 
the  particular  fish  that  may  be  there.  Sometimes  some  very 
tricky  rod  work  must  be  employed  to  make  the  fish  lose 
his  fear  or  caution  about  that  weird  looking  fly  dangling  in 
the  current.  When  using  the  long  fly  (or  any  fly  for  that 
matter)  fish  each  pool  or  run  thoroughly.  Cast  to  each 
part  of  it  and  change  the  pace  and  style  of  your  retrieve. 
Raise  and  lower  the  rod  tip  to  impart  an  up  and  down 
motion  to  the  fly.  Stop  the  fly  occasionally  and  let  it  rest 
motionless  and  then  start  pulling  it  towards  you  very 
slowly  . . . then  rapidly.  Like  the  crafty  pitcher  who 
knows  how  to  throw  the  batter  off  stride,  mix  ’em  up! 
When  you  find  a particular  combination  that  works  for  you 
on  that  particular  day  stick  with  it.  Remember,  what  you’re 
trying  to  do  is  suggest  a sick  or  injured  minnow  that  looks 
like  an  easy  mark  . . . and  a sick  minnow  doesn’t  go  streak- 
ing through  the  water  like  a bullet. 

When  you  do  see  a flash  or  swirl  and  don’t  feel  any- 
thing pull  back,  don’t  give  up.  Half  of  the  battle  with 
streamers  is  just  getting  the  fish  interested  in  the  first  place. 
Frequently  he’ll  come  back  the  second  cast  and  hit  that 
fly  like  there’s  no  tomorrow.  At  other  times  he’ll  chase  it 
five  or  six  times  before  nailing  it  or  giving  up  completely. 
If  the  fish  does  finally  give  up  his  interest  wait  him  out  for 
fifteen  minutes  or  so  (especially  if  he’s  a big  one)  and  try 
another  pattern.  I’ve  done  this  successfully  a number  of 
times.  A slightly  smaller  pattern  or  change  in  color  will 
often  put  a good  trout  in  your  creel. 

Anyone  who  has  fished  for  trout,  or  any  game  fish  for 
that  matter,  has  had  the  experience  of  seeing  a fish  charge 
right  into  the  shallow  water  after  his  lure  or  fly  and  having 
the  fish  come  to  a complete  stop  just  as  you  lift  your  cast 
from  the  water.  The  next  movement  you  make  sends  him 
bolting.  The  thing  to  do  in  this  situation  is  to  stand  per- 
fectly still.  Usually  he’ll  appear  confused  for  a few  minutes 
and  then  return  to  his  former  lying  place.  Change  flies  and 
make  exactly  the  same  cast.  If  he’s  interested  at  all  you 
stand  a good  chance  of  getting  him. 

In  most  of  our  Pennsylvania  streams  a number  six  or 
eight  is  right  for  early  season  streamer  work.  As  the  season 
progresses  move  down  to  tens  and  sometimes  twelves.  A 
little  weight  ahead  of  or  tied  in  the  fly  is  helpful  when  the 
water  is  heavy.  The  sinker  makes  the  streamer  difficult 
to  cast  but  early  season  trout  are  not  likely  to  rise  too  far 
off  the  bottom  for  anything.  Later  on  they’ll  come  right  to 
the  surface  for  a good  minnow-like  presentation. 

Persistance  is  the  key  to  streamer  fly  proficiency.  I’ll  ad- 
mit it  is  tough  to  stick  with  the  long  feathers  when  others 
around  you  are  catching  fish  on  bait,  nymphs  and  other 
goodies,  but  you’ll  get  your  share  of  bigger  fish  on  flies  if 
you  have  the  determination  to  stick  with  streamers.  When 
a good  surface  rise  is  in  progress,  naturally  the  thing  to  do 
is  fish  with  dry  flies  and  if  actively  tailing  fish  are  present 
a nymph  or  wet  fly  is  called  for.  But  on  most  occasions 
when  we  find  ourselves  lucky  enough  to  be  fishing,  nothing 
much  seems  to  be  happening.  You  can  make  it  happen  if 
you  give  streamers  an  honest  try. 
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CAMPING  del- lo  is  Kerr 


Away  from  the  crowd — 

BACKPACKING 


Many  models  of  lightweight  tents  are  available  at  a wide  range  of 
costs.  Buy  a good  one  if  you  plan  on  using  it  a lot. 


In  July  and  August  most  popular 
state  park  campgrounds  as  well  as 
many  privately-owned  campgrounds, 
resemble  small  cities.  Park  acreage 
often  seems  to  be  a wall-to-wall  con- 
glomeration of  mobile  homes,  trailers 
and  tents  lined  up  “elbow-to-elbow.” 

To  the  camper  who  really  wants  to 
get  away  from  the  crowded  routine  of 
his  daily  life  and  back  to  nature,  such 
over-used  campgrounds  may  prove 
frustrating. 

When  many  people  think  of  wide- 
open  spaces,  they  visualize  vast  tracts 
of  land  in  the  western  United  States, 
but  there  are  thousands  of  “wilder- 
ness” acres  in  our  own  Common- 
wealth. A camper  can  pack  in  just  a 
few  miles  off  an  improved  road  and 
have  many  acres  of  forest  land  to  him- 
self. His  only  neighbor  may  be  white- 
tailed deer,  busy  beavers  or  even  a 
black  bear.  He  may  have  a section  of 
stream  all  to  himself  where  he  can  pit 
his  skill  against  native  brookies. 

Back  packing  used  to  be  the  forte  of 
only  the  most  hardy  outdoorsman  who, 
laden  down  with  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
of  gear  on  his  back,  took  off  into  the 
wilds.  Modem  lightweight  backpack- 
ing gear  and  well-marked  hiking  trails 
{scattered  throughout  the  state  now 
make  it  an  easy  matter  for  whole 
families  to  get  away  from  it  all.  Fam- 
ilies with  young  children  can  plan 
short  trips  which  won’t  tax  the  en- 
durance of  the  littlest  hiker. 

Probably  the  mistake  most  common- 
ly made  by  the  novice  backpacker  is 
overload.  Careful  planning  and  prep- 
aration can  eliminate  this  problem. 

Most  modern  backpacks  are  fash- 
ioned of  lightweight  nylon  or  pima 
cotton  instead  of  the  stiff  heavy  canvas 
or  wicker  of  years  gone  by.  Many 
packs  have  built-in  frames  or  can  be 
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mounted  on  lightweight  aluminum  of 
magnesium  frames  which  hold  the 
load  away  from  the  back  and  keep  it 
properly  balanced. 

Most  manufacturers  of  backpacks 
have  their  bags  compartmented  so 
there  is  easy  access  to  items  along  the 
trail.  For  an  overnight  or  weekend 
trip,  gear  can  easily  be  kept  to  a 
light  comfortable  load. 

Essentials  include  a sleeping  bag 
for  each  family  member.  These  will 
either  fit  into  the  largest  compartment 
of  the  pack  or  tie  onto  the  frame. 
Lightest  are  goosedown  bags,  but 
these  are  also  the  most  expensive. 

Some  form  of  light  shelter  is  ad- 
visable for  protection  from  the  ele- 
ments. Shelter  may  run  from  a simple 
sheet  of  heavy  gauge  plastic  for  form- 
ing a lean-to  to  a nylon  or  cotton  tent 
with  net  windows  zippered  flaps  and 
sewn-in  floor. 

Models  big  enough  to  sleep  two 
adults  and  two  children  may  weigh  as 
little  as  five  to  seven  pounds  including 
collapsible  aluminum  poles.  Individual 
plastic  tubes  are  also  available  and 
can  be  folded  up  as  small  as  a pocket 
radio. 

Cooking  gear  should  be  simple  in- 
cluding just  the  basics.  Dehydrated 
foods,  lightest  in  weight,  are  often 
available  in  local  grocery  stores.  Soups, 
biscuit  mixes,  noodle  dinners  and 
drinks  are  available.  Camping  supply 
firms  throughout  the  country  special- 
ize in  a variety  of  complete  prepacked 


meals.  If  your  trip  is  of  short  duration 
and  weight  is ' less  of  a problem, 
canned  meats  or  stews  are  very  tasty 
additions  to  the  menu. 

Clothing  should  be  loose  and  com- 
fortable. Slacks  and  long  pants  are 
preferred  to  shorts  because  of  bram- 
bles and  insect  bites.  Special  high- 
topped  hiking  shoes  are  best,  but  any 
comfortable  shoe  will  suffice  on  most 
hiking  trips.  A rain  poncho  and  a light- 
weight jacket  should  be  included  also. 

A minimum  amount  of  first-aid  and 
toilet  articles  should  be  carried  as  well 
as  a small  snakebite  kit.  A topographic 
map  should  be  included  because  it 
shows  you  what  kind  of  terrain  to  ex- 
pect and  where  springs  are  located. 

Specially  marked  hiking  trails  in 
Pennsylvania  include  the  Baker,  west- 
ern Pennsylvania;  Loyalsock,  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  near  Williams- 
port; the  Darlington  near  Harrisburg; 
the  Horseshoe,  Batona  and  Brandy- 
wine all  near  Philadelphia;  the  Sus- 
quehannock  in  north  central  Pennsyl- 
vania near  Coudersport;  and,  of 
course,  the  granddaddy  of  them  all, 
the  Appalachian  Trail. 

Information  on  all  of  these  is  avail- 
able from  the  Keystone  Trails  Associa- 
tion, Box  144,  Concordsville,  Pa.  They 
publish  a booklet  which  lists  all  of 
these  trails  and  addresses  where  you 
can  seek  further  information.  Hiking 
clubs  maintain  these  trails  and  most 
sell  information  booklets  and/or  maps 
of  their  trails. 
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ELECTRIC 

FISHING 


The  lightweight  electric  motor  is  a natural  for  use 
on  a canoe  or  any  other  light  boat.  They  may  be 
mounted  on  the  stern,  along  the  side,  or  on  the  bow, 
whichever  the  operator  prefers  so  long  as  hull  de- 
sign permits.  This  model,  a 606  Shakespeare,  lias 
three  speeds,  a forward  and  reverse,  a night  light,  is 
completely  adjustable  and  still  it  weighs  only  10J4 
pounds  (plus  battery).  It  will  operate  off  either  a six 
or  twelve  volt  battery  and  a foot  control  can  be 
added  if  desired.  Most  manufacturers  offer  a va- 
riety of  models  at  a wide  range  of  costs  and  most 
users  seem  convinced  that  electrics  are  the  only 
thing  to  use  in  many  fishing  situations  (legally 
they’re  the  only  approved  motor  for  use  on  a num- 
ber of  Pennsylvania  waters  as  well). 


by 

Calvin  A.  DeViney 


After  purring  almost  silently  for  the  past  five  decades 
when  the  first  electric  fishing  motor  was  unveiled  in  1922, 
this  mitey-mite  of  the  outboard  set  has  finally  achieved 
the  popularity  it  so  well  deserves. 

And,  there  are  substantial  reasons  why  the  manufac- 
turers report  a three  hundred  percent  increase  in  electric 
motor  sales  in  1970  over  sales  in  1969. 

The  first  electrics  were  rather  cumbersome  protO-type; 
compared  to  today’s  models.  At  that  time  fifty  years  age 
they  were  almost  an  unwanted,  unneeded  infant  thai 
drained  a battery  so  rapidly  that  their  use  was  limited. 

However  today’s  fishing  world  has  changed  as  have  theji 
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electrics.  Now  there  are  restricted  waters  where  gasoline 
driven  engines  are  prohibited,  and  oar’s  must  be  used  if  an 
electric  isn’t  available  and  while  most  of  us  haven’t  any 
objections  to  the  exercise  of  rowing,  few  fishermen  want  to 
spend  their  vacations  rowing  instead  of  fishing. 

And  if  you’re  questioning  the  expense  of  an  electric 
but  your  primary  goal  is  catching  fish,  let’s  look  at  it 
from  another  angle. 

With  oar’s  you  are  continually  using  them  and  a lot  of 
time  can  be  lost  from  fishing.  Not  so  with  the  electric. 
Who  do  you  think  will  bring  home  the  fullest  stringer,  all 
other  things  being  equal?  The  man  who  spends  half  or 
more  of  his  fishing  time  rowing,  or  the  man  with  the  elec- 
tric who  never  lays  his  rod  down. 

With  the  exception  of  fishing  ability,  talent,  type  of  lure 
or  bait,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  man  that  keeps  his  line 
wet  the  most  hours  will  hit  the  most  fish.  And  now  that 
many  electrics  have  foot  operated  remote-controls  that  al- 
low you  to  stop,  start,  and  steer  in  any  ejection,  there’s 


no  reason  to  quit  fishing  even  to  operate  the  motor.  You 
can  move  the  boat  a foot  at  a time  in  any  direction  and  by 
not  having  to  lay  down  the  rod,  you  eliminate  the  grouch 
that  comes  from  missing  that  overdue  strike  from  the 
lunker  you’ve  been  stalking. 

Here’s  another  common  situation  where  electrics  are 
handy.  You’re  trying  to  move  and  cast  along  a shoreline  or 
a patch  of  lily-pads.  Either  an  onshore  or  offshore  wind 
pushes  you  too  close  or  too  far  away,  or  the  wind  parallel- 
ing the  shore  drifts  you  too  fast  and  holes  are  left  in  your 
fishing  pattern.  With  oars  you  fight  the  wind  or  in  the  case 
of  a river,  the  current.  With  an  electric  you  can  maintain 
tlje  proper  casting  distance,  you  don’t  scare  the  fish  by  get- 
ting too  close,  and  the  only  effort  required  will  be  moving 
your  foot  on  the  remote  controls  to  stop,  start,  and  steer. 
Even  on  the  least  expensive  models  without  remote  con- 
trols, one  hand  can  flip  the  on/off  switch  easily  and  many 
users  of  these  models  steer  with  their  leg  on  the  handle. 

And  then  there’s  an  old  argument  about  how  the  noise 
and  bubbling  exhaust  of  a gas  engine  will  scare  fish.  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  get  caught  in  the  center  of  this  discussion 
in  this  article,  but  maybe  we  can  all  agree  that  they  will 
scare  some  fish,  sometimes.  It  may  be  that  the  big  one’s 
gained  their  size  and  became  grandpappy’s  by  being  scared 
of  underwater  exhausts.  If  so,  the  electric’s  could  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  fishermen  for  trolling. 

While  singing  the  praises  of  the  electric,  some  may 
think  that  the  gas  driven  or  larger  outboards  are  a thing  of 
the  past,  or  that  I hold  them  in  disfavor.  “Tain’t  so,”  as 
grandpa  used  to  say.  Gas  motors  are  still  the  powerhouse  to 
drive  the  boat  for  speed  or  distance  to  get  to  that  favorite 
fishing  spot.  The  electric  then  becomes  a useful  accessory 
to  increase  fishing  pleasure  and  success  on  location. 

While  many  electrics  are  stem  mounted  right  beside  the 
gas  engine,  some  are  being  used  in  midships  positions  on 
either  side  of  the  boat  for  convenience.  The  ideal  position 
for  the  electric  however  is  mounted  on  the  bow,  and  the 
reason  is  simple  when  you  realize  that  they’re  operating  at 
slower  speeds  and  with  less  power  than  the  gas  engines. 

With  the  motor  mounted  aft,  it’s  necessary  to  push  the 
stern  around  to  make  the  bow  head  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion. But,  when  bow  mounted,  less  steering  effort  is  re- 
quired. Bow  mounted  can  mean  the  engine  is  just  to  one 
side  of  the  bow’s  peak.  A few  inches  to  one  side  or  the 
other  won’t  make  much  difference  in  the  handling. 

The  heart  of  the  electric  of  course  is  the  battery  that 
powers  it.  Most  manufacturer’s  today  complain  that  their 
user’s  are  purchasing  the  cheapest  battery  they  can  for 
their  electric  and  then  get  disturbed  and  up  in  arm’s  when 
it  goes  flat  quickly. 

The  following  tests  by  one  manufacturer  were  run  with 
a twelve  foot  aluminum  johnboat  which  contained  a hun- 
dred pounds  of  gear  plus  two  good  size  men  to  make  a 
total  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The  batteries  were  fully 
charged,  then  run  until  they  were  completely  exhausted. 


test  1 

test  2 

test  3 

12V  battery 

hours 

hours 

hours 

45  amp 

75 

5.75 

2.0 

60  amp 

10.0 

8.25 

45 

75  amp 

125 

10.75 

7.0 

continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

ELECTRIC 

FISHING 

In  the  first  test,  the  electric  ran  continuously  at  one  and 
a quarter  miles  per  hour  on  the  lowest  speed  setting. 

In  the  second  test,  the  electric  ran  for  the  first  two  and 
a half  miles  at  high  speed,  then  at  low  speed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  test. 

In  the  third  test,  the  electric  ran  for  the  first  five  miles 
at  high  speed,  then  at  low  speed  for  the  remainder. 

By  the  above  tests,  the  manufacturer  concluded  that  this 
boat  with  this  load  using  the  12V  75  amp  battery  could 
travel  a distance  of  fifteen  miles  or  more. 

In  other  tests  run  by  a different  manufacturer  using  a 
twelve  foot  boat  of  fibre-glass  construction  with  a V-bot- 
tom  design  and  a 430  pound  load,  the  12V  60  amp  bat- 
tery was  flat  at  the  highest  speed  settings  after  four  hours 
of  continuous  operation.  At  the  lowest  speeds,  the  battery 
didn’t  go  flat  until  after  IV2  hours  of  continuous  running. 

From  these  tests,  the  second  manufacturer  concluded 


that  six  to  twelve  hours  of  fishing  time  on  such  a battery 
was  realistic,  and  pointed  out  that  most  fishermen  use  the 
lower  speeds  ( and  not  continuously ) ; therefore  they  should 
have  a full  day’s  fishing  from  one  battery  charge. 

When  buying  the  battery  it’s  well  to  remember  that  as 
it  grows  old  it  will  probably  store  less  and  less  of  a charge, 
which  means  fewer  usable  fishing  hours  between  charges. 
Another  point  to  recall  is  that  the  larger  electrics  will  re- 
quire more  electricity  to  power  it  at  various  speeds.  Other 
factors  like  the  size  of  the  boat,  the  design,  and  the  load 
may  require  larger  size  engines  to  be  effective.  A high 
freeboard  design  that  a wind  can  push  about  is  just  one 
example  of  the  many  things  that  can  influence  needs. 

While  most  batteries  are  charged  at  home  with  small 
trickel  chargers  attainable  through  the  engine  manufac- 
turer’s or  local  outlets,  some  fishermen  have  built  in  racks 
under  the  hood  of  their  automobile  with  separate  cables 
and  switches  so  that  they  may  charge  the  electric’s  battery 
while  going  to  and  from  their  fishing  sites.  Others’  have 
rigged  the  generator  from  their  gas  engine  in  a similar 
fashion  so  that  the  electric’s  battery  can  be  charged  without 
removing  it  from  the  boat. 

There  is  also  a difference  in  electric  engine  designs. 
Some  have  the  motor  on  top  to  avoid  water  seal  problems 
from  the  knocks  that  most  motors  take  when  striking  un- 
derwater obstacles.  The  propeller  is  then  passed  through 
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Electrics  have  been  widely  used  in  a number  of  states,  particularly  in  the  south  where  bass  fishing  contests  are  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Shown  above  and  right  are  two  foot  controlled  units.  Note  where  and  how  each  is  mounted  on  the  bow, 
the  location  preferred  by  many  fishermen. 
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a gear  system  and  shaft.  These  have  the  advantage  that 
the  slim  underwater  lines  of  prop  and  shaft  hang  up  less 
on  lines  or  weeds. 

A second  type  uses  a flexible  cable  drive  shaft  which 
gives  direct  drive  plus  the  underwater  slim  lines  to  help 
prevent  hangups. 

The  third  type  eliminates  the  lengthy  drive  assembly  by 
putting  a compact  permanent  magnet  motor  underwater. 
This  is  now  feasible  with  the  new  developments  in  housing 
designs  and  waterproof  fittings.  The  motor  is  hooked  direct- 
ly to  the  propeller  and  there  is  only  a small  control  head 
topside,  lessening  the  size  of  larger  protrusions  that  might 
get  in  the  way  of  your  fishing  actions. 

The  various  manufacturer’s  offer  a variety  of  different 
options  on  different  models.  Most  have  reversible  en- 
gines and  180  degrees  swing  is  available  on  all.  The  re- 
verse switch  and  a wide  variety  of  speed  settings  can 
become  almost  a necessity  once  you  find  the  many  op- 
portunities to  use  them.  Some  models  have  an  indicator  to 
tell  you  the  amount  of  charge  left  in  the  battery  and  others 
have  a night  light  on  the  dash  for  the  nocturnal  fisherman. 

Whatever  your  choice  “ghost  fishing”  with  the  new 
silent  electrics,  will  probably  increase  not  only  your 
pleasure,  but  also  the  size  of  your  stringer,  and  the  fish  on 
them. 


Two  different  versions  are 
shown  above — the  one  on 
the  left  has  the  motor 
mounted  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft  and  the  motor  is  not 
submersible.  The  model 
shown  to  the  right  is  a 
submersible  model,  but  un- 
like most  electrics  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  shaft  of  a 
gasoline  outboard.  Most 
bass  rigs  (right)  have  the 
electric  mounted  forward 
and  a gasoline  outboard 
mounted  to  the  stern.  The 
gas  engines  are  usually 
used  to  get  the  angler  to 
his  fishing  location  in  a 
hurry,  where  the  electric 
takes  over  for  maneuver- 
ing around  fishing  spots. 
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the  SEA  bag 


A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


Power  Boating 


So  you’ve  purchased  your  first  boat! 

If  its  a canoe,  a rowboat,  fold  boat 
or  kayak,  there’s  no  limit  to  where  it 
can  be  used  but  if  its  a bit  larger,  with 
a good  size  power  plant,  then  you 
may  find  its  use  limited  to  certain  wa- 
ters of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  assist  those  in  the  latter  category 
I’ve  developed  a brief  outline  of  those 
areas  which  I consider  the  most  pop- 
ular boating  areas  in  the  state— areas 
where  there  is  no  limitation  on  horse- 
power and  where  you  won’t  feel 
cramped  fox  space. 

Those  I have  in  mind  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  in 
most  cases  they  provide  the  facilities 
desired  by  the  boat  owner  and  can 
be  reached  with  a minimum  amount 
of  time  on  the  road. 

Starting  with  the  eastern  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  one  of  the  most  popular 


boating  areas  this  summer,  and  in  sum- 
mers to  come,  is  the  Delaware  River. 
A new  access  area  has  been  built  by 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nesh- 
aminy  Creek.  It  includes  a ramp  for 
the  transient  boater  and  docks  for  the 
owner  who  prefers  to  keep  his  craft  in 
the  water  during  the  boating  season. 
Although  opened  only  late  last  season 
even  then  a large  percentage  of  the 
dock  space  was  in  use. 

For  the  benefit  of  anyone  planning 
to  use  these  facilities  the  marina,  locat- 
ed in  the  Neshaminy  State  Park,  is 
approximately  five  miles  from  the 
Philadelphia  Exit  #22  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike,  via  Route  132,  north 
on  State  Road,  with  entrance  to  the 
marina  by  way  of  Second  Street  in 
Cornwells  Heights. 

Traveling  west  across  the  southern 


tier  counties  the  next  large  body  of 
water  for  pleasure  boating  is  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  A series  of  dams, 
each  forming  a lake,  such  as  the  Con- 
owingo  Lake,  Lake  Aldred  and  Lake 
Clarke  provide  thousands  of  acres  for 
water  sports. 

Access  to  the  Conowingo  is  provid- 
ed at  Peach  Bottom  and  Fishing 
Creek,  both  located  on  the  eastern 
shore,  off  Routes  272  and  222.  If 
you’re  traveling  bom  the  west— al- 
though direction  is  of  little  importance 
now  that  the  new  Norman  Wood 
Bridge  has  been  ’constructed  across 
the  lower  Susquehanna  River— one 
can  find  facilities  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  river  south  of  Sunnyburn,  off 
Route  74. 

North  of  the  Holtwood  Dam,  as  in- 
dicated on  the  Pennsylvania  Highway 
map,  the  boater  has  an  added  incen- 
tive in  that  camping  facilities  are  pro- 
vided on  both  sides  of  Lake  Aldred. 
These  popular  recreational  areas,  pro- 
vided for  a fee  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Power  & Light  Company,  are  located 
at  Pequea,  off  Route  324,  on  the  east; 
and  at  Otter  Creek,  off  Route  425,  to 
the  west. 

Traveling  north  the  next  stop  would 
be  the  Safe  Harbor  Dam  and,  above 
that,  Lake  Clarke  with  access  to  the 
river  provided  by  the  Safe  Harbor 
Water  Power  Corporation  at  the  lower 
end  of  Long  Level,  off  Route  624;  at 
Wrightsville,  a Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  ramp,  also  off  Route  624; 
and  at  Columbia,  north  of  Walnut 
Street.  In  addition  to  the  PFC  ramp 
the  borough  provides  limited  camping 
facilities  in  this  same  area. 

While  considering  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  state  one  can  hardly  over- 
look Lake  Wallenpaupack,  a 5,700 
acre  lake  with  53  miles  of  shoreline 
located  between  Pike  and  Wayne 
counties.  The  lake  is  owned  and  main- 
tained by  PP  & L.  There  are  several 
public  ramps  and  camping  areas 
around  the  perimeter  of  this  popular 
resort  area.  If  you  don’t  care  for  camp- 
ing, there  are  plenty  of  modem 
motels  in  the  region  although  it  would 
be  wise  to  make  reservations  especial- 
ly during  the  summer  season. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  state  the 
boater  has  unlimited  possibilities  on 
the  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Ohio 
Rivers.  Not  too  many  years  ago  a 
Lancaster  boater  and  his  wife,  who 
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ACCIDENT  REPORT 


by  Ed  Jones 

Marine  Education  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


had  plenty  of  time  to  spare  made  the 
trip  to  their  home  port  on  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  in  an  18  foot  boat  via  the 
Allegheny,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Riv- 
ers. 

Access  to  the  Allegheny  River  can 
be  found  at  Tarentum,  Arnold,  Spring- 
dale,  Aspinwall,  Sharpsburg  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Some  provide  overnight  park- 
ing and  there  should  be  no  trouble 
locating  a restaurant  and  motel  facil- 
ities in  the  immediate  area. 

Access  to  the  Monongahela  River 
can  be  gained  off  the  Boulevard  of  the 
Allies,  as  well  as  at  Lock  No.  3,  just 
south  of  Elizabeth. 

To  gain  access  to  the  Ohio  River 
there  are  facilities  at  McKees  Rocks 
but  more  detailed  information  can  be 
gained  from  the  U.S.  Army,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Pittsburgh  19,  which  has  a 
! booklet  describing  boating  facilities 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo,  111. 

Southeast  of  Pittsburgh  is  another 
popular  area,  the  Youghiogheny  Res- 
ervoir, a Corps  of  Engineers  project 
with  access  areas  at  Somerfield,  Con- 
fluence and  west  of  Addison  via 
Routes  40  and  281. 

North  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  new 
Shenango  Reservoir,  near  Sharpsville, 
a multiple  purpose  flood  control  fa- 
cility. At  the  Mahaney  and  Shenango 
public  use  areas  one  will  find  facilities 
for  camping,  boat  launching,  picnic- 
king and  fishing.  A map  of  this  area 
can  also  be  obtained  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Pittsburgh  District. 

Highly  recommended  for  power 
boating  is  the  Allegheny  Reservoir 
I (Kinzua)  a 35  mile  long  body  of  water 
extending  from  the  dam  site  above 
Warren  to  Salamanca,  N.Y.  There  are 
I (in  Pennsylvania)  at  least  five  boat 
launching  areas  some  of  which  offer 
| camping,  swimming  and  hiking  facil- 
ities. Located  in  the  Allegheny  Nation- 
al Forest,  this  area  is  best  reached  via 
Routes  6,  62  and  59  which  converge 
from  all  directions. 

In  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of 
the  state  Lake  Erie  offers  the  ultimate 
in  pleasure  boating  with  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  City  of  Erie,  the  Erie 
Park  and  Harbor  Commission,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

This,  like  the  Delaware  River,  is 
big  boat  country  with  docks  and  hoists 
available  plus  hard  surfaced  ramps 


Anchoring 

Anchoring  from  the  stern  is  a very 
poor  practice  for  it  is  very  dangerous. 
Two  boatmen  on  the  Susquehanna 
found  this  out  the  hard  way  this  April. 
The  operator  and  one  passenger  (in 
a 12  foot  John  Boat)  dropped  their  an- 
chor from  the  stern  and  began  getting 
ready  to  fish.  The  operator  states,  “We 
were  preparing  to  fish  when  suddenly 
the  stern  of  the  boat  went  under  the 
water  and  the  rest  of  the  boat  fol- 
lowed.” Fortunately  both  men  had 
lifesaving  devices  readily  accessible 
and  made  it  safely  to  shore.  Evidently 
the  boat  had  no  built  in  flotation  as  it 
went  right  to  the  bottom. 

Anchoring  from  the  stern  is  a poor 
way  to  anchor  any  type  of  vessel. 
There  are  times  when  work  vessels 
are  required  to  anchor  by  the  stern 
but  usually  this  type  of  vessel  is  built 
and  designed  for  this.  The  LST  used 
since  WW  II  by  the  Navy  is  one  type 
of  vessel  designed  to  be  anchored  by 
the  stem.  The  anchor  is  usually 
dropped  quite  some  distance  off  shore 
and  the  LST  then  proceeds  ashore  put- 
ting her  bow  as  high  on  the  beach  as 
possible  in  order  to  disembark  vehicles 
and  men  on  the  beach.  Once  the  ves- 
sel’s bow  is  hard  aground,  the  slack  is 
taken  out  of  the  stern  anchor  rode. 
This  serves  to  hold  the  vessel  straight 


and  parking  at  city  launching  sites  or 
on  Presque  Isle.  The  latter  can  be 
reached  via  Peninsula  Drive,  Route 
832;  while  city  sites  are  off  Alternate 
Route  5.  East  of  the  city,  off  Route  5, 
can  be  found  both  public  ramps,  beach 
launching  areas  and  privately  owned 
facilities.  Walnut  Creek,  Lake  City, 
Raccoon  Creek  and  Northeast  all  have 
facilities. 

Additional  information  on  these  and 
other  boating  areas  in  Pennsylvania 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Bureau  of  Waterways  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  at  Box  1673 
in  Harrisburg;  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  in  Harrisburg, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  at  Warren. 


on  the  beach  and  keeps  it  from  broach- 
ing. 

When  operations  are  complete  the 
vessel’s  screws  are  reversed  and  a 
strain  is  taken  on  the  stern  anchor. 
The  stern  anchor  on  this  type  of  vessel 
is  usually  a large  Danforth  anchor 
used  for  their  superior  digging  and 
holding  power  in  sand.  Between 
the  ship’s  power  and  the  power  of  the 
stern  winches  the  ships  are  backed  off 
the  beaches  and  still  are  kept  from 
broaching  until  they  are  far  enough  off 
shore  to  pick  up  the  anchor. 

But  pleasure  boats  are  simply  not 
designed  to  be  anchored  stern  to. 
There  is  very  little  if  any  freeboard 
when  a pleasure  boat  is  anchored  this 
way.  Most  small  boats  have  little  free- 
board aft  to  begin  with  and  anchoring 
stern  to  can  only  reduce  the  freeboard 
further.  Don’t  risk  sinking  yourself  by 
anchoring  from  the  stern!  Follow  these 
rules! 

1.  Anchor  only  by  the  bow. 

2.  Use  sufficient  anchor  line  to  allow 
the  anchor  to  do  its  job.  Anchor 
rodes  should  be  five  (5)  to  seven  (7) 
times  the  depth  of  the  water. 

3.  Use  the  proper  anchor  for  the  bot- 
tom where  it  is  to  be  used. 

4.  Use  the  proper  type  line.  Don’t  de- 
pend on  clothes  line  or  lines  not  de- 
signed for  this  use. 

5.  Do  attend  some  type  of  boating 
school.  They  are  not  only  free  but 
they  will  help  you  learn  more  about 
proper  anchoring  as  well  as  other 
important  aspects  of  boating. 


BOAT  LAUNCHING 
AND  MOORING  FEES 
INCREASED 

The  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  has  established  a new  boat 
launching  and  mooring  policy  for  all 
department  operated  impoundments 
in  order  to  provide  the  public  with 
the  best  boating  facilities  while  still 
protecting  and  maintaining  the  quality 
of  land  and  water  resources. 

Effective  this  spring  the  launching 
fee  will  now  be  $2  which  permits  daily 
launching  only  on  all  departmental 
wTaters  with  launching  facilities;  while 
the  mooring  fee  of  $5  permits  daily 
launching  and  mooring  at  specifically 
assigned  mooring  areas. 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 


DAD  WON’T  GO 

■ In  working  the  Cleveland  Sportsman  Show  we  received 
good  and  bad  comments,  humerous  stories  and  some  that 
are  even  sad.  One  I heard  last  winter  was  quite  sad  to  me. 
A young  lad  of  14  or  15  came  up  to  the  booth  and  told 
me  I had  written  him  out  a fishing  license  last  year.  I 
asked  if  he  wanted  another  license  this  year  and  he  said 
no,  that  he  couldn’t  go  fishing  anymore.  His  neighbor  who 
had  always  taken  him  had  passed  away  and  his  father 
didn’t  like  fishing  and  wouldn’t  take  the  boy. 

— Assistant  Supervisor  CLOYD  W.  HOLLEN  (Region  1) 

PROPERLY  CARED  FOR 

■ While  stocking  the  Genesee  River  last  spring  the  truck 
driver  handed  me  a net  full  of  trout  to  put  in  one  of  the 
buckets.  While  dropping  the  trout  in  the  bucket  I noticed 
one  dead  trout  that  had  died  in  shipment  so  I took  the 
trout  from  the  net  and  handed  it  back  to  the  driver.  A 
nearby  lady  who  saw  the  dead  fish  asked  me  in  a very 
serious  manner  what  we  did  with  ones  that  drown.  I told 
her  we  sent  them  back  to  the  hatchery  for  artificial  res- 
piration. She  left  satisfied  that  dead  trout  were  properly 
cared  for. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter  County) 

SCHEDULING  ICE  OFF 

■ Of  the  many  phone  calls  received  from  “fishermen” 
from  outside  the  immediate  area,  perhaps  one  of  the  fun- 
niest to  me— and  probably  the  most  common— is  the  ques- 
tion “When  is  the  ice  scheduled  to  go  off  the  lakes,  namely 
Pymatuning  and  Conneaut  Lake?”  I’ve  had  a bit  of  dif- 
ficulty scheduling  ice  going  off  any  lakes  but  when  you 
try  to  explain  to  the  individuals  that  call  that  it  all  de- 


SoPEK-  WoZQlek 


“IT’S  GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  TAKE  ANYTHING 
UNDER  THE  LEGAL  SIZE  LIMIT.” 


pends  on  the  weather  conditions  and  temperatures,  you 
sometimes  have  the  feeling  they  just  don’t  believe  you! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WARREN  L.  BEAVER  (W.  Crawford  County) 

REAL  PLEASURE 

■ A few  years  ago,  trout  stocking  was  a headache.  We  got 

all  kinds  of  for  the  small  trout  we  stocked  but  in  the 

last  four  or  five  years  I have  heard  a lot  of  compliments 
and  pats  on  the  back  for  all  the  nice  trout.  Stocking  was 
a real  pleasure  this  year. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 

ADMIRABLE  JOB 

U Four  of  Lawrence  County’s  streams  were  stocked  this 
year  with  the  help  of  young  men  from  the  New  Castle 
Youth  Development  Center.  These  were  week-day  stock- 
ings and  few  other  people  showed  to  help  but  the  group 
did  an  admirable  job. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOHN  KORAB  (Lawrence  County) 

CLEANING  UP 

■ The  litterbugs  in  our  area  should  have  all  been  present 
to  witness  some  hard  work  done  in  the  Allentown  area  by 
Boy  Scout  Troop  107.  These  kids,  ranging  in  age  from  8 
to  12  turned  out  one  Saturday  morning  in  April  and  did 
a terriffic  clean  up  job  on  a stretch  of  road  along  the 
Little  Lehigh  Creek. 

Parents  often  complain  about  having  to  clean  up  after 
their  kids,  but  I wonder  what  these  youngsters  were 
thinking  after  picking  up  a half  of  ton  of  garbage  dumped 
by  a lot  of  careless  adults. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  FREDERICK  MUSSEL  (Lehigh  County) 

NOTHING  LIKE  A DRAW  DOWN 

■ There  is  really  no  way  like  a draw  down  to  find  out 
what  fish  there  are  in  a lake.  And  there  is  always  that 
element  of  surprise  at  the  results.  For  example  on  one 
salvage  operation,  we  found  such  an  unusual  number  and 
variety  of  large  fish  that  I called  a friend  who  had  spent 
the  last  week  fishing  the  lake  and  had  been  skunked.  Then 
another  time  I dragged  my  brother-in-law  along  on  a 
would-be  salvage  operation.  We  got  all  of  the  equipment 
ready— truck,  tank,  water,  nets,  buckets  etc.,  and  put  on  our 
hip  boots.  Down  over  the  bank  we  went.  We  returned  with 
six  sunfish. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  E.  BARTLEY  (Pike/Wayne  Counties) 

TWO  SUCCESSES:  TWO  REASONS 

■ Many  of  the  old  experienced  anglers  in  my  district  are 
amazed  at  the  success  of  two  of  our  youthful  Huntingdon  , 
County  fishermen.  One  cold  evening  in  early  March  Marlin 
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Dubetz  and  Ray  Thompson,  both  fifteen  years  old,  suc- 
cessfully landed  muskies  from  the  Raystown  Branch.  Mar- 
lin’s fish  was  thirty-four  inches  and  weighed  nine  pounds; 
Ray’s  was  forty  inches  and  weighed  a little  over  sixteen 
pounds.  I can  see  two  good  reasons  for  their  success— first, 
they  are  both  regulars  at  the  Fishing  Schools  held  in  this 
area  and  have  undoubtedly  picked  up  some  valuable  in- 
formation at  these  sessions;  second,  they  were  out  fishing 
on  this  cold  March  evening  when  most  of  the  “old  ex- 
perienced” fishermen  were  home  watching  television. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  T.  VALENTINE  (Huntingdon  County) 

REKINDLED  OPINION 

■ Last  winter  I went  ice  fishing  at  Sweet  Arrow  Lake  in 
Schuylkill  County.  Quite  a few  other  fishermen  were  there 
and  I talked  with  many  of  them.  When  I went  to  leave, 
I towed  my  sled  off  the  ice,  to  the  back  of  my  car  and 
sat  the  different  items  of  fishing  gear  on  the  snow  to  put 
the  sled  in  the  trunk  first.  Somehow  I neglected  to  put 
my  tackle  box  in— I left  it  sitting  in  the  snow  and  I didn’t 
miss  it  until  I returned  home.  The  trip  back  to  the  same 
location  that  same  night  was  fruitless— it  was  gone!  During 
the  week,  I contacted  our  Officer  Jim  Hazen  there  and 
made  him  aware  of  my  loss  and  asked  him  to  be  on  the 
alert  if  he  heard  of  someone  finding  a tackle  box.  A day  or 
two  later  I learned  from  Officer  Hazen  that  the  tackle  box 
had  been  turned  in  to  one  of  Jim’s  deputies  . . . Officer 
Matt  Supreme  by  Mr.  Bernard  Vinski  of  Gilberton.  The 
fact  that  this  was  turned  in  is  next  to  unbelievable,  be- 
cause there  was  no  identification  in  the  tackle  box  except 
an  information  pad  with  the  Fish  Commission  stamp  on  it. 

This  particular  act  of  kindness  by  the  finder  has  re- 
kindled my  opinion  of  the  Pennsylvania  fisherman. 

— Regional  Supervisor  MILES  D.  WITT  (Region  IV) 

WELL  DONE 

■ A job  well  done  should  be  extended  to  the  organized 
sportsmen  of  Dauphin  County  for  their  efforts  to  improve 
and  promote  trout  fishing  by  employing  “Float  Stocking 
Method”  in  stocking  their  trout.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Dauphin  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and 
their  Float  Stocking  Chairman  Bob  Youtz  of  Millersburg, 
these  dedicated  sportsmen  float  stocked  some  374  miles  of 
trout  stream  in  the  last  2 seasons.  Every  mile  of  approved 
trout  water  was  float  stocked  in  this  period  and  the  results 
have  been  rewarding,  as  Dauphin  County  provided  some 
excellent  trout  fishing  throughout  the  entire  season  and 
many  fine  catches  were  taken  in  the  extended  trout  season. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOHN  E.  STEPANSKI  (Dauphin  County) 

“PIXIE”  OBJECTS 

■ In  last  December’s  issue  of  the  “Angler”  I had  an  item 
about  a little  dog  wearing  a life  saving  device.  When  I 
wrote  the  article  I had  forgotten  the  dog’s  name  and  by 
mistake  called  him  “Rover.”  This  went  unnoticed  by  every- 
one except  the  dog’s  owner,  Lewis  Colin  from  whom  I re- 
ceived a note  stating  “Pixie”  was  going  to  bite  my  back- 
side for  calling  her  “Rover”  in  front  of  the  whole  state. 
Sorry  about  that  “Pixie.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ARTHUR  A.  HERMAN 
(Westmoreland  County) 


FIRST  TWO  TROUT 

■ As  we  were  stocking  North  Park  Lake  9-year-old  Jeff 
Mustovic  was  fishing  with  his  Grandfather  nearby.  He  got 
a bite  and  landed  not  only  the  first  trout  he  had  ever 
caught,  but  the  first  two!  He  had  a nice  rainbow  on  each 
of  the  hooks  on  his  line. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  GERALD  T.  CRAYTON 
(N.  Allegheny  County) 

“JUMPY”  BASS 

■ While  patrolling  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Halifax 
in  our  airboat  last  fall  Deputy  George  Conz  and  I had 
an  unusual  experience  one  Sunday  afternoon.  We  were 
motoring  around  in  an  area  of  huge  rocks  when  we  heard 
a flapping  sound  coming  from  the  back  of  the  boat.  Upon 
investigation  we  discovered  a 13  inch  bass  that  had  jumped 
into  the  back  of  the  boat.  Then  about  3 hours  later  and 
after  dark  as  we  were  traveling  up  through  the  famous 
“Salmon  Hole,”  we  heard  a loud  crack  in  the  rear  of  the 
boat.  Our  first  thoughts  were  that  the  propeller  had  broken 
and  hit  the  engine  but  instead  we  found  a 19!/2  inch 
smallmouth  lying  on  the  floor  in  the  back  of  the  boat  with 
his  head  neatly  cut  off  right  at  the  gill  covers.  He’d  jumped 
into  the  whirling  prop! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOHN  E.  STEPANSKI  (Dauphin  County) 

“PENNSYLVANIA”  BEST 

■ At  a recent  educational  program  which  I held  in  the 
East  Forest  Junior  High  School  at  Marienville,  I asked 
the  students,  if  they  fished  and  where  they  fished.  Ninety 
percent  of  them  answered  by  naming  different  states  as 
well  as  Canada  but  when  I asked  them  where  the  best 
fishing  was,  the  answer  was  unanimous  . . . “Pennsylvania.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  KOPENA  (Forest  County) 
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UNDERWATER 

GLADIATOR 


Anyone  familiar  with  the  out-of-doors  has  most  likely 
viewed  with  interest  and  amusement  the  courtship  gestures 
of  a redwing  or  the  eviction  of  a trespasser  by  a male 
robin.  Woodcock,  rattlesnakes,  bullfrogs,  deer  and  prac- 
tically all  other  vertebrate  animals,  in  order  to  assure  suf- 
ficient food  and  space,  perform  unusual  and  unique  rituals 
during  their  breeding  seasons.  Occasionally  conflicts  oc- 
cur and  battles  develop.  Most  serious  fights  however  are 
avoided  when  one,  usually  the  intruder,  gives  up  and  re- 
treats. The  courtship  behavior  of  fishes  often  shows  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  other  animals,  especially 
birds. 

One  of  the  most  unique  rituals  leading  to  reproduction 
of  the  species  occurs  in  a two  and  a half  inch  long  antag- 
onist known  as  a Brook  Stickleback.  A schooling  fish  most 
of  the  year,  during  the  breeding  season  the  stickleback  be- 
comes a belligerent  and  aggressive  protector  of  a well- 
defined  territory. 

The  male  stickleback  stakes  out  his  territory  in  the  early 
spring.  While  protecting  it  against  other  males  he  digs  out 
a shallow  pit  within  the  imaginary  boundary  lines.  Stand- 
ing on  his  head  he  sucks  sand  into  his  mouth,  carries  it  a 
short  distance  away,  spits  it  out  and  returns  for  more.  In 
the  pit  he  builds  a globe-shaped  nest  fashioned  from  shrecls 
of  aquatic  vegetation  which  he  cements  together  with  a 
sticky  secretion  from  his  kidneys.  Pressure  from  his  mouth 
and  body  help  give  the  nest  its  shape.  The  nest  is  open  at 
both  ends  so  that  water  currents  can  move  through.  When 
the  fish  enters  the  nest  only  the  head  and  tail  protrude. 

At  about  the  time  that  the  male  stickleback  is  complet- 
ing his  breeding  place  he  begins  to  lose  his  dull,  mottled 
appearance  and  take  on  a blue-green  sheen  along  the 
back.  His  throat  and  belly  acquire  a brilliant  red  color- 
ation and  the  eyes  turn  an  emerald  green.  The  female’s 
color  changes  little  during  this  period.  The  male  recog- 
nizes her  by  shape  as  her  abdomen  swells  with  the  eggs 
she  has  produced.  When  a captive  stickleback  is  shown  a 
“dummy”  with  red  belly  markings  he  becomes  excited  and 


by  Tom  Fegely 

illustration:  Cheryl  Keim 

aggi'essive.  In  one  case  it  was  observed  that  a red  van 
passing  outside  the  window  where  several  male  stickle- 
backs were  housed  in  acquariums  excited  them  to  the 
point  where  they  were  ready  to  fight. 

If  a school  of  females  is  passing  by  the  male  tries  to 
entice  one  into  his  territory  by  swimming  a zigzag  pattern 
in  front  of  her.  All  he  may  do  however  is  drive  all  of  them 
away.  But  if  a female  is  ready  she  will  follow  him  to  the 
nest.  Putting  his  mouth  next  to  the  nest  entrance  he  in- 
dicates it  to  her.  When  the  female  enters  the  hollowed  out 
structure  the  male  induces  egg  laying  by  nudging  her  near 
the  base  of  her  tail. 

When  spawning  is  completed  the  male  enters  the  nest, 
fertilizes  the  eggs,  then  chases  the  female  away. 

This  courtship  and  mating  process  may  take  place  two, 
three  or  more  times  with  different  females.  Usually  the 
same  nest  is  used  although  at  times  more  than  one  nest 
may  be  constructed  within  the  territorial  boundaries.  The 
male  soon  loses  his  sexual  drive  and  a new  phase  of  the 
reproductive  process  begins. 

PROTECTING  THE  INCUBATOR 

With  completion  of  the  mating  ritual,  the  male  is  now 
faced  with  the  task  of  caring  for  the  eggs.  Standing  in 
front  of  the  nest  entrance,  his  head  pointing  downward, 
the  male  sends  a water  current  over  the  eggs  by  alternate 
forward  strokes  of  his  pectoral  fins.  To  counteract  the  re- 
action upon  his  body,  he  makes  a forward  swimming  mo- 
tion with  his  tail  which  keeps  him  in  one  spot.  The  time 
spent  in  “fanning”  increases  within  the  next  week  as  the 
eggs  mature  and  require  more  oxygen. 

During  this  period  and  up  until  the  time  that  the  young 
are  of  sufficient  size  to  care  for  themselves,  the  brook 
stickleback  must  continue  to  guard  his  territory.  This  con- 
sists of  warding  off  other  males  or  females,  predators  and 
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any  other  intruders.  Should  a neighboring  male  overswim 
his  bounds  the  “owner”  will  chase  him  away,  pursuing  him 
until  he  is  close  to  the  neighbor’s  nest  when  the  chase  is 
reversed.  The  two  tiny  combatants  nip  at  one  another  and 
threaten  each  other  with  their  viscious  looking  spines.  The 
spines  however  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  puncture  the 
| skin  of  the  other. 

Often  a stalemate  results  in  no  more  than  a bluffing 
boundary  dispute.  Both  males  stand  vertically  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  territories,  heads  pointing 
downward.  With  spines  erect  they  nibble  the  sand,  seem- 
ingly for  lack  of  something  better  to  do.  Soon  however 
they  return  to  the  chore  of  aerating  the  eggs. 

CARE  OF  THE  YOUNG 

The  young  hatch  after  about  a week  but  remain  in  the 
nest  for  another  day  or  two.  When  the  hatchlings  begin 
to  move  about  the  male  stops  fanning  and  guards  the 
brood.  Retrieving  stragglers  and  wanderers  in  his  mouth  he 
spits  them  back  into  the  swarm. 

On  one  occasion  however  the  young  must  temporarily 
escape  the  watchful  eye  of  the  adult  male.  It  is  necessary 
for  each  hatchling  to  gulp  from  the  surface  an  air  bubble 
which  is  passed  into  the  swim  bladder.  Only  then,  when 
stimulated,  can  the  bladder  produce  its  own  gasses.  This 


“escape”  may  be  attempted  several  times  before  the  male 
is  finally  caught  off  guard.  This  excursion  to  the  surface, 
which  each  youngster  performs  instinctively  only  once  in 
its  life,  must  be  done  quickly  to  guarantee  escape  from 
predators  and  from  the  dedicated  male. 

After  two  weeks  or  so  the  young  acquire  schooling 
habits.  The  father,  by  now  having  reacquired  his  mottled 
coloration,  loses  interest  in  the  brood  and  seeks  the  com- 
pany of  grown  fish.  The  young  similarly  keep  to  com- 
panions of  their  own  age. 

The  following  spring  these  yearling  males  will  them- 
selves instinctively  go  through  a similar  courtship  process. 
Both  males  and  females  breed  only  once  since  few  survive 
through  the  second  winter. 

There  are  several  species  of  sticklebacks  in  Pennsyl- 
vania although  the  brook  stickleback  is  the  most  common. 
Possessing  from  four  to  six  spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal 
fin,  these  small,  slimy  scaleless  fish  are  easily  recognized. 
They  are  highly  voracious  feeders  and  prey  upon  anything 
which  they  can  kill  in  their  stream  or  pond  habitat. 

Although  most  anglers  and  other  outdoor  enthusiasts  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  brook  stickleback  in 
action,  merely  recognizing  him  and  understanding  a small 
part  of  his  life  history  will  serve  to  further  enhance  our 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the  underwater  world. 


The  male  approaches  a small  school  of  females  (A)  and  attempts  to  lure  one  into  his  territory  with  an  elaborate  zig-zag  dance  (B).  If 
she  is  ready  she  enters  the  nest  which  the  male  has  built  and  lays  her  eggs  as  the  male  encourages  her  by  nudging  the  base  of  her  tail 
(C).  After  spawning  the  male  enters  the  nest  and  fertilizes  the  eggs  (D)  after  which  he  chases  the  female  away.  This  process  may  be 
repeated  several  times  with  different  females. 
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continued  from  page  11 

PENNSYLVANIA'S 
NATURAL  TROUT 
REPRODUCTION 


But  let  us  consider  a moment  a different  situation  on 
Fishing  Creek  in  Clinton  County.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
outstanding  stocked  trout  streams  in  the  state.  Despite 
heavy  stocking,  this  stream  contains  a large  population  of 
native  brook  trout.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  type  of 
fisherman  who  consistently  fishes  such  a stream  is  not  or- 
dinarily interested  in  taking  home  the  smaller  native 
brook  trout,  when  large  brown  and  rainbow  trout  are 
available.  However,  we  believe  that  a significant  number 
of  the  more  gullible  native  brook  trout  are  creeled,  espe- 
cially on  those  days  when  the  other  larger  trout  are  not 
hitting.  I have  often  witnessed  this  very  thing  on  many 
streams.  Other  fishermen  probably  have  also  and,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  such  native  fish  probably  contribute 
more  heavily  to  our  catchable  trout  program  than  anyone 
realizes. 

It  is  often  stated  that  10%  of  the  fishermen  catch  90% 
of  the  trout.  If  this  is  true,  isn’t  it  fair  to  assume  that  at 
least  some  of  these  expert  fishermen  also  know  where  the 
native  fisheries  are  and  thus  take  home  their  share  of  these 
generally  smaller  but  highly  desirable  fish?  In  fact,  we  all 


Author  Bob  Hesser,  right,  and  summer  assistant  biologist  Dick 
Snyder  run  a shocking  survey  of  a small  north  central  Pennsyl- 
vania trout  stream.  Fishermen  who  have  seen  these  surveys  are 
often  amazed  at  the  numbers  and  sizes  of  trout  that  turn  up. 


are  familiar  with  those  who  catch  and  release  stocked  trout 
but  who  take  home  all  of  the  native  fish  they  can  legally 
—and  sometimes  even  illegally— take.  Many  of  our  present 
native  fisheries  have  been  vastly  underrated  and  this  is  just 
another  excellent  reason  why  they  must  be  preserved  be- 
fore we  consider  improving  other  potential  areas  for  fu- 
ture natural  reproduction. 

In  the  two  previous  articles  I have  tried  to  mention  the 
factors  which  have,  over  the  years,  degraded  former  areas 
of  good  natural  trout  reproduction.  There  is  a common  be- 
lief that  man  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  problem  and 
this  is  basically  true.  However,  we  have  also  stated  and 
must  always  remember  that  there  are  aesthetically  pleasing 
streams  in  Pennsylvania  which  do  not  have  the  necessary 
natural  chemical  and  physical  attributes  to  allow  the  na-  i 
tural  reproduction  of  trout,  regardless  of  man’s  activities. 

DISCONTINUE  STOCKING 

In  view  of  these  facts  those  of  us  who  work  in  this  field 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  believe  it  our  duty 
to  say  which  of  our  present  degraded  streams  lend  them- 
selves to  a program  of  improvement  so  far  as  the  natural 
reproduction  of  trout  is  concerned.  We  must  be  able  to 
recommend  with  valid  data  and  reasons,  certain  of  these 
streams  for  improvement  and  preservation.  Likewise  we 
must  be  able  to  discontinue  stocking  of  these  streams  that 
produce  more  unstocked,  than  they  do  when  stocked. 
Finally  we  must  speak  out  against  those  who  would  use 
our  waters  as  convenient  repositories  for  waste,  as  well  as 
against  those  who  misuse  our  waters  in  any  fashion.  Cer- 
tainly to  advocate  that  the  natural  reproduction  of  trout 
must  take  place  again  in  all  of  the  areas  where  it  once 
took  place  is  unrealistic,  if  not  impossible.  Nevertheless,  1 
through  sensible  future  land  and  water  management,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  hundreds  of  miles 
of  marginal  or  useless  streams  can  once  again  be  produc- 
tive native  fisheries. 

But  at  this  point  I feel  compelled  to  pass  the  buck.  The 
mechanics  of  improving  conditions  for  the  natural  repro- 
duction of  trout  is  basically  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission— the  Commission  cannot  j 
legally  require  that  treatment  facilities  be  built  where 
there  are  none,  or  that  better  facilities  replace  poor  ones. 
We  have  no  power  to  require  good  soil  conservation  and 
good  timbering  practices.  We  have  limited  influence  on 
highway  construction,  dam  construction,  mining  practices, 
or  the  reclamation  of  the  vast  areas  already  laid  waste  by 
coal  mining.  We  can  and  do  exert  our  point  of  view  wher- 
ever and  whenever  possible,  but  this  alone  is  certainly  not 
enough. 

The  answer  rests  with  all  of  us  individually,  including 
the  Governor.  We  must  each  realize  that  the  ruination  of 
our  priceless  resources  is  not  always  the  other  man’s  doing. 
No  one  likes  to  have  the  finger  pointed  at  him  as  a pol- 
lutor  or  a despoiler  of  our  waters.  We  should  come  to  our 
senses.  That’s  really  as  far  as  we  need  to  go  to  solve  the  : 
problem,  if  everyone  participates.  The  sooner  we  cast  aside 
illusions  about  individual  innocence,  the  greater  the  chance  j 
of  preserving  our  present  native  fisheries  and  the  greater  j 
the  opportunities  for  improving  conditions  for  the  natural  ; 
reproduction  of  trout  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Udall  Receives 
Gold  Medal  Award 

George  W.  Schneek  (right),  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Fish  & Game  Protective  Association,  presents 
[the  organization’s  1971  Gold  Medal  and  certificate  for 
Conservation  Achievement  to  Stewart  L.  Udall,  former 
jU.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  currently  Consultant  to 
the  Director  of  Environmental  Resources  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Participating  in  the  ceremony  is 
Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.  (center),  Carlisle,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  recipient  of  the  award 
in  1965. 

The  award  was  made  at  the  89th  annual  dinner  of  the 
117-year-old  association  in  Philadelphia.  Udall,  who  served 
as  Interior  Secretary  under  two  presidents  and  has  worked 
with  Mr.  Masland  on  a variety  of  state  and  national  con- 
servation programs,  was  cited  before  an  audience  of  some 


500  sportsmen  “in  recognition  of  dedicated  service  and 
distinguished  leadership  in  the  preservation  of  our  national 
wildlife  and  natural  resources.” 


IMPROVING  YOUR  DAILY  ENVIRONMENTAL  LIVING 


The  Environmental  Planning  and  Information  Center 
of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  published  a booklet  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  citizens  who  would  like  to 
know  more  about  what  they  can  do  as  individuals  to  help 
with  our  vast  environmental  problems. 

Titled  “Suggestions  for  Improving  Your  Daily  Environ- 
mental Living,”  the  22  page  booklet  discusses  twelve 


problem  areas  where  everyone  can  help.  Topics  range  from 
pesticides  to  population  and  every  reader  should  find 
some  suggestions  that  can  be  put  to  use  immediately. 

Want  a copy?  Request  it  from  the  above  organization 
at  313  South  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 
In  a hurry?  Phone  215-732-1958. 


OUTDOORSMEN  SURVEY 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University  has  recently  pub- 
lished in  booklet  form  the  results  of  a survey  on  selected 
Characteristics,  Participation  Patterns,  and  Attitudes  of 
Hunters  and  Fishermen  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sportsmen  interested  in  the  findings  of  the  survey  can 


obtain  a free  copy  of  the  39  page  booklet  by  writing  to 
the  Agriculture  Mailing  Room,  Service  Building,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa.  Ask  for 
Bulletin  770. 


GOOD  CAMPING  CONDUCT 

Campers  who  would  like  to  promote  good  conduct  and 
good  will  among  other  members  of  the  camping  fraternity 
may  be  interested  in  a promotional  project  of  Wheels 
Afield  Magazine. 

Ken  Fermoyle,  editor  of  Wheels  Afield,  states  they  have 
come  up  with  a 10-point  Code  of  Courteous  Camping 
Conduct.  “It’s  not  exotic  or  pretentious— simply  a common- 
sense  setting  forth  of  the  basic  rules  of  good  manners  that 


every  camper  should  practice  as  a matter  of  course,”  he 
says. 

“We  have  had  copies  of  the  Code  printed  and  will  sup- 
ply them  to  individuals  or  camping  groups  free  of  charge.” 
Included  with  the  code  is  an  identification  sticker. 

Interested  campers  may  get  a copy  by  writing:  Wheels 
Afield,  Conservation  Code  WAAC,  8490  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90069. 
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‘SORRY.’ 


‘LOOKS  LIKE  MY  SALES  CHART  SO 
FAR  THIS  YEAR.” 
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“.  . . TALK  ABOUT 
A RINGSIDE  SEAT.” 


‘CALL  ME  AT  THIS  NUMBER 
WHEN  SHE  HAS  THE  BABY!” 


CALM  WATERS 


“ARE  YOU  SURE  THE  STORM 
DOESN’T  SCARE  YOU?” 


‘HE  USES  BLUE  LAKE 
FISH  FARM.” 


‘LIKE  DAD’S’ 


yr 

Casv^o 
CcN  TES>T 


‘CRAWLING  PEPPER?’ 
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STEPHEN  HUSOSKY  of 
Hawley  landed  these  three 
big  brown  trout  from 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  last 
October.  Smallest  was  2014 
inches;  largest  was  23 
inches.  All  hit  a Rebel. 


SHELBY  CRUMLICH,  6, 
of  New  Cumberland  stands 
beside  four  big  muskies 
her  dad  ED  caught  last 
summer  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River  just  below 
Harrisburg.  Smallest  was 
4214  inches;  largest  was 
4414  inches.  The  young 
lady  hopes  to  land  one  of 
her  own  soon — she’s  al- 
ready hooked  one. 


Dallastown  angler  EU- 
GENE SNYDER  caught 
4114  inch  muskie  from 
the  Susquehanna  River 
last  December.  He  was 
fishing  further  downstream 
in  York  County. 


Promised  Land  Lake  produced  23  inch 
pickerel  and  smaller  bass  for  FRANK 
T.  HEIMBACK  JR.  of  Bethlehem  last 
winter.  He  was  using  tip-ups  and  live 
bait. 


Clinton  County’s  Big  Fishing  Creek 
produced  19  inch  brook  trout  for 
BRUCE  MATOLYAK  of  Johnstown. 
His  father  Paul  caught  the  other  which 
was  18%  inches.  Both  hit  live  minnows. 


GEORGE  WERT  of  Centre  Hall  was 
fishing  Penns  Greek  last  June  (1970) 
when  he  tied  into  and  landed  this  20 
inch  brown  trout.  He  was  fishing  live 
minnows  with  a fly  rod. 
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The  Juniata  River  is  where  Lewistown 
angler  ROBERT  COOK  caught  his  40 
inch,  17  pound  muskie.  Bait  used 
wasn’t  listed  but  he  was  fishing  right 
in  the  borough  of  Lewistown  when  he 
caught  it! 


FRANK  KONISH  of  Olyphant  landed 
19%  inch  smallmouth  bass  in  January 
a year  ago  while  fishing  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack.  He  was  ice  fishing  with  jigs. 


Nine-year-old  WILLIAM  McNEAL  of  Montrose,  left,  landed  12%  inch  perch  from 
Hall’s  Pond  in  Susquehanna  County  while  TED  SNELL,  8,  of  Tionesta  landed  13% 
incher  from  Chapman  Dam  in  Warren  County.  JOSEPH  BROWN  of  Dean  caught 
14  inch  perch  from  Lake  Glendale  not  far  from  his  home  in  Cambria  County. 


MARK  ROUITO,  15,  of  Stroudsburg  caught 
21%  inch,  5%  pound  largemouth  bass  from 
Lake  Shirley  in  Monroe  County  last  June.  He 
was  using  a plastic  worm. 


KEVIN  COLEMAN,  14,  of  Lawton  caught 
24%  inch  chain  pickerel  while  ice  fishing  at 
Gaccione  Pond  in  Susquehanna  County  last 
January. 


FISH  TALES  PICTURES 

All  pictures  submitted  for  consideration 
for  use  in  this  section  should  be  of 
trophy  size  fish  only  and  all  should  be 
of  fish  taken  from  waters  open  to  free 
public  fishing.  All  information  should 
be  included  on  the  back  of  the  photo. 


Bangor  angler  LEONARD  PICCERIL- 
LO  caught  23Ve  inch,  8%  pound  large- 
mouth  while  fishing  the  East  Bangor 
Dam  in  Northampton  County  last  July 
at  night.  It  hit  a Jitterbug. 


if 


I 


WILLIAM  HOLMES,  14,  of  Stillwater  caught 
33  inch,  2%  pound  eel  from  Pine  Creek  in 
Luzerne  County  last  September.  He  was  fishing 
with  spin  gear  and  cut  bait. 


JACK  DELA VERNE  of  Girard  was 
fishing  at  the  mouth  of  Elk  Creek  in 
Lake  Erie  last  October  when  he  caught 
27  inch,  8 pound  coho.  It  hit  a #3 
Mepps  with  a nightcrawler  attached. 
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MUSSEL  ROCKWELL  of  Meadville  (above) 
:aught  31  inch  northern  from  Conneaut  Lake 
ast  February  while  using  tip-up  and  minnows. 
MRS  FREEMAN  GROSS  SR.  of  Williamsport 
tolds  25%  inch,  3 5/16  pound  chain  pickerel 
ter  husband  caught  on  a minnow  also.  He  was 
ishing  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Lycoming 
bounty  in  January. 


PRANK  HAUNIK  of  Girard  (left)  landed  22  inch,  4 pound  coho 
tff  Elk  Creek  in  Lake  Erie  last  October.  It  hit  a red  Sc  white 
(jt3  Mepps.  LARRY  PETERS,  15,  of  Duncannon  (right)  caught 
11  inch,  12  pound  catfish  from  the  Susquehanna  River  near  his 
tome  last  Tuly.  It  hit  a nightcrawler. 


Prompton  Dam  in  Wayne  County  produced  19  inch  largemouth 
from  JOHN  VENEZIALE  of  Lansdale  (right)  being  held  here 
by  his  daughter  CRIS  (left).  HAROLD  ADAMS  of  Middletown 
caught  40%  inch  21%  pound  muskie  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  York  Courtty  in  January. 


PAUL  WILSON  of  Millerstown  landed 
37  inch  13  pound  muskie  from  the 
Juniata  River  in  Perry  County  last 
jMovember.  It’s  one  of  a number  of 
nuskie  reported  caught  in  that  area 
recently. 


WALT  McCONNELL  of  Pat- 
ton took  17  inch  largemouth 
bass  from  Lake  Glendale  in 
Cambria  County  last  year.  It 
hit  a plug. 


Belleveron  angler  PAT- 
RICK BRAZZON,  12, 
caught  14  inch  perch  from 
the  Yough  Dam  in  Fayette 
County.  It  hit  a night- 
crawler. 


Fourteen-year-old  JOSEPH 
CAPUTO  of  Hazleton  landed 
19  inch  palamino  from  Duck 
Harbor  Pond  last  June.  It 
hit  a worm. 


WALBERT  of  Bath  (left)  landed  20  inch  small- 
from  Lake  Wallenpaupack  last  year.  It  hit  a Rapala. 
RVIN  KEHL  (right)  caught  3 pound,  I6J/2  inch  largemouth 
rom  Cumberland  Dam  last  summer. 


Johnstown  angler  JOSEPH  WASSEL  (left)  caught  18'/2  inch 
smallmouth  from  the  Juniata  River.  It  hit  a shiner.  DAVE 
FRIEDMAN,  14,  of  Shamokin  (right)  caught  18  inch  bullhead 
from  Edgewood  Lake  last  November.  It  hit  a worm. 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS-by  Bill  Porter 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


! 


PREDATOR 

CONTROL 

—PART  I— 

Proper  screening  makes  a worthy, 
practical  and  sometimes  necessary  ad- 
dition to  any  cooperative  nursery’s 
raceway.  If  a club  is  in  the  process  of 
constructing  its  nursery,  screening  for 
predator  and  debris  control  should  be 
built  into  the  initial  package.  Existing 
cooperative  nursery  clubs  might  con- 
sider adding  screens  if  they  are  cur- 
rently without  them  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. 

Materials  and  construction  problems 
vary  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
nursery  to  be  covered.  Wooden  frames 
and  wire  mesh  fill  basic  needs.  Hinges, 
locks,  supports,  metal  framing,  paint- 
ing and  other  niceties  may  be  added 
for  practical  or  esthetic  reasons. 

An  effective  but  simple  screening 
arrangement,  is  the  one  used  by  the 
Proctor  Sportsmen  at  their  nursery 
located  on  the  Game  Commission’s 
Wild  Turkey  Farm  along  the  Loyal- 
sock.  The  human  predator  problem 
here  is  minimal  but  animal  predation 
and  leaf  debris  are  issues  so  a roll  of 
chicken  wire  is  used  ot  cover  the  nar- 
row race-way.  Boards  are  used  at  reg- 
ular intervals  to  hold  the  wire  in  place. 
When  stocking,  feeding  or  cleaning  is 
to  be  done,  the  planks  are  removed 
and  the  wire  almost  automatically  rolls 
itself  into  a coil  out  of  the  way. 

More  involved  screening  is  found  in 
many  raceways.  Heavy  gauge  wire  is 
used  with  a mesh  usually  smaller  than 
that  of  the  chicken  wire  mentioned 
above.  Wooden  frames  are  fitted  to 
the  raceway  sides  and  locks  and  pins 
are  put  into  place.  Feeders  can  drop 
the  pellets  through  the  screening,  but 
natural  and  most  human  predators 
find  access  difficult.  Leaves,  grass  and 
other  trash  materials  are  also  elimi- 
nated from  the  raceway  and  the 
screens  in  the  bulkheads. 


There  are  a number  of  excellent  ex- 
amples of  these  tailored  screens 
around  the  cooperative  nursery  circle. 
A few  by  name  that  would  be  worth 
checking  include  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  of  Muncy  Creek  at  their 
Faus  Nursery  in  Lycoming  County; 
the  Morris  Rod  and  Gun  Club  in  Ti- 
oga County;  and  the  Blain  Sports- 
men’s Association  in  Perry  County. 
There  are  many  others  equally  accept- 
able and  attractive. 

Then  there  are  clubs  with  special 
arrangements  involving  much  more 
work  than  implied  above.  Special  site 
problems  exist,  or  money  and  labor  are 
not  lacking.  For  example,  the  St. 
Mary’s  Sportsmen’s  Club  in  Elk  Coun- 
ty completely  built  in  their  nursery, 
roofing  it  in  the  process.  The  roof 
discourages  kingfishers  and  provides 
some  temperature  control  during  the 
summer.  A similar  set-up  of  screening 
and  roofing  exists  at  the  Bucktail  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  in  Cameron  County. 
These  clubs  also  use  their  screening 
and  roofing  for  snow-drift  control  by 
placing  plastic  sheeting  on  the  inside 
of  the  frames  during  the  winter  season. 

Two  nurseries  in  York  County— Del- 
ta Peach  Bottom  and  Hopewell  Fish 
and  Game  Association— have  adjusted 
to  pond  or  raceway  sizes  larger  than 
standard  by  either  overlapping  heavy 
gauge  fencing,  as  at  Peach  Bottom,  or 
making  special  large  frames,  as  at 
Hopewell.  Both  clubs  are  improving 
their  screening  devices. 
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Three  examples  of  the  many  methods  for 
screening  are  shown  here.  On  the  far  left  [j 
is  a raceway  from  the  Peach  Bottom  Club  in 
York  County;  above  that  used  by  the  St. 
Mary’s  Sportsmens  Club;  and  left  that  of 
the  Richfield  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

Another  specialized  situation  exists 
with  a few  clubs  using  the  basket  sys- 
tem. Here  screening  is  required  on  all 
sides  not  only  to  keep  predators  and 
dirt  out  but  to  keep  fish  in.  The  Rich- 
field Sportsmen’s  Association  in  Sny- 
der County  has  such  a device  at  its 
new  nursery  site.  The  Philipsburg  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  in  Centre  County  also 
used  basket  screens  set  in  the  middle 
of  a large  holding  pond.  The  basket 
screens  prevent  cannibalism  of  the 
younger  fish  by  the  older  ones  as  well 
as  the  basic  protection  mentioned 
above.  There  are  a number  of  other 
clubs  that  have  found  this  system  prac- 
tical at  some  point  in  their  history. 

There  are  some  unexpected  values 
of  a good  screen  design.  A case  in 
point  would  be  the  Mt.  Holly  Fish 
and  Game  Club’s  nursery  in  Cumber- 
land County.  Nearby  Mountain  Creek 
flooded  in  1970  and  the  raceway  was 
under  water  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  When  the  waters  subsided,  the 
screens  were  still  in  place  and  so  were  ' 
the  trout. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  time, 
energy,  and  money  put  into  a success- 
ful cooperative  trout  raising  project 
deserves  an  ounce  of  protective  prob- 
lem prevention.  That  “ounce”  could 
be  proper  screening,  tailored  to  the 
nursery  involved. 
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By  Cap t.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


Back  in  the  March  Angler  we  had  a letter  requesting 
information  on  getting  plans  or  kits  for  home  boat- 
building. Our  answer  included  a list  of  firms  offering 
such  materials,  and  we  mentioned  that  we  would  send 
a copy  of  the  list  to  any  other  reader  who  was  inter- 
ested. 

Since  then,  we’ve  received  dozens  of  requests  for 
this  information,  all  of  which  have  been  answered. 
In  view  of  the  considerable  interest  among  Angler 
readers  in  home  building,  this  column  is  devoted  to 
answering  some  of  the  questions  received  on  this  topic. 

ggggggg? 

FROM  N.  V.  A.,  SUNBURY: 

“Can  you  furnish  any  information  regarding  building  a 
flat-bottom  houseboat?” 

— Several  of  the  firms  we  listed  have  plans  and/or  kits  for 
houseboats.  In  addition,  most  of  the  stock  houseboat 
builders  will  gladly  furnish  a hull  for  completion  by  the 
home  builder,  which  might  be  a more  practical  way  to  be- 
gin. A number  of  the  smaller  houseboat  manufacturers  will 
also  furnish  boats  in  any  stage  of  completion,  offering  an 
opportunity  for  the  hobbyist  to  avoid  those  portions  of  the 
job  that  might  be  beyond  his  talents,  while  still  saving  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  on  the  work  he  can  complete 
himself. 

FROM  D.  M.,  CARROLLTOWN: 

“Can  a home-built  boat  be  licensed  without  a lot  of  dif- 
ficulty?” 

— Provided  the  boat  is  reasonably  seaworthy  as  to  design 
and  construction,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
motorboat  registration.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  capacity 
plate  law,  however,  you  will  probably  have  to  mail  a copy 
of  the  plans  to  the  Commission  in  order  that  a plate  can  be 
issued. 

FROM  C.  H.,  ROARING  SPRING: 

“Is  it  better  to  purchase  a kit  or  work  from  plans  and 
save  the  extra  money?” 

— In  the  case  of  a very  simple  design,  like  a 12-foot  john- 
boat  for  example,  a home  builder  of  moderate  skill  can  do 
a very  nice  job  from  plans.  On  the  other  hand,  even  a 
hobbyist  of  considerable  experience  might  find  it  beyond 
him  to  construct  an  18-foot  plank  or  lapstrake  runabout. 
Aside  from  the  great  convenience  in  having  all  the  pieces 
precut  in  a kit,  a home  builder  often  expends  a great  deal 
of  time  and  expense  in  assembling  the  various  woods  and 
hardware  needed  when  working  from  plans. 


FROM  W.  L.,  PITTSBURGH: 

"How  difficult  is  it  to  build  a boat  from  a kit,  and  what 
tools  would  be  required?” 

— All  of  the  kits  we  have  seen  include  detailed,  step-by- 
step  instructions  and  sketches  for  assembly.  Aside  from  the 
usual  hand  tools,  we  would  recommend  a 34-inch  electric 
drill  with  a variety  of  attachments,  including  a power  screw- 
driver accessory.  If  the  boat  selected  is  a wood  planked 
model,  a belt  sander  will  also  be  required,  unless  you  have  a 
lot  more  time  and  patience  than  most  people  we  know. 

FROM  S.  R.  £.,  MEADVILLE: 

“Would  a heated  basement  be  suitable  for  building  a 
boat?” 

— It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  boat  versus  the  size  of 
the  door. 

FROM  S.  E.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“Does  your  list  also  include  the  prices  of  the  plans  and 
kits?” 

— Our  list  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  firms  which 
offer  plans  and/or  kits,  lists  briefly  the  number  and  types  of 
boats  included,  and  the  price  of  the  manufacturers  catalog, 
which  gives  complete  details  and  prices. 

iSSSSSSi 

FROM  T.  M.  D„  CHAMBERSBURG: 

“Is  it  also  possible  to  convert  automobile  engines  for 
inboard  use?” 

— Enclosed  is  a list  of  firms  which  offer  conversion  kits 
for  building  up  automobile  engines  for  marine  use.  These 
outfits  generally  include  water-cooled  exhaust  manifolds, 
special  water  pumps,  and  a variety  of  other  fittings  and  ac- 
cessories, depending  upon  the  basic  engine  selected  and  the 
application.  In  view  of  the  expense  involved  in  converting 
and  installing  an  automobile  block,  it  pays  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  unit  is  in  top  condition.  Any  engine  with 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  service  should  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

FROM  D.  J.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“Are  there  any  problems  in  insuring  a homemade  boat?” 

— If  it’s  an  outboard  of  less  than  50  horsepower  probably 
none  at  all  but  fast  runabouts  and  inboards  can  be  difficult, 
and  the  insurance  company  will  usually  insist  on  a formal 
survey  before  writing  the  coverage. 
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VIEWPOINT 


by  ROBERT  J.  B1ELO 
Executive  Director 


TOCKS  ISLAND  QUESTIONS— 

It  now  seems  a foregone  conclusion  that  Tocks  Island  Dam  will  be  constructed,  inundating  37 
miles  of  the  free  flowing  Delaware  River. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is  on  record  as  strongly  favoring  the  development  of  the 
vast  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area,  but  opposing  the  dam  unless  the  detrimental  impact 
of  the  project  on  the  fisheries  resource  of  the  river  can  be  resolved. 

The  expected  detrimental  effects  of  the  dam  to  the  fishery  are  the  anticipated  decline  and  prob- 
able loss  of  the  shad  run  in  up  river  areas;  a drastic  eventual  reduction  in  the  sport  fishery  po- 
tential of  the  impoundment  and  a degradation  of  the  fishery  below  the  dam.  Granted  newly  flooded 
reservoirs  usually  provide  an  initial  period  of  good  fishing.  Granted  fishways  can  be  constructed. 
Granted  a short  section  of  the  tailrace  below  the  dam  may  provide  excellent  fishing  during 
periods  of  heavy  water  release. 

The  Commission’s  position  is  that  to  obtain  these  limited  and  questionable  short  term  benefits 
we  must  sacrifice  37  miles  of  known  high  quality  fishing  for  shad,  smallmouth  bass,  walleye  and 
panfish.  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  the  degradation  of  the  fishery  or  to  in  any  way 
amend  project  plans  to  reduce  the  unfavorable  impact  the  dam  and  its  operation  will  have  on  the 
fishing  usefulness  of  the  river,  above  the  dam  and  downstream. 

In  adopting  a position  of  opposition  to  Tocks  Island  Dam,  the  Commission  fully  recognized  that 
the  overall  Tocks  program  serves  the  power  industries’  need  for  a large  power  producing  station 
and  provides  a vastly  increased  clean  water  supply  for  downriver  industry  and  municipalities.  On 
the  other  hand  the  flood  control  benefits  of  Tocks  Island  Dam  seem  questionable  as  this  structure 
on  the  main  river  will  not  provide  protection  to  the  countless  tributaries  where  past  floods  have 
caused  loss  of  life  and  extensive  property  damage.  The  Commission  also  is  concerned  with  the 
validity  of  claims  that  through  releases  from  Tocks  Reservoir  there  will  be  improvement  of  water 
quality  in  the  upper  Delaware  River  Estuary. 

In  essence,  the  Commission  is  not  unmindful  of  the  many  groups  and  interests  the  Delaware 
River  must  serve,  but  also  recognizes  the  need  to  clearly  call  for  the  protection  of  the  fishery  re- 
source as  a valid  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Actually,  all  the  Commission  has  asked  is  an  equal  opportunity  to  present  its  case  on  this  im- 
portant matter.  Unfortunately,  the  proponents  of  the  project  have  had  millions  of  dollars  of  pub- 
lic money  to  do  their  studies  and  to  finance  their  extensive  publicity  campaign  to  sell  this  project. 
They  have  assumed  the  role  of  fisheries  experts  in  addition  to  being  the  experts  on  water  supply, 
flood  control  and  power  production.  From  their  lofty  position  these  experts  have  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  serious  disruption  Tocks  Island  Dam  will  have  on  the  existing  fisheries  of  the  river.  They 
have  said  nothing  about  the  fact  that  shad  have  never  been  passed  over  a structure  as  high  as 
Tocks  Dam.  They  have  failed  to  recognize  that  most  reservoirs,  such  as  Tocks,  quickly  load  up 
with  undesirable  species  of  fish  to  the  detriment  of  sport  fishing.  They  have  ignored  the  fact  that 
multi-level  outlet  ports  at  the  dam  do  not  guarantee  downriver  releases  will  not  be  icy  cold  at  the 
wrong  time  of  the  year. 

In  fact,  to  the  dozens  of  questions  regarding  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  its  effects  on  the  fisheries 
and  on  recreational  use  of  tbe  pool  they  have  provided  only  effusively  favorable  but  vague  re- 
sponses. These  rarely  are  backed  with  firm  data. 

The  tragedy  of  the  matter  seemingly  is  not  just  the  degradation  of  the  fishery  resource  and  the 
loss  of  one  of  our  few  remaining  free  flowing  rivers,  but  is  that  an  entire  group  of  people— a vast 
army  of  people  and  their  interests— have  been  ignored  to  assure  that  other  interests  are  fully 
served. 
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REALLY  RELAXING 

I received  my  first  issue  of  the  An- 
gler in  December  1970,  a gift  from 
my  good  fishing  friend,  Don  Shaffer 
of  Hickory.  It  was  a most  thoughtful 
and  enjoyable  gift  that  will  last  all 
year. 

Your  feature  articles  are  very  good, 
however  I must  take  exception  to  the 
article  “Is  Fishing  Really  Relaxing” 
by  Roger  S.  Gemey  (March  1971  is- 
sue). You  have  never  seen  relaxation 
until  you  have  seen  Don,  Bill  and  I 
in  the  Yellow  SanPan  with  a fish  on 
each  line.  Someone  kicks  over  the 
worm  can,  the  cricket  bucket  tips, 
someone  tangles  with  the  anchor  rope, 
the  minnow  bucket  drifts  away  and  it 
starts  to  rain.  Relaxation  is  where  you 
find  it  and  I find  it  at  Conneaut  Lake. 
I know  I do  because  when  I come 


“I  SUPPOSE  THE  BIG  ONE  GOT 
AWAY  AGAIN?” 


back  to  work  Monday  morning  I am 
already  looking  forward  to  the  next 
“relaxing”  weekend. 

Chuck  Beighey,  Zelienople 

CALLED  IT 
‘ ADAMS  DELIGHT ’ 

In  the  November  1970  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  Mr.  Lively  had 
a fly  pattern— Lake  Erie  King.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  taught  me  to  tie 
flies,  tied  a pattern  similar  to  the  Lake 
Erie  King  about  seventeen  years  ago. 
The  only  difference  in  our  pattern  was 
that  we  started  the  hackle  back  of  the 
wing’s  figure  eight  toward  the  front. 
Also  the  wings  were  spent  or  upright 
and  slanted  back.  We  called  the  pat- 
tern “Adams  Delight”  and  tied  it  on 
12  and  14  Mustad  light  wire  hooks. 
This  pattern  was  a consistent  produc- 
er. 

Carl  Baum,  Natrona  Heights 

RECIPES  PLEASE 

It  is  a known  fact  that  over  popula- 
tion of  panfish  causes  them  to  stunt. 
Even  with  the  stocking  of  Northern 
Pike  and  other  predators  the  popula- 
tion still  seems  to  stay  quite  large. 

Harvesting  some  of  these  fish  by 
anglers  would  prove  to  be  beneficial 
both  to  the  angler  and  to  the  fish— but 
since  these  fish  are  often  quite  small, 
they  do  prove  to  be  a problem  to  pre- 
pare. I would  like  to  see  some  recipes 
for  panfish,  or  really  any  fish,  appear 
in  the  Angler. 

I believe  this  could  help  to  make 
what  could  be  an  unproductive  day 
for  game  fish  a worthwhile  day  in 
another  sense. 

Raymond  J.  Gross,  Pittsburgh 

NEW  LAKE 

The  article  “New  Fishing  Lake  for 
Lehigh  County”  by  John  Thompson, 


PENNS 


which  appeared  in  your  April  issue 
illustrates  the  high  degree  of  coopera- 
tion between  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  namely  U.S.  Soil  Conser- 
vation, U.S.D.A.  and  State  agencies  in 
planning  and  executing  a recreational 
facility.  Mr.  Thompson’s  article  was 
thorough  and  descriptive  concerning 
the  steps  taken  to  create  Leeser  Lake. 
Please  print  more  articles  on  the  crea- 
tion of  facilities  and  steps  taken  to 
create  fishing  areas  and  hatcheries. 

Owen  B.  Thompson,  Bethesda,  Md. 

CONTINUED  SUCCESS 
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II 
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Last  year  I wrote  you  about  the 
pleasure  I found  in  your  magazine, 
and  at  the  same  time  mentioned  the 
situation  surrounding  the  pollution  of 
Rapp  Creek  in  Bucks  County. 

Much  has  been  done  toward  al- 
leviating the  problem,  and  I would 
guess  that  publicity  such  as  you  gave 
the  matter  helped  a great  deal.  Let’s 
hope  there  is  more  positive  action 
throughout  the  Commonwealth! 

But  since  my  previous  letter  I 
moved  to  this  small  New  Hampshire 
town.  After  some  exposure  to  the  Fish 
& Game  activities  here  I find  myself 
pondering  the  reason  why  your  publi- 
cation and  overall  operation,  in  fishing 
at  least,  is  so  much  superior  to  that 
found  elsewhere.  I certainly  wish  we 
had  something  like  “Pennsylvania  An- 
gler” up  here,  as  well  as  the  active 
stocking  and  protection  philosophy  I 
encountered  among  PFC  personnel. 

Now  and  then  I still  hope  to  return 
for  a few  days  of  fishing  in  my  favorite 
Pennsylvania  spots  where  I anticipate 
good  sport.  Continued  success  to  the 
PFC. 

Alden  W.  Smith,  Temple,  N.  H. 

HOLD  ITS  OWN 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  another 
three  years  of  Pennsylvania  Angler.  I 
am  a native  Pennsylvanian  and  enjoy 
getting  back  for  trout  and  bass  fishing 
with  my  two  boys.  I tip  my  hat  to  the 
fine  job  the  Commission  is  doing,  for 
in  all  my  fishing  trips  across  U.S., 
Pennsylvania  will  hold  it’s  own  with 
the  best. 

And  I enjoy  the  wide  variety  of  in- 
formation and  stories  you  publish  in 
the  Angler.  Where  else  can  you  find 
such  a wealth  of  information  at  such 
a reasonable  cost? 

Hank  Regn,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 
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“HAD  YOUR  NEW  CANOE  LONG?” 


PROUD  OF  IT 

Congratulations  on  an  excellent 
magazine.  If  all  states  published  mag- 
azines with  articles  such  as  “Old 
Mossback  and  the  LeBoeuf  Creeper,” 
“Bert,  The  Brown  Trout,”  “Is  Fishing 
Really  Relaxing?”  and  many  others 
like  yours  there  wouldn’t  be  a need  for 
national  fishing  magazines.  Many  peo- 
ple wish  for  a magazine  like  ours. 
I’m  proud  of  it  and  with  these 
thoughts  I send  in  my  renewal  for 
three  more  years.  Keep  up  the  good 
work! 

Eric  Poborsky,  South  Fork 

L1TTERBUG 

The  Angler  is  to  be  commended  for 
it’s  constant  reminders  to  fishermen 
that  they  should  be  careful  about  lit- 
tering and  for  reminding  the  public 
that  there  are  many  reasons  for  this 
care— the  principal  ones  being  (1) 
that  it  is  unsightly  and  (2)  that  lit- 
tering is  probably  the  main  reason  for 
privately  owned  land  being  posted 
against  all  public  use  (regardless  of 
what  group  is  the  offender) . 

Angler  articles  and  Leaky  Boots 
letters  have  also  frequently  pointed  to 
the  landowner  as  being  equally  to 
blame  for  the  filth  along  our  streams, 
and  I know  there  is  a lot  of  truth  in 
this  accusation.  Unfortunately,  the 
landowner  has  the  upper  hand  be- 
cause even  though  he  may  litter  just 
as  much  as  others,  he  is  the  one  who 
decides  whether  the  land  is  to  be 
posted. 

The  only  thing  the  fisherman  can 
do  is  leave  the  areas  he  uses  cleaner 
than  he  finds  them.  If  every  conscien- 
tious fisherman  would  pick  up  one 
beer  can  or  sandwich  wrapper  left 
by  a careless  fisherman,  the  problem 
would  disappear,  for  I’m  sure  the 
conscientious  fishermen  outnumber 
their  thoughtless  counterparts  10  to  1. 

I am  a fisherman  and  a landowner 
and  I don’t  think  the  day  will  ever 
come  when  we  will  post  our  land 
along  a heavily  fished  trout  stream, 
but  I still  got  steamed  last  year  when 
my  fishing  “guests”  on  opening  day 
left  me  with  several  bushels  of  as- 
sorted trash  in  and  around  a small 
parking  area.  I can  easily  sympathize 
with  others  who  have  finally  posted 
their  land. 

Ned  Minshall,  State  College 


GOOD  WORK 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  another 
three  year  subscription  to  the  Angler. 
I thoroughly  enjoy  the  entire  mag- 
azine. 

I was  bom  and  raised  near  Phil- 
adelphia and  have  fished  most  of  the 
trout  and  bass  waters  in  that  heavily 
populated  area  with  much  success.  I 
went  to  school  in  Green  County  and 
have  hooked,  but  never  landed,  mus- 
kies  in  Ten  Mile  Creek  and  I now 
live  in  Somerset  County  where  I have 
fished  most  of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams  for  bass,  walleyes,  pike,  mus- 
kie,  and  trout.  Soon  I’ll  be  moving  to 
Lancaster  County  where  I hope  to 
fish  the  Susquehanna  River,  Yellow 
Breeches,  and  the  LeTort. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Robert  Ruppel,  Confluence 

NATIVE  BROWNS? 

Last  year  while  fishing  the  Fly 
Project  on  Young  Woman’s  Creek  I 
caught  several  of  what  I called  native 
brown  trout.  They  were  as  beautiful 
and  as  highly  colored  as  a native  brook 
trout. 

Some  were  small  and  I feel  sure 
were  not  stocked.  Others  were  of 
legal  size  over  9 inches. 

Are  these  browns  propagating  them- 
selves? If  not,  how  long  would  it  take 
a stocked  brown  trout  to  attain  this 
high  color? 

Samuel  C.  Richards,  Du  Bois 


There  is  natural  reproduction  of 
both  brown  and  brook  trout  in  Young 
Woman’s  Creek  and  we  have  even  had 
unsubstantiated  reports  of  natural  rain- 
bow reproduction  there. 

There  may  be  ways  of  determining 
which  trout  are  wild  and  which  have 
been  stocked,  but  superficially  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  be  sure  of  fish  that 
have  been  in  the  stream  for  several 
months.  This  stream  has  a good  carry- 
over of  trout  from  one  season  to  an- 
other and  this  is  ample  time  for  a 
stocked  trout  to  attain  color  similar  to 
wild  trout. 

Although  good  coloration  and  mark- 
ing can  be  attained  to  a degree 
through  selective  breeding  and  bal- 
anced diet  in  the  hatchery,  the  diet  of 
the  fish  in  the  wild  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
bright  coloration. 

Robert  B.  Hesser 
Aquatic  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

HALLOWEEN 

COSTUME 

Mrs.  Louis  Lazardi  of  Sunbury 
came  into  our  store  last  April  to  pur- 
chase a new  fish  bag  for  her  husband. 
It  seems  she  had  to  have  a Halloween 
costume  last  fall  so  she  cut  up  his  new 
fish  bag  for  that  purpose.  We  hope 
she  got  the  new  replacement  home  be- 
fore he  needed  it. 

John  W.  Newman,  Sunbury 
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FISHING 

OUTLOOS 

By --  Stan  Paulakovish 


NIGHT 

FISHING 

August  is  the  month  of  aestivation 
. . . the  summer  sleep.  Did  you  ever 
notice  the  almost  complete  silence  on 
a trip  to  the  fields  during  the  hot 
summer  months?  The  chipmunks 
aren’t  chipping,  the  squirrels  aren’t 
chattering  and  the  birds  are  as  still 
and  quiet  as  siesta  time  in  old  Mex- 
ico. The  silence  is  broken  only  by 
the  steady  buzz,  hum  and  drone  of 
the  flies,  bees  and  the  bugs.  Fishing 
during  the  day  in  August  is  generally 
tough  and  mostly  unproductive.  Flat 
water  fishing  in  crystal  clear  streams 
and  glassy,  eye-straining,  glary  lakes 
just  isn’t  the  best  time  to  be  out. 

As  an  alternative,  why  not  try  some 
night  fishing  during  August?  Penn- 
sylvania has  several  species  of  fish 
that  are  notorious  night  feeders  and 
now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  an  adven- 
ture into  the  mysteries  of  fishing  in 
the  dark  for  some  of  these.  The  huge, 


wary  brown  trout  spends  the  day 
laying  on  the  shaded  side  of  a mid 
stream  boulder.  Finning  lazily  he  ap- 
pears to  be  half  asleep,  his  gill  slits 
open  and  close  rhythmically  to  release 
the  water  from  which  he’s  extracted 
the  life  giving  oxygen.  Come  nightfall, 
he  feels  the  protection  from  observa- 
tion and  the  pangs  of  hunger  from  an 
empty  stomach.  These  dictate  a cruise 
through  the  shallows  in  search  of  food. 

The  river  smallmouth,  another  good 
night  feeder,  likewise  has  spent  the 
day  in  quiet  rest.  The  occasional 
nymph  which  has  drifted  by  only 
served  to  whet  his  appetite.  With 
darkness  he  starts  his  shoreline  prowl. 
His  targets  are  the  night  hatching 
stone  flies  and  helgrammites,  or  an  un- 
wary crayfish  that  has  strayed  from 
the  cover  of  it’s  daytime  retreat.  The 
young  crop  of  frogs  and  toads  at  the 
waters  edge  and  the  shallow  water 
minnows  all  get  equal  attention  when 
it  comes  to  meal  time.  The  big  large- 
mouth  that  during  the  day  didn’t  pay 
any  attention  to  a choice  tid-bit  that 
passed  by  can  now  be  tempted  into 


“REMIND  ME  TO  STAY  HOME  THE  NEXT  TIME  YOU  ASK  ME  OUT 

FOR  THE  EVENING!” 


striking.  His  ventures  into  the  shal- 
lows, weed  beds  and  lily  pads  offer 
him  a varied  smorgasbord.  The  young 
of  this  year’s  crop  of  blue  gills,  sun- 
fish,  perch  and  even  bass  are  numer- 
ous and  inexperienced  in  protecting 
themselves.  More  than  one  will  disap- 
pear into  the  huge  cavern  of  a mouth 
during  the  course  of  a night’s  hunt. 
And  young  frogs  or  a swimming  field 
mouse  aren’t  passed  by  either. 

The  walleye  which  is  often  best 
caught  at  night  all  year  long  leaves  the 
safety  of  the  deeps  at  nightfall  and 
heads  for  the  shoals,  sand  bars  and 
rock  ledge  drop  offs  in  the  15  to  20 
foot  range  depths.  Here  anything  that 
looks  like  food  that  passes  by  is  soon 
impaled  in  a mouth  full  of  needle 
sharp  teeth.  The  mighty  musky, 
moody  and  unpredictable,  who  will 
without  rhyme  or  reason  sometimes 
hit  at  high  noon  when  the  temper- 
ature is  around  100  degrees,  will  also 
smash  a steadily  moving  plug  when 
it  is  as  dark  as  a cemetery  at  mid- 
night. 

For  those  who  live  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania where  the  streams  and  rivers 
eventually  flow  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  possibly  in  some  of  the 
Allegheny  River  watershed,  the  Amer- 
ican Eel  offers  good  night  time  fishing 
sport.  The  nocturnal  eel  slithers  from 
it’s  daytime  dormitory  at  nightfall  and 
begins  to  scrounge  around  for  food. 
A gob  of  worms  on  a size  6 or  8 hook 
with  enough  sinkers  to  keep  it  laying 
still  on  the  bottom  will  soon  be  dis- 
covered by  the  wandering  eel.  Then 
you  are  in  for  a line  twisting  exciting 
fight.  Take  along  a piece  of  burlap  or 
a pair  of  canvas  gloves  and  wet  them 
and  cover  them  with  sand  to  hold 
them  while  you’re  taking  the  hook  out 
of  these  slimy  slippery  fish.  They 
won’t  bite.  It’s  always  amazing  when 
doing  an  electro-shocking  demonstra- 
tion in  our  Eastern  streams  to  see  the 
size  and  the  great  number  of  eels  in 
these  streams.  Cut  into  chunks  and 
deep  fried  or  smoked  they  also  make 
a delicious  meal. 

Night  fishing  for  trout  calls  for  care- 
ful planning  and  plenty  of  familiariza- 
tion with  the  area  you’re  going  to  fish 
before  starting.  Select  a big  hole  in 
one  of  the  bigger  trout  streams  in  your 
area  that  has  brown  trout  in  it.  Plan 
to  arrive  there  before  dark.  Select  your 
position  and  wade  out  so  that  you  can 
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Fishing  Outlook — 

cast  in  a circle  all  around  the  shallows. 
Make  sure  you  have  plenty  of  room 
for  the  back  cast.  One,  two  or  even 
three  big  wet  flies,  size  6 or  8, 
tied  heavily  are  a good  start.  Buck- 
tail  streamers  or  muddler  minnows, 
greasedwell  can  also  be  used.  Use  4 
or  6 pound  test  tippets  and  don’t  cast 
out  too  far.  Start  casting  in  a circle 
around  your  position  and  after  you’ve 
completed  the  cycle,  lengthen  your 
cast  5 feet  or  so  and  start  the  circle 
again.  Avoid  moving  around,  this 
spooks  the  trout  quickly.  Use  no 
lights  or  cigarettes  while  fishing  and 
have  plenty  of  insect  repellent  on 
hand.  Don’t  strike  when  you  hear  a 
fish  splash,  wait  until  you  feel  him  on. 
Sound  is  deceptive  in  the  dark  and 
you’re  liable  to  pull  the  flies  away 
from  the  fish.  If  you  miss  a fish  rest 
him  for  a few  minutes  before  casting 
to  the  same  area. 

Night  fishing  for  smallmouths  calls 
for  minnow  type,  shallow  running  un- 
derwater plugs,  or  surface  plugs 
which  kick  up  a lot  of  fuss.  Cast  these 
along  the  shoreline  and  retreive  them 
slowly.  Don’t  be  in  any  hurry.  For 
largemouth  bass  try  a fly  rod  using 
hair  frogs  or  bugs.  With  casting  or 
spinning  outfits  use  lures  that  ride  the 
surface  and  cause  some  commotion. 
Cast  these  along  the  shoreline  ahead 
of  you  if  you  are  wading  or  towards 
the  shore  if  you’re  boat  fishing.  Slow 
and  easy  does  the  trick.  No  bumpings 
in  the  boat  or  unnecessary  wading 
noises  for  best  results. 

Walleye  fishing  calls  for  location  of 
a good  feeding  site  and  2 to  3 inch 
minnows  suspended  a foot  or  so  above 
the  bottom.  When  you’ve  located 
such  a site  you  can  almost  call  your 
shots  when  fishing  walleye.  Fishing 
for  musky  at  night  calls  for  the  use 
of  big  lures  or  baits  that  are  moving. 
They  should  be  moved  as  soon  as  they 
hit  and  they  should  be  kept  moving. 
Reel  in  all  the  way  and  if  you  happen 
to  have  a musky  following  but  not 
taking  make  a figure  eight  in  the  wa- 
ter with  the  lure.  Sometimes  this  does 
the  trick.  Try  varying  the  speed  of 
your  lure  in  musky  fishing  and  give 
it  plenty  of  action  with  lots  of 
splashes  and  jerks.  Once  you’ve  lo- 
cated one  of  these  tigers,  keep  coming 
back  to  that  spot  until  you  get  him  on. 


COMING — 

TROUT  SEASON  CLOSING — 

Early  next  month— September  6— the  end  of  the  reg- 
ular trout  season  arrives.  Get  your  fishing  done  this 
month  on  those  favorite  streams,  although  again  this 
fall  a number  of  waters  will  be  open  under  extended 
season  regulations. 

CAREFUL  LOOKOUT— 

As  summer  vacation  time  draws  to  a close  for  many 
folks  and  the  Labor  Day  holiday  approaches  remem- 
ber to  follow  all  those  boating  safety  rules.  Heavy 
concentrations  of  boaters  on  many  waters  require  an 
extra  careful  lookout  for  the  careless  operator  who 
could  ruin  both  his  and  your  vacation  with  an  acci- 
dent. And  the  same  fellow  can  be  found  on  every 
highway,  so  drive  carefully  as  well. 

LAKE  ERIE  TRIBUTARIES 

On  August  31  tributary  streams  entering  Lake  Erie 
will  be  closed  to  trout  and  salmon  fishing.  Check  your 
regulations  summary  for  information  on  each  stream 
(page  12)  for  specific  information.  And  start  thinking 
about  those  coho— they’ll  be  showing  up  before  too 
long. 

BASS  BUGGING 

There  are  a lot  of  good  ways  to  catch  bass,  but  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  exciting  is  with  poppers  or  bugs. 
Richard  Williamson  has  written  a story  on  “Bass  Bug- 
ging” for  our  coming  September  issue. 

THE  RIVER  NOBODY  KNOWS 

Jim  Hayes,  who  wrote  “Lake  Arthur”  for  this  issue, 
will  be  back  next  month  with  a story  called  “The 
River  Nobody  Knows.”  It’s  about  some  good  fishing 
he  found  not  far  from  Pittsburgh  in  the  Allegheny. 
Don’t  miss  his  article  or  the  fishing. 
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A Glacial  Lake  Recreated 


LAKE  ARTHUR 


Returning  to  the  dock,  Gene  Scobel  throttled  back  on 
the  outboard  and  said,  “At  least  no  one  can  say  we  should 
have  been  here  yesterday.” 

He  was  right  on  two  counts.  We’d  caught  and  released 
over  a dozen  bass  in  two  hours  of  casting.  And  at  the  lake 
we  were  fishing,  there  are  no  yesterdays.  Not  unless  you 
want  to  go  back  thousands  of  years. 

Lake  Arthur,  in  Butler  County,  is  both  a new  lake  and 
also  an  ancient  one.  It  was  recreated  in  the  basin  of  a 
glacial  lake  which  existed  over  10,000  years  ago,  and 
later  drained  to  become  a vast  marsh. 

Last  July,  I met  Gene  Scobel,  Waterway  Patrolman  for 
Butler  County,  for  a cruise  around  the  3,225  acre  lake. 
It  has  41  miles  of  shoreline,  mostly  grassy  shallows  with 
cattails,  weedbeds  and  brushy  thickets  extending  into  the 
water.  This  makes  it  a natural  for  bass-bugging  or  casting 
surface  plugs. 

Gene  cut  the  outboard  as  we  glided  into  a secluded 
bay.  On  his  second  cast,  the  bass-bug  had  scarcely  plopped 
in  the  water  when  a largemouth  grabbed  it.  Minutes  later, 
I connected  with  another  bass  of  the  same  size.  From 
that  time  on  we  were  into  bass  almost  continuously. 

If  that  sounds  like  great  fishing,  it  was— unless  you  want 
to  talk  about  size.  Four  of  our  bass  ranged  from  12  to 
14  inchers,  and  provided  lively  sport  on  fly  rods.  The  rest 
were  under  a foot  long.  But  we  couldn’t  have  cared  less 
about  size,  because  the  real  story  of  Lake  Arthur  isn’t  in 
what  we  caught  there  last  summer.  It’s  the  fact  that  this 
lake  is  teeming  with  fast-growing  gamefish,  and  in  its 
potential  for  the  future. 

“When  you  create  a new  lake  like  this,  and  fill  it  with 
millions  of  fry  and  fingerlings,  the  results  can  be  really 
explosive,”  Gene  said. 

The  explosion  is  already  beginning.  In  the  spring  of 
1969,  when  the  lake  began  filling,  it  was  stocked  with 

336.000  largemouth  bass,  all  fry  and  fingerlings.  By  last 
summer,  some  of  those  bass  were  showing  up  as  10  to 
14  inchers,  although  the  average  was  5 to  8 inches.  By 
now,  12  to  16  inch  bass  should  be  fairly  plentiful. 

The  original  stocking  also  included  2,600  muskie,  plus 
channel  catfish,  black  crappie,  sunfish,  bluegill,  and  ale- 
wives.  Last  year  the  lake  received  a follow-up  stocking  of 

450.000  bass,  320,000  northern  pike,  and  eight  million 
walleye  fry.  The  muskie  and  northerns  should  begin 
reaching  legal  size  by  1972. 

Lake  Arthur  is  the  crown  jewel  of  Moraine  State  Park, 
the  latter  so-named  because  its  location  marks  the  south- 
ernmost intrusion  of  glaciers  into  Pennsylvania.  About 


by  Jim  Hayes 


14,000  years  ago,  the  last  of  these  glaciers  crunched  to  a 
stop  in  the  area  midway  between  Butler  and  New  Castle. 
The  deposition  of  gravel  it  bulldozed  ahead  of  it  is  called 
a terminal  moraine. 

As  the  glacier  melted,  and  as  water  backed  up  in 
stream  valleys  dammed  by  the  glacier,  two  lakes  began 
forming.  Water  levels  rose  until  the  lakes  overflowed.  At 
points  of  overflow,  water  began  cutting  through  the  basins. 
As  the  breaches  widened  and  deepened,  an  increasing 
volume  of  water  poured  out. 

Four  miles  southwest  of  the  southern  lake,  the  escaping 
deluge  gouged  a 300-foot  deep  canyon  known  as  Slippery 
Rock  Creek  Gorge,  now  the  site  of  McConnel  Mill  State 
Park. 

Over  many  centuries,  the  glacial  lakes  finally  drained, 
leaving  no  trace  of  their  existence  except  a marsh  nestled 
between  rolling  hills.  A stream,  Muddy  Creek,  meandered 
through  the  swamp.  Soil  overburden  and  vegetation  cov- 
ered the  terminal  moraine,  while  postglacial  erosion 
erased  much  evidence  of  what  had  taken  place. 

During  the  1930’s,  Edmund  Watts  Arthur,  a Pittsburgh 
attorney  and  naturalist,  made  a geologic  study  of  the 
Muddy  Creek  drainage.  He  theorized  that  the  marsh  was 
once  the  site  of  a glacial  lake.  Subsequent  studies  con- 
firmed that  there  had  been  not  one  but  two  lakes  con- 
nected by  a spillway. 

After  Mr.  Arthur’s  death,  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy  interested  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  in  developing  an  outdoor  recreation  area  at  the 
site.  In  1960,  plans  were  announced  to  recreate  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  glacial  lakes  and  develop  a state  park. 

Work  on  the  dam  began  in  November  1965.  At  the 
same  time,  work  started  to  clear  land,  relocate  roads,  and 
seal  abandoned  mines  and  oil  wells  to  eliminate  sources  of 
pollution.  The  rock-faced  earthen  dam  was  completed 
in  May  1969.  It  is  42  feet  high  and  1,944  feet  long.  The 
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Author  Jim  Hayes  and  son  Jim  look  over  shoreline  of  Lake 
Arthur  from  a scenic  over  look  at  Pleasant  Valley  Day  use  area 
in  the  top  photo  while  Gene  Scobel  brings  a scrappy  14-inch 
largemouth  to  net  in  photo  directly  above.  Below  Blazing  Star 
flowers  sway  in  the  breeze  near  the  park  as  Hayes  unhooks  a 
foot  long  largmouth,  one  of  several  he  caught. 


park  and  Lake  Arthur  were  dedicated  May  23,  1970. 
Lake  Arthur  is  seven  miles  long,  and  its  shoreline  fol- 
lows the  outline  of  the  basin  of  the  original  glacial  lake. 
It  has  five  coves  and  six  long,  narrow  bays  which  extend 
back  into  the  hills.  From  the  shoreline  at  1,200  feet  eleva- 
tion, forested  hills  rise  to  a uniform  elevation  of  1,400 
feet. 

Evidence  of  the  glacier’s  visit  may  be  viewed  today  at 
the  moraine  a half  mile  west  of  the  lake,  and  at  Jennings 
Blazing  Star  Prairie  five  miles  to  the  northeast. 

Although  the  terminal  moraine  runs  nearly  continuous 
for  many  miles,  it  is  now  discemable  only  in  places, 
notably  where  gravel  has  been  excavated  for  use  in  con- 
struction. In  the  area  west  of  the  lake  it  appears  as  an 
embankment  of  glacial  sand,  rock  and  gravel. 

The  Jennings  nature  reserve  is  situated  in  what  was 
once  the  bed  of  the  upper  glacial  lake.  It  is  noted  for  its 
stand  of  Blazing  Star  flowers  ( Liatris  spicata ) . The  Blaz- 
ing Star  is  a prairie  flower,  rare  in  eastern  U.S.  Thousands 
of  years  ago,  the  prairies  of  the  midwest  and  western 
states  extended  much  farther  east  than  now.  Changes  of 
climate  later  permitted  woodlands  to  take  over  the  eastern 
extensions  of  the  prairies  except  in  isolated  places.  At  the 
Jennings  nature  reserve,  soil  conditions  in  the  bed  of  a 
prehistoric  glacial  lake  have  permitted  the  Blazing  Star 
to  cling  to  its  eastern  foothold. 

For  fishermen  and  boaters,  this  geologic  background 
serves  to  further  enhance  interest  in  Lake  Arthur  and  in 
the  sport  fishery  and  boating  area  developing  there.  One 
reason  the  fish  are  growing  so  fast  is  that  this  is  a rela- 
tively shallow  lake,  averaging  10  feet  deep,  and  is  there- 
fore quite  fertile. 

Compartively  little  of  the  shoreline  is  accessible  except 
by  boat.  This  limits  bank  fishing  to  the  south  shore, 
reached  via  Route  422,  where  youngsters  haul  in  dandy 

continued  on  page  26 
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Been  standing  by  the  sidelines,  spinning  or  cast- 
ing gear  in  hand,  wishing  you  could  join  the  ranks 
of  the  fly  fishing  fraternity?  Afraid  to  try?  Don’t 
be!  Here’s  . . . 

First  Fish 

ON  A FLY  . . . 

...  IN  ONE  EVENING 

by 

S.  R.  Slaymaker , II 


From  the  book:  SIMPLIFIED  FLY  FISHING,  copyright  1969  by 
S.  R.  Slaymaker  II.  Reprinted  here  by  permission  of  Harper  and 
Row,  Publishers.  Available  at  your  local  bookseller  at  $4.95  or 
at  your  library. 


How  To  Take  Your 


You  can  become  a fly  angler  in  about  thirty  minutes. 
I’ve  been  saying  this  to  bait  fishermen  and  the  complete 
beginner  for  many  years,  and  invariably  the  answer  is  a 
disbelieving  laugh.  But  when  given  a chance,  I can  prove 
it  to  each  doubting  Thomas.  Most  equate  fly  angling  with 
hard-to-reach  mountain  streams,  intricate  and  expensive 
equipment,  and  skill  that’s  inborn.  As  we  shall  see,  they  are 
wrong  on  all  counts. 

Unless  you  five  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  largest  metro- 
politan areas  in  the  U.S.A.,  chances  are  very  good  that 
you’re  only  an  hour  or  less  from  prime  fly-fishing  water- 
farm  ponds  teaming  with  scrappy  bluegill,  sunfish,  and 
hard-fighting  largemouth  bass.  Farm  ponds  are  easy  to  find 
and  readily  accessible;  rural  communities  are  girded  by 
them.  The  urban  sprawl  has  even  placed  many  in  big- 
city  suburbs.  According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior’s  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  there  are  over  1,500,- 
000  private  reservoirs  of  under  ten  acres,  the  vast  majority 
of  which  are  stocked  by  the  Service  with  bass  and  blue- 
gills.  Surprisingly,  most  farm  ponds  are  very  lightly  fished. 
Proof  that  pond  owners  welcome  fishermen  is  evident  in 
a report  by  the  Service  revealing  that  32  percent  of  all 
farm  ponds  are  accessible  to  the  public  and  that  a larger 
number  may  be  fished  by  requesting  permission  of  the 
owner.  So  all  you  have  to  do  is  ask. 

Generally  unrealized,  too,  is  the  tremendous  boon  that 
farm  ponds  provide  the  beginning  fly  fisherman.  Shallow 
and  placid,  these  artificial  impoundments  make  perfect 
training  water,  for  they  present  none  of  the  natural  ob- 
stacles common  to  creeks,  rivers,  and  larger  lakes.  Trouble- 
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some  snagging,  then,  is  eliminated.  Since  bluegills  are  so 
quick  to  strike,  fledgling  fly  fishers  are  soon  able  to  de- 
velop enough  skill  with  artificial  flies  to  catch  the  more 
highly  prized  largemouth  bass.  And,  should  a beginner 
be  at  all  self-conscious,  he  is  virtually  assured  of  privacy 
on  private  water.  But  before  visiting  your  first  farm  pond, 
a brief  description  of  elementary  tackle  is  in  order. 

Perhaps  you  have  a fly  rod.  If  so,  use  it  no  matter  what 
the  size.  Should  you  not  have  one,  a IV2  -foot  Fiberglas 
fly  rod  with  medium  action  is  ideal  for  beginning  and  for 
many,  if  not  most  occasions,  throughout  your  angling  life. 
Most  leading  rodmakers  offer  them.  If  your  sporting  goods 
store  does  not  have  any  in  stock,  one  can  quickly  be 
ordered. 

Fly-rod  reels  range  in  size  from  less  than  3 inches  in 
diameter  to  more  than  4 inches.  Pick  one  with  single  ac- 
tion of  314  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  very  important  that  your  line  match  the  rod.  A size 
D floating  line  (level)  will  meet  your  requirements  for  the 
time  being.  You  will  note  that  fly  line  is  much  thicker  and 
heavier  than  ordinary  bait-casting  line  or  spin-casting 
monofilament.  This  precludes  attaching  flies  directly  to  the 
fine;  a nylon  leader  tied  to  the  line  makes  it  possible  to 
affix  the  fly.  Also,  the  gossamer  leader  is  harder  for  fish 
to  detect  than  the  much  heavier  line.  The  leader,  then, 
keeps  the  line  out  of  the  fish’s  view.  You  should  ask  for 
several  4-foot  bugging  leaders  with  no  taper,  3.5-pound 
test.  Extras  are  handy  in  the  event  of  breaking  or  knotting. 

For  your  immediate  purpose  a half  dozen  of  any  kind 
of  artificial  flies  will  do.  Whether  they  are  trout  flies  or 
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bass  bugs  or  wet  flies,  dries  or  nymphs  or  even  plastic  crea- 
tions makes  little  difference.  They  should,  however,  be 
tied  on  small  hooks,  preferably  nothing  larger  than  a No. 
10.  Buy  fingernail  clippers  and  you’re  ready  to  go.  With 
a very  modest  outlay  you  are  ready  to  begin  your  career 
as  a fly  fisherman.  Remember  that  the  rod,  representing  the 
major  amount  of  your  purchase,  will  serve  you  for  years, 
possibly  for  life. 

Farm-pond  bluegills  and  bass  feed  most  actively  during 
long  windless  summer  evenings.  No  longer  vexed  by  bank- 
side  tremors  caused  by  farm  machinery  and  animals,  many 
haunt  shallows  for  smaller  fish,  tiny  tadpoles,  and  frogs. 
Others  rise  from  cool  depths,  where  the  sun’s  blaze  had 
driven  them  earlier,  and  now  they  hover  near  a glassy 
surface  awaiting  hatching  flies,  or  falling  flies  and  insects 


scribed  by  the  crazy  wheeling  of  hungry  swallows.  The 
stage  is  set  for  action. 

So  your  first  pond-prospecting  trip  should  be  timed  for 
arrival  in  a rural  or  semirural  area  by  late  afternoon.  Thus 
there’s  sufficient  opportunity  to  scout  for  farms  with  ponds. 
Also,  on  finding  one,  you  will  have  to  set  up  your  rig- 
after  unhurried  amenities  with  the  landowner.  Ask  him  if 
his  pond  is  stocked  with  bluegills  and  bass.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  will  be.  Then  mention  your  desire  to  learn 
to  fly  fish.  Comment  on  how  the  privacy  of  his  pond  affords 
ideal  training  water,  as  opposed,  say,  to  crowded  public 
water.  You  might  add  that  you  will  return  any  catches 
should  he  want  you  to.  Be  sure  to  stress  that  this  can  be 
done  safely  when  flies  are  used,  as  fish  rarely  swallow 
them  like  live  bait.  Sometimes  a proffered  dollar  bill 
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continued  from  previous  page 

FIRST  FISH 
ON  A FLY 

helps,  but  it  is  rarely  necessary.  The  vast  majority  of  pond 
owners  will  ask  you  in  and  tell  you  to  keep  what  you  catch. 
If  your  luck  is  good,  however,  a few  fish  for  his  pan  are 
often  appreciated.  Above  all,  assure  him  that  you  will 
respect  his  premises.  The  only  pond  I had  trouble  getting 
on  was  one  on  which  a fisherman  had  worn  out  his  wel- 
come by  constant  littering. 

Now  assemble  the  gear  and  familiarize  yourself  with 
its  potential.  Your  rod  will  come  in  two  pieces.  Insert  the 
tip  end  in  the  hollow  section  of  the  butt  piece  (the  fer- 
rule). Be  sure  to  keep  the  line  guides  on  both  rod  sec- 
tions evenly  aligned  so  that  line  will  slide  smoothly  along 
the  entire  rod.  Push,  don’t  twist,  the  sections  together. 

Then  tie  an  end  of  your  line  to  the  spool  in  the  center 
of  your  reel.  With  the  clippers,  trim  ends  protruding  from 
the  knot.  So  as  not  to  kink  or  tangle  line,  crank  the  reel 
handle  slowly  until  all  line  is  transferred  to  the  reel  as  the 
coil  is  rotated. 


spinning  reel.  For  the  fly  line  and  lure  are  not  so  heavy 
as  to  activate  it  and  cause  it  to  feed  out  line  when  it  is 
cast.  So,  unlike  other  reels,  which  do  deliver  line  (thanks 
to  the  heavier  lure ) and  take  it  back  again  on  the  retrieve, 
flv-rod  reels  are  simply  storehouses  for  line.  Line  to  be 
cast  is  stripped  from  the  reel  with  one  hand  while  you  hold 
the  rod  in  the  other.  Slide  line  ahead  of  you  from  the  water 
into  the  air  behind.  Pause,  then  bring  the  rod  forward. 
Near  the  end  of  the  forward  whip  of  the  rod,  release  line 
in  your  hand.  Retrieve  line  simply  by  pulling  it  in  with 
your  line  hand.  Slack  line  is  held  in  coils  or  dropped  at 
your  feet  until  it  is  cast  again. 

Now  grip  the  cork  handle  of  the  rod  in  your  right  hand 
(if  you’re  right-handed;  reverse  if  you’re  a lefty)  and  try 
some  practice  casts— on  the  grass  beside  the  pond,  without 
a fly.  Make  sure  that  the  end  of  the  leader  is  free  of  all 
the  rod  guides  and  that  about  20  feet  of  line  is  stretched 
out  ahead  of  you  on  the  grass  (Fig.  2).  Strip  about  5 feet 
of  line  from  the  reel  and  let  it  drop  at  your  feet.  Holding 
the  uppermost  portion  of  the  slack  line  tightly,  raise  the 
rod  tip,  lifting  line  from  the  ground  (Fig.  3).  With  a 
gradually  accelerated  motion,  swift  enough  to  throw  the 
line  into  the  air  behind  you,  whip  your  rod  back.  Pause 
long  enough  to  permit  the  line,  now  to  your  rear,  to 
straighten  out.  Before  it  touches  ground,  flick  the  rod  for- 
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Now  place  the  reel  in  the  reel  seat  to  the  rear  of  your 
rod’s  handle  and  fasten  it  with  the  sliding  ring  on  the 
reel  seat.  When  you  grip  your  rod,  the  reel  should  be 
suspended  below  it.  Disregarding  the  little  eyelet  on  the 
base  of  the  rod’s  butt  section  (it’s  for  attaching  the  fly 
when  not  in  use),  string  the  line  through  the  rod  guides. 
After  it  has  passed  through  the  end  guide,  knot  it  to  the 
leader’s  looped  end.  For  the  time  being,  use  whatever 
knot  you  find  easiest  to  tie.  This  particular  leader  is  so 
short  that  line  retrieving  will  not  dictate  bringing  the 
leader  through  the  top  guides,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
a longer  trout  leader.  Here  the  nail  knot  is  helpful,  and 
along  with  others,  it  will  be  described  later.  Before  attach- 
ing a fly,  let’s  discover  what  your  fly  rod  is  supposed  to 
do  (Fig.  1). 

If  you  have  fished  with  (or  watched  others  use)  bait- 
casting or  spinning  rigs,  it  is  immediately  obvious  that 
line  is  pulled  from  the  reel  by  the  heavier  bait  when  it  is 
thrown  or  cast.  Featherweight  flies  cannot  propel  the 
heavier  line,  so  fly  casting  is  different.  It  is  really  line 
casting,  as  it  is  your  line  which  has  the  necessary  weight 
to  be  carried  through  the  air  like  a spinning  or  bait-casting 
lure.  The  whipping  action  of  your  rod  powers  the  line 
which,  in  turn,  carries  the  lure. 

Your  reel,  then,  cannot  be  used  like  a bait-casting  or 


ward  again  with  gradually  accelerated  motion  and  simul- 
taneously release  the  slack  line  on  your  left  hand.  The  20 
feet  of  line  in  the  air  will  sail  forward,  carrying  the  extra 
5 feet  of  slack  along.  You  will  have  made  a cast,  then,  ol 
about  25  feet.  Twenty-  to  35-foot  casts  are  standard  under 
most  fly-fishing  conditions. 

That  is  the  basic  procedure  in  fly  casting.  You  need  only 
the  rig  you  have  and  two  hands.  Disregard  the  expert 
who  regales  you  with  long  lectures  on  arm  positioning  and 
wrist  action;  with  practice  you  will  develop  skill,  making 
one  motion  blend  into  the  next.  By  way  of  developing 
proper  timing,  the  simplified  Moviegram  method  of  cast- 
ing in  Chapter  3 will  be  helpful,  but  for  now  try  more 
practice  casts  on  the  grass.  Your  first  few  tries  were  prob 
ably  too  jerky.  Remember,  keep  the  line  in  the  air  from  the 
time  .you  lift  it  from  the  ground  until  your  cast  is  completed 
This  is  easier  to  accomplish  when  you  handle  a minimum 
amount  of  line,  so  don’t  practice  with  any  more  than  IE 
to  20  feet,  laid  out,  and  that  extra  5 feet  of  slack  in  hand 
Just  remember:  pick  up,  whip  back  (but  not  long  enough 
to  let  the  line  touch  down  behind  you),  whip  forward  and 
release  your  slack,  all  in  a gradually  accelerated  motion 
Remember,  too,  that  the  backward  and  forward  move- 
ments of  your  rod  must  be  smooth,  not  jerky.  Practice  or 
the  grass  until  you  can  shoot  your  line,  but  don’t  expect 
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to  make  accurate  casts  right  away.  So  long  as  your  line 
feeds  out  anywhere  in  the  area  ahead,  you  will  be  able  to 
snag  a bluegill. 

Knot  a fly  to  the  end  of  the  leader,  and  trim  away  excess 
leader  with  your  nail  clippers.  After  checking  the  rear  for 
possible  obstructions,  face  the  pond,  and  toss  the  20  feet 
of  line  on  the  water  in  front  of  you.  Strip  off  the  5 feet  of 
slack;  hold  it  in  your  line  hand;  cast  as  before.  On  com- 
pleting the  cast,  don’t  budge  the  fly  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds.  Then  draw  it  in  slowly  with  a hand-twist  retrieve, 
and  with  short  rod-tip  jerks,  coiling  line  in  or  around  your 
line  hand.  Your  fly  should  be  on  or  just  under  the  surface. 
You  are  simulating  a fallen  insect  and  its  subsequent 
struggle  in  or  on  the  water.  No  matter  how  realistic  your 
fly  looks  to  fish,  it  is  the  action  that  will  attract.  You  will 
feel  a breathtaking  thrill  when  the  wake  of  a fish  knifes 
toward  the  fly.  Often  there’s  no  take.  He  may  be  just  look- 
ing it  over,  and  if  this  happens,  stop  the  retrieve.  Let  the 
fly  drift  for  a few  seconds,  then  continue  again  with  short 
jerks.  When  leader  approaches  the  tip  guide,  prepare  to 
cast  again.  Now  it’s  time  to  skid  the  fly  from  the  water 
and  throw  it  into  a high  back  cast  preparatory  to  the  next 
delivery. 

After  fishing  water  dead  ahead,  cast  several  times  slight- 
ly to  the  right,  then  to  the  left.  When  the  area  within  cov- 
ering distance  is  worked,  move  along  the  bank  to  unfished 
water.  If  you  see  a fish  swirl  at  a natural  insect,  cast  to 
him.  Even  if  your  fly  is  a couple  of  yards  off  target,  there’s 
a good  chance  that  he  will  see  its  fall  and  take  it.  Rising 
fish  are  good  prospects,  for  they’re  obviously  on  the  make. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  be  rewarded.  A flash  of  laven- 
der-flecked red-orange,  coupled  with  a gurgling  splash, 
signals  the  strike  of  a bluegill.  A quick  upward  flick  of 
your  rod  should  set  the  hook,  but  you  will  probably  be  too 
stunned  to  strike  back.  Chances  are  it  won’t  matter;  hard- 
hitting bluegills  will  usually  hook  themselves.  The  bare 
2 ounces  of  the  rod’s  weight  will  magnify  the  fish’s  weight, 
especially  when  he  turns  broadside  and  sets  off  on  a long 
curving  run. 

Resist  the  urge  to  give  with  a mighty  haul  and  lift  the 
fish  clear.  Just  keep  the  line  taut  and  your  rod  tip  high, 
and  steadily  retrieve  line  in  your  hand  until  the  fish  nears 
the  bank.  If  you  want  to  release  him,  you  can  often  do  so 
without  touching  him  by  gripping  the  forward  part  of  the 
fly  and  shaking  him  loose.  When  this  doesn’t  work,  some 
anglers  wet  their  hands  (so  as  to  lessen  removal  of  fishes’ 
protective  slime;  others  don’t  feel  that  hand-wetting  is 
necessary)  and  grasp  them  from  underneath,  holding 
them  in  the  middle  by  thumb  and  forefinger.  Guard 
against  touching  the  prickly  dorsal  fin.  When  unhooking 


jaw  with  thumb  and  forefinger. 

Should  bankside  casting  yield  little  action,  there’s  an- 
other method  which  is  sure-fire— bankside  trolling. 

I hit  on  this  method  as  a substitute  for  casting  when 
instructing  five-  to  eight-year-olds  in  fly  fishing.  My  pur- 
pose was  to  enable  them  to  hook  fish  without  casting. 
This  could  wait  until  action  had  whetted  their  appetites 
for  practice. 

The  children  were  taught  to  toss  out  their  lines,  point- 
ing rods  towards  the  pond  and  walking  its  perimeter, 
trolling  their  flies  behind.  When  the  flies  slipped  diag- 
onally into  the  bank,  the  children  were  instructed  in  re- 
trieving the  line,  preparatory  to  throwing  it  out  again. 

This  is  the  simplest  approach  to  lure  presentation,  and 
it  worked.  Scrappy  bluegills  struck  with  wild  abandon.  Of 
course,  there  were  many  misses,  but  these  afforded  instan- 
taneous excitement,  and  the  likely  promise  of  more  strikes 
that  might  result  in  a hooked  fish.  The  children  were  kept 
in  a high  state  of  excitement,  and  you  will  be,  too,  for 
even  the  most  jaded  adult  can’t  fail  to  thrill  at  the  darting, 
plunging  antics  of  a hooked  bluegill,  whose  bright  flanks 
can  pump  your  featherweight  rod  with  a vengeance  that 
belies  his  small  size. 

In  the  evening  ( and  in  early  morning,  also  a prime  feed- 
ing period),  walk-trolling  rarely  fails  to  produce.  The 
reason:  your  fly  is  close  to  the  shoreline  most  of  the 
time,  and  this  is  where  bass  do  their  heavy  feeding.  In 
shallows  it’s  easier  for  them  to  trap  frogs,  fish  and  insects. 
You  must  remember,  though,  that  footfalls  along  the 
bank  can  spook  shore-hugging  bass  ahead,  so  tread  softly, 
as  far  in  from  the  bank  as  possible. 

You  won’t  get  much  casting  practice,  but  engraved  on 
your  mind’s  eye  for  all  time  to  come  will  be  unclouded 
memories  of  a blur  of  olive-white,  an  echoing  crash  of 
white  water  surrounding  a glistening  bass,  airborne  in  fad- 
ing twilight.  Even  the  dogged  fight  of  the  bluegill  pales 
against  those  jolting  high  jumps  of  the  largemouth.  The 
average  farm-pond  size  is  10  to  14  inches,  but  2-footers  of 
5 and  6 pounds  are  not  uncommon.  Should  you  tangle 
with  a granddaddy,  try  to  contain  yourself  enough  to  give 
him  as  much  line  as  he’ll  take.  Then  bring  him  in  as  far  as 
he  will  let  you.  When  he  runs  again,  surrender  line  and 
so  on  until  he  tires  enough  for  you  to  beach  him  by  reach- 
ing down  and  picking  him  up  by  his  lower  jaw.  This  pro- 
cedure is  known  as  playing  the  fish. 

It  doesn’t  matter  if  trolling  the  bank  robs  you  of  casting 
experience,  for  the  resulting  action  will  get  you  hooked  on 
flies.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  live  bait— or  the  idea  of  it, 
if  you’ve  never  used  it— will  set  in.  Eventually,  casting 
will  take  care  of  itself,  and  in  the  meantime,  you  will 


bass,  you  can  hold  them  more  easily  by  grasping  the  lower  have  become  a fly  fisherman. 

Rods,  Reels 
Have  Lowest 
Price  Increases 

In  the  five-year  period  1963-67,  facturers  figures  for  the  years  1963  and 
the  prices  paid  by  fishermen  for  al-  1967  shows  that  the  average  retail 
most  everything  increased  by  nearly  value  of  a rod  increased  from  $7.50 
10  per  cent.  Two  exceptions  were  to  $7.95  in  that  five-year  span,  a rise 
domestic  fishing  rods  and  reels  accord-  of  45  cents  or  6 per  cent.  Average 
ing  to  the  Fisherman’s  Information  retail  value  of  a domestic  reel  rose 
Bureau.  from  $9.95  to  $10.25,  an  increase  of 

Analysis  of  U.S.  Census  of  Manu-  30  cents  or  3 per  cent. 

■ 
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Should  you  buy  a two  bladed  prop  or  One  with  three  blades? 
What  about  cupped  propellers?  Are  aluminum  propellers  better 
than  bronze?  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  diameter  and 


pitch?  What  does  each  do? 

It’s  all  part  of  the  things  you  have  to  know  to.  . . 

PICK 

the  Right 

PROP 

by  Wayne  Hey  man 

Selecting  the  right  propeller  for  your  outboard  engine 
is  simple— if  you  know  the  difference  between  the  various 
types  and  designs.  If  you  don’t,  stay  away  from  those 
shelves!  A hit-or-miss  selection  will  probably  result  in  a 
wrong  choice  and  choosing  the  wrong  prop  for  your  boat- 
ing requirements  can  cause  poor  engine  performance, 
wasted  fuel  or  serious  engine  damage. 

To  understand  how  this  can  happen,  let’s  take  a look  at 
how  a propeller  works.  In  simple  terms,  a propeller  is  like 
a water  pump  without  a housing,  and  it  pumps  tons  of 
water  by  pulling  it  in  from  the  blade’s  leading  edge  and 
ejecting  it  sternward  in  the  form  of  a constant  spiralling 
thrust  which  propels  the  craft  forward. 

How  much  water  that  propeller  “pumps”  depends  prin- 
cipally on  two  factors:  diameter  and  pitch.  Diameter  is  the 
circle  scribed  by  the  blade  tips,  and  this  measurement 
is  what  determines  how  much  water  the  wheel  will  move, 
while  pitch— the  degree  at  which  the  blades  are  angled— 
determines  the  speed  at  which  it  moves  that  water. 

Pitch  is  also  the  theoretical  distance  the  prop  is  sup- 
posed to  travel  through  water  in  one  revolution  minus  any 
slippage.  A 10-inch  pitch,  for  example,  assumes  the  prop 
will  move  ahead  10  inches  as  it  completes  one  full  turn. 
Under  actual  running  conditions,  slippage  may  average 
about  20%  to  35%  if  the  prop  matches  both  engine  and 
operating  conditions.  If  not,  slippage  may  climb  60%  to 
80%. 

If  your  engine’s  propeller  matches  your  craft’s  present 
operating  requirements,  the  tachometer  reading  will  be 
approximately  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer  when  the  engine  is  operated  at  full  throttle. 
Check  your  owner’s  service  manual  for  correct  specifica- 
tion at  full  throttle  engine  operation. 

Any  full  throttle  tach  reading  significantly  above  or 


below  the  engine’s  peak  r.p.m.  range  indicates  a change  in 
props.  For  instance,  a tach  reading  that  shows  3000  r.p.m., 
when  engine  spec’s  specify  4500  r.p.m.  at  full  throttle,  in- 
dicates you  should  switch  to  a prop  with  less  pitch  to  in- 
crease the  engine’s  power  efficiency.  If  the  engine  revs  to 
5500  r.p.m.,  then  you  should  switch  to  a prop  with  more 
pitch. 

The  rule  to  follow  is  simple:  if  r.p.m.  is  too  high— in- 
crease pitch.  If  too  low— reduce  pitch. 

The  greater  the  pitch,  the  more  bite  the  blades  take 
into  water.  Small  horsepower  engines  (up  to  10  hp),  fitted 
with  an  over-pitched  prop  can’t  generate  sufficient  torque 
to  turn  the  blades  fast  so  less  pitch  is  generally  required 
for  lightweight  engines.  Large-horsepower  engines  can 
produce  too  much  torque,  so  generally  they  require  more 
pitch  to  keep  the  crankshaft  from  turning  beyond  its  max- 
imum safe  r.p.m.  range. 

The  amount  of  pitch  required  also  depends  on  the  type 
of  boating  operation  involved.  A lightweight  engine  might 
possibly  require  more  than  normal  pitch  if  the  craft  is  too 
lightly  loaded,  while  the  larger  outboard  engine  might 
need  less  pitch  when  hauling  heavy  loads. 

As  a rule,  the  propeller  with  a big  diameter  and  shallow 
pitch  is  designed  to  handle  heavy  loads.  Reduce  diameter 
and  increase  the  pitch,  and  you  get  a speed  prop.  Com- 
promise all  these  factors,  and  you  get  an  all-purpose  prop. 

A prop’s  diameter  is  as  important  as  pitch.  But  when 
choosing  the  right  diameter  the  outboard  owner  must  limit 
the  selection  of  the  wheel’s  width  to  the  amount  of  clear- 
ance between  the  blades’  tips  and  the  lower  unit’s  anti- 
cavitation plate. 

This  factor  is  known  as  “clearance  safety.”  Any  boat 
owner  who  stretches  diameter  up  to  the  last  fraction  of  an 
inch  risk  damaging  the  blade  tips  against  the  lower  hous- 
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ing  unit  during  high-speed  operation.  Boating  safety  en- 
gineers recommend  a minimum  clearance  of  at  least  two 
inches  between  the  tips  of  the  blade  and  the  anti-cavita- 
tion plate. 

If  the  engine  indicates  it  needs  more  propeller  diam- 
eter, but  you’re  limited  by  clearance  safety,  you  can  solve 
the  problem  of  more  “blade  area”  by  switching  from  a two- 
bladed  prop  to  one  with  three  blades. 

How  important  is  diameter?  Theoretically,  optimum 
propeller  performance  is  achieved  by  imparting  a lesser 
acceleration  to  a larger  mass  of  water.  In  other  words,  the 
best  propeller  design  for  your  outboard  engine  would  be 
one  with  a large  diameter  revolving  at  a low  rate  of  speed 
but  we’ve  already  seen  that  clearance  safety  limits  the  size 
of  propeller  proportion.  Another  factor  is  that  all  two- 
cycle  outboard  engines,  regardless  of  size,  are  designed  to 
run  at  full  throttle  and  at  a rated  r.p.m.  range.  Despite 
these  limitations,  the  outboard  owner  can  still  find  a com- 
promise between  pitch  and  diameter  for  achieving  opti- 
mum engine  performance. 

Propeller  selection  charts,  obtainable  at  most  marine 
dealer  shops,  can  make  the  search  a lot  simpler,  but  don’t 
rely  entirely  on  these  charts  to  furnish  the  ideal  propeller 
for  your  outboard  engine.  These  charts,  like  everything 
else  connected  with  propeller  selection,  are  based  on  an 
average  boat  with  an  average  load.  New  or  unusual  hull 
designs  might  make  it  necessary  to  disregard  the  charts  al- 
together. 

Start  by  selecting  a prop  recommended  on  the  chart 
for  the  length  craft  you  have,  its  approximate  weight,  the 
engine’s  rated  horsepower,  and  the  conditions  you  intend 
to  operate  under.  Most  marine  dealers  keep  a variety  of 
try-out  props  available  for  making  test  runs. 


Size  of  craft,  load,  operating  conditions,  and  hull  design  should  be  con- 
sidered when  picking  a prop  and  nicked  and  bent  props  should  be  replaced. 
Prop  rebuilding  is  a job  for  someone  who  knows  what  he’s  doing.  One 
good  idea  if  you  operate  in  areas  where  prop  damage  occurs  frequently 
is  to  own  at  least  two  of  the  proper  props.  When  one  is  damaged  it  can 
be  sent  away  for  rebuilding  and  you  can  still  continue  boating.  Below 
you  can  see  the  difference  in  pitch.  Theoretically  the  eight  inch  pitch 
would  pull  a heavier  load  while  the  25  inch  pitch  would  propel  the  craft 
at  a higher  speed. 


All  test  runs  should  be  made  at  full  throttle  with  a tach- 
ometer. Your  owner’s  service  manual  lists  the  correct  safe 
r.p.m.  range  for  the  engine,  and  the  tach  reading  should 
neither  exceed  nor  fall  below  this  recommendation. 

If  the  tach  reading  is  higher,  then  choose  the  next 
highest  pitched  wheel  listed  on  the  chart.  If  the  engine  is 
turning  less  than  manual  spec’s,  select  a prop  with  less 
pitch. 

Any  outboard  engine  that  operates  far  below  or  above 
its  recommended  r.p.m.  range  puts  an  excessive  strain  on 
the  internal  revolving  parts.  This  can  cause  excessive  fuel 
loss,  poor  performance,  and  possible  engine  damage. 

When  selecting  a propeller,  a full  throttle  tach  reading 
is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  engine  is  operating 
at  the  recommended  safe  r.p.m.  range.  Most  power  boats 
are  equipped  with  these  instruments,  but  if  yours  isn’t, 
you  can  probably  borrow  or  rent  one  from  most  marine 
service  dealers. 

All  full  throttle  tach  testing  should  be  made  during  ac- 
tual shakedown  cruises— not  with  the  engine  in  a test 
tank,  but  under  running  conditions  with  all  equipment 
aboard.  It  might  be  necessary  to  make  a number  of  runs  if 
a series  of  blades  are  to  be  selected  for  various  boating 
operations.  Extremely  slow  trolling  speeds  will  require  a 
“slow”  blade,  one  with  less  pitch,  while  high-speed  opera- 
tions will  require  a “fast”  blade,  one  with  more  pitch  to 
keep  the  engine  from  racing. 

Pitch  selection  is  somewhat  like  shifting  gears  in  a car: 
high  pitch,  like  high  gear,  is  for  speed,  while  low  pitch, 
like  low  gear,  is  for  pulling  power  at  a slow  rate  of  speed. 

So  far  as  the  number  of  blades  is  concerned,  the  two- 

continued  on  page  27 
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If  you’re  an  outdoorsman  who  recog- 
nizes the  litter  problem  disposable  bot- 
tles and  cans  are  creating  then  perhaps 
this  handy  idea  from  another  outdoors- 
man  is  worth  the  small  cost  and  short 
amount  of  time  it  will  take  to  make  it. 
And  best  of  all  you’ll  be  able  to  ..  . 


DISPENSE 

WITH 

DISPOSABLE 

CONTAINERS 


by  DON  SHINER 


When  you  get  dry-eyed,  headachy  and  parch-mouthed 
during  a sunny  day  of  angling  on  a mirror  smooth  lake,  it’s 
time  to  pause  for  a refreshing  drink  of  ice-cold  coffee  or 
lemonade!  Short  of  a lunker  bass  suddenly  belting  your 
lure,  nothing  can  put  new  zest  into  your  outing  better  than 
a cool  beverage  sipped  slowly  while  you  are  relaxed  on 
a shady  bank.  A few  sips,  coupled  to  several  moments  of 
rest,  and  you’re  good  as  new,  ready  to  get  down  to  the 
real  essence  of  the  trip— catching  a few  fish  for  the  pan. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  drink  water  from  a lake  or  stream 
unless  it  has  been  tested  by  some  reputable  agency  and 
found  free  of  contamination.  On  the  other  hand,  water 
carried  in  a sun  warmed  metal  canteen  is  not  most  fisher- 
men’s idea  of  a refreshing  thirst  quencher.  Nor  can  I 
honestly  recommend  taking  along  alcohol  or  pop  bever- 
ages, even  though  these  might  be  packed  in  an  ice  chest, 
unless  the  angler  TAKES  EVERY  EMPTY  CAN  OR 
BOTTLE  BACK  HOME.  Empties  scattered  promiscuous- 
ly on  the  banks  are  real  eye  sores  and  are  the  cause  for 
posting  of  much  land. 

So  why  not  use  a good  old  thermos  jug?  Make  a 
carrying  case  for  the  size  vacuum  bottle  you  own  and 
loop  to  your  belt.  This  way  your  beverage  can  be  carried 
conveniently  during  all  sort  of  outdoor  activities.  The 
vacuum  bottle  will  keep  the  beverage  hot  or  cold,  de- 
pending on  its  original  temperature  when  filled,  for  most 
of  the  day. 

I personally  have  carried  a vacuum  bottle  in  this  man- 
ner for  a number  of  years  and  can  attest  to  its  value  dur- 
ing hot  weather  bass  fishing  and  cold  wintery  ice-jigging 
outings. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

STEPS 


First  cut  out  a piece  of  canvas  to  the  size  of  the  bottle,  then  punch  a series 
of  holes  along  the  edges  for  the  grommets.  Next  rivet  a belt  loop  to  the  can- 
vas material,  cut  out  a wooden  circle  the  size  of  the  thermos  to  be  used,  and 
tack  the  bottom  edge  to  the  wood  bottom.  Run  lacing  through  the  grommets, 
insert  the  container  and  snug  up.  You’re  ready  to  go 


To  make  this  vacuum  bottle  carrier  you  will  need  the 
following  materials : 

1—  piece  of  canvas  or  leather 

size  9 x 12-inches 
14— grummets  (eyelets) 

10— upholstery  tacks 

2—  rivets 

1— piece  of  soft  pine  wood 

1— shoe  lace 

First  measure  the  diameter,  circumference  and  length 
of  the  bottle  you  intend  to  carry  astream.  Cut  a circle,  of 
this  diameter,  from  the  soft  pine  block.  This  serves  as  the 
base  of  the  canvas  carrier.  Next  cut  the  canvas  material  to 
the  length  and  circumference  of  the  bottle.  The  size  can- 
vas mentioned  in  the  material  list  will  cover  a pint  vacuum 
bottle  very  nicely. 

Fold  the  edges  of  the  canvas,  then  punch  and  crimp  a 
series  of  grummets  on  each  side  to  accommodate  a shoe 
lace.  Use  the  upholstery  tacks  to  fasten  the  canvas  to  the 
soft  pine  cut  out.  Rivet  a belt  loop  in  place.  Then  insert 
the  vacuum  bottle  and  lace  the  carrier  to  hold  it  firmly  in 
place. 

When  fitted  to  your  belt,  the  bottle  will  rarely  interfere 
with  your  body  movements.  Maneuver  down  a steep  bank, 
flip  a plug  into  a shady  cove  or  net  a scrappy  bass,  and 
short  of  falling  directly  on  a rock,  the  bottle  will  with- 
stand considerable  abuse  without  breaking.  And  then 
with  stainless  steel  inserts  will  even  stand  the  falls. 

Best  part  of  this  fishing  accessory  is  the  role  it  plays  in 
providing  that  refreshing  pause  while  eliminating  that 
disposable  can  or  bottle  you  might  otherwise  be  carrying. 

And  don’t  forget  this  “vacuum  canteen”  next  winter.  It 
will  be  especially  welcome  then. 
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Every  fisherman  has  his  favorite  bass-catcher  and  an  as- 
sortment of  other  lures  which  he  probably  never  uses.  But 
on  a hot  summer  afternoon  when  the  lunkers  retreat  to 
their  hiding  places  among  the  debris  and  plants  or  on 
those  days  when  you  cant  seem  to  make  a cast  without 
getting  hung  up,  try  popping  the  pads  by  ..  . 

FISHING  THE 


by  Tom  Fegely 


Probably  every  true-blue  bass  fisherman  in  Pennsylvania 
carries  in  his  tackle  box  an  assortment  of  lures  to  make  a 
worm  dunker  shake  his  head  in  disbelief.  And  if  you  look 
closely  at  the  myriad  shapes,  sizes  and  colors  contained 
therein,  I’m  sure  a rubber  frog  of  one  style  or  another  will 
turn  up. 

Now  I’m  not  speaking  for  everyone  of  course,  but  I’ll 
bet  many  of  these  artificial  amphibians  have  never  touched 
water.  But  when  the  sun’s  path  reaches  the  high  points  of 
its  arc,  that  seldom  used  creature  can  increase  your  fish- 
ing hours  by  enabling  you  to  work  those  plant  and  debris 
infested  spots  where  the  big  ones  tend  to  rest  without 
constantly  getting  snagged.  That  is  if  you  have  the  right 
frog. 

Actually  I can’t  take  all  the  credit  for  realizing  the  full 
potential  of  the  snagproof  frog.  My  next  door  neighbor, 
Charlie  Heidecker,  on  a weekend  trip  to  his  Pocono  Moun- 
tain cabin  on  Lake  Tinkwig  taught  me  a few  things. 
Tinkwig  offers  ideal  conditions  for  using  the  rubber,  snag- 
proof frog.  The  west  end  of  the  lake  consists  largely  of 
open  water  but  the  shallow  center  supports  heavy  growths 
of  water  willow,  extending  three  feet  or  more  above  the 
surface  and  closing  off  pockets  of  open  water  to  boats  and 
canoes.  Here  and  there  skeletons  of  large  trees  and  stumps 
penetrate  the  water’s  surface. 


Charlie  Heidecker  (left) 
tosses  snagproof  frog  into 
lilly  covered  area  of  pond 
where  big  bass  lurk.  It’s 
places  like  this  and  at 
Lake  Towhee  in  Bucks 
County  (below)  that  it’s 
really  effective.  Weedless 
characteristic  is  clearly 
evident  in  photo  above- 
note  location  of  hooks. 
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Surrounding  these  islands  and  extending  well  in  toward 
shore  are  heavy  growths  of  water  lily,  spatterdock  and 
pickerel  weed.  In  some  places  only  a small  path  remains 
open  between  the  lilies  spreading  out  from  shore  and  those 
in  the  center.  Needless  to  say,  a vast  area  of  good  bass 
territory  is  covered  by  vegetation  and  debris,  thereby 
branding  it  “off  limits”  to  many  weekend  anglers. 

OPEN  WATER  TO  CLOSED  WATER 

We  spent  most  of  the  morning  fishing  a four-inch 
Rapala  in  the  open  water.  Charlie  connected  first  on  a 16 
inch  largemouth  and  I followed  up  with  a 14  incher 
minutes  later.  After  the  quick  flurry  of  activity  things 
calmed  down.  That  is  until  we  tied  on  the  rubbery,  green 
frog. 

About  10:00  we  navigated  the  old  yellow  canoe  in 
among  the  water  willow  and  fillies  to  a spot  so  choked 
with  vegetation  it  seemed  like  we  could  get  out  and  walk. 
The  shallow  appearance,  however,  was  deceiving  since 
a quick  check  with  the  paddle  couldn’t  touch  bottom.  Here 
and  there  white  and  yellow  blossoms  poked  out  of  the  pads 
along  with  the  purple  spikes  of  the  pickerel  weed.  An 
igloo-shaped  beaver  lodge  rose  from  amidst  the  willows. 
All  was  silent  except  the  redwings  and  kingbirds  cavort- 
ing after  insects  among  the  watery  growths  and  the 


peculiar  snapping  sounds  emanating  from  the  lily  pads. 

“They’re  in  here,”  barked  Charlie.  “Hear  that”?  He 
vent  on  to  explain  that  bass  often  feed  upon  the  small 
lodules  growing  on  the  water  lily  stems.  (Evidence  of 
his  was  later  found  in  the  stomachs  of  our  catches.) 
When  they  take  them  the  “sucking”  noise  occurs. 

I snapped  off  the  Rapala  and  proceeded  to  tie  on  the 
■ubber  frog.  Not  bothering  to  search  my  disorganized 
:aclde  box  for  the  clippers,  I removed  the  excess  leader 
vith  a knife,  cutting  it  closer  to  the  knot  than  I had 
alanned— a move  that  I would  later  regret. 

We  cast  the  wierd  looking  lures  in  opposite  directions, 
mconcerned  with  the  debris,  stumps,  pads,  trees,  slimy 
ilgae  and  other  natural  obstacles. 

NATURAL  FEEL,  DUAL  HOOK 

The  particular  frog  we  used  is  composed  of  a soft, 
lexible,  hollow  body  which  surrounds  the  shank.  A pair 
)f  number  six  hooks  emerge  at  the  base  of  the  body  and 
)end  up  at  an  angle  over  either  side  of  the  lower  back.  A 


pair  of  legs  extend  out  the  rear.  No  “weedless  hook” 
guard  is  needed  due  to  the  lure’s  design. 

Because  it  seldom  snares,  a variety  of  tricks  can  be 
used  to  make  the  frog  act  natural  and  get  the  attention  of 
an  angry  bass. 

Tossing  it  across  a protruding  stump,  Charlie  coaxed 
the  yellow-eyed  lure  up  the  stump  and  belly  flopped  it 
into  an  open  pocket.  After  letting  it  rest  there  a short 
while,  he  moved  it  across  the  pads  with  a jerking  motion 
mimicking  the  swimming  pattern  of  a five  frog.  About 
ten  feet  from  the  canoe  water  churned  and  the  frog  disap- 
peared. After  a moments  hesitation,  Charlie  tried  to  set  the 
hook  and  yanked  the  lure  right  out  of  the  fish’s  mouth  and 
into  the  canoe.  The  action  had  begun. 

Rowing  to  another  spot  I picked  out  a bathtub  sized 
patch  of  water  and  let  fly.  No  sooner  had  the  lure  rippled 
the  surface  when  it  disappeared.  I set  the  hook.  It  was 
now  that  I learned  and  had  re-emphasized  a few  lessons 
in  pad  fishing. 

One,  bass  won’t  run  and  fight  in  the  pads  as  they  will 
in  open  water.  Upon  striking,  they’ll  dive  and  tangle  the 
fine  in  the  water  lily  stems  and  other  debris.  You’ve  got 
to  get  the  boat  to  the  fish,  not  visa  versa. 

Two,  maneuverability  within  the  vegetation  is  some- 
what easier  in  a canoe  than  in  a boat.  However,  you  can 
stand  up  and  control  your  rod  better  in  a boat— if  you  can 
get  to  the  fish.  Three,  your  partner  had  better  be  able  to 
manipulate  the  rig  with  one  hand  and  use  the  net  with 
the  other.  If  he  can’t,  you’re  in  trouble. 

My  rod  tip  touched  the  water  as  the  lunker  went  under 
the  canoe.  Charlie  reached  for  the  fine  just  as  it  shot  from 
the  churning  water,  minus  fish  and  frog.  That’s  when  I 
regretted  not  taking  the  extra  few  seconds  to  tie  the  frog 
and  allow  a little  extra  leader  on  the  knot.  For  someone 
who’s  spent  many  hours  at  the  heavy  end  of  a rod,  this 
lesson  was  the  most  embarrassing.  I not  only  lost  a prize 
fish  but  a rubber  frog  too. 

MAKE  IT  ACT  NATURAL 

There’s  no  set  technique  for  fishing  the  snagproof  frog. 
Its  ability  to  move  freely  allows  you  to  fish  in  the  closed 
places  where  the  big  ones  spend  the  hot  afternoons.  Mak- 
ing it  act  as  close  to  the  movements  of  a living  frog  has 
proven  best.  This  means  allowing  it  to  rest  several  seconds 
after  hitting  the  water  then  bringing  it  back  with  a twitch- 
ing motion  of  the  rod  tip.  As  it  crosses  the  openings  be- 
tween the  pads  it’s  wisest  to  let  the  frog  rest  and  then  jerk 
it  to  raise  bubbles  and  make  noise.  Often  a wake  will 
be  detected  behind  the  lure  as  a curious  largemouth 
spots  the  boat  and  retreats.  Don’t  give  up  too  early,  I’ve 
hooked  them  next  to  the  canoe  already. 

A small  sinker  inside  the  frog  gives  it  enough  weight 
for  a good  cast.  This  can  be  increased  though  by  submerg- 
ing the  lure  and  squeezing  it,  thereupon  filling  it  with 
water.  This  makes  the  frog  heavier  and  adds  extra  distance 
to  the  cast. 

SIX  FROM  THE  PADS 

Despite  the  eventful  but  unsuccessful  beginning,  we 
hauled  six  largemouths  from  the  “jungle”  before  the 

continued  on  page  27 
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MOSTLY  SENIORS 

■ While  checking  sucker  fishermen  on  a beautiful  warm 
sunny  day  in  Southern  York  County  last  March,  the  senior 
fishermen  were  taking  advantage  of  the  weather— the 
average  age  of  the  fishermen  checked  was  73.3  years! 

Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  F.  HARTLE  (York  County) 

OUTDOOR  FAMILIES? 

■ At  fundamentals  of  fishing  classes  last  winter  a teacher 
pointed  out  that  of  the  twenty-one  students,  eleven  were 
from  divorced  families.  While  all  this  ecology,  environ- 
ment, equal  rights  etc.  is  quite  important,  perhaps  a little 
more  time  spent  by  families  together  in  the  outdoors  is  as 
equally  important. 

Waterways  Patrolman  STEPHEN  A.  SHABBICK  (Wyoming  County) 


TOW  TRUCK  TO  RESCUE 

■ My  wife  and  I were  headed  for  a banquet  when  the 
State  car  broke  down.  Luckily  it  happened  in  front  of  a 
garage.  The  man  at  the  garage  graciously  offered  to  give 
us  a lift.  This  was  the  first  time  my  wife  and  I ever  at- 
tended a banquet  in  a tow  truck! 

Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  E.  ANSELL  (Mercer  County) 


. . I’VE  FINALLY  OUTSMARTED  THE  WARDEN 
WITH  MY  ELECTRIC  WORM  . . .” 
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EXTRA  LOAD 

■ It  is  amazing  to  learn  of  the  various  companies  and 
people  who  are  in  one  way  or  another  affected  by  the 
opening  of  our  Pennsylvania  Trout  season.  For  example 
last  spring  before  trout  season  opened  I received  a tele- 
phone call  from  a pleasant  lady  who  wanted  to  know  if 
I could  please  tell  her  when  the  opening  of  the  trout 
season  would  be.  As  I gave  her  the  information  she  told  me 
she  was  with  the  telephone  Company  and  they  needed 
the  information  to  prepare  for  the  extra  load  that  would 
be  on  the  telephone  system  then.  I always  knew  opening 
day  placed  an  extra  burden  and  long  hours  on  sporting 
good  dealers,  service  stations  and  lodging  places  but  I was 
astonished  to  learn  the  telephone  companies  had  to  make 
additional  preparation  also. 
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Norman  W.  Sickles,  Supervisor  Region  I (Franklin  County) 


CAT  CATCHER? 


■ Jim  Hetrick  of  St.  Marys,  while  testing  the  action  of 
his  newly  tied  jigs  in  his  bathtub,  was  very  much  sur- 
prised when  his  pet  cat,  watching  the  action  of  the  jig, 
dove  into  the  water  to  attack  it.  Jim  says  that  the  cat 
missed  the  jig  but  splashed  water  everywhere.  He  says 
he  could  hardly  wait  to  test  it  on  a big  walleye. 

Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 

NEVER  TOO  OLD 

■ Checking  over  the  student  questionnaires  for  the  Fun- 
damentals of  Fishing  Schools,  I found  one  that  greatly  in- 
terested me.  It  was  sent  by  McKean  County  WWP  Wil- 
liams. A Mr.  W.  Heimer  of  Port  Allegheny  had  attended 
the  school.  He  listed  his  age  as  80.  He  must  be  one  fisher- 
man who  feels  he’s  never  too  old  to  leam  more  about  j 
America’s  greatest  family  participation  sport.  I hope  he  at 
least  picked  up  a tip  or  two  that  helps. 

CLOYD  W.  HOLLEN,  Asst.  Supervisor  (Region  1) 

HEADLIGHTS  INSTEAD 


■ While  on  motorboat  patrol  late  one  Saturday  night  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  I spotted  a boat  coming  toward 
the  dock  without  displaying  any  bow  lights.  When  the 
boat  came  to  the  dock  I identified  myself  and  proceeded 
to  inspect  his  boat.  Upon  completion  of  the  inspection  a 
summons  was  issued  and  the  boat  operator  began  to 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER?1 


shout  and  holler  rather  loudly.  He  proceeded  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  been  on  the  river  for  30  years  and  that  he  did 
not  need  these  lights  and  that  the  Commission  did  not 
know  a thing  about  motorboating.  If  they  did,  he  said, 
they  would  certainly  know  that  the  red  and  green  re- 
quired lights  do  not  show  enough  light  to  let  you  see 
where  you  are  going  and  that  if  we  were  not  so  stupid 
we  would  require  automobile  lights  instead.  Makes  one 
wonder  how  many  other  boaters  and  so  called  “boating 
experts”  do  not  know  the  purpose  of  the  combination  red 
and  green  lights  on  a motorboat.  As  I left  I suggested  he 
attend  a boating  safety  course. 

Waterways  Patrolman  JOHN  E.  STEPANSKI  (Dauphin  County) 

LAND  OF  LAKES! 

■ A family  on  a Sunday  ride  in  Northern  Wayne  County 
could  see  the  following  most  beautiful  sights:  The  Lack- 
awaxen  River,  Prompton  Dam,  Keen  Pond,  Lake  Ladore, 
Elk  Lake,  White  Oak  Pond,  Hankins  Pond,  Pleasant 
Mount  Fish  Hatchery,  Belmont  Lake,  Lake  Lorain,  In- 
dependence Lake,  Bone  Lake,  Big  and  Little  Hickory, 
Spruce  Lake,  Coxton  Lake,  Wrighters  Lake,  Lake  Como, 
Upper  and  Lower  Twin  Lakes,  Snow  Hill  Lake,  Adams 
Pond,  Delaware  River,  Union  Lake,  Indian  Head  Lake, 
Little  Equinunk  and  Big  Equinunk  Creek,  Duck  Harbor 
Pond,  Rose  Pond,  Alder  Marsh  Creek,  Dyberry  Creeks  and 
then  back  home  having  only  driven  a little  over  100  miles 
from  Honesdale.  And  they  would  have  seen  only  one 
third  of  this  land  of  lakes! 

Waterways  Patrolman  H.  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne  County) 

THANKS  FOR  ARREST 

■ While  assisting  with  the  Cane  Pole  Program  in  Blair 
County  last  summer  Deputy  Patterson  and  I were  ap- 
proached by  a man  who  wanted  to  know  if  we  remem- 
bered him.  We  could  not  recall  him,  so  he  mentioned  a 
town  and  particular  stream.  I had  arrested  him  for  a 
violation  of  the  fish  law.  He  shook  hands  and  thanked  us 
for  treating  him  like  a gentleman  on  that  past  occasion, 
and  then  took  a subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Waterways  Patrolman  ANTHONY  MURAWSKI  (Cambria  County) 

GIFT  FOR  SOMEONE 

■ Pat  McGraw  tells  me  he  was  fishing  on  the  first  day 
last  year  with  a couple  of  friends.  They  had  a friendly 
bet  on  who  would  come  up  with  the  most  fish.  The  weath- 
er was  not  any  too  good  and  the  trout  were  not  cooper- 
ating too  well.  After  dinner  the  fellas  all  came  back  to 
the  car  and  called  it  quits  for  the  day  and  the  proud  win- 
ner produced  seven  nice  trout.  Everyone  was  busy  putting 
gear  in  the  car  and  the  winner  was  taking  off  his  vest  and 
creel.  There  was  a New  Jersey  car  parked  rather  close  so 
the  winner  laid  his  creel  on  the  hood  of  it.  Everything 
packed  in  the  car  and  the  group  left.  They  also  left  the 
winners  fish  on  the  hood  of  the  out  of  state  car! 

Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  E.  FASCHING  (Lackawanna  Co.) 


CRYSTAL  BALL 

■ All  Waterways  Patrolmen  are  heros  to  the  youngsters 
and  it  seems  we  should  know  all  the  answers.  For  ex- 
ample a youngster  recently  called  my  headquarters  and 
asked  if  I knew  what  time  the  fish  would  be  biting  in  the 
Youghiogheny  River  that  day.  Then  he  wanted  to  know 
what  kind  would  be  biting.  I hope  the  Commission  soon 
issues  field  personnel  a crystal  ball.  Sometimes  we  need 
one! 

Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (Allegheny  County) 

MOTHER’S  LUCK 

■ While  strolling  around  a lake  one  evening  a couple  of 
years  ago  in  civilian  attire,  Special  waterways  patrolman 
Bill  McLaughlin  met  a small  girl  and  her  mother  fishing 
very  intently.  They  had  caught  several  nice  crappie  which 
he  commented  about.  The  little  girl  replied  “You  should 
have  seen  the  nice  big  bass  my  mom  caught  yesterday!” 
“Yes”  Bill  replied.  “Uh  huh,”  she  said  “’cept  it  was  out  of 
season  and  we  were  real  far  from  the  house!” 

Waterways  Patrolmen  DON  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 


PRESS  A GIRL!” 
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A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


New  Power 
Squadrons 

Interest  in  the  establishment  of  new 
power  squadrons  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania is  apparently  gaining  in  momen- 
tum, according  to  word  received  from 
Samuel  W.  Van  Dyne  Jr.,  of  Beaver 
Falls. 

Earlier  this  year  Van  Dyne,  the 
public  relations  officer  for  the  Beaver 
Valley  Power  Squadron,  told  me  that 
one  squadron  was  in  the  process  of 
being  formed  in  the  South  Hills  of 
Pittsburgh,  to  be  known  as  the  South 
Hills  Power  Squadron  sponsored  by 
the  Pittsburgh  organization;  and  plans 
were  then  in  the  making  for  another 
similar  organization  in  the  North  Hills 
area  of  the  steel  city  which  would  in- 
clude the  Butler  and  Zelionople  areas. 

Van  Dyne,  a past  commander  of 
the  Beaver  Valley  Power  Squadron, 
has  once  again  been  named  District  7 
historian  for  his  fifth  term  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  history  of 
all  12  squadrons  in  that  district. 


“THIS  IS  JUST  THE  SORT  OF 
THING  THAT  IRRITATES 
MOTHER.” 


New  officers  of  the  Beaver  Valley 
group  for  1971-72  are: 

Robert  E.  White,  Beaver,  com- 
mander; Thomas  P.  Woolaway,  Beav- 
er, executive  officer;  Ralph  A.  Newton, 
Ellwood  City,  administrative  officer; 
M.  Thurston  Ward,  Allison  Park,  ed- 
ucational officer;  Edgar  C.  McHale, 
Zelienople,  secretary;  George  E. 
McKeel,  Monaca,  treasurer;  Claire  R. 
Gallagher,  Harmony,  safety  officer; 
Thomas  E.  Ward,  Allison  Park,  as- 
sistant; Van  Dyne,  public  relations; 
Latham  Jeffries,  Coropolis,  radio  tech- 
nical officer;  David  R.  Merriman, 
Freedom,  law  officer;  Eugene  A. 
Mamjek,  Homestead,  governmental 
liaison  officer;  William  H.  Ortmann, 
Beaver  Falls,  membership  chairman. 

Also:  Robert  S.  Rothart,  Beaver 
Falls,  chaplain;  Brant  S.  Wilson, 
Zelienople,  gifts  and  memorial  funds; 
Woolaway,  cooperative  charting;  Van 
Dyne,  editor;  Ortmann,  assistant; 
McHale,  D/7  news  correspondent; 
Van  Dyne,  historian,  supply  and  prop- 
erty; Ralph  A.  Newton,  Ellwood  City, 
program  and  entertainment  chairman; 
Van  Dyne,  rendezvous  chairman;  M. 
Thurston  Ward,  educational  depart- 
ment chairman. 

NEW  SHOW  HOURS 

January  may  be  months  away  but 
it’s  never  too  soon  to  begin  planning 
to  attend  the  1972  edition  of  the  Na- 
tional Boat  Show  in  New  York  City. 

However  there  has  been  a new 
schedule  adopted  for  the  1972  event 
which  will  reduce  the  show  to  nine 
days,  apparently  in  an  attempt  to  cut 
down  on  the  amount  of  time  exhib- 
itors must  spend  in  the  city. 

The  new  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Saturday,  Jan.  22 — Public  hours  from 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

Sunday,  Jan.  23— Public  hours  from  1 
to  7 p.m. 

Monday,  Jan.  24 — Trade  only  from  10 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  public  hours  from  5 
to  9 p.m. 

Tuesday  through  Friday,  Jan.  25-28 — 
Public  hours  from  noon  to  9 p.m. 


Saturday,  Jan.  29 — Public  hours  from 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

Sunday,  Jan.  30 — Public  hours  from  1 
to  7 p.m. 

INCREASES  NOTED  BY  USCG 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  in  its  sum- 
mary of  boating  activities  for  1970, 
showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
boats  registered,  an  increase  in  boat- 
ing fatalities,  and  an  increase  in  prop- 
erty loss. 

There  was  a 5.43%  boost  in  the 
number  of  boats  registered,  a 5.04% 
rise  in  reported  boating  fatalities,  and 
property  loss  rose  by  28.26%  although 
the  number  of  boating  accidents 
dropped  6.49%,  injuries  from  boating 
accidents  dropped  22.31%  and  the 
number  of  vessels  involved  in  ac- 
cidents decreased  by  9% . 

Also,  according  to  the  USCG  re- 
port, the  largest  number  of  inboard 
boats  still  have  wood  hulls,  with  fiber- 
glass ranking  second.  The  largest 
number  of  outboard  boats  have  fiber- 
glass hulls,  while  aluminum  ranks 
second. 

Most  fishermen  don’t  mind  a drizzle 
now  and  then,  provided  the  fish  are 
biting,  but  sometimes  a little  rain  is 
just  the  thing  they  need  and  they 
head  for  shore. 

To  serve  the  fishing  public,  espe- 
cially those  who  use  open  craft  not 
normally  suited  for  the  installation  of 
conventional  canvas  tops,  one  firm 
has  now  on  the  market  a folding  top 
which  can  be  used  on  practically  all 
open  craft  ranging  from  12  to  14  feet 
in  length. 

Made  of  waterproof  nylon  the  top 
has  several  advantages  in  that  it  will 
cover  the  entire  boat,  leaving  the  stem 
open  for  fishing;  it  can  be  opened  on 
one  side,  either  port  or  starboard;  can 
be  adjusted  to  cover  the  foreward  part 
of  the  boat,  and  even  the  middle 
leaving  the  bow  and  stem  open. 

The  entire  rig  can  be  stowed,  even 
while  still  wet,  in  a compact  carrying 
pouch  and  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
seat  for  out  of  the  way  storage. 

If  anyone  is  interested  I’ll  be  glad  to 
send  them  the  information  where  this 
outfit  can  be  obtained. 

CARING  FOR 
A DIRTY  WINDSHIELD 

How  do  you  care  for  a dirty  wind-  ! | 
shield,  especially  one  made  of  plex-  | 
iglass?  ; } 
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ACCIDENT  REPORT 


by  Ed  Jones 

Marine  Education  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


NO  LSD’S  ABOARD 


1.  Do  not  wipe  a dirty  windshield 
with  a dry  cloth.  This  can  fill  the  plas- 
tic surface  with  grit  scratches  which, 
although  small,  can  scatter  light  rays 
and  impair  visibility.  Instead  use  mild 
soap,  water  and  a soft  cloth.  Follow 
up  with  a plastic  cleaning  preparation 
available  at  any  marine  dealers. 

Among  the  many  accessories  avail- 
able today  are  electric  windshield 
wipers  which,  although  they  come  in 
mighty  handy  during  wet  weather,  are 
not  recommended  for  use  on  plastic 
windshields.  Plastic  is  not  as  hard  as 
glass  and  becomes  easily  scratched  by 
the  action  of  a wiper. 

OBC  BOATING 
FACILITIES  INFORMATION 

I’m  quite  sure  that  the  majority  of 
Pennsylvania  boaters  are  familiar  with 
the  Boating  Guide  and  other  publica- 
tions made  available  by  the  Office  of 
Watercraft  Safety,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

However  for  those  of  you  who  oc- 
casionally are  touched  by  wanderlust 
and  like  to  try  other  waters,  even 
other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  in 
other  States,  the  Outboard  Boating 
Club  of  America  has  published  a new 
guide  to  boating  facilities  in  the  north- 
eastern States. 

For  example,  in  addition  to  the 
PFC  booklets,  the  guide  lists  Presque 
Isle  State  Park  brochures  as  being 
available  from  the  Park  Superinten- 
dent, Presque  Isle  State  Park,  P.O. 
Box  1115,  Erie,  Pa.;  and  three  bro- 
chures on  camping  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  National 
Park  Service,  Northeast  Region,  143 
S.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106; 
and  also  for  sale  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20402,  at  25  cents  per  copy. 

These  are  entitled,  “Camping  in 
the  National  Park  System,”  basic  in- 
formation about  recreational  facilities 
and  opportunities  in  the  national 
parks;  Visitor  Facilities  and  Services 
Furnished  by  Concessionaires  in  the 
Areas  Administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service,”  which  lists  alphabet- 
ically by  areas  the  overnight  accom- 
modations provided  travellers  in  the 
National  Park  System;  and  “Guide  to 
Your  National  Forests,  Parks,  Mon- 
uments and  Historic  Sites.” 


Boating  fatalities  are  climbing  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  1970  boating  season 
which  almost  doubled  the  "1969  sea- 
son. Every  spring  several  deaths  in- 
volving canoes  occur.  This  spring  was 
no  different.  In  May  three  young  men 
aged  19,  20  and  25  years  old  came 
from  New  York  and  were  enroute  to 
Maryland  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
As  mentioned  several  times  in  past 
columns  the  water  is  usually  fast  and 
high  and  these  canoeists  had  no  life 
saving  devices  aboard.  Their  journey 
had  taken  them  down  as  far  as  Lan- 
caster County  when  the  canoe  was 
swamped  in  some  rough  water.  All 
three  were  thrown  from  the  canoe. 
Two  of  the  men  made  it  to  shore,  but 
the  third  drowned.  Although  lifesaving 
devices  are  not  required  by  law  at  this 
time  in  a manually  propelled  craft  I 
feel  that  only  those  completely  ig- 
norant of  the  water  would  venture  out 
in  any  kind  of  vessel  without  the  pro- 
tection of  Coast  Guard  approved  de- 
vices. 

The  Ohio  River  claimed  three  lives 
in  two  unrelated  accident  in  May.  In 
one  case  a 19  foot  outboard  went  over 
Dashields  Dam  at  Glenwillard,  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  result  of  two  broth- 
ers losing  their  lives.  No  lifesaving 
devices  were  found  in  the  area  and 


the  boat  was  completely  smashed  to 
pieces. 

On  Charties  Creek  which  empties 
into  the  Ohio  River  two  young  boys 
found  an  old  Fiberglass  Hull  along 
the  shore.  There  was  no  equipment 
aboard  the  14  foot  “boat.”  Nothing 
could  be  more  tempting  than  this  to 
two  young  boys  so  using  a couple  of 
boards  for  oars  they  shoved  off  from 
shore.  As  the  boat  began  to  drift 
downstream  towards  the  river,  the 
boys  became  panicky  and  the  younger 
boy  jumped  overboard  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  shore.  He  failed  to  reach 
shore  and  drowned.  The  other  lad 
stayed  with  the  boat  and  drifted  near 
enough  to  shore  to  reach  a tree  limb 
and  pulled  himself  to  safety. 

This  accident  was  the  second  last 
spring  which  involved  apparently 
abandoned  boats.  So  long  as  there  are 
young  boys  and  unlocked  or  aban- 
doned boats  there  will  continue  to  be 
tragedies.  Abandoning  boats  or  leav- 
ing them  in  a place  where  they  can 
be  used  by  youngsters  is  probably  just 
as  dangerous  as  disposing  of  an  ice 
box  or  refrigerator  without  first  re- 
moving the  doors.  Wouldn’t  you  hate 
to  have  someone  drown  in  a boat  you 
abandoned? 
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Bobbers  by  the  thousands 
are  still  used  by  fishermen 
throughout  the  country 
and  it’s  an  excellent  way 
to  fish  for  some  species, 
particularly  bream.  They 
can  be  fished  either  from 
a boat  or  from  shore.  To 
be  successful  an  angler 
should  know  how  to 
properly  rig  them.  Many 
styles  of  bobbers  are 
available,  although  the 
kind  shown  left  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  author. 


BASIC 

BOBBER 

FISHING 

by  Nick  Sisley 

Bobbers  have  a hypnotic  effect  on  kids  of  all  ages. 
Whether  they  are  three  or  ninety-three,  there  is  an  odd 
touch  of  anticipation  in  bobber  watching.  It’s  sort  of  a 
“forget  all  your  troubles”  kind  of  anticipation.  We  start 
off  wishing  it  to  “bob”  a little,  giving  off  the  tiny  concen- 
tric rings  of  water  ripples,  indicating  a nibble.  But  if 
there  is  no  quick  bite,  we  usually  wonder  why  the  bobber 
is  not  active.  Perhaps  we  will  adjust  the  depth  up  and 
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down.  If  there  is  still  no  biting,  we  soon  start  appreciating 
bobber  fishing  for  what  it  is.  We  start  relaxing. 

Youngsters,  oldsters,  families,  tyros,  experts— they  are 
all  alike  when  it  comes  to  bobber  fishing.  When  they  are 
hitting  well,  it’s  a dam  exciting  way  to  fish.  If  the  activity 
is  slow,  it’s  a darn  relaxing  way  to  fish.  And  finally,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  a dam  effective  way  to  catch  certain 
species— almost  all  of  them! 

Lots  of  tyros  begin  their  fishing  career  with  the  bobber. 
It’s  not  the  only  method  of  fishing  we  should  become  ac- 
customed to,  for  there  are  many  circumstances  when 
other  methods  are  simply  more  effective  for  catching  fish. 
I recall  seeing  a tyro  fishing  for  trout  one  day  early  in 
June  on  the  East  Branch  of  Tionesta  Creek.  A light  Cahill 
hatch  was  coming  off,  fish  were  dimpling  the  surface  con- 
tinually, and  any  reasonable  imitation  would  quickly 
catch  a limit  of  fish. 

But  this  lad  of  about  20  years  chose  a big  nightcrawler 
(agreed  that  bait  is  as  good  as  any),  then  he  affixed  a 
bobber  at  least  as  large  as  an  orange  to  the  line— at  least 
three  feet  above  the  hook.  Then  he  fished  it  in  eighteen 
inches  of  water.  If  he  caught  a fish  that  day,  it  was  only 
because  one  jumped  on  his  hook.  The  bobber  was  of  no 
benefit  to  this  angler. 

But  it  does  point  out  the  fact  that  most  fishermen  love 
to  watch  a bobber.  Are  you  one  of  them?  If  so,  perhaps 
you  could  use  some  added  pointers.  Remember,  it  is  Bob- 
ber Fishing  Basics  we  will  be  talking  about,  so  don’t 
expect  to  find  any  new  secrets  herein! 

If  you  have  paid  any  attention  you  should  already  know 
how  to  tie  a hook  to  the  line.  That’s  the  first  thing  to  do 
before  starting  your  bobber  fishing.  Simple  enough  start, 
heh?  A split  shot  should  next  be  affixed  to  the  line  about 
12  to  18  inches  above  the  hook.  The  idea  is  not  to  add 
casting  weight  with  this  lead,  it  is  only  to  keep  the  bait 
down  to  the  depth  you  want  it.  Use  only  enough  to  do  so. 

The  next  job  is  affixing  the  bobber  to  the  line.  Then  the 
bait  is  added  to  the  hook,  cast  out  your  line,  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it,  right?  Wrong!  There  are  a few  other  basics 
or  requirements.  What  are  they? 

In  the  first  place  there  are  one  heck  of  a lot  of  different 
bobbers  available.  I personally  prefer  the  round  type  that 
have  a plunger  on  one  end.  When  depressed  it  forces  a 
small  hook  catch  out  the  other  side  of  the  bobber  for  at- 
taching the  line.  When  the  plunger  part  is  released,  a 
spring  keeps  the  little  hook  catch  and  the  line  snug  up 
against  the  bobber  itself. 

These  types  of  bobbers  are  available  in  every  imaginable 
size,  thus  every  possible  bobber  fishing  situation.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  there  are  many  styles  and  types  of  bobbers, 
but  the  aforementioned  type  is  my  favorite. 

While  speaking  of  bobber  size,  it  would  be  wise  to  in- 
form you  who  are  eager  to  learn  these  bobber  fishing 
basics  that  the  bobber  should  “fit”  the  hook,  bait,  and 
weight  used  to  keep  the  bait  down.  If  you  are  using  a big 
hook,  a large  sucker,  and  enough  weight  to  keep  the 
sucker  down,  you  are  going  to  necessarily  be  using  the 
biggest  bobbers  available.  If  you  are  using  a small  hook, 
tiny  piece  of  worm,  and  the  smallest  available  split  shot, 
you  are  going  to  be  using  the  smallest  bobber  available. 

Generally  speaking,  you  must  make  the  bobber  match 


the  rig.  The  bobber,  in  most  cases  should  be  almost  sub- 
merged by  the  hook,  bait,  and  sinker.  That  way,  any  fish 
that  takes  the  bait  is  going  to  feel  a minimum  of  resistance 
from  the  bobber.  If  a fish  has  to  pull  and  tug  to  get  the 
bait  to  move  (as  would  be  the  case  if  you  had  too  large 
a bobber  for  the  rig),  the  fish  would  certainly  think  that 
something  was  funny.  If  he  had  any  caution  at  all,  he 
would  drop  the  bait  and  leave  for  some  distant  pool. 

If  you  must  match  your  bobber  to  the  rig  below  the  sur- 
face, it  is  also  smart  to  match  the  hook  size  with  the  fish 
you  are  trying  to  catch.  Perhaps  some  lucky  nimrod  has 
wrestled  in  a big  Musky  or  Northern  Pike  on  a number 
8 hook,  but  there  are  a hundred  fish  lost  with  such  a 
small  hook  for  every  one  that  is  caught. 

For  fish  like  trout,  bluegills,  sunfish,  crappies,  perch, 
rock  bass,  etc.,  I prefer  a small  hook,  say  #8’s  or  smaller. 
If  you  are  using  a bait  that  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  try  a longer  shank  hook.  Many  times  when  a fish 
takes,  the  bait  will  ride  up  the  hookshank  during  the  fight, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  use  it  to  take  another  fish, 
perhaps  several.  A bait  particularly  effective  in  this  re- 
spect are  crab  tails.  Kept  in  salt  water  in  the  refrigerator, 
they  get  fairly  hard,  and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
to  take  fish— if  you  use  a long  shank  hook  so  the  bait  is  not 
swallowed! 

On  walleyes  I like  to  use  a #6  or  larger  hook.  These  are 
bottom  feeders  as  a rule  and  don’t  take  well  via  bobber 
fishing,  but  on  occasion  I have  had  bobber  success  with 
them.  As  a rule,  large  hooks  are  needed  to  take  bass,  but 
it  depends  on  the  bait  you  are  using.  Bass,  too,  are  not 
famous  for  taking  bait  dangled  at  some  mid-water  depth. 
But  again,  at  times  you  will  find  bobber  fishing  for  bass  is 
highly  productive. 

With  muskies  and  northern  pike,  you  will  often  find 
bobber  fishing  to  be  highly  productive— if  we  can  ever 
call  fishing  for  these  two  species  highly  productive.  As  a 
rule,  one  fish  a day  is  really  something  to  crow  about. 

With  these  two  game  fighters  the  idea  is  to  couple  a big 
sucker  (biggest  minnows  you  can  find  otherwise)  and  a 
large  hook  with  enough  weight  on  the  line  to  keep  the 
bait  fish  down.  Big  bobbers  are  needed  here,  and  watching 
the  bobber  travel  all  around  the  water  as  the  bait  swims 
frantically  is  half  the  fun.  You  always  keep  wondering  if 
the  big  fish  is  looking  hungrily  at  your  bait. 

Some  fish  species  are  particularly  adept  at  stealing  the 
bait  on  the  end  of  the  hook.  Crappies  are  good  at  snitch- 
ing minnows,  and  many  of  the  sunfish  are  slick  at  taking 
a worm,  crawler,  or  part  thereof.  To  prevent  the  latter, 
use  only  a small  piece,  and  thread  the  bait  on  the  hook 
from  the  “end”  rather  than  affixing  the  worm  as  you  would 
normally.  This  way  the  bait  stealers  inhale  swallow  the 
hook  when  they  take  the  bait. 

In  worm  fishing  otherwise  (when  you  are  not  plagued 
by  bait  stealers),  it  is  best  to  clip  the  whole  worm  on 
only  once,  at  the  collar,  or  toward  the  “head”  portion  of 
the  worm.  Let  both  ends  wiggle  in  the  water  enticingly. 

Minnows  are  best  put  on  the  hook  by  putting  the  point 
and  barb  only  through  the  lips.  This  does  not  injure  the 
bait,  and  the  minnow  will  swim  around  in  a normal, 
though  injured  manner  for  a long  time.  Clipped  through 

continued  on  page  26 
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SIGN  LANGUAGE 
FOR  WATER  SKIERS 


An  “O”  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
means  “ok,”  everything  is  fine. 


A hand  across  the  throat  means  “cut’ 
or  “I’m  dropping  off.” 


An  open  palm  means  “stop.” 


As  any  water  skier  or  would-be  wa- 
ter skier  knows  a skier  and  the  tow 
boat  driver  cannot  shout  instructions 
back  and  forth.  The  most  effective 
—and  really  the  only— way  to  get  the 
job  done  is  by  the  use  of  hand  signals. 

Knowing  and  using  signals  isn’t 
complicated  and  every  new  skier 
should  begin  learning  them  as  soon 
(or  before)  as  he  or  she  starts  skiing. 
They’re  necessary  if  you’re  going  to 
enjoy  the  sport  to  its  fullest.  Likewise 
the  driver  and  observer  in  the  boat 
should  be  familiar  with  the  signals. 
And  each  should  be  sure  that  the  sig- 
nals used  mean  the  same  to  the  other. 
Accidents  have  occurred  when  a skier 
gave  a signal  that  meant  something 
different  to  either  the  boat  observer 
or  operator. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
learn  the  sign  language  of  hand  sig- 
nals developed  by  the  American  Wa- 
ter Ski  Association  which  permits  a 
skier  to  “talk”  with  those  in  the  tow 
boat  in  a uniform  manner.  The  signals 
developed  by  the  Association  are 
simple,  but  again  it  is  essential  that 
both  skier  and  the  boat  driver  or  ob- 
server understand  them  clearly  before 
starting  out. 

Signals  for  slalom,  trick  skiing  or 
jumping  may  get  somewhat  more  com- 
plex, but  those  for  ordinary  skiing  are 
not  complicated— take  a few  minutes 
to  learn  them  correctly! 

The  six  basic  hand  signals,  demon- 
strated in  the  accompanying  photos, 
should  be  adequate  for  most  skiers. 
And  if  everyone  used  them  as  stan- 
dard then  skiers  and  operators 
wouldn’t  have  trouble  when  they  start 
towing  or  skiing  with  someone  new. 
(All  photos  courtesy  Evinrude  Motors) 


Thumbs  up  says  “faster.” 


Thumbs  down  means  “slower.” 


A finger  pointed  in  one  direction  indi- 
cates “go”  in  that  direction. 
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“ONE  OF  THOSE  SILLY  GUYS  WHO  THINK  WE  BITE  BETTER 
WHEN  IT  RAINS  . . 


- 

“IT’S  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  EAT  A BOY 
SCOUT-YOU  HAVE  TO  WEAR  HIS 
HAT,  TOO!” 


3gt 


“ARE  YOU  SURE  SHE’S  GOT  A FRIEND?” 


“APPROPRIATE  FOOTWEAR 
DOESN’T  MEAN  HIP  BOOTS.” 


‘STUFFED  FIRST?” 


“OH,  I BURNED  THAT  OLD 
HAT  THAT  WAS  FULL  OF 
MOTHS  AND  FLIES.” 


“HURRY  UP  WITH  THE  OTHER  STAKE, 
STUPID.  ITS  GETTING  LATE.” 
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FISHING  AND 
TRESPASSING 
PERMITTED 

ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  STREAM 

RELAX  *UD  EHJOY  YOURSELF 

JOHN  M.  EISLER,  0 inner 

• • 

•••  - • ‘AV*  . «u‘ 


MM*:  , 


UNUSUAL  SIGN 

This  picture  of  an  unusual  sign  was  taken  along  Little  Connoquenessing  Creek 
in  Butler  County  last  spring  by  Waterways  Patrolman  Eugene  Scobel.  Many  private 
areas  that  were  once  open  to  public  trespass  have  been  closed  by  landowners 
disgusted  by  discarded  rubbish  and  while  fishermen  may  not  always  be  responsible 
they  often  suffer  the  consequences  of  someone  else’s  thoughtlessness. 

But  apparently  Mr.  Eisler  feels  differently,  as  his  sign  indicates. 

“If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  see  such  signs  we  must  stop  littering  along  our 
waterways,”  Scobel  says.  “No  matter  how  small,  whether  it  be  a cigarette  pack  or 
a fishing  lure  wrapper  it  all  adds  up.  Everyone  should  do  his  part  by  cleaning  up 
some  of  the  litter  found  along  his  favorite  fishing  stream.  And  then  he  should  let 
the  land  owner  know  how  much  it  is  appreciated  when  he  leaves  his  land  open.” 


continued  from  page  23 

BASIC  BOBBER  FISHING 

the  gills,  tail,  below  the  top  fin  or  body,  they  can  die 
quickly.  When  dead,  there  are  few  species  that  will  nib- 
ble on  him. 

But  if  the  species  you  are  catching  are  bait  stealers,  you 
will  have  to  affix  the  minnow  so  that  he  is  hard  to  get 
off.  The  bait  may  not  live  long,  but  if  the  fish  are  biting 
quickly,  it  will  be  OK.  You  may  catch  a limit  before  you 
know  it! 

If  you  are  fishing  from  a boat  and  the  bait  is  not  far 
below  the  bobber,  cast  out  as  far  as  possible.  Then  the 
fish  won’t  be  startled  by  the  noises  and  activities  around 
the  boat.  Make  a nice,  smooth  cast  though— so  you  don’t 
toss  the  bait  off  the  hook. 

But  if  you  are  fishing  well  down  in  the  water  with  a 
bobber  high  on  the  line^  you  can  never  handle  all  that 
line  and  make  a long  casd.  No  matter,  though,  if  you  are 


over  five  feet  down  and  keep  boat  noise  to  a reasonable 
minimum,  it  won’t  bother  the  fish  or  keep  them  from 
biting. 

What  depth  you  try  initially  depends  on  the  time  of  the 
year,  water  temperature,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the 
species  of  fish  you  are  after.  There  are  so  many  variations 
here  that  it  would  require  a complete  story  in  itself.  Suf- 
fice to  say  that  if  you  don’t  get  a nibble  in  a reasonable 
time,  adjust  the  height  of  the  bait  up  or  down.  If  you  still 
don’t  score,  tiy  moving  to  a new  spot. 

I like  to  do  my  bobber  fishing  out  of  a boat  though 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  state’s  fishermen  do  their  bob- 
ber fishing  from  shore.  I also  prefer  a companion  to  pass 
the  time  of  day  with,  but  in  case  I want  to  look  at  the 
bobber  with  only  one  eye,  I want  my  fishing  companion 
to  be  “not  too”  talkative.  Know  what  I mean? 

Just  picture  yourself  with  feet  over  the  side,  hands 
behind  your  head  and  your  hat  over  your  eyes?  Bobber 
fishin’  is  relaxing! 


continued  from  page  7 

LAKE  ARTHUR 

catches  of  sunfish  and  bluegill.  The  eastern  end  of  the 
lake,  which  has  two  long  bays,  is  reached  via  Route  528 
out  of  Prospect. 

Although  Moraine  Park  encompasses  15,911  acres,  mak- 
ing it  the  second  largest  state  park  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  still  in  early  stages  of  development.  Present  facilities  in- 
clude a marina  on  the  north  shore,  and  Pleasant  Valley 
day-use  area  on  the  south  short.  Pleasant  Valley  has  a 
swimming  beach,  picnic  tables,  a scenic  overlook,  and 
boat  rental  concession.  Camping  areas  have  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped, but  there  are  several  privately-operated  camp 
grounds  nearby.  Future  plans  include  areas  for  family 
camping  and  primitive  camping  at  the  lake. 

Since  the  park  is  within  an  hour’s  drive  of  three  million 
people,  and  public  use  areas  are  still  limited,  Moraine 
Park  has  been  the  scene  of  traffic  jams  during  summer 
weekends.  Park  Superintendent  Milton  E.  Dickerson  ex- 
pects this  situation  to  ease  as  additional  acreage  is  de- 
veloped. Sailboating  is  popular  at  the  lake.  Power  boats 
are  restricted  to  outboards  up  to  10  horsepower. 


Lake  Arthur  and  Moraine  State  Park  are  reached  by  a 
superb  system  of  modem  highways.  They  are  midway 
between  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and  Interstate  80. 
Interstate  79  passes  one  mile  west  of  the  park.  From 
Interstate  79,  Route  22  takes  visitors  directly  into  the  park. 


Inspecting  rocks 
from  park  area  can 
be  interesting. 
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Special  Releases 

A special  trial  release  program  from  the  F.  E.  Walter 
Dam  on  the  upper  Lehigh  River  began  the  weekend  of 
July  17  and  will  be  continued  for  three  other  weekends 
in  the  coming  months  ahead.  Purpose  is  to  provide  water 
levels  suitable  for  scheduled  canoeing  events. 


Releases  of  750  cfs  will  begin  at  4:30  p.m.  of  the  Friday 
evening  preceding  the  scheduled  event  and  will  continue 
until  the  normal  pool  elevation  of  the  lake  is  reached. 

Scheduled  releases  are  for  the  following  weekends: 
August  14,  September  11,  and  October  9.  Should  un- 
usually heavy  rainfalls  occur  just  prior  to  or  during  the 
releases,  flood  control  regulation  requirements  for  the 
project  will  be  instituted  as  necessary. 


continued  from  page  13 

PICK  , PROP 

right 

bladed  wheel  is  used  for  speed  and  light  loads;  three 
blades  provide  more  blade  area  and  is  standard  on  many 
outboards.  Four  blades  will  increase  thrust,  and  some- 
times this  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  necessary  “push” 
to  plane  an  outboard  cruiser,  particularly  where  diameter 
is  limited.  Five  bladed  wheels  are  used  mostly  for  large 
inboard  cruisers  where  the  odd  blade  offers  smoothness, 
and  reduces  vibration  and  stern  rumble. 

Cupped-edged  props  are  mostly  used  by  fast  boats 
equipped  with  high  r.p.m.  engines  (3,000  r.p.m.  plus)  for 
speeds  of  35  m.p.h.  or  more.  Cupped  props  reduce  slip, 
eliminate  cavitation  and  can  increase  boat  speed  to  as 
much  as  3 to  6 m.p.h.  When  converting  to  a cupped  prop, 
the  diameter  remains  the  same  as  the  factory-fitted  propel- 


ler, but  additional  load  placed  on  the  engine  by  the 
“cupped  edges  require  that  pitch  be  reduced  1”  to  2"  in 
propellers  above  14"  diameter. 

Propellers  can  be  purchased  in  either  aluminum  or 
bronze.  Aluminum  props  generally  cost  two-thirds  less 
than  bronze,  but  a bronze  propeller  is  stronger,  faster  and 
cheaper  to  repair  than  aluminum.  The  higher  cost  of  a 
bronze  propeller  can  more  than  repay  for  itself  if  repairs 
have  to  be  made  to  badly  nicked  or  bent  blades,  as  might 
be  the  case  if  you’re  running  in  shallow  water  a lot. 

And  some  outboard  engines  can’t  use  the  heavier  bronze 
wheel  because  of  possible  damage  to  the  shifting  mechan- 
ism so  before  investing  in  a bronze  propeller,  better  check 
with  your  marine  dealer  to  see  if  your  outboard  engine  can 
handle  this  type. 

But  no  matter  what  prop  you  buy  take  the  time  to  get 
the  right  one— both  for  your  engine  and  for  the  conditions 
under  which  it  will  be  used.  And  if  you  don’t  know  what 
you’re  doing  find  someone— like  a knowledgeable  marine 
dealer— who  does. 


continued  from  page  17 

SNAGPROOF  FROG— 

morning  was  up.  A few  crappies  and  a couple  of  pickerel 
filled  out  our  stringer.  One  of  the  largemouths  measured 
22  inches  and  another  20. 

On  the  way  in  for  lunch  we  fished  close  to  shore, 
actually  casting  onto  dry  land  and  then  jerking  the  frog 
back  into  the  water.  A nesting  redwing  even  alighted 
along  side  the  frog  and  gave  it  a couple  of  convincing 
pecks. 

We  later  discovered  that  no  one  else  on  the  lake  scored 


that  morning.  Of  course  we  were  the  only  ones  in  the 
thick  stuff. 

So— the  next  time  you  hit  a lousy  day  or  decide  to  wait 
out  a hot,  sunny  afternoon,  tie  on  a snagproof  frog.  Cast 
in  close,  near  good  cover  and  over  fallen  logs  and  floating 
vegetation.  Make  the  rubber  amphibian  act  alive.  Pause, 
retrieve,  pause.  When  you  get  a strike  wait  a second  then 
set  the  hook.  And  above  all  get  there  fast  because  he’ll 
make  a mess  of  your  line  if  you  don’t.  A big  net  is  neces- 
sary but  sometimes  a good  grandstand  catch  in  the  gills 
does  the  trick. 

And  one  other  thing.  Make  sure  to  leave  a little  extra 
leader  behind  that  knot.  I didn’t  and  because  of  it  I know 
one  big-mouthed  monster  that  has  his  own  snagproof  frog. 
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KINZUA 

When  we  first  took  up  family  camp- 
ing more  than  a decade  ago,  the  Al- 
legheny National  Forest  campgrounds 
were  some  of  our  favorite  haunts. 
Even  in  those  early  days  a few  sites, 
such  as  Buckaloons  and  Twin  Lakes, 
were  becoming  crowded  weekends. 
But  at  times  in  the  smaller  camp- 
grounds, we  might  have  only  the  birds 
and  beasts  for  company. 

Ten  years  have  made  a vast  change 
in  the  volume  of  family  camping. 
And  the  same  ten  years  have  made 
even  more  dramatic  changes  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest. 

The  building  of  Kinzua  Dam  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  creat- 
ing 12,000-acre  Allegheny  Reservoir 
was,  of  course,  the  most  drastic  of 
these  changes.  The  huge  influx  of 
tourists  attracted  by  the  reservoir 
necessitated  a greatly  increased  num- 
ber of  recreation  sites. 

Today  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
under  its  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
forest  17  campgrounds  with  a total  of 
622  sites.  Presently  a 119-site  camp- 
ground is  being  constructed  at  Tracy 
Ridge,  and  by  the  time  you  are  read- 
ing this,  45  of  those  sites  may  already 
be  in  use.  Tracy  Ridge  will  be  exclus- 
ively a campground  with  recreational 
facilities  available  at  nearby  sites. 

A disappointment  to  campers  in 
1971  was  the  necessity  of  closing  the 
Twin  Lakes  area  near  Kane  for  the  en- 
tire season.  A new  water  and  sanitary 
system  is  being  installed  and  sites  are 
being  rehabilitated. 

Of  course,  the  majority  of  the  camp- 
ing areas  are  located  on  or  near  the 
shores  of  Allegheny  Reservoir.  Five 
of  these— Handsome  Lake,  Hooks 
Brook,  Hopewell,  Pine  Grove  and 
Morrison— are  strictly  for  the  boater- 
camper  and  can  be  reached  by  water 
only.  The  same  is  true  for  a 20-site 
campground  on  Tionesta  Dam  in  the 
southwestern  comer  of  the  forest. 

Campgrounds  located  away  from 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  dam  area 
itself  are  Buckaloons,  several  miles 


south  of  Warren  along  the  Allegheny 
River  and  Brokenstraw  Creek;  Hearts 
Content  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  be- 
tween Sheffield  and  Warren;  Beaver 
Meadows  near  Marienville,  Loleta  and 
little  Kelly  Pines  with  only  three  sites 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  forest 
and  Minister  Creek  with  five  sites, 
just  off  Tionesta  Creek. 

In  addition  to  the  Allegheny  and 
Tionesta  Reservoir  complexes,  the  an- 
gler can  fish  in  the  Allegheny  River 
and  in  over  500  miles  of  fishing 
streams.  Species  range  from  brook 
trout  in  the  sparkling  streams  to 
record-breaking  muskies,  northern 
pike,  walleye  and  bass  in  the  reser- 
voirs and  the  river. 

Hearts  Content  Scenic  Area  con- 
sists of  122  acres  of  virgin  timber 
and  is  located  between  Warren  and 
Sheffield  right  across  the  road  from 
the  camping  area.  Trails  are  provided 
and  trees  are  marked  with  interpre- 
tive signs.  Tionesta  Scenic  Area,  also 
a vestige  of  virgin  forest,  consists  of 
2,018  acres  with  a variety  of  trees, 
some  over  400  years  old.  Interpretive 
trails  are  provided  here,  too. 

Primitive  camping  is  permitted  in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  except 
within  100  feet  of  the  Tionesta  and 
Allegheny  Reservoirs  or  in  the  two 
virgin  forest  areas  mentioned  above. 
All  that  the  management  asks  is  that 
you  use  extreme  precaution  with  fire 
and  leave  a clean  campsite. 

Few  developed  hiking  trails  exist 
but  the  forest  is  criss-crossed  with 


abandoned  logging  roads,  railroad 
grades  and  pipe  lines.  Armed  with  a 
topo  map  and  a compass,  the  hiker 
can  take  off  cross  country.  Eventually 
the  North  Country  Trail  will  extend 
down  the  east  bank  of  Allegheny  Res- 
ervoir, but  as  yet  only  four  miles  have 
been  completed  from  Willow  Bay 
south. 

A recent  innovation  is  an  up-to-date 
service  on  campground  vacancies. 
Kinzua  Point  Tourist  Information  Cen- 
ter has  two-way  radio  contact  with 
the  various  campgrounds  twice  a day. 
Announcements  are  made  over  local 
radio  stations.  The  tourist  information 
center  and  the  Kinzua  Dam  Vacation 
Bureau  in  Warren  also  keep  in  close 
contact  daily  with  nearby  state  parks 
and  private  campgrounds  to  keep 
campers  advised  of  all  possible  va- 
cancies. When  a camper  arrives  at  a 
full  campground,  he  is  given  the  di- 
rections to  these  two  organizations  and 
a list  of  private  campgrounds  in  the 
area. 

Nature  programs  are  provided  one 
or  two  nights  a week  at  Buckaloons, 
Hearts  Content  and  Kiasutha. 

Several  interesting  events  are  sched- 
uled for  late  summer  and  early  fall 
in  towns  surrounding  or  in  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest.  The  Warren 
County  Fair  is  held  the  first  week  in 
August  at  Pittsfield.  August  20-22 
will  be  the  Indian  Festival  at  the  lit- 
tle resort  town  of  Tionesta.  A Birch 
Bark  Canoe  Race  for  children  12 
through  15  is  held  in  Warren  on  Labor 
Day  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fishing 
Tournament  will  be  held  at  Tidioute 
in  early  October.  The  Johnny  Apple- 
seed  Festival,  featuring  a woodsmen’s 
and  loggers’  show,  is  held  annually  in 
Sheffield  in  late  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember. 


Boat  in  camping 
areas  can  be  found 
at  several  locations 
on  Kinsua,  if 
you  are  equipped 
for  this  sort  of 
camping  (photo  by 
U.S.  Forest  Service)  Ws#' 
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NICHOLAS  VASIL,  JR., 
15,  of  Lebanon  (left) 
caught  21  inch,  5%  pound 
largemouth  while  fishing 
Sweet  Arrow  Lake  in 
Schuylkill  County  last 
July.  He  was  using  a 
“Froggie”  popper.  AR- 
THUR J.  MILLER  of 
New  Parish  (right)  caught 
nice  14  pound  41  inch 
northern  from  Shawnee 
Lake  last  September. 


DICK  ALLEN  of  Erie 
(above)  holds  big  28  inch, 
6%  pound  coho  he  caught 
last  fall  during  the  coho 
run.  It  hit  a “Ko-wob- 
bler.”  Left — Tioga  Coun- 
ty waterways  patrolman 
Ray  Hoover  inspects  jaw 
of  big  muskie  caught  at 
Hills  Creek  Lake  by  Jer- 
sey Shore  fisherman  ROB- 
ERT REARICK,  who  has 
landed  a number  of  nice 
fish  there.  This  one  mea- 
sured 47V2  inches  and 
weighed  24%  pounds. 


RICK  WELLS  caught  large  crappie 
while  fishing  a Westmoreland  County 
farm  pond.  It  measured  I6V2  inches 
and  weighed  2lA  pounds.  He  was  using 
a Squirrel  Tail  Mepps  spinner. 


MARK  SNYDER  of  Greenville  was 
fishing  Pymatuning  Lake  when  he  tied 
into  and  landed  this  21  pound,  40 
inch  muskie.  He  was  fishing  with  spin 
gear  and  a shiner  as  bait. 


MRS.  FLORA  COLBERT  of  Evans 
City  displays  her  first  fish — it  was  a 
nice  size  carp  from  French  Creek. 
The  bait  she  was  using  was  not  listed. 
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Eleven-year-old  TIM  FREW  of  Kil- 
buck  caught  22  inch,  6 pound  large- 
mouth  while  fishing  Pymatuning  Lake 
in  Crawford  County  last  August.  He 
was  using  spin  gear  and  a worm  when 
it  hit. 


DAVID  CLEMENT  of  Tire  Hill 
caught  29!4  inch,  4 pound  northern 
while  fishing  the  Allegheny  River.  It 
hit  a minnow  and  won  him  a first 
place  in  Rich’s  Sporting  Goods  fishing 
contest  in  Johnstown. 


FISH  TALE  PICTURES 

All  pictures  submitted  for  consideration  for  use  in  this 
section  should  be  of  trophy  size  fish  only  and  all  should 
be  of  fish  taken  from  waters  open  to  free  public  fish- 
ing. All  information  should  be  included  on  the  back 
of  the  photo. 


i 

JOHN  POTCHAK  of  Warminster  caught 
this  pair  of  muskies  from  Belmont  Lake  in 
Wayne  County.  One  was  38  inches  and  15 
pounds;  the  other  36  inches  and  16  pounds. 
Bait  used  not  listed. 


IDA  ALESI  of  Latrobe  caught  45  inch,  22 
pound  musky  while  fishing  Lake  Somerset.  She 
was  using  a nightcrawler  for  bait  when  it  hit. 


Fifteen-year-old  CHUCK  BOOK  of 
Lancaster  holds  19%  inch,  4 pound 
largemouth  he  caught  on  a surface 
plug  while  fishing  in  a deserted,  weed 
filled  pond  in  Lancaster  County. 


PAUL  MERRICK  of  Ashley  and  unidentified 
friend  display  catch  of  walleye  and  trout  they 
caught  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack  last  year.  The 
trout  ran  from  17  to  19  inches  and  the  walleye 
ranged  from  17  to  31  inches.  All  were  taken  on 
plugs. 


Fourteen-year-old  STEVE  CICERO  of 
Lancaster  caught  3%  pound,  19  inch 
largemouth  last  summer  from  the  same 
deserted  pond  Chuck  Book  (far  left) 
was  fishing.  He  caught  it  on  a purple 
plastic  worm. 
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DANIEL  S.  DUFFALO  of  Lucerneraines  (above) 
caught  40  inch,  18%  pound  muskie  while  fish- 
ing Pymatuning  Lake  in  Crawford  County  last 
April.  Bait  used,  not  listed.  LUTHER  STONE 
of  Franklin  (right)  caught  31  inch,  15  pound 
channel  catfish  while  fishing  the  Allegheny  Riv- 
er in  Venango  County  also  in  April.  JIM  LET- 
TIE  of  Sharon  (far  right)  caught  38 V2  inch, 
15  pound  northern  from  the  Shenango  Reser- 
voir in  Mercer  County  last  November.  In  all. he 
caught  18  last  year.  Bait  used  not  listed. 


ANDY  WOLFE  of  Mechanicsburg  (left)  caught  17  inch  large- 
mouth  from  Pinchot  State  Park  last  year.  He  was  using  a “Hula 
Popper.”  TODD  UMBERGER,  9,  of  Wiconisco  (right)  caught 
30  inch,  10%  pound  channel  catfish  from  the  Susquehanna  River 
last  year.  It  hit  a nightcrawler. 


RICHIE  SCHWARTZ  of  Hazleton  (left)  caught  21%  inch,  514 
pound  channel  catfish  at  Pinchot  State  Park  last  fall.  It  hit  a 
nighti  rawler.  KIM  LETSON  of  Martins  Creek  (right)  holds  pair 
of  nice  shad  he  caught  from  the  Delaware  River  in  Northampton 
County  late  in  April.  Biggest  was  25  inch,  7 pounds.  Both  were 
taken  on  shad  darts. 


RON  RENSHAW  of  Farrell  caught  36 
inch,  16  pound  muskie  while  fishing 
Upper  Pymatuning  Lake  near  the  west 
end  of  Whaley  Island.  It  hit  a gold 
Daredevil. 


DAVE  CARLEY  of  Wampum  caught  36%  inch,  WILLIAM  WILSON  of  Broomall  holds 
11  pound  northern  from  Pymatuning  Dam  in  21%  inch,  5 pound  rainbow  he  caught 

Crawford  County  last  January.  It  hit  a yellow  jig.  from  Brandywine  Creek  in  Downing- 

town  early  in  May.  He  was  using  spin- 
cast  gear  and  a nightcrawler. 


EDWIN  GERHART  of  Schoneck  (left)  holds  21  inch,  4 pound 
smallmouth  he  caught  last  July  from  Long  Arm  Dam  in  York 
County.  He  was  using  spin  gear  and  nightcrawlers.  EDWARD 
SNYDER  of  Stockertown  (right)  caught  14  inch,  1%  pound  yel- 
low perch  from  the  Lower  reservoir  at  Promised  Land  Lake.  It 
hit  a Rebel. 


CHARLES  BOWEN  of  Middletown  (left)  caught  18  pound 
snapper  from  the  Conodoquinet  Creek  in  Cumberland  County. 
He  was  fishing  for  bass,  using  a split  bamboo  fly  rod  and  a live 
minnow  for  bait!  MIKE  MELHORN,  15,  of  York  (right)  caught 
26  inch  8%  pound  carp  from  Little  Conewago  Creek  in  York 
County  last  fall.  He  was  using  spin  gear  and  corn. 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS-by  Bill  Porter 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


PREDATOR 

CONTROL 

—PART  II— 

Screening,  as  featured  in  the  July 
issue,  is  an  effective  predator  control; 
but  it  is  not  the  only  method.  In  fact, 
a number  of  nurseries,  without  screen- 
ing for  one  reason  or  another,  must 
rely  on  some  other  protective  device. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective 
snare  for  kingfishers,  a prime  predator, 
is  a pole  trap.  Materials  are  simple;  a 
pole,  a length  of  chain,  and  a trap. 
The  last  item  can  be  a No.  1 skunk 
trap  with  spring  jaws  and  a pan  trig- 
ger in  the  middle. 

In  operation,  the  device  is  set  at  the 
edge  or  in  the  pond  raceway  where 
the  kingfisher  might  want  to  perch 
and  look  over  his  prospective  lunch. 
When  the  bird  lands,  the  trap  snaps. 
There’s  a little  flutter  and  bird  and 
trap  drop  into  the  water.  The  chain’s 
length  is  adjusted  to  permit  this  ac- 
tion. In  effect,  no  more  kingfishers. 
The  pole-trap  also  works  on  some  of 
the  other  predatory  birds. 

We  first  saw  this  predator  control  in 
operation  at  the  East  Fork  Rod  and 


Gun  Club  nursery  back  in  1967.  Since 
then  we’ve  observed  its  effectiveness 
at  many  co-ops  across  the  state.  The 
broad  ponds  of  the  Shenandoah 
Pumping  Station  nursery,  Schuylkill 
County,  lend  themselves  well  to  the 
use  of  the  trap.  Two  kingfishers  were 
added  to  the  club’s  score  the  day  of 
our  visit. 

Bird  lovers  may  feel  this  treatment 
is  a bit  harsh  but  the  protection  of  the 
young  trout  must  also  be  kept  in  mind. 
A couple  of  fish-eating  birds  can  ef- 
fectively reduce  a captive  trout  con- 
centration in  short  order  if  the  fish  are 
in  the  fingerling  stage. 

Some  nurseries  use  an  eratic  over- 
head wiring  pattern  to  deter  diving 
birds.  These  nurseries  are  not 
screened  and  the  wire  may  be  barbed, 
or  smooth.  Sometimes  it’s  charged. 
The  Greater  Femdale  Sportsmen’s 
nursery,  Somerset  County,  uses  such 
a pattern  augmented  by  three  strands 
of  barbed-wire  tilting  in  over  the  race- 
way. This  setup,  according  to  Bill 
Mountain,  nursery  manager,  discour- 
ages all  sorts  of  predators,  including 
those  that  wear  shirts  and  pants.  Pole 
traps,  for  many  of  these  clubs,  backup 
the  open  overhead  wiring. 

A variety  of  mammal  predators  can 
become  problems  at  times.  For  in- 
stance, the  Hi-La  Sportsmen’s  Club 


nursery,  Elk  County— well-enclosed 
against  human  thievery— was  having  a 
mink  problem  the  other  year.  An  ex- 
perienced trapper,  who  was  a club 
member,  devised  a series  of  intricate 
bait  sets  and  the  minks  were  reduced 
in  the  process.  The  furry  pirates  had 
gained  entrance  to  the  nursery  through 
the  intake  and  outlet  systems. 

And  although  it  is  a bit  of  a repeat 
from  last  month,  several  clubs  have 
practically  eliminated  their  natural 
predator  problems  by  complete  en- 
closure of  the  nursery.  Again  we  men- 
tion the  St.  Marys  Sportsmen,  Elk 
County,  and  the  Bucktail  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  Cameron  County.  These 
nurseries  are  roofed  and  the  sides 
framed  and  fine-wired. 

Night  lights,  strips  of  aluminum 
foil,  pie  pans  on  strings,  and  other 
similar  deterents  are  used  by  a num- 
ber of  clubs.  The  results  are  not  as 
effective  as  some  mentioned  above 
but  they  are  gentler  on  the  predators. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  always  the 
trusty  shot  gun.  Kingfishers,  water 
snakes,  rats,  and  a variety  of  other 
critters  of  similar  negative  intent  can 
be  discouraged  by  a load  of  chilled 
shot.  Problems  of  safety  and  viola- 
tions of  local  firearms  ordinances  en- 
ter the  picture  here,  so  do  a little 
checking. 

Actually  the  above  methods  are 
controls  where  predation  problems 
exist.  A more  positive  approach  for 
the  clubs  just  getting  started  would 
be  prevention  rather  than  cure.  Here 
we  would  suggest  going  back  a cou- 
ple of  issues  to  the  articles  on  race- 
way construction  and  last  month’s  on 
proper  screening  for  references.  These 
two  articles  plus  the  offer  by  Bob 
Brown,  of  technical  help  should  cure 
the  “patient”  before  the  predatory 
“disease”  strikes. 

In  any  event,  predators  must  be 
controlled  whatever  the  method.  A 
concentration  of  fish  attracts  a concen- 
tration of  fish  eaters,  the  next  length 
of  a natural  food  chain.  If  Casting 
with  the  Co-ops  is  to  fulfill  its  goal  of 
increasing  the  quality  of  the  states 
cooperative  nurseries  protection  of  the 
trout  in  the  nursery  is  a must. 


Overhead  wires  are  used 
Greater  Femdale  Sportsmen’s 
Nursery  (above)  as  a deferent  to 
diving  birds.  This  system  seems 
to  work  fairly  well,  although 
traps  mounted  on  posts  such  as 
those  Bob  Brown,  cooperative 
nursery  coordinator,  points  to 
(left)  are  also  still  used.  The 
trap  pictured  here  is  part  of  the 
system  employed  by  the  East 
Fork  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
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By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  M.  D.,  ERIE: 

“Would  I need  any  special  permit  to  operate  a 9-foot 
hydroplane  with  a 10-horse  motor  on  Pymatuning  Lake?” 

— Hydroplanes  are  prohibited  on  Pymatuning,  although 
the  largest  engine  permissible  is  10  horsepower.  The  idea  is 
to  limit  this  body  of  water  to  displacement  boats,  preserving 
a more  peaceful  atmosphere  for  sailing,  fishing,  and  the 
quieter  water  activities. 

iSSSSSSS 

FROM  R.  B.,  TARENTUM: 

“Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  making  a john 
boat  trip  down  the  Shenango  River  from  Jamestown  to 
Clarksville?” 

— We  obtained  a good  bit  of  information  from  Waterways 
Patrolman  James  Ansell  of  Mercer  County,  and  sent  it  along 
to  this  reader.  The  names  and  telephone  numbers  of  Com- 
mission officers  in  the  various  counties  are  listed  in  the 
Fish  Law  Summary  and  the  Pleasure  Boating  Requirements 
booklets,  and  for  really  up-to-date  local  information,  every- 
one’s best  bet  is  to  call  one  of  them. 

FROM  L.  R.  D.,  VALLEY  FORGE: 

“What  can  I do  to  get  a better  performance  from  a 
25-horse  outboard  on  a very  heavy  16-foot  fishing  skiff?” 

— Nothing  will  give  you  much  speed,  but  for  better  push- 
ing power,  try  a three  or  four  blade  propeller  with  less  pitch. 
A note  to  one  of  the  propeller  manufacturers  will  get  you 
their  suggestion  regarding  the  optimum  size  wheel  for  any 
application. 

iS&SSSSZ 

FROM  J.  F.  C.,  PITTSBURGH: 

My  6 hp.  outboard  has  been  checked  by  the  dealer 
every  year,  and  works  fine  around  home,  but  when  we  use 
it  on  fishing  trips  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  runs  poorly 
if  at  all.  What  is  wrong?” 

—Next  trip  out  west,  stop  at  an  outboard  shop  in  the 
mountain  country  and  have  high  altitude  jets  installed  in 
your  engine;  the  lower  atmospheric  pressure  at  high  eleva- 
tions requires  a different  carburetor  jet  to  get  a proper 
mixture. 


FROM  W.  M.  E.,  SANKERTOWN: 

“Why  are  gasoline  stoves  considered  so  dangerous  on 
boats,  when  alcohol  is  very  nearly  as  flammable  and  also 
will  give  off  explosive  vapors?” 

— For  two  reasons;  first,  alcohol  fumes  are  lighter  than 
air,  and  will  dissipate,  while  gasoline  vapors  are  heavy  and 
tend  to  lie  in  the  bilges.  Secondly,  water  will  extinguish  an 
alcohol  fire,  but  burning  gasoline  is  merely  spread  if  doused 
with  water. 

FROM  J.  F.  R.,  POTTSTOWN: 

“What  is  mean  by  ‘tuning’  a sailboat?” 

— Tuning  is  the  process  of  adjusting  stays,  shroulds  and  all 
of  the  standing  rigging  in  order  to  stress  and  support  the 
mast  properly  for  sailing.  The  procedure  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  experience  and  “feel,”  but  even  a novice  can  tell 
the  difference  between  a well-tuned  boat  and  one  that  has 
been  set  up  improperly. 

FROM  T.  V.,  KANE: 

“What  is  the  best  all-around  anchor  to  use  on  a 26-foot 
boat,  and  how  should  the  anchor  line  be  made  up?” 

— For  dependable  holding  on  all  kinds  of  bottom,  we  pre- 
fer the  Navy  type  anchor.  It  has  a bit  less  grip  than  a Dan- 
forth  in  soft  bottoms,  but  is  generally  superior  in  a great 
variety  of  conditions.  Suitable  ground  tackle  for  a 26-footer 
would  include  a 24-lb  anchor,  six  feet  of  ^4-inch  galvanized 
chain  to  take  the  chafing  at  the  bottom,  and  100  ft.  or  so  of 
14-inch  nylon  line.  If  you  plan  to  anchor  in  water  deeper 
than  about  30  feet,  add  more  line  accordingly. 

FROM  G.  C.  R.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“What  is  the  difference  between  a shackle  and  a clevis?” 

— A shackle  is  a U-shaped  metal  link  closed  by  a cross  pin 
that  is  used  to  connect  rigging  aboard  a vessel.  A clevis  is  a 
U-shaped  metal  link  closed  by  a cross  pin  that  is  used  to 
connect  a horse  to  a plow.  The  difference  is  not  in  the  hard- 
ware, but  in  where  you  happen  to  be. 
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TRULY  RELAXING 


We  have  developed  and  promoted  slogans  that  extoll  the  virtues  of  recreational  fishing.  The 
most  popular  of  these  slogans  has  been  the  one  inviting  all  comers  to  “Find  Peace  in  a Violent 
World— Go  Fishing.”  Interestingly  posters  bearing  this  slogan  have  turned  up  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  on  doors  of  offices  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  the  Governor’s  Office  and  nu- 
merous other  auspicious  places. 

Other  popular  slogans  have  been  “Bless  Your  Heart— Go  Fishing”;  “Find  a Bit  of  Heaven- 
Go  Fishing”;  “Tired  of  it  All?— Go  Fishing.” 

Probably  the  most  timely  of  these  many  slogans  is  the  one  that  says  “Nothing  Relaxes  After 
Taxes  Like  Fishing— Go.” 

The  point  of  these  poster  slogans  has  simply  been  to  spread  the  word  to  an  ever  more 
frantic  generation  that  fishing  is  truly  a relaxing  and  entertaining  form  of  recreation.  Of  course, 
avid  fishermen  have  long  known  this  and  if  you  just  stop  and  think  about  it,  there  is  nothing 
like  a few  peacefully  “busy”  hours  fishing  to  set  your  mind  and  body  at  ease. 

While  our  slogans  urging  folks  to  go  fishing  have  often  had  a humorous  overtone,  they  really 
carry  a worthwhile  message  to  the  harried  executive,  to  the  frustrated  businessman  and  to  the 
tired  craftsman,  mechanic,  office  worker  and  even  the  farmer.  Fishing  is  fun  and  even  when  the 
action  is  fast  and  furious,  it’s  genuinely  relaxing. 

In  support  of  this  contention,  we  have  learned  that  many  medical  experts  recommend  fish- 
ing as  a healthful  form  of  recreation.  Some  psychiatrists  have  indicated  fishing  experiences  pro- 
vide a valuable  contact  with  reality  for  patients  with  certain  forms  of  mental  illness.  Workers 
at  some  correctional  institutions  find  that  fishing  activities  form  a useful  part  of  their  rehabili- 
tation program. 

My  point  in  raising  this  particular  topic  now  is  simply  that  September  is  probably  the  very 
best  month  of  the  year  to  go  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  The  weather  is  usually  ideal  and  the 
waters  are  cooling  off,  stimulating  fish  activity.  Vacation  crowds  have  left  the  lakes  and  streams 
peacefully  quiet  and  the  stage  is  all  set  for  relaxing  and  spirit  restoring  fishing  experiences. 

If  you’re  a regular  Fall  fisherman,  share  your  next  fishing  trip  with  a friend  who  really 
needs  a good  day  of  relaxation.  If  you’ve  always  been  too  busy  to  fish  in  the  Fall,  set  aside  a 
day  for  an  experimental  trip  this  month  .to  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  many  topflight  smallmouth  bass 
streams.  Your  catch  will  depend  on  your  skill,  but  the  broader  benefits  to  mind  and  body  will 
come  naturally.  Try  it! 
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VITALLY  INTERESTED 

As  a non-swimmer  who  bought  his 
first  boat  in  July  of  1970— an  eleven 
foot  jonboat— I am  vitally  interested  in 
why  Ed  Jones  referred  to  the  jonboat 
as,  “the  deadliest  of  them  all”  in  his 
article  on  page  51  of  the  April  issue. 

Having  never  owned  any  other  boat 
and  having  no  prior  experience  at  all 
with  boats;  my  knowledge  is  confined 
strictly  to  that  acquired  using  my  jon- 
boat. I have  found  two  things  which 
I suspect  are  peculiar  to  this  style 
boat  which  I do  not  like:  (1)  on 
windy  days  it  blows  around  at  the 
whims  of  the  wind  making  it  a chore 
to  stay  on  course,  either  rowing  or 
using  an  electric  trolling  motor.  (2) 
the  boat  being  quite  shallow  (about 
13”)  it  is  quite  possible  when  lean- 
ing over  the  side  to  net  a fish,  to  take 
on  water  or  even  submerge  the  boat  if 
you  are  not  very  careful. 

I bought  the  boat  to  use  mostly  on 
Fish  Commission  lakes  and  ponds 
where  I felt  the  shallow  draft  would 
be  beneficial  in  reaching  points  where 
there  wasn’t  much  water.  I also  noted 
before  making  my  purchase  that  the 
Fish  Commission  uses  jonboats  exten- 
sively in  the  Wayne  County  area 
where  I fish.  Another  reason  for  my 
selection  was  the  light  weight  (75 
pounds  ) and  low  cost  ($99). 

I have  had  the  boat  on  Belmont 
Lake,  near  Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery, 
on  days  when  the  lake  had  white  caps 
on  it  and  the  wind  was  blowing  so 
hard  I could  barely  make  the  boat 
stand  still  when  rowing  as  hard  as  I 
could  into  the  wind  with  the  electric 
motor  churning  away  locked  straight 
ahead.  Although  the  boat  was  badly 
out  of  it’s  class  under  these  conditions 
it  never  took  on  enough  water  to  re- 
quire bailing. 


Is  anything  dangerous  about  my 
boat  that  I already  don’t  know  of? 
Why  does  the  Commission  use  this 
type  boat  propelled  with  a substantial 
outboard  motor  if  it  is  potentially 
deadly. 

John  N.  Ayres,  Jermyn 

In  1970,  25  fatal  boating  accidents 
occurred  which  accounted  for  34  fatal- 
ities. Of  the  25  fatal  accidents  at  least 
8 of  the  accidents  involved  the  type  of 
boat  being  discussed — that  is  the  small, 
highly  portable,  light,  inexpensive  and 
usually  aluminum  boat. 

The  two  leading  contributors  to  ac- 
cidents in  this  type  of  boat  are  over- 
loading and/or  improper  loading.  The 
difficulty  of  controlling  a boat  under 
adverse  weather  conditions  has  result- 
ed in  many  tragedies  particularly  when 
one  or  both  of  the  above  occur  as  well. 

If  a boat  does  not  have  adequate 
flotation  installed  it  should  not  be  used 
except  under  ideal  conditions. 

Boats  without  capacity  plates,  should 
have  them  added  to  help  boaters  learn 
just  how  much  their  boats  can  carry 
safely  and  how  much  power  they 
should  have. 

Boaters  should  also  consider  wearing 
a life  saving  device  when  using  this 
type  of  boat  unless  they  are  good 
swimmers  and  even  being  a good  swim- 
mer may  not  help  you  if  you  go  over- 
board in  very  cold  water.  All  non 
swimmers  and  children  under  nine 
years  of  age  are  advised  to  “wear”  life 
saving  devices  and  in  fact  it  is  re- 
quired on  Fish  Commission  owned 
lakes  beginning  this  year.  Standing  up 
or  moving  about  in  this  type  of  boat  is 
certainly  dangerous  at  anytime. 

The  type  of  boat  Commission  per- 
sonnel use  are  much  larger,  of  heavier 
construction  and  have  a wide  beam. 


Engines  are  no  larger  than  the  boat’s 
capacity  legally  and  safely  permits. 
Commission  boats  are  real  work  boats 
and  crews  well  experienced. 

A schedule  of  boating  courses  is 
available  for  boaters  interested  in 
learning  more  about  safe  boating  by 
contacting  this  office. 

Edward  I.  Jones 

Marine  Education  Specialist 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

STRINGERFULL 

Last  October  before  starting  fishing 
with  my  father  and  six-year-old  son 
at  the  Brookdale  Trout  Farm  at  Laws- 
ville  the  proprietor  told  us  in  response 
to  our  inquiry  as  to  how  “they  were 
biting,”  that  the  day  before  a patient 
fisherman  had  caught  eight  nice 
brookies  and  a rainbow  only  to  have 
the  last  rainbow  pull  the  whole  string- 
er into  the  pond. 

While  casting  with  a 1/6  ounce 
toni  spinner  I had  the  surprise  of  my 
life  when  I pulled  in  the  whole  string- 
er full.  My  spinner  had  hooked  the 
stringer. 

I look  forward  each  month  to  re- 
ceiving your  fine  publication  and  shar- 
ing it’s  contents  with  my  family. 

Herbert  A.  Kline 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

ENCOURAGED 

I was  very  much  encouraged  by  Bob 
Hesser’s  article  “Let’s  Go  Native” 
(April). 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
if  the  Commission  provided  the  en- 
couragement and  technical  advice  in 
the  forms  of  an  inexpensive  brochure 
issued  to  sportsmen’s  clubs,  many 
thousands  of  sportsmen  in  our  Com- 
monwealth would  volunteer  the  labor 
necessary  to  convert  many  of  our 
streams  with  holdover  and  reproduc- 
ing potential,  which  now  must  wait 
for  the  fish  truck  for  it’s  head  of 
trout. 

L.  D.  Taterus,  New  Cumberland 

The  Commission  already  publishes 
a booklet  and  provides  technical  advice 
and  guidance  in  the  construction  of 
stream  improvement  devices.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect  for  a number 
of  years  and  has  resulted  in  some  ex- 
cellent projects.  All  that’s  needed  be- 
sides a good  site  is  a group  of  sports- 
men willing  to  put  forth  the  heavy 
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manual  effort  that  is  so  necessary  to 
the  successful  outcome  of  this  sort  of 
project.  Any  interested  group  can  get 
more  information  by  contacting  the 
district  waterways  patrolman — they’re 
all  listed  in  your  Summary  of  Fish 
Laws,  the  little  booklet  that  comes 
with  your  fishing  license. 

—Tom  Eggler,  editor 


THANKS 

I would  like  to  thank  you  and  your 
staff  for  the  fine  job  in  the  publication 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  I think 
it  is  a very  fine  magazine. 

However,  the  main  reason  for  this 
letter  is  to  thank  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
Cooperative  Nursery  Coordinator  and 
his  assistant  Mr.  Paul  Byers  for  the 
time  and  assistance  they  gave  to  the 
Marysville  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Trout  Co-op.  This  was  our  first  year 
in  the  program  and  last  summer  we 
ran  into  trouble  when  a disease  hit 
the  fingerlings.  All  it  took  was  a 
phone  call  and  Bob  Brown  appeared 
and  told  us  what  to  do.  Later  we 
called  him  again  and  he  arrived  at  10 
PM  that  night  and  Mr.  Byers  also 
made  a trip  down  to  help  us  with  our 
problems.  Without  the  help  of  these 
two  men  I am  afraid  our  fish  would 
have  been  lost.  We  would  also  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Ben  Learner,  Perry  County 
Waterways  Patrolman,  for  the  fine  job 
he  has  done  in  the  short  time  he  has 
been  in  Perry  County.  He  has  also 
helped  us  with  our  trout  Co-op  and 
we  all  really  appreciate  it.  The  Fish 
Commission  should  be  proud  to  have 
men  like  these  and  we  hope  they  con- 
tinue with  the  Commission  for  years 
to  come  as  we  know  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  a fine  job. 

Mel  Fortenbaugh,  Chairman 
Marysville  Sportsmen’s 
Association  Trout  Co-op. 


FLY  TYING  BOOK? 

I wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
publishing  and  magnificent  presenta- 
tion of  your  fine  magazine.  Well  done! 
I read  every  Pennsylvania  Angler  I 
can  get  my  hands  on.  I especially  en- 
joy the  fly  tying  articles  by  Chauncy 
K.  Lively  for  they  not  only  explain 
every  step  of  tying  the  fly  in  detail, 
but  give  information  about  the  cor- 
rect time  to  fish  the  fly.  It  is  a great 
help  to  know! 

Do  you  publish  a book  including 


Mr.  Lively’s  fly  patterns  or  does  Mr. 
Lively?  I think  anyone  interested  in 
fly  tying  would  be  proud  to  own  a 
book  of  this  type.  Thank  you  for  a 
fine  job  on  a great  magazine.  Keep 
up  the  good  work! 

Mike  Vadzemnuks, 
East  Springfield 

It  is  our  intention  to  compile  Mr. 
Lively’s  fly  tying  articles  in  booklet 
form  at  some  point  in  the  future,  al- 
though the  booklet  is  not  ready  at  this 
time.  Once  available,  it  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Angler.  A small  charge 
to  cover  printing  costs  will  probably 
be  made  for  it. 

—Tom  Eggler,  editor 

KEEP  IT  COMING 

Please  find  enclosed  my  check  for 
$5.00  to  extend  my  subscription. 

Although  I do  not  go  fishing  very 
often  any  more  I sure  do  get  a lot  of 
pleasure  reading  “The  Angler.”  I en- 
joy both  articles  about  fishing  and 
boating.  So  keep  up  the  good  work 
and  keep  the  “Angler”  coming.  Here’s 
my  check  for  another  three  years. 

William  Ehrlich,  Newfoundland 

PLEASE  CLOSE 

According  to  the  regulations  sum- 
mary issued  with  the  fishing  license 
there  was  no  fishing  permitted  be- 
tween March  14  and  April  17,  1971, 
in  any  body  of  water  stocked  with 
trout  by  the  Commission.  Winter  trout 
season  closed  February  20,  but  it  was 
still  legal  to  fish  for  other  species  un- 
til March  14.  During  this  time  some 


of  these  waters  were  stocked  with 
trout  for  the  opening  day,  as  was  Key- 
stone Lake. 

When  these  trout  are  stocked  for 
the  coming  season,  I think  these  lakes 
should  be  closed  to  all  fishing.  On 
many  occasions  I have  seen  fishermen 
catching  trout  during  this  time.  Many 
times  these  trout  are  freshly  stocked 
and  can  be  caught  easily.  Even  though 
they  were  released,  they  were  not 
stocked  with  hook  sores  in  their 
mouths,  and  there  are  probably  a 
good  many  that  are  not  released.  This 
is  not  fair  to  those  of  us  who  wait 
until  the  opening  of  the  season  to 
catch  these  trout. 

Joe  R.  Kuba,  Bradenville 

RACETRACK  FISHING 

Last  February  my  fishing  com- 
panion and  I decided  to  fish  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  one  Sunday.  We  ar- 
rived at  Ironwood  Cove  about  10 
A.M.  No  one  else  was  near  and  the 
day  was  beautiful. 

Making  holes  in  25"  of  ice  is  quite 
a job  but  we  made  10  holes  and  final- 
ly got  set  up.  By  noon  we  had  our 
first  fish,  a 16"  walleye. 

Then  the  action  started.  About  20 
snowmobiles  came  out  on  the  ice, 
pushing  five  empty  oil  drums.  These 
were  set  in  a circle.  One  drum  was 
about  25'  from  our  tip  ups.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  we  were  in  their  way.  They 
started  to  buzz  our  tip  ups.  Shooting 
out  to  the  big  lake  they  would  come 
as  close  to  us  as  they  could.  It  seemed 
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continued  from  previous  page 

LEAKY  BOOTS 

as  if  they  were  trying  to  drive  us  out, 
but  after  the  work  we  put  in  digging 
all  those  holes  with  a hand  augur  the 
thought  of  leaving  was  enough  to 
make  us  forget  ice  fishing. 

To  make  a long  story  short  we  stuck 
it  out  until  a nice  gentleman  came  out 
on  the  ice  and  told  us  we  were  fishing 
on  the  Wallenpaupack  snowmobile 
raceway.  They  race  there  every  Sun- 
day and  in  fact  they  raced  there  until 
1:30  A.M.  Sunday  morning.  So  if  you 
go  to  Wallenpaupack  next  winter,  for 
a free  race  just  go  to  Ironwood  Cove, 
but  don’t  go  to  fish. 

Stanley  Stearns,  Wilkes-Barre 

MYSTERY  KING 

I have  been  a subscriber  to  the 
Angler  for  quite  some  while.  In  fact, 
I have  copies  (kept  for  future  refer- 
ences on  different  articles  pertaining 
to  trout  flies,  fly  tying  and  bugs,  etc.) 
from  back  in  the  early  30’s.  They  are 
packed  away  among  my  “yesteryear” 
memories. 

I have  been  reading  all  the  articles 
on  Fly  Tying  by  Mr.  Lively. 

Although  I think  all  your  writers  do 
pretty  well. 

In  fact,  the  whole  magazine  is  best 
for  the  money.  The  stories  are  well 


M’gawd,  Fred  . . . 

what  are  they  dumping  in  the  river  now? 


written  and  the  other  departments  are 
all  a wealth  of  information  to  anyone 
willing  to  pay  attention. 

I tied  the  exact  same  pattern  as  the 
so  called  “Lake  Erie  Mystery  King” 
45  years  ago  while  I was  setting  on  a 
stream  bank  watching  the  trout  go 
wild  over  something  I couldn’t  match 
with  the  flies  I had  in  my  box. 

When  I finished  the  first  fly  I 
figured  it  best  to  tie  up  a few  more, 
which  I did.  I tried  it  by  casting  up 
from  the  foot  of  the  riffles  and  let  it 
come  down  into  the  pool  easy  like  and 
sure  enough  it  took  trout.  I don’t 
know  yet  if  it  was  the  fly  itself  or  if 
they  just  wanted  the  bugs  coming  off 
the  riffles,  but  it  worked. 

I have  used  the  same  type  pattern 
(the  old  fly  is  long  gone)  many  times 
since  at  different  times  of  season  and 
have  often  taken  trout  on  it.  I gen- 
erally try  to  match  the  hatch  but 
strange  as  it  seems,  there  are  times 
when  trout  are  edgy  and  just  do  not 
hit  the  “match,”  but  they  do  sucker 
in  on  a mixed  fly. 

The  “mystery  fly”  (if  you  look  it 
over  and  think)  is  nothing  more  than 
a mixture  of  a Coachman  and  a so- 
called  Adams  with  a black  tail  thrown 
in  for  balancing  the  tail. 

Tied  wet— forget  the  tail,  tie  the 
wings  flat  and  the  hackle  mixed 
skimpy  “throated.”  If  you  want  the 
female  add  a yellowish  orange  chen- 
ille egg  sack.  Sometimes  they  really 
are  a delight  to  fish  on  fast  water  but 
be  sure  to  make  them  in  different 
sizes  for  different  times  of  season. 

Keep  up  the  good  work— yours  for 
good  fishing. 

L.  E.  Ray,  Sunbury 


THANKS 

Last  April  my  two  sons  and  I went 
fishing  along  Tub-Mill  Creek  about 
two  miles  from  our  home.  Hundreds 
of  people  were  along  the  stream,  en- 
joying the  first  day  of  trout  fishing. 

I know  that  regardless  of  how  old 
these  boys  live  to  be,  this  was  a day 
of  fishing  that  will  live  in  their  mem- 
ories. Thanks  to  good  management  on 
the  part  of  the  men  in  your  depart- 
ment these  boys  had  a great  day  of 
fishing  and  got  their  limits. 

Other  persons  fishing  in  the  same 
area  were  chattering  about  the  nice 
trout  that  they  got  too,  and  I realized 


that  this  was  only  possible  because  of 
the  uncounted  hours  someone  spent 
raising,  tending,  and  distributing  these 
fish,  for  none  were  “natives.” 

Thanks  for  giving  the  boys  some- 
thing to  remember  and  perhaps  tell 
their  own  children  about  someday. 

Joseph  L.  Howe,  Bolivar 

READ-HEED 

I read  Mr.  Jones  “Accident  Report” 
in  the  April  issue  and  I hope  lots  and 
lots  of  other  people  not  only  read  it 
but  take  heed  of  the  fact  that  it 
doesn’t  always  happen  to  the  other 

guy- 

Until  two  weeks  prior  to  this  letter 
I used  to  feel  the  same,  but  a near 
fatal  accident  made  me  and  my  neigh- 
bor look  at  this  fact  a little  differently. 

Just  before  the  ice  was  out  of  the 
Shenango  Reservoir  in  Mercer  County 
my  neighbor  and  I decided  to  try  out 
his  new  engine  which  is  a smaller  ver- 
sion of  the  Big  Swamp  Boat  Engines 
used  in  the  Everglades. 

We  put  his  engine  on  my  little  fiber- 
glass boat  and  loaded  the  boat  along 
with  about  $400.00  worth  of  rods, 
reels  and  tackle.  We  were  going  to 
make  a good  day  of  it.  Well,  after 
trying  many  lures  while  trolling  with 
his  new  fan  engine— which  was  doing 
a great  job— we  decided  to  go  up  the 
reservoir  and  do  some  still  fishing.  We 
had  to  cut  thru  some  rotten  ice  to  get 
up  there,  and  were  very  happy  with 
the  way  the  new  engine  performed. 

We  hadn’t  experienced  any  difficul- 
ty with  the  balance  of  the  boat  until 
we  both  decided  at  the  same  time  to 
reach  for  our  tackle  boxes.  The  new 
engine  had  completely  changed  the 
center  of  balance,  and  the  boat  tilted 
enough  to  take  on  water.  Before  we 
knew  what  happened,  we  were  in  the 
icy  water,  hanging  on  the  boat  which 
luckily  had  built  in  flotation.  The  boat 
had  flipped  so  fast,  we  didn’t  know 
what  happened.  We  both  had  heavy 
clothing  on. 

Thanks  to  two  lone  fishermen  on 
the  otherwise  deserted  section  of 
beach  we  were  able  to  get  to  our  car 
which  was  IV2  miles  down  the  shore 
and  change  into  some  dry  clothes. 

Publish  this  if  you  care  to— maybe 
it  will  keep  someone  else  from  making 
the  same  mistake. 

(Lucky)  Elmer,  Pittsburgh 
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Kern  Elected 
Commission  President 


Election  of  Calvin  J.  Kem,  Allentown,  as  president,  and 
Howard  R.  Heiny,  Williamsport,  as  vice-president  high- 
lighted actions  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion at  a regular  quarterly  meeting  in  Harrisburg  on  July 
26. 

Kern  has  been  a member  of  the  Commission  since  1968. 
He  is  assistant  manager  and  data  processing  manager  for 
a large  transportation  firm  in  Allentown  and  has  long  been 
active  in  sportsmen’s  organizations,  especially  the  Lehigh 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  He  succeeds 
Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  of  Carlisle  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Commission.  Heiny  was  first  appointed  to  the  Commission 
in  1964  as  a ninth  member  to  represent  pleasure  boating 
interests.  A graduate  of  Williamsport  High  School  and  ex- 
tension courses  at  LaSalle  University,  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  a tire  business  in  Williamsport  for  many  years 
and  has  also  served  as  an  officer  with  a local  bank.  He  has 
been  active  in  boating  associations  and  the  U.S.  Power 
Squadron,  as  well  as  in  many  civic  and  professional  groups. 

In  other  actions,  the  Commission: 

. . . Authorized  staff  studies,  including  overnight  use 
of  public  fishing  and  boating  access  areas,  feasibility  of 
establishing  a new  warmwater  hatchery,  establishing  a 
new  regional  office,  establishment  of  wired  areas  on  trout 
streams  flowing  through  state-owned  lands,  and  establish- 
ment of  special  management  programs  on  selected  streams 
or  lakes. 

. . . Denied  at  this  time  a request  from  the  Carbon 
County  Recreation  Authority  to  provide  an  additional 


$47,000  for  an  access  site  on  the  Mauch  Chunk  Creek 
Project. 

. . . Authorized  modification  of  Commission  policy  to 
permit  construction  of  flush  toilet  facilities  at  access  sites 
operated  by  local  communities  where  water  and  sewer  line 
connections  are  provided. 

. . . Approved  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the 
City  of  Allentown  to  develop  a public  boating  access  site 
(Kimmets  Lock  Access)  on  the  Lehigh  River  that  will  be 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  City. 

. . . Approved  acquisition  of  a one-mile  section  on 
Muddy  Creek,  York  County. 

. . . Approved  acquisition  of  an  additional  54  acres  at 
its  Union  City  Hatchery. 

. . . Approved  establishment  of  a special  fishing  area 
for  children  12  years  of  age  or  under  and  certain  disabled 
persons  on  Paddy’s  Run,  near  Renovo,  Clinton  County, 
from  the  bridge  on  Route  120  extending  upstream  to  and 
including  Memorial  Park  Reservoir. 

. . . Approved  a request  to  set  aside  Griffith  Pond  on 
the  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation,  Lebanon  Coun- 
ty, as  a Nursery  Area  for  the  rearing  of  largemouth  bass. 

. . . Gave  final  approval  to  the  establishment  of  a fish- 
for-fun  project  on  a 1.7  mile  Commission-owned  section 
(Thompson  tract)  of  Kettle  Creek,  Clinton  County,  to  be- 
come effective  this  fall  following  publication  of  necessary 
legal  notices. 

. . . Revised  regulations  on  the  fish-for-fun  project  on 
the  Clarion  River,  Elk  County  to  permit  access  only  from 
the  east  bank  of  the  stream. 


COMING 

COHO  RUN 

It  should  start  happening  sometime  soon!  That’s  the  word  for  the  annual  migration  return 
of  salmon  to  Pennsylvania’s  Lake  Erie  tributaries.  No  one  knows  just  when  the  first  fish  will 
be  showing  up  but  if  the  run  this  year  follows  the  previous  pattern  it  shouldn’t  be  long.  A 
special  “Coho  Information”  phone  will  probably  be  made  available  by  the  Commission  at 
the  Walnut  Creek  Access  Area  headquarters  for  activities.  And  boaters — don't  forget  to  keep 
a close  watch  on  Lake  Erie  weather! 

FALL  TROUT 

Regular  trout  season  closes  September  6,  but  trout  fishermen  won't  need  to  put  their  equip- 
ment away — a number  of  streams  and  all  lakes  and  ponds  will  be  open  under  the  extended 
season  as  in  previous  years.  Check  your  regulations  summary  for  the  special  regulations  that 
apply.  A list  of  the  open  streams  is  available  by  writing  “Extended  Season,”  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  Box  1673,  Harrisburg  17120. 

FALL  BASS 

As  the  summer  sun  disappears  in  the  distance  a new  light  appears  in  the  eye  of  the  bass 
fisherman  and  it  might  be  called  “Fall  Fever.”  As  the  days  grow  shorter  and  the  air  gets 
cooler  Pennsylvania’s  popular  bass  waters  will  grow  increasingly  active  for  it  is  now  that 
real  action  begins,  at  least  according  to  most  diehard  bass  fishermen.  Don’t  let  the  fall 
months  slip  by  without  giving  it  a try! 
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FLOAT  TRIP 

This  past  June  a float  trip  I took 
by  canoe  down  the  Juniata  River  in 
the  Granville  area  was  very  revealing. 
During  the  15  mile  trip,  covered  in 
two  half  day  floats,  many  things  be- 
came evident.  Fish  catching  was 
nothing  to  brag  about  but  enough  pan 
sized  rock  bass  were  taken  to  provide 
a good  fish  fry  for  all.  Most  fish  were 
taken  on  the  small  artificial  Felmlee 
helgrammite  with  small  spinners  com- 
ing in  second. 

The  dedicated  musky  fishermen  on 
the  trip  had  no  luck  at  all.  Some  out- 
standing examples  of  canoemanship 
were  observed  during  these  two  days 
and  there  were  plenty  of  sore  knees 
after  each  day’s  float.  One  thing  I 
learned  about  float  fishing  trips  was 
you  shouldn’t  try  to  cover  too  great 
a distance.  Four  to  five  miles  seems 
to  be  just  about  right  for  eight  hours 
of  floating  and  fishing. 

September  has  so  much  great  fish- 
ing potential  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick 
out  one  species  or  one  area  on  which 
to  concentrate.  Lake  Erie’s  coho  sal- 
mon will  be  starting  their  fateful  trip 
towards  the  tributary  streams.  Again 
they  promise  some  wonderful  fishing. 
The  little  kokanees  in  Upper  Woods 


FIS  SING 
OUTLOOK 

By — Stan  Paulakovlsh 

Pond  will  be  in  a feeding  mood  dur- 
ing the  entire  month.  Smallmouth  and 
largemouth  bass  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  are  just  getting  over  the  summer 
doldrums  and  the  slackening  of  plea- 
sure boating  opens  up  many  avenues 
for  fish  catching.  All  lakes  and  ponds 
plus  more  than  200  selected  streams 
are  open  to  trout  catching  and  these 
generally  provide  good  fishing  during 
September. 

This  past  May  the  Commission  ap- 
proved the  use  of  electric  motors  on 
Fish  Commission  lakes  50  acres  or 
more  in  size.  This  opens  up  some 
great  possibilities  for  deep  trolling 
which  were  almost  impossible  by 
hand  rowing. 

Electric  motor  fishing  is  a joy  and 
it’s  well  worth  the  cost. 

Lake  fishing  for  largemouths  in  Sep- 
tember probably  tops  all  other  types 
of  sports  angling.  During  the  last  five 
years  one  lure  stands  out  that  seems 
to  have  won  over  most  fishermen.  It’s 
the  rubber  or  plastic  worm.  Color 
selection  seems  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  natural  colored,  the  pur- 
ple or  the  solid  black.  Color  prefer- 
ence is  definitely  secondary  to  the 
methods  used  in  fishing  these  worms. 

The  most  preferred  “worm”  is  the 
double  hook  weedless  type  with 
enough  weight  added  to  get  it  down 


to  the  bottom.  Cast  out  and  let  it 
slowly  settle.  When  it  has  reached  the 
bottom  retrieve  slowly  for  several  feet 
then  twitch  the  rod  and  let  the  lure 
settle  down  to  the  bottom  again.  Con- 
tinue this  until  the  cast  has  been  com- 
pleted.  When  a bass  picks  up  the 
worm  let  it  run  until  it  picks  up  the 
slack,  then  strike.  The  soft  natural 
feel  of  the  bait  doesn’t  spook  the  fish, 
it’s  when  he  feels  the  pressure  from 
your  line  that  he  drops  the  lure. 

The  weedless  worm  can  also  be 
good  when  fished  over  the  tops  of 
lily  pads,  but  use  heavy  line  here  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  cover.  Cast  over 
the  beds  of  lily  pads  and  let  the  lure 
sit  for  a few  seconds.  Start  reeling 
slowly  and  make  the  natural  wiggle  of 
the  lure  suggest  something  crawling 
over  the  pads.  When  the  largemouth 
hits,  strike  immediately  and  get  your 
boat  to  him  in  a hurry.  If  you  don’t  he 
will  soon  tear  off  in  the  jumble  of  , 
leaves  and  stems  of  lily  pads.  The  big- 
gest bass  I ever  saw  was  a 28  inch, 
eight  pound,  eight  ounce  largemouth 
taken  from  Tippets  Swamp  in  Carbon 
County  using  this  method. 

Walleye  fishing  in  September  picks 
up  in  the  late  evenings  and  during  the 
night  and  the  rubber  worm  can  be 
good  for  them  too.  Here  fishermen  at- 
tach the  worm  to  a jig  or  a spinner  of 
some  sort.  Bounced  slowly  and  con- 
tinuously along  the  bottom,  it  catches 
fish. 

The  one  secret  in  rubber  worm  fish- 
ing is  to  learn  that  the  slower  you  fish 
it  the  better  your  chances.  Forget 
you’re  using  an  artificial  and  give  the 
fish  a chance  to  get  it  in  his  mouth 
and,  like  many  others,  you’ll  start  to 
swear  by  the  rubber  worm. 

Because  of  the  way  it’s  fished,  the 
rubber  worm  doesn’t  take  too  many  of 
the  Esox  family.  It  seems  that  they 
like  a little  zip  and  speed  in  the  food 
they  take.  The  times  that  these  fish 
hit  is  when  the  lure  is  hung  up  on  a 
weed,  twig  or  bottom  and  the  tugging 
and  jerking  suddenly  releases  the  lure 
and  it  breaks  free.  Mr.  Muskie  snatch- 
es it  up  in  a hurry  and  is  off  like  a 
shot  then.  Probably  the  worm  rig 
would  take  more  of  these  fish  if  it 
were  fished  faster.  Give  the  rubber 
worm  a try  this  fall.  Fish  it  properly 
and  you’re  going  to  be  in  for  a pleas- 
ant surprise. 
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While  thousands  of  fishermen  trav- 
el thousands  of  miles  each  year  in 
pursuit  of  their  sport,  often  good 
fishing  may  be  only  a short  dis- 
tance away.  Such  is  the  case 
with  . . . 


THE 

RIVER 

NOBODY 

KNOWS 


by  Jim  Hayes 


K 

We  were  anchored  in  the  tail  of  a swift,  rocky  riffle, 
casting  plugs  among  the  weedbeds  fringing  Fourteen  Mile 
Island.  Paul  Sowers  had  just  landed  a two  pound  bass 
when  Tom  Quakers  said,  “I’ve  got  one  following.” 

As  he  continued  reeling,  a fish  swirled  and  Tom  set 
the  hooks.  Abruptly,  the  surface  shattered  as  a three  pound 
largemouth  burst  into  the  air,  head  shaking,  and  crashed 
back  in  a geyser  of  spray. 

Turning  downriver,  the  bass  made  a powerful  run  that 
peeled  off  ten  yards  of  line.  Then  it  came  up  again,  twist- 
ing and  shaking,  jaws  wide  open.  At  that  instant  the  hooks 
tore  loose  and  the  plug  went  sailing  end  over  end. 

In  the  stunned  silence  that  followed,  I looked  at  the 
broad  expanse  of  river  surging  around  us  and  muttered 
to  myself  for  the  tenth  time  that  morning,  “I  still  can’t 
believe  it!” 

The  river  we  were  fishing  flows  through  one  of  the 
most  industrialized  cities  in  the  country,  within  an  hour’s 
drive  of  over  two-million  people.  Yet  we’d  seen  only  six 
other  fishermen  that  morning.  All  of  them  had  been  sit- 
ting along  the  shore,  stillfishing  for  carp  and  catfish. 

For  the  handful  of  expert  fishermen  who  hit  it  regularly, 
the  river  produces  large  and  smallmouth  bass,  walleye, 
perch,  crappie,  rockbass,  channel  catfish,  and  occasional 
trout.  Yet  even  the  best  of  those  fishermen  will  concede, 
when  they’re  willing  to  talk  at  all,  that  they  don’t  really 
know  this  river.  It’s  too  big,  too  changeable,  too  varied  in 
its  moods. 

It  contains  muskies  and  northern  pike,  but  so  few  fish- 

continued  next  page 
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continued  from 
previous  page 

ermen  try  for  these  species  that  they  are  rarely  taken.  Lit- 
tle boat  fishing  is  done.  Trolling  is  nearly  unheard  of. 

Where  is  this  unknown  river?  Prepare  for  a shock— its 
the  lower  fifteen  miles  of  the  Allegheny  River  from  the 
dam  at  Acmetonia  to  The  Point  in  downtown  Pittsburgh, 
where  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  join  to  form 
the  Ohio. 

Okay,  I can  hear  it  now:  “The  Allegheny!  Everybody 
knows  about  the  Allegheny.  It’s  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in 
the  east  for  bass,  walleye,  muskies  and  pike.” 

Which  is  true  enough— but  not  of  the  lower  river.  The 
great  fishing  in  the  Allegheny  that  everyone  talks  about 
is  in  the  upper  river  above  Kittanning.  The  stretch  below, 
from  Freeport  to  Pittsburgh,  has  always  been  considered 
to  be  the  province  of  catfish  and  carp  fishermen. 

For  several  years,  I’d  been  hearing  rumors  about  bass 
and  walleye  being  taken  in  the  lower  river.  Like  most 
people,  I always  figured  that  these  fish  were  strays  that 
worked  down  from  the  upper  Allegheny  and  were  caught 
before  they  succumbed  to  pollution. 

Nevertheless,  I decided  to  check  things  out  with  Jerry 
Crayton,  Waterways  Patrolman  assigned  to  the  area. 
“There  are  plenty  of  bass  and  walleye  in  the  river,”  Jerry 
told  me.  “But  hardly  anyone  fishes  for  them.  The  few  who 
do  are  so  secretive  they  won’t  give  you  the  time  of  day.” 

“I  always  thought  that  the  river  here  was  too  polluted 
to  support  much  except  carp  and  catfish,”  I said. 

“That’s  what  everyone  thinks,”  Jerry  replied.  “It’s  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be.  During  the  past  ten  years 
a lot  of  progress  has  been  made  in  cleaning  up  the  river 
under  provisions  of  the  Clean  Streams  Act,  but  the  im- 
provement has  been  so  gradual  that  few  people  are  aware 
of  it.” 

Jerry  then  offered  to  arrange  for  me  to  fish  the  river 
with  two  men  who  know  it  well— Paul  Sowers  and  Tom 
Quakers.  I agreed  to  meet  them  the  following  Saturday  at 
Outboard  Haven  Boat  Dock  in  Verona.  Promptly  on 
schedule,  we  loaded  our  tackle  into  Tom’s  twelve  foot 
aluminum  boat  and  headed  upriver. 

As  it  turned  out,  I couldn’t  possibly  have  picked  a bet- 
ter pair  of  fishing  partners.  Paul  Sowers  was  Waterways 
Patrolman  assigned  to  Allegheny  County  from  1965  to 
1970,  when  he  was  advanced  to  Water  Safety  Coor- 
dinator for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Southeast 


Division.  During  his  years  as  Waterways  Patrolman,  he 
lived  in  Oakmont,  within  sight  of  the  river,  and  patrolled 
it  regularly. 

Tom  Qualters  was  a pitcher  for  the  Philadelphia  Phillies 
and  later  the  Chicago  White  Sox  before  joining  the  Fish 
Commission.  During  his  nine  years  in  pro  baseball  he  lived 
in  Allison  Park,  and  served  as  a Deputy  Patrolman  during 
the  off-seasons.  In  1964,  after  injuring  his  arm,  he  retired 
from  baseball  to  become  a Waterways  Patrolman.  He  was 
promoted  to  Assistant  Regional  Supervisor  for  the  Com- 
mission’s Southwest  Division  in  1967. 

Both  had  agreed  to  take  a busman’s  holiday  from  reg- 
ular duties  to  join  me  for  a day  of  fishing  on  the  Allegheny. 

We  began  our  fishing  day  in  the  fast  water  at  the  base 
of  the  dam  at  Acmetonia,  fifteen  miles  above  Pittsburgh. 
When  the  first  ten  minutes  produced  no  strikes,  we  moved 
into  the  riffle  on  the  north  shore  of  Fourteen  Mile  Island. 
It  was  there  we  connected  with  our  first  bass,  and  the  day 
was  only  beginning. 

The  Allegheny  at  this  point  is  a big  river,  averaging 
1,000  feet  wide,  with  a strong,  steady  surge  of  water.  This 
lower  river  consists  of  a series  of  pools  impounded  by 
dams.  The  Emsworth  Dam  on  the  Ohio,  seven  miles  down- 
river from  Pittsburgh,  backs  up  water  to  The  Point  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Allegheny,  and  seven  miles  beyond  to  High- 
land Park  Dam.  The  pool  above  extends  another  eight 
miles  to  Acmetonia  Dam.  The  dams  are  equipped  with 
navigation  locks  operated  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Fishing  the  river  is  a matter  of  knowing  the  water  and 
picking  your  spots.  Paul  and  Tom  knew  the  spots.  After 
leaving  the  riffle,  we  moved  downriver  to  the  mouth  of 
Plum  Creek.  Casting  the  south  shoreline,  Paul  and  I 
caught  a pair  of  two  pound  largemouths.  Tom,  fishing 
deep,  hooked  a fat  walleye. 

“This  stretch  between  Oakmont  and  Verona  is  all  pro- 
ductive water,”  Paul  said,  and  we  should  get  more  action 
at  Sycamore  Island  and  Nine  Mile  Island  below  here.  The 
lower  tip  of  Sycamore  Island  is  a good  spot  for  walleyes.” 

What  impressed  me  even  more  than  the  fishing  was  the 
clearness  and  lush  green  smell  of  the  river.  It  was  totally 
unlike  the  murky,  oil-streaked,  foul-smelling  Allegheny 
that  I’d  always  known.  Like  most  people,  I’d  come  to  take 
the  pollution  for  granted  as  a permanent  condition.  Until 
now,  I’d  scarcely  given  the  river  a glance  except  to  note 
the  increasing  number  of  pleasure  boats  and  water  skiers. 

continued  next  page 
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Author  Jim  Hayes  (left)  nets  a three  pound 
Allegheny  River  bass  just  below  the  Highland 
I’ark  Bridge  while  Tom  Quakers  (above)  casts 
for  bass  and  walleye  along  weedbeds  offshore 
from  Fourteen  Mile  Island.  Muskies  and  north- 
erns have  also  been  caught  in  the  same  area. 
All  of  the  bass  Quakers  displays  for  a pleasure 
boater,  (right)  were  taken  from  the  Allegheny 
River  and  most  were  taken  within  10  miles  of 
downtown  Pittsburgh.  That’s  just  a short  drive 
or  boat  ride  for  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  fish- 
ermen! 


continued  from  previous  page 

“Most  of  the  river  communities  have  installed  sewage 
treatment  plants,”  Tom  explained.  “Industrial  pollution 
has  been  reduced  and  while  I still  wouldn’t  care  to  drink 
the  water,  it’s  fine  for  swimming,  boating,  water  skiing  and 
fishing.” 

The  improved  quality  of  the  water  is  confirmed  by 
samplings  taken  by  the  Water  Quality  Section,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Environmental  Resources.  During 
the  1950’s,  thirty  per  cent  of  random  samplings  of  the 
lower  Allegheny  showed  an  acidity  level  of  pH  6.0  or 
lower.  That  has  now  dropped  to  about  twelve  per  cent. 
On  the  pH  scale,  readings  below  6.0  will  support  game 
fish  on  a marginal  basis.  Below  5.0  is  considered  toxic  to 
aquatic  life. 

One  serious  remaining  source  of  pollution  is  acid  mine 
drainage  entering  from  the  Kiskiminestas  River,  which 
empties  into  the  Allegheny  at  Freeport  but  even  this  is 
periodic.  During  the  worst  periods  of  acid  pollution,  the 
larger  fish  apparently  survive  by  schooling  at  the  mouths 
of  tributaries  and  close  to  the  shorelines. 

“This  is  a large  body  of  water,”  Paul  Sowers  told  me. 
“It  can  dilute  a lot  of  acid  without  becoming  toxic.  We 
still  get  a few  fish  kills,  but  these  are  mostly  small  fish- 
minnows,  bluegills  and  fingerling  bass.  Many  of  them 
are  killed  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kisiminestas.” 

Another  indication  of  improved  water  quality  is  the 
presence  of  minnows  and  other  forage  fish.  Everywhere 
we  went,  the  river  was  teeming  with  minnows  by  the 
thousands.  I’d  never  seen  a body  of  water  with  such  an 
abundant  food  supply. 

Continuing  downriver,  we  paused  to  fish  the  backchan- 
nel  at  Sycamore  Island,  but  found  no  takers.  As  we  neared 
the  mouth  of  Squaw  Run  at  Fox  Chapel,  Tom  pointed  to 
the  shoreline.  “Something’s  chasing  minnows  to  the  sur- 
face there,”  he  said.  “Bring  us  in  closer.” 

Thirty  yards  offshore,  Tom  began  casting.  On  his  fifth 
cast,  he  tied  into  a largemouth  bass  of  about  two-and-a- 
half  pounds.  It  put  up  a lively  battle  before  he  brought  it 


alongside  where  I netted  it. 

“This  is  the  same  area  where  Jerry  Crayton’s  Deputy, 
Paul  Skanderson,  caught  thirty-five  bass  in  two  hours  of 
fishing,”  Tom  said.  “It’s  also  a good  spot  for  northern  pike 
and  musky.  We’ve  had  reports  of  northerns  up  to  36- 
inches.” 

Moving  on  again,  we  locked  through  the  Highland  Park 
Dam  and  began  fishing  the  turbulent  tailrace  water  below. 
By  this  time  we’d  come  eight  miles  downriver,  passing  a 
number  of  speedboats  and  cruisers,  but  only  one  fishing 
boat.  Anchored  off  Sycamore  Island,  it  had  two  men 
aboard.  They  displayed  a two  pound  bass  and  a three 
pound  walleye,  both  taken  on  minnows. 

We  had  also  passed  many  people  fishing  along  the 
shore.  Most  of  them  were  fishing  on  the  bottom.  We  saw 
only  three  casting  plugs  and  spinning  lures.  “It’s  like  T 
told  you,”  Paul  said.  “We  draw  very  few  bass  and  walleye 
fishermen.” 

We  concluded  our  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek. 
Like  many  large  bodies  of  water,  the  Allegheny  can  be 
moody  to  an  extreme.  The  fishing  action  comes  in  brief 
flurries,  and  between  times  you  can  cast  your  arm  off 
without  a touch.  Recognizing  the  symptoms,  we  called 
it  quits.  The  lower  four  mile  stretch  from  Pine  Creek  to 
downtown  Pittsburgh  is  mostly  flat  water  with  little  cover 
along  the  banks. 

In  fact,  the  shoreline  along  the  entire  fifteen  miles  be- 
low Acmetonia  offers  more  by  way  of  variety  than  scenic 
beauty.  In  places  the  banks  are  lined  with  industrial 
plants,  warehouses,  railroad  yards,  power  plants,  coal 
barges  and  docks.  Yet  there  are  other  stretches  where 
wooded  hillsides  descend  to  the  water’s  edge.  Among  the 
islands,  a boat  fisherman  can  find  seclusion  in  backchan- 
nels  where  willows  overhang  the  water.  Elsewhere  you 
can  cast  along  weedbeds,  among  half-submerged  logs  and 
pilings,  and  offshore  from  rocky  ledges. 

To  confirm  my  findings,  I cruised  the  river  on  two  suc- 
cessive weekends  with  Waterways  Patrolman  Jerry  Cray- 

continued  on  page  27 
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By  wAyne  heyman 


Your  outboard  engine  needs  more  care  than  you  may 
realize.  Three  absolute  musts,  for  instance,  are  regular 
sparkplug  cleaning,  periodic  lower  unit  lubrication  and 
frequent  inspection  of  the  propeller  to  insure  it’s  free  of 
nicks  and  dents.  Depending  on  how  much  you  use  your 
craft,  these  jobs  may  have  to  be  done  as  often  as  once  a 
week.  Keeping  your  outboard  engine  in  good  condition 
no  matter  what  its  size  will  maintain  optimum  performance 
and  prevent  serious  trouble  later  on. 

Your  local  marine  dealer  is  stocked  with  many  inexpen- 
sive tune-up  engine  aids,  such  as  sparkplug  gapper  tools, 
battery  testers  and  timing  lights,  to  make  outboard  main- 
tenance quick  and  simple.  In  addition,  most  marine  shops 
will  rent  or  loan  such  tune-up  accessories  as  tachometers 
and  try-out  propellers.  Most  maintenance  techniques  de- 
scribed here  apply  equally  to  full-size  four-cycle  power 
plant  as  well  as  the  smaller,  two-cycle  gas-oil  mix  engine. 

Frequent  sparkplug  maintenance  is  important  because 
fine  carbon  particles  build  up,  leaving  grimy  deposits  be- 
tween the  electrodes.  As  this  carbon  builds  up,  it  can 
cause  pre-ignition,  resulting  in  poor  engine  performance 
and,  eventually,  serious  damage. 

The  sparkplugs  are  easily  exposed  by  simply  pulling  off 
the  engine’s  cover  plate.  Remove  each  plug  and  carefully 
inspect  it  for  excessive  burning,  fouling,  or  cracking.  A 
quick  way  to  test  defective  plugs  is  to  disconnect  and 
ground  each  plug,  one  at  a time,  to  the  motor’s  frame. 
(Short  lengths  of  wire  and  alligator  clips  make  the  ground- 
ing task  easier.)  Remove  both  wire  and  clip  from  the  sus- 
picious plug  and  hold  it  Vs " away  from  any  clean,  bare 
metal  part  of  the  cylinder  head.  Now  turn  the  motor  over. 
A fat,  healthy  spark  should  jump  the  gap.  Don’t  be  mis- 
led, however.  Sometimes  a weak  spark,  or  no  spark  at  all, 
could  indicate  magneto  or  distributor  trouble.  So  test  all 
spark  plugs  before  discarding  any. 

If  the  sparkplugs  check  out,  but  the  spark  is  still  weak, 
inspect  sparkplug  leads  for  insulation  breaks  that  could  be 
hampering  full  voltage  flow.  If  you  find  any  bad  spots 
replace  with  new  leads. 
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If  the  voltage  is  still  weak,  the  trouble  is  probably  in 
the  magneto  setup.  A word  of  caution:  the  magneto  as- 
sembly is  as  sensitive  as  your  engine’s  carburetor  and 
should  be  adjusted  only  by  a trained  mechanic.  It  costs 
less  than  $5  usually  to  have  the  magneto  cleaned,  tested, 
and  breaker  points  adjusted  to  the  exact  specs  for  max- 
imum horsepower. 

No  outboard  engine  will  perform  with  peak  efficiency  if 
the  spark  plugs  are  of  the  wrong  grade  for  conditions  un- 
der which  the  craft  is  operated.  If  the  porcelain  core  of 
the  plug  appears  to  be  burned,  blistered,  or  has  just  a very 
light  tan  coloration,  they  are  “too  hot”  and  you  should 
switch  to  a cooler  plug.  If  they  have  a black,  sooty  ap- 
pearance, you  need  a “hotter”  grade.  Spark  plugs  in  the 
proper  heat-range  for  your  engine  will  have  a chocolate 
brown  coloration  on  the  porcelain. 

Badly  fouled  plugs  should  be  given  a good  soaking  in 
kerosene  to  loosen  carbon  particles.  Avoid  sandblasting 
since  this  might  destroy  the  outer  surface  of  the  porcelain 
and  alter  its  heat  conducting  characteristics.  The  best 
type  tool  to  use  when  scrubbing  the  exposed  electrode  and 
porcelain  area  clean  is  a discarded  toothbrush.  When 
cleaned  and  dried,  regap  the  plugs  to  the  correct  setting 
and  refit  each  with  a new  gasket  before  reinstalling.  Al- 
ways regap  plugs  to  the  specs  contained  in  your  manual. 
If  the  spec  calls  for  .025  in.,  it  doesn’t  mean  .024.  Bend 
only  the  outer  electrode  to  change  plug  gap  size— bending 
the  center  electrode  could  crack  the  porcelain. 

When  reinstalling  sparkplugs,  use  a torque  wrench  and 
torque  to  the  manufacturer’s  recommendation,  which  is 
usually  20  to  25  foot  pounds.  Insufficient  torque  leads  to 
loss  of  compression,  and  that  means  a loss  of  speed.  Too 
much  torque  leads  to  an  inability  to  dissipate  heat,  which 
can  cause  early  destruction  of  plugs  and  possible  engine 
damage.  If  you  don’t  own  a torque  wrench,  run  the  plug 
in  finger-tight.  Then,  wrench  it  up  a half  turn  tighter. 

Another  potential  trouble  spot  that  requires  frequent 
inspection  is  the  fuel  system  which,  due  to  long  engine 
use,  poor  fuel,  or  failure  to  strain  fuel,  might  easily  be- 
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A smoothly  operating  motor  requires  periodic 
service  to  keep  it  that  way.  Many  jobs  can  be 
performed  by  the  owner,  although  more  compli- 
cated things  may  best  be  done  in  a shop  equipped 
for  specific  repairs  by  experienced  mechanics. 
How  much  you  do  yourself  obviously  depends 
upon  a number  of  different  things  but  if  you 
have  the  time,  tools  and  inclination  you  may  well 
find  it  worthwhile,  (photos  courtesy  Evinrude 
Motors) 


come  clogged  with  sediment,  gum,  or  scale.  Start  with 
the  fuel  tank,  and  if  it’s  an  integral  part  of  the  powerhead, 
disconnect  it.  Disassemble  the  fuel  tank  connector  and 
pump,  (most  fuel  tanks  have  a drain  screw  to  make  this 
easier)  to  facilitate  both  draining  and  cleaning. 

If  the  engine  is  equipped  with  a remote  tank,  then  re- 
move and  strip  it  of  all  accessory  components  such  as 
pressure  valves  and  fuel  gauge.  After  cleaning,  replace  all 
gaskets  with  new  ones. 

Drain  the  tank,  plug  the  outlets,  and  then  partially  fill 
it  with  hot  water  and  a strong  lye  detergent.  Now  add  a 
handful  of  ball  bearings,  or  even  pebbles  and  shake  the 
tank  vigorously.  Repeat  this  two  or  three  times  to  loosen  up 
any  scale  that  might  later  break  free  to  clog  fuel  lines  and 
carburetor.  After  the  last  filling,  flush  the  tank  and  let 
dry.  Fill  it  again,  this  time  with  either  acetone  or  lacquer 
thinner  and  swish  it  around  for  several  minutes.  Let  the 
tank  sit  for  two  hours  before  emptying. 

Inspect  and  clean  the  fuel  filter  bowl.  On  most  engines 
the  bowl  is  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  carburetor.  A 
slight  twist  of  the  mounting  bracket  will  free  it.  Check  the 
filter  element— it  looks  like  a piece  of  white  porous  stone 
—and  if  it  appears  dirty  gray  or  badly  clogged,  replace  it. 
While  the  bowl  is  apart  install  a new  gasket.  The  gasket 
fits  between  the  top  of  the  bowl  and  the  mounting  bracket. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  fuel  leakage  that  might  result  in 
fire.  When  remounting  the  bowl,  be  sure  you  avoid  too 
much  pressure  on  the  bracket.  It  could  crack  the  glass. 

Check  the  fuel  lines.  If  any  appear  clogged,  flush  them 
out  with  solvent.  Replace  any  that  appear  frayed  or 
cracked. 

Many  outboard  owners  service  and  adjust  their  own  car- 
buretors. This  practice  isn’t  recommended  unless  the  out- 
board owner  is  also  a mechanic.  If  sediment,  gum,  or  var- 
nish are  present  on  carburetor  parts,  the  unit  should  be 
taken  off  the  engine,  dismantled  and  thoroughly  cleaned  in 
solvent.  A professional  mechanic  should  do  the  work. 

The  carburetor  gaskets  should  be  replaced  and  the 


needle  cleaned.  Also,  the  carburetor  float-bowl  should  be 
checked  for  proper  clearance.  The  specs  are  in  the  man- 
ual. Usually,  correct  float-bowl  cover  adjustment  calls  for 
a distance  from  the  face  of  the  shoulder  to  primary  lever 
of  13/32  in.  This  check  should  be  made  with  the  cover  in- 
verted. With  the  cover  in  an  upright  position,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  levers  should  be  !4  in. 

The  carburetor  float  itself  should  be  checked.  If  deterior- 
ated or  saturated,  have  it  replaced.  Most  floats  have  a 
spring  that  controls  the  needle  valve.  This,  too,  has  to  be 
properly  adjusted,  usually  3/32  in.  from  top  of  float  to  end 
of  spring. 

Finally,  make  sure  all  parts  are  tightly  assembled.  Air 
leaking  in  through  poorly  attached  fuel  lines  will  dilute  the 
gas  mixture  and  rob  the  engine  of  power. 

Inspect  and  lubricate  all  linkage.  Missing  locking  keys 
should  be  replaced  immediately  as  well  as  keys  which 
appear  loose.  Check  the  throttle  to  see  that  it  opens  and 
closes  properly  and  that  its  parts  are  not  worn.  Also  check 
the  shifting  mechanism. 

Drain  and  refill  the  lower  unit  with  the  handy  “tube- 
type”  lubricant  recommended  by  the  manufacturer.  This 
is  done  by  first  removing  the  drain  plug  located  on  the 
skeg  of  the  lower  unit  and  vent  plug  found  above  the  cav- 
itation plate.  To  fill,  insert  the  tube’s  tip  in  the  lower  open- 
ing and  squeeze  until  excess  grease  flows  from  the  vent 
hole. 

If  your  engine  has  been  plagued  with  a sudden  loss  of 
speed,  decreased  horsepower,  short  spark  plug  life,  ex- 
cessive fuel  consumption  and  vibration,  the  trouble  is 
probably  a nicked  or  bent  propeller.  Check  the  prop  fre- 
quently. Bent  or  badly  nicked  propellers  should  not  be 
used.  They  should  be  repaired,  repitched,  or  replaced.  It’s 
a good  idea  to  keep  a new  or  rebuilt  propeller  on  hand  to 
use  if  the  prop  that’s  on  becomes  damaged.  While  you’re 
inspecting  the  propeller,  lubricate  its  shaft  and  check  the 
drive  pin  for  wear. 
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The  red-backed  salamander,  right,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  many  tailed  amphibians  in  the 
Keystone  State.  It  is  found  in  leaf  mold  and  under  rocks  and  rotted  logs.  A second  color  phase 
sometimes  called  “lead-backed”  has  no  reddish  stripe  down  the  back.  The  northern  fence  lizard, 
above,  or  “fence  swift”  as  it  is  somtimes  called  has  been  recorded  in  28  Pennsylvania  counties. 
Females  have  more  distinct  markings  than  the  males  which  bear  conspicuous  blue  patches. 


LIZARD  OR 

SALAMANDER?  foi/  Tom  Fegely 


Outdoorsmen  take  pride  in  being  able  to  identify  the 
familiar  forms  of  wildlife  they  encounter  in  their  days 
afield.  Some,  through  follow-up  study,  become  proficient  in 
the  identification  of  birds,  insects,  wildflowers,  trees  or 
whichever  form  sparks  a special  interest. 

Generally  speaking  however,  there  are  two  distinctly  dif- 
ferent groups  of  small  animals  which  are  frequently  con- 
fused and  given  the  general  label  of  “lizard.” 

Both  lizards  and  salamanders  do  resemble  each  other 
somewhat  although  their  habits  and  physical  characteris- 
tics vary  considerably.  Lizards  are  reptiles,  hatched  from 
eggs  or  born  alive.  Salamanders  are  amphibians,  depend- 
ent on  water  for  part  of  their  lives  as  are  frogs  and  toads. 
Lizards  have  dry,  scaly  skin  and  claws  on  their  toes.  Sal- 
amanders have  smooth  moist  skin  and  no  claws.  Most  liz- 
ards prefer  dry  places,  especially  warm  rocky  areas  or 
trees.  Salamanders  must  remain  in  cool,  moist  areas  so 
that  their  skin  does  not  dry  out. 

According  to  Pennsylvania  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  (a 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  publication),  21  species  of 
salamanders  and  only  four  species  of  lizards  have  been 
recorded  within  the  Keystone  State’s  borders. 

The  five-lived  skink  and  the  northern  fence  lizard  are 
the  more  common  of  the  four  Pennsylvania  lizards,  fre- 
quenting local  areas  in  the  south,  central  and  western  part 
of  the  state.  The  northern  coal  skink  has  been  recorded  in 
six  mountain  counties  and  the  rarest,  the  broadheaded 
skink,  has  been  recorded  only  twice  in  the  southeast. 

Lizards  are  speedy  animals  and  difficult  to  capture  un- 
less surprised  while  taking  a sun  bath  on  a rock  or  limb. 
Salamanders  are  generally  slow-moving  and  confine  their 
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activities  to  the  night,  when  they  emerge  from  beneath  a 
rock  or  log  and  need  not  be  concerned  about  their  skin 
drying  out  and  causing  suffocation. 

A lizard  is  capable  of  detaching  its  tail  when  seized  by 
a predator.  Usually  a new  tail  is  regrown  from  the 
“stump.”  They  cannot  however  detach  their  tail  at  will  as 
is  sometimes  reported. 

Pennsylvania  salamanders  vary  from  the  tiny  terrestrial 
kind  to  the  large  mudpuppies  and  hellbenders  of  our 
rivers  and  streams.  The  most  widely  distributed  land 
species  are  the  northern  dusky,  slimy,  red-backed  and 
spring  salamanders  and  the  red-spotted  newt  (red  eft) 
which  have  been  recorded  state-wide. 

The  word  “salamander”  comes  from  a Greek  word 
meaning  “fire  animal.”  Years  ago  when  wood  was  gathered 
in  forests  and  stored  inside  for  later  use,  salamanders  were 
carried  along  beneath  the  loose  bark.  As  the  wood  dried 
they  left  their  hiding  places  and  crawled  about  the  room. 
Consequently  the  belief  emerged  that  the  salamanders 
indeed  had  come  from  the  fire.  Since  they  require  a 
great  amount  of  moisture  in  order  to  survive,  the  label 
“fire  animal”  was  certainly  a misnomer. 

Despite  their  obvious  differences,  lizards  and  salaman- 
ders do  share  a few  common  characteristics.  Both  are  cold 
blooded,  hibernate  in  winter  and  devour  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  insects  during  their  active  periods.  A bonus  is  the 
interest  they  can  add  to  a summer’s  walk  in  the  woods, 
provided  of  course  that  you’re  sharp  enough  to  spot  a 
speedy  lizard  before  it  sees  you  and  willing  enough  to  get 
down  on  your  hands  and  knees  to  investigate  a salaman- 
der’s secluded  home. 
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CAMP 

LIGHTING 

Although  the  bright  cheery  glow  of 
the  evening  campfire  is  alluring,  it 
shouldn’t  be  relied  upon  as  one’s  only 
source  of  nighttime  illumination.  For 
efficiency  and  comfort,  as  well  as  safe- 
ty, every  camp  should  have  some  type 
of  artificial  lighting. 

With  today’s  wide  variation  in 
camping  equipment,  camp  lights 
range  from  electric  bulbs  like  you  use 
at  home  to  propane,  butane,  gasoline 
and  kerosene  lanterns,  battery-pow- 
ered flashlight-type  lanterns,  and  oth- 
ers. 

Back  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, campers  had  to  rely  on  kerosene 
lanterns  which  supplied  little  illum- 
ination. Not  too  long  after  that  (in 
1905),  the  Coleman  Company  came 
up  with  the  first  pressurized-gasoline 
lantern,  which  quickly  became  the 
leader  in  outdoor  lighting. 

Even  with  stiffer  competition  today 
from  the  LP  line,  gasoline  lanterns 
still  lead  the  field  in  providing  night- 
time safety  and  comfort  for  thousands 
of  campers.  The  gasoline  lantern  is 
easy  and  economical  to  operate  and 
provides  maximum  illumination.  One 
or  two-mantle  models  are  available. 

Fuel  used  is  white  gas  or  special 
naptha-type  fuel.  Some  manufacturers, 
such  as  Thermos,  have  units  which 
will  accept  any  gasoline.  White  gas- 
oline is  widely  available  throughout 
the  country.  In  fact,  many  of  the  larg- 
er campgrounds  sell  it  on  the  prem- 
ises. 

Special  fuels,  such  as  Coleman 
Fuel,  are  available  in  sporting  goods 
stores  but  cost  about  two  to  four  times 
the  price  of  white  gas.  The  special 
fuel  does  bum  cleaner  and  is  easier 
on  the  generator. 

Campers  should  carry  spare  man- 


tles and  a spare  generator  as  well  as 
a small  funnel  to  use  in  filling  the 
unit. 

It  is  a good  idea  when  initially  pur- 
chasing camping  equipment  to  choose 
items  that  can  be  operated  with  the 
same  type  of  fuel.  If  you  have  a gas- 
oline stove,  for  example,  then  a gas- 
oline-fueled heater  and  lantern  are 
your  best  bets. 

Increasing  in  popularity  but  some- 
what more  expensive  to  operate  are 
the  propane  and  butane-type  lanterns. 
The  most  economical  way  to  operate 
liquid  petroleum  gas  equipment  is  to 
purchase  a combination  of  lantern  and 
stove  or  lantern,  stove  and  heater  that 
can  all  be  operated  from  the  same  20- 
pound  tank  of  fuel.  A metal  pole  from 
the  tank  has  separate  tube  openings 
for  connection  of  each  appliance. 
Such  a unit  of  course  is  heavier  and 
bulky,  but  is  more  economical  to  use 
than  the  individual  LP  cartridges. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages to  each  type  of  lantern,  and 
choice  depends  on  individual  prefer- 
ences. Propane  or  butane  units  do  not 
require  warming  up  or  preliminary 
pumping  as  in  the  gasoline  models  but 
instead  light  instantly.  The  use  of  the 
large  tank  or  pop-in  type  cartridges 
eliminates  the  need  for  the  messy  job 
of  filling  the  lantern  with  gasoline 
each  time  it  runs  dry.  A gasoline  lan- 
tern on  the  other  hand,  will  run  much 
longer  on  a tank  of  fuel  than  the 
small  LP  cartridges. 

A word  of  caution— never  use  pro- 
pane or  gasoline  lanterns  in  tents  or 
trailers  ivithout  providing  for  ample 
ventilation.  Burning  of  fuel  quickly 
uses  up  available  oxygen. 

Most  modern  trailers  come  equipped 
with  wiring  for  110  volts.  If  you  lo- 
cate at  campgrounds  which  have  elec- 
tricity available— most  private  camp- 
grounds do— you  can  simply  use  reg- 
ular house-type  incandescent  or  flour- 
escent  lighting. 

Also  available  are  12-volt  electric 
lights  which  operate  from  the  car  bat- 


“THAT’S  FUNNY— THIS  FAR  FROM 
HOME  AND  THIS  TASTES  LIKE 
YOUR  MOTHER’S  TERRIBLE 
COFFEE.” 


tery.  Since  use  is  limited  to  a few 
hours  in  the  evening,  this  should  not 
run  down  a battery  if  it  is  in  reason- 
ably good  condition. 

Trailer  campers  would  be  wise  to 
carry  some  type  of  auxiliary  lighting 
to  use  in  case  electric  campsites  are 
not  available  or  to  be  prepared  in 
case  of  power  failure.  This  could  be  a 
gasoline  or  butane  lantern  or  a bat- 
tery-operated lantern.  Some  models 
resemble  a table  lamp-shade  and  all. 

The  battery-operated  lantern  is  sim- 
ilar to  a flashlight  and  uses  a flash- 
light bulb,  but  the  battery  is  one  of 
the  large  square  type  (6  volts).  Most 
of  these  have  a bail-type  carrying 
handle  and  a lantern  head  which  can 
be  turned  to  various  angles  to  spot- 
light a particular  area.  Batteries  are 
more  costly  than  regular  flashlight  bat- 
teries, but  you  only  need  one  and  they 
provide  a brighter,  longer-lasting 
light. 

Regardless  of  type  of  equipment 
used,  each  camping  family  should  car- 
ry several  flashlights  for  individual 
use.  These  come  in  handy  for  after- 
dark trips  to  the  showerhouse  or  office, 
or  down  to  the  creek  to  fish.  They  are 
useful  too,  in  providing  illumination 
for  filling  the  gasoline  lantern  or  lo- 
cating an  LP  cartridge  or  other  gear 
in  the  tent  or  trailer. 
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NEW  PROCESS  FOR  “MOUNTING”  TROPHIES? 


DRYING 


Freeze  drying,  a process  now  commonly  used  in  the 
food  processing  industry  is  currently  being  refined  and 
applied  to  the  preservation  of  biological  specimens.  Some- 
day you  might  be  able  to  preserve  your  trophy  fish  by 
freeze  drying  rather  than  the  present  taxidermy  methods. 

The  new  technique  is  based  upon  the  sublimation  of 
frozen  fluids.  Sublimation  is  the  phenomena  by  which 
solids  change  to  gas  and  in  doing  so,  by-pass  the  liquid 
stage.  In  the  freeze  drying  of  biological  specimens,  body 
fluids  are  frozen  into  ice  crystals  and  by  the  use  of  a 
vacuum  removed  from  the  body  in  a gaseous  state.  This 
leaves  the  remaining  body  tissue  dehydrated.  Dehydrating 
the  body  tissues  while  they  are  frozen  serves  two  impor- 
tant purposes— first,  the  shrinking  of  cells  and  tissues  does 
not  occur  so  the  body  retains  its  original  shape  and  second- 
ly, the  dehydrated  tissue  is  not  subject  to  decay. 

Compared  to  other  methods  of  preservation  there  is 
very  little  shrinkage  and  distortion  of  freeze  dried  speci- 
mens, although  some  fishes  exhibit  a marked  amount  of 
shrinkage  and  in  some  cases,  loss  of  coloration.  In  most 
cases  this  can  be  corrected. 

Furry  and  feathery  specimens  appear  completely  na- 


This  snake  can't  bite  you!  That’s  right— it's  been  freeze  dried  for 
use  in  a display  and  while  it  looks  real  enough  it’s  striking  days 
are  long  gone.  This  new  process  may  someday  be  the  ticket  for 
mounting  game,  (photo  courtesy  of  the  Smithsonion  Institute) 
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tural  when  freeze  dried  if  they  are  properly  prepared 
which  includes  proper  positioning  of  the  specimen,  the 
actual  freeze  drying,  installation  of  artificial  eyes,  and  the 
painting  of  mucous  membranes  or  exoskeletons.  Mucous 
membranes  become  white  after  freeze  drying  and  crus- 
taceans lose  their  coloration. 

Sublimation  begins  on  the  outer  surface  of  a specimen 
and  continues  at  the  boundary  between  the  frozen  and  the 
dried  tissue.  This  boundary  moves  toward  the  center  of  the 
specimen  as  the  drying  of  the  frozen  tissue  proceeds. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Hower,  Chief  of  the  Exhibits  Research  Labor- 
atory of  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum,  is  currently  doing  extensive  work  on  this 
process.  At  present  he  and  his  staff  have  developed  a well- 
established  freeze  dry  program  to  preserve  various  types 
of  natural  history  specimens  for  exhibit.  Current  exhibits 
include  freeze  dried  rodents,  reptiles,  crustaceans,  insects 
and  fishes.  Work  on  this  program  at  the  Smithsonian  be- 
gan in  the  late  1950’s. 

Your  first  thought  on  reading  this  might  be  “Great!”— 
“1 11  send  Mr.  Hower  my  next  trophy.”  But  hold  the  phone, 
the  museum  does  not  and  cannot  perform  this  service  for 
individuals.  Their  prime  purpose  is  the  constant  improve- 
ment of  their  facilities  and  exhibits  for  the  education  and 
enjoyment  of  the  general  public. 

Your  second  thought  might  be,  “Ok,  I’ll  buy  my  own 
equipment  and  go  into  business!”  Again,  hold  the  phone. 
Two  obstacles  enter  the  picture  here.  The  first  is  that 
equipment  at  the  Smithsonian  is  mostly  custom  built  either 
by  staff  personnel  or  under  their  direction.  And  while 
at  present  there  are  some  devices  on  the  market,  their 
cost  might  be  prohibitive  to  the  average  individual. 
Secondly  the  process  is  quite  complicated  requiring  de- 
tailed knowledge,  observation  and  experience. 

As  technology  advances  however,  freeze  drying  will  be- 
come an  ever-growing  field.  Theoretically  there  is  no  lim- 
itation to  the  ultimate  size  or  number  of  specimens  that 
can  be  cured  by  freeze  drying.  The  process  is  complicated 
and  we  could  never  hope  to  explain  all  the  details  in  this 
short  article,  but  again  as  the  field  expands  along  with 
the  refinement  of  techniques  and  equipment,  you  might 
someday  be  able  to  go  to  a taxidermist  with  your  trophy, 
have  it  freeze  dried  and  returned  to  you  within  a short 
period  of  time.  The  rest  would  be  up  to  you.  Hang  it  in  a 
strategic  location  in  your  home,  office  or  camp  for  all  your 
friends  to  see. 
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GING 


by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


mm  • ' 


From  boat-level,  the  water  in  front  of  us  looked  im- 
possible. It  was  dotted  with  pads  of  lillies  and  little  mud 
islands  supporting  growths  of  weeds,  with  tree  stumps 
standing  starkly  above  the  surface. 

But  several  weeks  earlier  we  had  flown  low  over  this 
little  lake  in  a light  airplane,  and  we  knew  that  in  this 
large  and  swampy  bay  there  were  pools  of  fishable  water 
around  the  stumps  and  between  the  lily  beds  and  weed 
islands.  So  we  carefully  worked  our  boat  through  the  out- 
er fringes  of  the  “jungle”  to  within  casting  distance  of  a 
small  clump  of  weeds,  surrounded  by  open  water. 

Standing  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  my  friend,  Lee  Miller, 
cast  his  cork-bodied  bug  to  within  about  six  inches  of  the 
weeds.  The  instant  the  lure  touched  the  water  there  was 
a swirl,  and  the  bug  disappeared.  There  was  a brief  but 
spirited  battle,  and  Lee  netted  a three-pound  bass. 

Carefully,  we  worked  the  boat  in  a circle  through  some 
lily  beds  until  Lee  could  cast  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
patch  of  weeds.  There  was  an  instant  replay.  Again,  the 
bug  was  taken  as  quickly  as  it  touched  the  surface  of  the 
water— and  again  Lee  netted  a three-pound  bass. 

Three-pound  bass  are  not  exactly  trophy  fish,  but  the 
point  of  the  incident  is  that  both  were  taken  on  small 
floating  lures  cast  with  a fly  rod— and  that  fly  fishing  for 
bass  can  be  exciting  and  rewarding. 

Worms,  stone-catfish,  minnows,  frogs,  and  crawfish  are 
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the  live  baits  usually  associated  with  bass  fishing.  Bass 
also  consume  large  quantities  of  insects,  and  it  naturally 
follows  that  anglers  who  prefer  fishing  with  artificial  lures 
and  who  use  spoons,  big  spinners,  and  plugs  to  imitate 
natural  bass  foods  can  add  much  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
sport  by  using  lures  that  imitate  insects  on  which  bass  also 
feed. 

Weed  beds,  rocky  shoals,  sand  bars,  and  rocky  points 
of  land  in  water  up  to  four  or  five  feet  in  depth  are  ideal 
locations  for  fly  fishing  for  bass.  In  lakes  and  in  large  pools 
in  rivers  and  creeks,  the  mouths  of  tributary  streams  are 
feeding  stations  favored  by  both  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth  bass.  These  all  can  easily  be  fished  with  a fly  rod, 
either  from  shore,  by  wading,  or  from  a boat. 

The  list  of  flies  that  will  take  bass  is  long.  Most  of  them 
are  designed  for  below-the-surface  angling. 

The  Colonel  Fuller,  Montreal,  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
Scarlet  Ibis  are  bass  wet  flies  that  have  been  used  for 
generations,  and  there  are  many  others,  since  almost  any 
combinations  of  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  are 
bass  attractors. 

Streamer  flies  of  all  patterns— the  more  gaudy  and  glit- 
tering the  better— catch  the  attention  of  feeding  bass. 
These  imitate  minnows,  of  course.  I remember  one  June  af- 
ternoon on  the  Raquette  River  in  New  York  state,  where 
we  were  fishing  for  brook  trout  with  streamers  made  to  im- 
itate the  minnows  in  the  river  on  their  spawning  runs  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  The  trout  were  not  cooperative,  but 
vve  caught  several  bass  in  the  five-pound  class  that  took 
the  streamers  viciously. 

The  Muddler  Minnow  is  another  excellent  bass  lure. 
Wooly  worms,  small  jigs,  and  feather  minnows  are  also 
productive. 

Trout  flies  in  sizes  12  and  larger  will  also  take  bass, 
sometimes  even  when  fished  dry.  The  Dark  Cahill  is  a top 
pattern,  and  every  angler  who  has  fished  water  that  con- 
tained both  bass  and  trout  has  had  the  experience  of  hook- 
ing bass  while  casting  dry  flies  for  browns  and  rainbows. 

Wet  flies,  streamers,  and  other  sub-surface  bass  lures 


should  be  manipulated  much  the  same  as  they  would  be 
in  trout  fishing— upstream  against  current  or  across  still 
water  with  erratic  twitches  and  starts  and  stops— to  give 
them  the  movements  of  minnows  and  other  natural  foods 
they  imitate.  Trout  dry  flies  used  in  bass  angling  should  be 
fished  exactly  as  in  trout  angling. 

But  the  most  exciting  fly  fishing  for  bass  is  done  with 
surface  lures  of  deer  hair,  cork,  or  plastic.  These  are  effec- 
tive because  they  imitate  frogs,  mice,  and  large  insects 
which  are  real  bass  tid-bits. 

One  important  fact  should  be  emphasized.  Lures  of  this 
type  are  commonly  called  “poppers.”  I prefer  to  call  them 
“twitchers”  for  the  reason  that  even  in  waters  that  are 
lightly  fished,  bass  prefer  surface  lures  that  do  NOT  make 
a great  commotion. 

A frog  or  a mouse  making  for  the  safety  of  shore  or  a 
stump  or  a patch  of  weeds  swims  at  the  surface.  It  does 
not  send  water  noisily  spouting  into  the  air.  A large  insect 
that  has  fallen  to  the  surface  of  the  water  struggles  with 
its  legs  and  wings  and  does  not  produce  geysers  of  water. 
It  follows  logically  that  a surface  lure  that  makes  a great 
disturbance  on  the  water  is  as  likely  to  make  the  bass  sus- 
picious as  it  is  to  entice  it  into  a strike. 

Surface  lures  made  of  hair  absorb  some  moisture,  no 
matter  how  carefully  they  have  been  greased,  and  can 
be  used  with  less  danger  of  unwanted  disturbance.  But 
cork  and  plastic  lures,  and  especially  those  with  dished-in 
faces,  require  very  little  impetus  to  stir  up  the  water  sur- 
face, hence  must  be  fished  more  delicately. 

Surface  lures  made  of  clipped  hair  represent  mice  or 
frogs.  An  ideal  body  size  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  head,  with  a taper  toward  the  back  of 
the  body.  Most  bugs  have  hair  wings  at  the  head,  but  those 
that  represent  frogs  have  hair  legs  extending  at  angles  from 
the  back.  Brown,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white  and  com- 
binations of  those  colors  are  good. 

Cork  or  plastic  surface  lures  represent  large  insects  that 
have  fallen  to  the  water  surface.  They  are  available  or 
can  be  made  with  bodies  as  much  as  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  although  the  smaller  bugs,  a quarter  inch  in 
diameter,  are  most  effective  on  hard-fished  waters.  The 
angler  will  do  well  to  have  a variety  of  sizes.  Body  shapes 
and  coloring  are  also  in  wide  variety.  A slightly  dished-in 
face  will  help  the  angler  produce  lifelike  action  in  the  lure. 

Some  cork  or  plastic  lures  consist  of  the  body  and  a 
tail,  which  may  be  made  of  feathers  or  hair.  Others  have 
no  tails,  but  have  a generous  amount  of  hackle  wound  just 
back  of  the  body  at  the  bend  of  the  hook.  Some  have 
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combinations  of  hackle  and  tails.  Rubber  legs  can  also 
add  to  the  lifelike  appearance  of  the  lure. 

My  own  preference  is  for  cork  or  plastic  lures  in  yellow 
and  orange,  but  white,  black,  and  red  are  also  good  colors. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  whether  the  angler  buys  or  makes 
his  own  surface  lures,  he  can  give  his  imagination  a free 
rein.  He’ll  soon  learn  that  the  placement  of  the  lure  and  its 
manipulation  are  far  more  important  than  its  size,  shape, 
and  color. 

The  technique  is  to  cast  the  surface  lure  to  a likely 
spot,  allow  it  to  lie  motionless  at  least  as  long  as  it  takes 
the  surface  ripples  to  disappear,  and  then  to  twitch  the 
tip  of  the  rod  just  enough  to  make  the  lure  stir  faintly  to 
life  without  moving  from  its  position.  Again,  allow  the 
lure  to  lie  motionless  for  a few  seconds,  then  retreive  it  a 
couple  of  feet  with  gentle  tugs  of  the  line,  and  repeat  the 
twitching  process.  This  routine  should  be  repeated  until 
the  lure  has  completely  covered  the  target  area. 

Experiments  have  proved  the  validity  of  the  process.  A 
lure  that  alights  on  the  surface  of  the  water  near  a bass 
will  put  the  fish  to  flight— but  not  far  or  for  long.  If  the 
lure  remains  motionless  on  the  surface,  the  bass  usually 
will  return  to  its  feeding  place  and  inspect  the  object  float- 
ing above  it.  A gentle  twitching  of  the  lure,  which  makes 
it  seem  to  come  alive,  can  spur  the  bass  into  a strike.  The 
bass  may  be  hungry,  and  the  lure  appears  to  be  a tasty 
morsel,  or  the  fish  may  angrily  or  playfully  attack  an  in- 
truder, but  the  end  result  for  the  angler  will  be  the  same 
—action! 

Live  bait  can  be  cast  into  the  water  and  left  to  its  fate. 
A spoon  or  plug  can  be  cast  considerable  distances  and 
worked  through  bass  water.  But  the  bassbug  angler  has  to 
pin-point  his  casts  with  a delicate  but  sure  hand;  he  has  to 
strive  for  a cast  that  will  put  his  lure  within  range  of  a 
feeding  bass  and  keep  it  there  until— hopefully— the  bass 
decides  to  strike  it. 
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RAFFERTY 


by  Joe  Crilley 


Big  Pat  Rafferty  had  inherited  a good  deal  of  fishing 
love  from  his  happy  old  father  and  his  cantankerous  old 
grandfather  before  leaving  the  “Old  Sod”  for  America  to 
seek  his  fortune  and  fill  his  belly.  (He  had  heard  from  a 
reliable  authority  that  America’s  streets  were  paved  with 
gold.)  Both  of  his  forbears  had  accumulated  their  fishing 
knowledge  as  ghillies  on  the  River  Bann,  County  Antrim, 
Northern  Ireland,  and  their  supply  of  angling  stories  was  as 
inexhaustible  as  the  vats  of  Old  Bushmills  Irish  cured  just 
a few  miles  from  their  thatched  cottage.  Many  an  evening 
before  Pat  had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  a school  he  would 
curl  up  close  to  the  peat  fire  against  the  chill  and  listen 
enraptured  as  a great  salmon  gingerly  inhaled  his  father’s 
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well  presented  fly  and  finned  like  a locomotive  to  the  base 
of  Nellie’s  pool.  As  you  can  see,  his  father,  Mike,  was  not 
only  a superb  angler,  but  like  many  an  Irishman,  had  a 
real  gift  of  gab. 

In  young  Pat’s  eyes  no  man  stood  as  tall  as  his  father. 
He  was  well  known  in  the  six  counties  as  the  man  who  had 
tailed  the  36Vit  pound  fresh  run  salmon  on  the  Bann  on  a 
rainy  afternoon  in  July  long  before  the  great  war  was  to 
spill  its  venom  upon  mankind.  Even  now,  there  is  probably 
a pensioner  or  two  around  at  McShea’s  public  house  on 
Marylebone  Road  who  could  bear  witness  to  the  wild 
celebration  at  the  weighing  of  that  grand  and  majestic 
specimen  of  Salmo  Salar.  Pat’s  mother,  God  rest  her  soul, 
could  also  tell  you  how  Mike  didn’t  warm  his  side  of  the 
bed  for  a fortnight  as  he  made  the  rounds  of  his  friends 
and  their  pubs  from  Portrush  to  Enniskillen  taking  the  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  of  a considerable  part  of  the 
Irish  angling  fraternity.  For  what  son  of  Erin  could  resist 
a good  salmon,  a good  horse  or  a good  belt  of  Old  Bush- 
mill’s? 

So,  as  you  can  see,  Pat  had  a lot  to  live  up  to  as  he 
chose  a warm  Friday  afternoon  in  early  September  to  test 
his  lore  against  the  largemouth  bass.  At  4:15  he  shut 
down  his  lathe,  cleaned  up,  punched  the  clock,  jumped 
into  his  compact  and  was  on  his  way.  In  Lambertville,  he 
stopped  briefly  at  Teaberry’s,  never  a dull  moment  res- 
taurant, picked  up  a meat  ball  sandwich  and  a container 
of  tea. 

A few  miles  further  north  he  drove  into  Nickerby’s  lane, 
parked  in  front  of  the  gatekeeper’s  house,  got  out  and 
pulled  on  his  old  fishing  jacket.  Into  the  pockets  he  stuffed 
lures,  popping  bugs,  flies  and  the  meatball  sandwich.  He 
scanned  Nickerby’s  upper  pond  as  he  strung  his  40  year 
old  Hardy  rod  and  finished  the  last  of  the  tea. 

When  he  was  ready,  Pat  approached  the  pond,  stopping 
a good  30  feet  from  the  edge  as  the  sinking  sun  was  be- 
hind him  and  he  was  charry  of  casting  his  shadow  on  the 
water.  From  a tobacco  tin  of  popping  bugs  he  selected  a 
small  yellow  lure  with  four  rubber  legs  and  tied  it  to  the 
four  pound  test  leader.  As  he  checked  the  edge  of  the 
water  he  could  see  two  trophy-sized  bass  just  below  the 
surface  in  close  to  the  grass-lined  shore.  With  a couple  of 
false  casts  he  laid  the  bug  about  ten  feet  out,  allowed  it  to 
rest  a few  moments  before  popping  it  toward  the  bank. 
As  the  bug  drew  near  the  shore  one  of  the  bass  rose  un- 
derneath it,  like  a dog  smelling  a bone.  He  wouldn’t  take 
it.  After  two  more  casts,  it  was  apparent  that  the  bass 
were  just  not  interested  and  Pat  vowed  that  this  was  a 
dark  day.  As  he  moved  toward  the  bank  the  bass  went  for 
deeper  water  making  the  characteristic  unobtrusive  circles 
that  only  an  experienced  basser  looks  for. 

Pulling  off  some  additional  line,  Pat  makes  a long  cast 
to  his  right  toward  some  leafless  bushes  coming  up  out  of 
the  water.  The  bug  dropped  a foot  from  the  spiky  fingers 
and  after  one  short  pop  was  gobbled  by  a 6 inch  sunfish. 
He  instinctively  set  the  hook  and  applied  pressure  to  keep 
the  sunny  from  turning  back  into  the  bush.  The  fish  finned 
rapidly  parallel  to  the  shore  as  Pat  held  the  rod  tip  high 
and  stripped  in  excess  fly  line.  Seeing  that  it  was  just  a 
small  sunny,  he  horsed  it  toward  shore  hoping  that  it 


hadn’t  swallowed  the  lure  too  deeply.  About  six  feet  from 
Pat’s  size  12  brogues,  the  sunfish  fluttered  to  the  top,  but 
then  immediately  disappered  in  a huge  swirl.  Pat  had  an 
idea  what  might  have  happened,  so  he  fed  out  line,  strip- 
ping a good  deal  directly  from  the  reel.  He  waited.  Twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  feet  of  the  floating  line  disappeared  into 
the  deeper  water  offshore.  When  it  stopped  moving  he 
laid  the  rod  down  and  sat  on  the  bank. 

From  his  worn  green  corduroys,  Pat  pulled  out  his  to- 
bacco pouch  and  Byford  briar,  filled  it  and  lit  up  using 
a kitchen  match.  Soon  he  had  it  drawing  copiously.  A 
glance  toward  the  big  house  told  him  that  the  Nickerbys 
were  out  as  the  front  door  was  closed  and  there  was  a 
complete  absence  of  their  two  dogs. 

After  an  interminable  wait,  probably  about  three  or 
four  minutes,  Pat  roused  his  six  foot  four  inch  frame  and 
picked  up  the  rod.  He  wound  the  reel  bringing  in  all  the 
slack  until  a decent  measured  throb  traveling  up  the 
tightened  line  indicated  that  something  bigger  than  a 
sunfish  was  playing  tug-of-war. 

With  the  genuine  thrill  of  having  a good  fish  on,  Pat 
played  it  with  the  cautious  skill  his  father  had  taught 
him,  knowing  that  a sudden  spurt  could  easily  part  the 
four  pound  test  leader.  The  eight  foot  rod  did  the  work 
bending  when  the  fish  took  line  and  straightening  when 
it  turned  toward  shore. 

With  the  first  look  at  a big  bass  tailwalking  across  the 
water  tossing  spray  in  all  directions,  Pat  sucked  in  his 
breath.  It  was  a big  one. 

After  several  minutes,  the  bass  came  to  the  top  on  its 
side,  saw  Pat,  and  dove  down  and  away  from  shore  taking 
twenty  feet  of  fly  line  and  leader.  Pat  was  elated,  he  had 
to  land  this  one  and  weigh  it.  Repeatedly,  he  led  it  toward 
shore  and  it  would  come  in  cowed,  reach  shallow  water, 
then  turn  and  with  a wave  of  its  big  tail  scoot  away.  But 
the  Hardy  rod  eventually  won  the  battle,  and  the  big  bass 
lay  spent  on  its  side  against  the  shore,  its  jowls  gulping 
for  oxygen.  Pat  reached  down,  stuck  his  right  thumb  in 
the  mouth  above  the  lower  lip,  the  rest  of  his  fingers  be- 
low, clamped  a tight  hold  and  heaved  the  largemouth 
bass  onto  the  grass.  The  wet,  glistening  fish  had  the  big- 
gest maw  Pat  had  seen  for  a long  time.  With  his  left  hand, 
he  pushed  the  upper  lip  back  and  deep  down  in  the 
throat  could  see  just  two  inches  of  the  sunny’s  tail.  The 
bass  had  swallowed  just  about  the  entire  sunfish!  Along 
side  the  tail,  the  leader  emenated  from  the  base  of  the 
throat  still  intact. 

He  snipped  the  leader  off  with  his  nail  clipper,  and 
reached  deep  in  his  jacket  pocket  for  the  DeLiar  scale.  He 
inserted  the  hook  in  the  V in  the  underside  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  held  up  the  scale.  At  four  and  one-quarter  pounds, 
it  was  the  heaviest  he  had  ever  taken  from  Nickerby  s 
upper  pond.  Interesting  because  the  pond  wouldn’t  cover 
more  than  four  acres. 

Pat  released  the  bass  and  it  moved  out  into  deeper  wa- 
ter and  disappeared.  He  sat  on  the  bank,  pulled  out  Tea- 
berry’s  cold  meatball  sandwich,  munched  away,  a faint 
odor  of  garlic  tickling  his  nose  and  mused  that  life  was 
good.  Big  Pat  turned  his  eyes  upward  toward  the  lavender 
sky  and  said,  “Not  bad,  aye,  Mike.” 
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A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


TRAVELER’S 

GUIDE 

Every  form  of  outdoor  recreation 
has,  to  some  extent,  certain  side  ben- 
efits. 

The  camper  has  an  opportunity  to 
live  close  to  nature,  as  does  the  fisher- 
man and  hunter.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  pleasure  boatman,  especial- 
ly that  type  of  person  who  isn’t  con- 
tent to  merely  whiz  up  or  down  a 
river  or  around  a lake  for  hours  at  a 
time.  He  and  his  family  have  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  some  of  the  major 
historical  sites  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  boat- 
ing family  that  spends  much  of  the 
summer  travelling  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
search  of  new  boating  waters.  And, 
in  so  doing,  they  probably  passed 
within  a “stone’s  throw”  of  many  such 
sites  in  their  travels. 


Over  a period  of  a year  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  re- 
quest, and  receive,  copies  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s official  highway  map  usual- 
ly for  the  express  purpose  of  merely 
finding  out  how  to  get  to  this  or  that 
place  and  usually  unaware  of  the 
wealth  of  additional  information  con- 
tained in  the  map. 

For  example  pleasure  boaters  who 
may  visit  the  Delaware  River  one 
weekend  and  the  Youghiogheny  or 
Lake  Erie  the  next,  are  literally  miss- 
ing the  boat  by  not  dropping  in  on 
one  of  the  many  historical  sites  they 
pass. 

Take  a look  at  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  of  the  map  and  there  you 
will  find  a listing  of  over  30  sites, 
scattered  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
which  are  maintained  by  the  Histor- 
ical and  Museum  Commission. 

These  range  from  the  Drake  Well 
Museum  in  Venango  County  to  the 
Lancaster  County  Farm  Museum  at 
Landis  Valley  and  while  space  does 


not  permit  even  a thumbnail  sketch 
of  each  I’ve  picked  a few  at  random 
which  may  be  of  special  interest  to 
the  boater. 

For  example  if  you  happen  to  be  on 
the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Levittown,  and  you  plan  on  cruising 
the  Delaware,  take  the  time  to  visit 
Pennsbury  Manor  which  is  a re-crea- 
tion at  the  site  of  William  Penn’s 
Manor  House. 

Located  east  of  Tullytown,  possibly 
the  best  way  to  get  to  Pennsbury 
Manor  is  off  the  Borden  Ferry  Road 
from  the  west  or  the  New  Ford  Road 
from  the  east. 

Despite  the  eminence  of  the  builder 
this  house  in  which  Penn  resided  dur- 
ing his  second  visit  to  the  Province, 
1699  to  1670,  it  fell  into  ruin  during 
the  years  after  his  departure. 

The  re-creation  was  completed  in 
1939  and  here  the  visitor  will  find 
17th  Century  antiques  typical  of  the 
furnishings  that  Penn  most  likely 
owned. 

Also  there  are  numerous  outbuild- 
ings since  Pennsbury  was  a self  sup- 
porting plantation  located  in  the  midst 
of  a wilderness  area.  These  include  a 
brew  and  bake  house,  smoke  house, 
plantation  office,  ice  house  and  a stone 
stable. 

A few  miles  to  the  southwest,  also 
along  the  Delaware  River,  is  the 
Governor  Prinz  Park  and  the  Morton 
Homestead,  the  latter  about  a mile 
north  at  Prospect  Park  on  the  banks 
of  the  Darby  Creek. 

The  park  and  homestead  are  both 
historical  remains  of  Swedish  settle- 
ments before  the  founding  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Thirty-eight  years  before  William 
Penn  established  Pennsylvania,  Johan 
Printz,  the  royal  governor  of  New 
Sweden— the  first  European  settlement 
in  what  is  now  Pennsylvania— estab- 
lished his  capitol  on  Tinicum  Island 
and  today  this  old  capitol,  or  seat  of 
authority,  is  an  archeological  remains 
at  Governor  Printz  Park.  The  park  is 
located  just  south  of  Route  91  and 
west  of  Wanamaker  Avenue,  at  Es- 
sington. 

The  Morton  Homestead,  at  Prospect 
Park,  is  a restored  log  and  stone  struc- 
ture which  provides  an  insight  into 
the  building  methods  of  the  Swedish 
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FATALITIES  RISE  IN  MANUALLY  PROPELLED  CRAFT 


and  Finnish  settlers  of  the  Delaware 
Valley.  The  original  portion  was  built 
in  the  mid-17th  Century  by  Morton 
Mortonson,  great  grandfather  of  John 
Morton,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

If  you  happen  to  be  travelling  along 
the  Susquehanna  River,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Northumberland,  park  the  boat 
trailer  and  take  a few  moments  to  visit 
the  Priestley  House. 

Joseph  Priestley,  an  Englishman,  be- 
came world  famous  as  the  discoverer 
of  oxygen  and  built  his  last  home  in 
1794  at  Northumberland  along  the 
Susquehanna.  He  died  in  1804.  The 
house  passed  through  the  hands  of 
several  owners,  and  in  1919  was  pur- 
chased by  a professor  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Later  it  was  oper- 
ated as  a museum  by  the  University 
until  it  was  deeded  to  Northumber- 
land in  1955. 

If  you  are  headed  for  Lake  Erie  on 
Route  19  make  it  a point  to  stop  at 
Fort  Le  Beouf  near  Waterford,  the 
site  of  an  historical  French  Fort  which 
was  visited  by  Washington  on  the  eve 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

There  are  two  such  historical  sites 
in  Erie,  both  of  special  interest  to  the 
boating  public— the  Customs  House 
and  the  Flagship  Niagara. 

The  reconstructed  brig  “Niagara,” 
stands  as  a symbol  of  the  bravery  and 
enterprise  which  saved  the  old  North- 
west from  the  British  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  battle, 
in  1913,  the  remains  of  this  historic 
brig  was  raised  from  Lake  Erie  and 
the  ship  was  rebuilt.  Twice  repaired, 
the  ship  retains  a long  section  of  the 
original  keel  and  looks  today,  with  its 
ful  rigging  and  cannon,  much  as  the 
historians  believe  it  did  in  the  pro- 
tected harbor  at  Erie,  seemingly  await- 
ing a return  to  battle. 

Additional  information  about  these 
and  many  other  historical  sites  in 
Pennsylvania  can  be  obtained  by  the 
pleasure  boater  and  his  family  by  con- 
tacting the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission,  William 
Penn  Museum,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

And  if  you’re  planning  on  boating 
some  new  waters  this  summer,  it’s 
well  worth  doing. 


As  this  column  is  being  written 
there  have  been  15  fatalities  occurring 
from  pleasure  boats  within  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  about  106,000  registered  boats 
and  an  estimated  1,000,000  people 
on  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth 
each  year.  Yet  at  this  time,  of  the  15 
fatalities,  9 have  occurred  from  ves- 
sels which  are  not  even  required  by 
law  to  be  equipped  with  a Personal 
Flotation  Device. 

Manually  propelled  vessels  include: 
canoes,  kayaks,  rafts,  rowboats,  and 
in  a few  instances  craft  propelled  by 
peddling. 

A case  involving  a canoe  occurred 
at  Mountain  Lake  in  Luzerne  County 
in  June.  A young  man  and  woman 
were  canoeing  when  the  woman  de- 
cided to  go  swimming.  As  she  re- 
turned from  her  swim  and  attempted 
to  climb  aboard,  the  canoe  capsized 
pitching  the  man  into  the  water.  The 
man  was  a non  swimmer  who  strug- 
gled for  a short  time  before  drown- 
ing. His  companion  tried  to  help  him 
stay  afloat  but  to  no  avail.  There  were 
no  Personal  Flotation  devices  aboard 
the  canoe. 

In  Lehigh  County  in  June,  5 men 
in  a canoe  deliberately  went  over  a 
small  falls  capsizing  the  canoe.  All  five 
made  it  to  shore  safely  where  they 


discovered  they  had  lost  a paddle. 
Three  of  the  men  then  re-entered  the 
canoe  and  paddled  up  to  the  base  of 
the  falls  with  the  remaining  paddle. 
They  saw  the  missing  paddle  in  the 
turbulence  at  the  base  of  the  falls, 
and  approached  the  area  hoping  to 
retrieve  the  paddle.  But  suddenly  they 
realized  the  turbulence  was  sucking 
them  into  the  falls.  The  canoe  filled 
with  water  and  all  three  occupants 
had  to  swim  for  it.  However  only  two 
made  it  to  shore.  The  victim’s  body 
was  recovered  by  divers  some  time 
later. 

Although  there  were  no  Personal 
Flotation  devices  aboard  the  canoe 
there  were  several  in  their  automobile 
parked  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  logic  of  having  Personal  Flotation 
Devices  in  an  automobile  when  they 
should  be  worn. 

Although  the  law  at  this  time  does 
not  require  Personal  Flotation  Devices 
be  on  board  a manually  propelled 
craft  (except  in  State  Parks)  any 
boatman  with  a little  bit  of  sense 
would  not  only  have  a device  on  board 
but  would  wear  the  device  when  at- 
tempting anything  as  difficult  as  run- 
ning a fast  high  stream  with  dams  and 
falls.  Tragedies  of  this  type  are  cer- 
tainly needless! 
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TO 

TIE 

THE 

FORGOTTEN 

FLY 

by  Bill  Fink 


My  article  on  “The  Forgotten  Fly”  which  appeared  in 
last  November’s  issue  prompted  a number  of  reader  quer- 
ies on  how  to  tie  the  caddis  dry  fly  patterns.  It  also 
prompted  a most  fascinating  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Cornell 
Emanuel  of  New  Florence,  which  provided  the  missing 
information  to  trace  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Henryville  caddis  pattern  from  the  present  day  version, 
back  to  its  origin  in  the  very  earhest  days  of  fly  fishing. 

According  to  Mr.  Emanuel  a Palmerton  fly  tyer  and 
tackle  dealer  named  Hiram  Brobst  first  encountered  the 
pattern  in  an  unknown  eighteen-century  English  angling 
book  from  a secondhand  book  store  in  Philadelphia.  The 
fly  was  not  identified,  so  Hiram,  in  his  uncomplicated 
manner,  called  it  the  “No  Name.” 

Apparently  the  “No  Name”  became  successful  and 
popular  all  through  Pennsylvania  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties.  At  this  point  in  history  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  fly  was  recognized  by  more  than  a few  anglers  as  a 
caddis  imitation.  It  just  plain  caught  fish.  It  was  sold  in 
great  quantities  and  such  was  the  demand  that  in  the 
early  forties  the  cost  reached  the  magnificent  sum  of 
twenty  cents  per  fly. 

The  No  Name  came  to  the  attention  of  A1  Ziegler, 
whom  we  knew  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Henryville  Lodge 
on  the  Pocono’s  Brodheads  Creek.  It  was  he  who  passed 
the  pattern  on  to  the  current  generation  of  Pocono  caddis 
fishers.  Although  A1  didn’t  make  known  the  source  of  the 
Henryville  caddis  flies  he  sold  over  his  counter,  he  did 
make  mention  of  his  fly  tyer  (undoubtedly  Brobst)  some- 
where vaguely  located  out  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country. 

I can  recall  Al’s  reference  to  the  pattern  as  the  “No 
Name”  and  believe  he  made  the  statement  that  his  fly 
tyer  had  given  him  permission  to  change  the  name  to  the 
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“Henryville”  in  recognition  of  the  high  degree  of  success 
and  popularity  the  fly  enjoyed  on  those  waters. 

In  addition  to  his  interesting  letter,  Mr.  Emanuel  kindly 
sent  me  four  of  his  original  stock  of  “No  Name”  flies, 
tied  by  Hiram  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  flies,  sizes 
10,  12,  and  14,  are  still  in  their  original  Brobst-labeled 
cardboard  box,  yellow  with  age.  These  treasured  old  flies 
are  in  remarkably  fine  condition  and  would  easily  take 
fish  today. 

One  of  these  original  old  “No  Names”  is  shown  on  the 
lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  Brobst  box.  The  other  three 
flies  in  that  picture,  are  the  Buttonwood,  the  Black  Caddis, 
and  the  present-day  Henryville  pattern.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  picture,  the  basic  “No  Name— Henryville”  pat- 
tern has  changed  very  little  over  the  years.  The  woodduck 
under-wing  is  perhaps  a shade  shorter  and  the  slate  over- 
wing a trifle  longer  on  our  modern  version  but  the  similar 
nature  of  the  two  flies  is  immediately  apparent.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  old  Hiram  in  his  day  had  the  same  problem 
as  contemporary  tyers  in  obtaining  really  top  grade  grizzly 
hackle. 

Among  the  Henryville  Flyfishers,  there  has  been  a mild 
controversy  regarding  the  original  body  color.  Present 
day  Henryvilles  are  nearly  always  tied  with  an  insect-green 
body.  The  effectiveness  of  this  version  is  unquestioned, 
particularly  on  waters  such  as  the  Brodheads  where  the 
dominant  caddis  hatch  is  green  bodied.  However,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Emanuel  it  is  now  established  that  the  original 
“No-Name-Henryville”  was  tied  with  a red  floss  body  as 
were  my  first  patterns  in  the  mid-fifties.  Now  bright  red 
bodied  caddis  flies  in  the  natural  state  are  about  as  com- 
mon as  trout  streams  in  the  Sahara,  but  when  a red  silk 
body  is  treated  with  dry  fly  oil,  particularly  the  paraffin 
based  solutions  used  in  the  earlier  era,  the  body  color 
changes  to  a very  bug-like  amber  brown.  The  fly  magical- 
ly becomes  a good  general-purpose  caddis  imitation. 

Now  for  the  patterns.  The  fly  shown  progressively  in 
pictures  1 through  6 is  the  basic  “Henryville-No-Name,” 
in  size  12.  Besides  red  and  green  other  popular  body  colors 
are  the  grays  and  tans  to  match  the  multitudes  of  local 
and  seasonal  variations  of  the  caddis  hatches. 

The  Black  Caddis  is  a very  valuable  pattern  particularly 
in  the  early  season.  It  presents  an  opportunity  for  good 
dry  fly  action  even  in  the  cold  high  water  of  the  first  week 
or  two.  Watch  for  the  occasional  riser  in  the  backwaters 
or  inconspicuous  eddy  and  try  for  him  with  the  Black 
Caddis. 

The  Buttonwood  was  developed  as  a simplified  Henry- 
ville, suitable  for  tying  on  smaller  hook  sizes  and  in  a 
lighter  shade  of  coloration.  It  has  become  very  important 
for  slow  water  fishing  for  ultra  smart  browns.  It  is  THE 
fly  for  evening  fishing  when  the  midge  caddis  are  swarm- 
ing above  the  surface  and  no  mayfly  hatch  develops. 

These  patterns  are  by  no  means  a complete  compre- 
hensive list  of  caddis  imitations.  For  example,  Jim  Ong 
developed  a caddis  with  a ginger-grizzly  palmer  hackle 
that  is  deadly  on  the  hard-fished  Amawalk  in  New  York. 
And  there  are  many  other  successful  styles  and  variations. 
The  horizons  of  caddis  dry  flies  are  limited  only  by  the 
angler’s  powers  of  observation,  imagination  and  fly-tying 
ingenuity. 
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Henry ville  (No-Name) 

Hook 

: Sizes  12  through  16,  down  eye 

Body 

: Red  silk  floss  is  traditional,  green  is 

most  popular  today 

Body  palmer  hackle 

: Grizzly 

Wing 

Barred  woodduck-longish  fibers,  topped 
by  slate  duck  wing  primary  tied  short 
and  roof-like  over  the  body. 

Head  Hackle 

Dark  ginger 

Silk 

Black 

Black  Caddis 

Hook 

Sizes  16  through  22 

Body 

Black  tying  silk  built  up 

Body  palmer  hackle 

Grizzly 

Wing 

Slate  duck  wing  primary  tied  roof-like 
over  the  body 

Head  Hackle 

Black 

Silk 

Black 

Buttonwood 

Hook 

Sizes  18  through  22 

Body 

White  tying  silk  built  up 

Body  palmer  hackle 

Grizzly 

Wing 

Slate  duck  wing  primary  tied  roof-like 
over  the  body. 

Head  Hackle 

Light  ginger 

Silk 

White 

A 

. BROBST  & SON 


No. 


wL. 
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TYING  STEPS 

1.  A size  12  standard  lx  long 
shank  dry  fly  is  mounted  in 
the  vice  with  two  dry  fly 
grade  grizzly  hackles  tied  in 
at  the  rear  and  a slightly 
shorter  than  normal  floss 
body  tied  over  the  hackle 
butts. 

2.  The  grizzly  hackles  are  wound 
very  dense,  palmer  style  over 
the  floss  body  and  tied  off  at 
the  front,  leaving  room  at 
the  head  of  the  fly  for  wings 
and  head  (front)  hackle. 


3.  Head-on  view  of  the  Vee 
trimmed  into  the  grizzly 
hackles  to  make  space  for 
the  back-sloping  wings. 

4.  The  under-wing  of  longish 
fibers  of  barred  woodduck 
feathers  is  added,  shown  un- 
trimmed at  the  head  of  the 
fly. 

5.  The  over-wings  are  matched 
segments  trimmed  from  a 
pair  of  slate  duck  primary 
wing  quills.  Blackduck  feath- 
ers are  preferred  but  Mal- 
lards are  suitable.  The  fin- 
ished wings  are  very  similar 
to  those  on  Black  Gnat  or 
Leadwing  Coachman  wetflies 
except  tied  somewhat  flatter 
and  rooflike. 
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6.  A dark  ginger  fly  hackle  is 
tied  in  at  the  head  in  the 
conventional  manner  to  com- 
plete the  fly. 


FROM  IMF  STREAMS 


POSITIVE  PROOF 

■ While  patrolling  the  North  Fork  of  Little  Beaver  River 
one  beautiful  afternoon,  District  Game  Protector,  George 
Szilvasi,  and  I noticed  an  auto  with  a Minnesota  plate 
parked  adjacent  to  the  stream.  Since  this  is  often  an  indi- 
cation of  a non-resident  fishing  with  an  invalid  resident 
license,  we  decided  to  look  around.  We  soon  came  upon 
an  elderly  gent  enjoying  himself  immensely  while  fishing 
nearby.  “Good  afternoon,  sir.  Having  any  luck?”  I asked. 
“Oh!  I got  one,”  offered  the  man.  “Could  I check  your 
license,  sir,”  I inquired.  “Sure,”  the  fisherman  replied  as 
he  handed  his  hat  to  me.  When  I learned  the  license  was 
indeed  a resident  license  I asked,  “Is  that  your  automobile 
up  there?”  “No,  sir,  but  I’m  driving  it!  Belongs  to  my  son- 
in-law,”  added  the  elderly  fellow.  I proceeded  to  explain 
to  the  man  why  I had  to  be  sure  he  was  properly  iden- 
tified etc.  when  the  excited  man  pulled  up  his  trouser  leg 
and  exclaimed,  “There’s  my  name  on  my  leg!”  In  his 
younger  days  the  man  was  an  amateur  in  the  art  of 
tattooing.  I turned  to  Szilvasi  speechless  and  George  said 
"Well,  Don,  I guess  he  is  who  he  claims  to  be!”  “Yep!”  I 
agreed. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  CtONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 

FOR  FUN 

■ A new  “Fish  For  Fun”  area  was  established  by  Com- 
mission action  for  the  West  Branch  Clarion  River  here  in 
Elk  County.  Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Wilcox 
Sportsmens  Club,  Rolfe  Sportsmens  Club,  Elk  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmens  Clubs,  the  Commission  and  last, 
but  not  least,  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett,  Manager  of  the  Arm- 


“YOU  MAY  KNOW  HOW  TO  CATCH  LAW  BREAK- 
ING FISHERMEN,  BUT  IT  LOOKS  TO  ME  AS  IF 
FISH  KNOW  HOW  TO  CATCH  YOU!” 


strong  Division  of  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company  this 
fine  one  half  mile  section  was  set  aside  for  just  plain  fun 
in  fishing.  Much  interest  has  developed  since  the  press  re- 
lease and  I expect  a good  fishermen  use  of  the  area. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 

EXTENDED  SEASON 

■ At  first  many  fishermen  questioned  me  about  the  ex- 
tended trout  season  and  whether  it  was  bad  or  good  but 
last  year  not  one  fisherman  questioned  it.  There  was  some 
concern  that  the  Commission  might  not  have  an  extended 
season  and  it  has  been  well  accepted  by  both  local  and  out 
of  county  fishermen.  The  last  day  of  trout  season,  which 
was  an  opening  day  for  hunters  still  showed  fishermen  out 
on  the  trout  waters.  Koon  Lake  had  quite  a number  of 
trout  fishermen  and  Yellow  Creek  also  had  some  fishermen 
and  both  bodies  of  waters  gave  up  some  nice  trout.  It 
gives  those  people  that  don’t  care  to  hunt  but  who  still 
like  to  be  out  something  to  do.  This  should  be  another  en- 
joyable fall  for  our  fishermen. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  MclLNAY  (Bedford  County) 

FISH  THIEF 

■ It  appears  as  if  the  Game  Commission  is  not  the  only 
outfit  that  has  trouble  with  dogs  running  loose  in  the 
winter.  George  Delling  of  Tafton  was  fishing  through  the 
ice  on  Fairview  Lake  one  very  cold  morning  last  February 
when  he  caught  a nice  rainbow  trout.  He  put  it  on  the 
ice  next  to  one  of  the  two  holes  he  was  using  and  went 
back  to  fishing  when  he  heard  another  fisherman  call  out 
that  a dog  had  a fish  and  was  running  off  of  the  ice  with 
it.  Low  and  behold,  George’s  fish  was  gone.  The  dog  had 

taken  it!  —Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  E.  BARTLEY 

(Pike/Wayne  Counties) 

NEEDS  TEACHING 

■ While  on  patrol  of  Ford’s  Pond  last  fall  Officer  Yarema 
observed  a fisherman  between  the  age  of  4 and  5 fishing 
like  there  was  no  tomorrow.  The  avid  fisherman  was  using 
corn  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  in  a plastic  bag.  About  an 
hour  later  the  angler  decided  to  go  home,  he  reeled  up  his 
line,  took  the  bag  of  corn  out  of  his  pocket  and  threw  it, 
bag  and  all,  into  the  water.  Officer  Yarema  approached  the 
boy  and  asked  if  he  knew  that  he  was  littering  by  throw- 
ing the  bag  in  the  water.  The  boy  said  “sure  I know  I was 
littering  but  I didn’t  bring  a garbage  can  with  me.”  Of- 
ficer Yarema  chastised  the  boy  and  gave  him  one  of  our 
orange  litter  bags  for  future  fishing  adventures,  but  the 
real  pity  is  that  his  folks  hadn’t  taught  him  differently! 

—Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  E.  FASCHING 
(Lackawanna  County) 
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THINKS  “ FISHING ” 

■ Last  fall  while  attending  an  outdoors  show  at  the  Clair- 
ton  Sportsmens  Club,  Deputy  Bob  Kopta  was  discussing 
fishing  with  a gentleman  when  at  the  rifle  range,  near  the 
clubhouse,  the  “Westmoreland  Rifles”  began  a competitive 
shoot  with  musket  rifles.  The  gentleman  Bob  was  speaking 
to  asked  “what  was  that”  and  Bob  replied  “there’s  a 
musky  shoot  outside.”  The  gentleman  then  said  “boy,  you 
sure  have  fishing  on  your  mind!” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (Allegheny  County) 

STORY  TELLING 

■ I suppose  it’s  true  that  the  more  often  a story  is  re- 
peated the  less  accurate  it  becomes.  Some  people,  however 
can  take  a simple  event  and  in  the  re-telling  of  it,  turn  it 
into  quite  a production,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing incident. 

I was  patrolling  the  Little  Lehigh  Creek  and  stopped  to 
check  two  anglers.  They  had  with  them  quite  a large  dog, 
and  as  we  chatted  I patted  the  dog  a couple  of  times. 
These  fishermen  were  very  friendly,  and  I checked  their 
license  and  left. 

The  next  day,  I heard  a recount  of  the  same  event  as 
told  to  a friend.  It  turned  out  that  “as  the  warden  tried  to 
check  these  two  guys,  they  wouldn’t  show  him  their  li- 
cense. Then  they  sicced  a big  dog  on  him.  When  the  dog 
came  after  him,  the  warden  reached  for  his  gun.” 

And  I didn’t  even  have  a sidearm  with  me! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  FREDERICK  MUSSEL  (Lehigh  County) 

GOOD  ADVICE 

■ In  the  April  issue  of  the  National  Geographic  magazine 
(pg.  571)  an  Irishman  fisherman  made  the  following  state- 
ment: “A  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  sea  will  soon  be 
drowned,  for  he  will  be  going  out  on  days  he  shouldn’t. 
But  we  do  be  afraid  of  the  sea,  and  we  only  be  drowned 
now  and  again.”  A few  coho  fishermen  on  Lake  Erie 
should  heed  this  quote  in  the  fall  months  of  the  “Coho 
Run.” 

— Waterways  Safety  Coorlinator  NORMAN  E.  ELY  (Lake  Erie) 

BIG  SUCKER 

■ While  talking  to  fishermen  on  the  first  day  of  trout 
season  an  elementary  school  teacher,  Mrs.  Cole  from  Cash- 
town,  told  a story  she  heard  from  a pupil  about  the 
prowess  of  his  father’s  ability  to  catch  fish.  The  pupil  had 
openly  stated  that  his  father  had  caught  a “ten  foot  sucker” 
while  fishing  in  Adams  County.  Mrs.  Cole  then  drew  a 
ten  foot  line  on  the  black  board  and  asked  the  young  lad 
if  the  fish  was  actually  that  large,  whereupon  the  lad 
said  it  might  have  been  “just  a little  shorter.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WARREN  W . SINGER,  JR. 

(Adams/N.  York  County) 

HATS  OFF! 

■ In  1970  Berks  County  nearly  lost  half  of  the  trout  to 
be  stocked  pre-season  in  one  stream  when  the  property  was 
posted.  The  reason  for  the  posting  was  simply  because  of 
disregard  for  the  landowner  by  fishermen  leaving  behind 
broken  fences  and  all  sorts  of  litter.  When  I informed 
the  Berks  County  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  the  problem  three 


“THE  PATROLMAN  SAID  IF  I THREW  IT  BACK 
HE’D  HAVE  TO  ARREST  ME  FOR  LITTERING.” 

clubs  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  sportsmen  by  contacting 
landowners,  building  ladders  for  crossing  fences,  placing 
and  emptying  fitter  cans  along  well  used  areas.  On  open- 
ing day  approximately  six  members  from  these  clubs  aided 
in  patrol  to  prevent  loss  of  this  re-opened  property.  This 
small  handfull  of  men  who  were  willing  to  give  up  their 
opening  day  were  successful  in  re-opening  two  and  a half 
miles  of  trout  stream  and  keeping  this  area  open  for 
use  by  all  sportsmen.  Hats  off  and  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  Bally  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Boyertown  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  and  Community  Rod  and  Gun  Club  who 
helped! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  AMMON  F.  ZIEGEN FUS  (Berks  County) 

IDENTIFICATION  PROBLEM 

■ License  issuing  agents  have  problems  too!  While  visit- 
ing one  of  the  agents  I was  told  of  a gentleman  who, 
when  applying  for  a fishing  license,  could  produce  no 
identification  other  than  the  false  teeth  from  his  mouth 
which  had  his  name  on  them. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  H.  LAUER  (Lycoming  County) 

HOT  SEAT 

■ According  to  District  Game  Protector  G.  John  Martin 
his  brother  David  of  Lancaster  is  an  avid  trout  fisherman. 
While  teaching  his  young  son  the  finer  arts  of  trout  fishing 
on  a recent  onting,  David  climbed  out  on  a log  to  catch 
a large  trout  which  he  was  sure  was  lurking  back  under 
the  bank.  In  trying  to  get  just  the  right  drift  on  the  bait, 
the  uncanny  angler  bent  over  a little  too  far— and  backed 
into  an  electric  fence.  Result— one  very  wet  father,  a good 
laugh  for  the  son,  and  a lucky  trout! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  F.  HARTLE  (York  County) 
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Inflated  balloons  placed  at  different  distances  can  make  excellent 
and  inexpensive  casting  targets  (above)  or  they  can  be  used  to 
give  an  old  lure  a new  look  (right). 


Invest  now  in  a 100  packet  of  child’s  toy  balloons  and 
you  are  equipped  to  cope  with  a variety  of  problems  that 
beset  fishermen  and  often  boaters.  In  fact,  discounting  the 
essential  rod,  line  and  hook,  toy  balloons  can,  without 
question,  be  among  the  finest  fishing  accessories! 

Sound  a bit  strange?  Well,  let’s  consider  the  ways  in 
which  balloons  can  be  of  use  during  a typical  day  of 
angling  in  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  mighty  rivers. 

Inflate  a toy  balloon  to  the  size  of  a silver  dollar,  tie  to 
your  line  and  you  have  a dandy  bobber  to  keep  your  bait 
above  bottom.  Next  cut  long,  thin  strips  from  a balloon 
and  you  have  a good  substitute  for  that  all  important 
“pork  rind”  for  attaching  to  spoons,  plugs  too.  This  rub- 
ber “rind”  comes  in  a variety  of  colors.  Cut  strips  from  a 
blue  balloon  and  affix  to  a silver  spoon.  Blue  is  to  bass 
what  the  proverbial  red  is  to  a farmer’s  ornery  bull!  Try 
it  sometime.  These  paper-thin  rubber  strips  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  action  of  most  bass  plugs  and  ribbons  of 
rubber  attached  to  the  lure’s  hooks  can  often  increase  its 
effectiveness. 

Then  too,  think  how  useful  a balloon  could  be  in  mark- 
ing a lost  piece  of  gear— anything  from  a motor  to  a reel 


INFLATABLE 

AIDS 


by  Don  Shiner 


or  rod.  First  inflate  the  balloon,  tie  a long  piece  of  mono- 
filament to  it  and  add  a weight.  Toss  this  rig  overboard  and 
you  can  locate  it  later. 

Boaters  can  also  use  balloons  to  temporarily  mark  a 
hidden  reef  or  rock.  Inflate  and  anchor  an  orange  colored 
balloon  (best  color  to  contrast  with  dark  water)  near  the 
hidden  obstacle. 

Balloon  also  make  fine  water  proof  containers  for 
matches.  Stretch  the  rubber  membrane  over  a packet  of 
book  matches  and  other  small  gear. 

There  are  many  other  ways  that  balloons  can  be  useful. 

For  example  you  can  inflate  several  balloons  and  anchor 
them  at  different  distances  as  casting  targets.  I’ve  had 
great  fun  and  good  practice  in  the  past  casting  to  these 
targets.  Pitching  spoons  toward  these  targets  is  good  enter- 
tainment and  really  develops  casting  skill.  But  when  fin- 
ished be  sure  to  remove  all  pieces  of  balloons  and  string 
from  the  water  no  matter  how  you  use  them.  Don’t  be- 
come a litterbug! 

You  can  probably  think  of  two  or  three  or  even  more 
uses  for  balloons  but  it  all  serves  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  a thin  dime  spent  for  a packet  of  toy  balloons  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  you  can  make. 

Keep  a packet  handy  with  your  gear.  Sooner  or  later 
you’ll  be  using  them! 
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continued  from  page  9 

THE  RIVER 
NOBODY  KNOWS 

ton,  talking  to  fishermen  and  owners  of  boat  landings. 
Some  of  the  boat  fishermen  we  talked  to  were  tight-lipped. 
“First  time  I ever  fished  this  river,”  one  fellow  told  us. 
When  Jerry  identified  himself,  he  reluctantly  raised  his 
stringer.  It  held  four  walleyes,  the  largest  a four  pounder. 

“I’ve  seen  him  here  a dozen  times,”  Jerry  grinned  as  we 
pulled  away. 

Operators  of  the  boat  docks  proved  more  cooperative. 
Rudy  Nuzzo,  owner  of  Outboard  Haven,  reported  catch- 
ing five  bass  and  a pair  of  walleyes  in  an  hour’s  fishing  at 
daybreak.  The  bass,  all  smallmouths,  averaged  two  pounds 
apiece.  His  largest  walleye  went  four  pounds.  Rudy  fishes 
the  lower  end  of  Harbor  Isle  and  the  fast  water  below 
Acmetonia  Dam. 

“I  have  yet  to  hook  into  a muskie,”  Rudy  told  us.  “But 
there  were  three  taken  this  year  that  I know  about.  These 
weren’t  large  fish,  but  they  were  all  over  the  30-inch 
minimum.  We’ve  had  reports  of  several  northern  pike  be- 
ing taken.” 

Joe  Lipinsky,  lock  tender  at  Highland  Park  Dam,  caught 
forty -two  bass  in  a single  afternoon.  These  fish  ranged 
from  12  to  17  inches.  They  were  taken  on  a sonar  lure  in 
the  fast  water  below  the  dam. 

Pittsburgh  stock  broker  Ronnie  Goldsmith  and  his  wife 
Sandy  each  landed  muskies,  38  and  42  inches,  in  two 
hours  of  fishing.  They  caught  them  on  Pikie  Minnow  plugs 
trolled  behind  their  25-foot  cruiser. 

W.  E.  Weick,  of  Wilkinsburg,  has  fished  the  lower  Al- 


continued from  page  17 

BASS  BUGGING 

In  no  other  type  of  fishing  is  it  more  important  to  re- 
member that  a 30-foot  cast  with  fine  accuracy  is  much 
better  than  a sloppy  cast  three  times  that  distance. 

The  lure  should  alight  gently  at  the  very  edge  of  an 
island  of  lily  pads  or  only  an  inch  or  two  from  a patch  of 
aquatic  vegitation;  close  to  the  side  of  a stump  or  partly 
submerged  log;  directly  over  an  underwater  obstruction  of 
rocks  or  tree  branches,  or— most  difficult  of  all— into  little 
shoreline  indentions  of  rocks  or  weeds  or  beneath  vege- 
tation that  branches  out  a couple  of  feet  above  the  water 
surface  along  the  shore. 

Bass  fly  fishing  tackle  is  the  angler’s  choice. 

If  wet  flies,  streamers,  and  other  sub-surface  lures  are 
used,  a trout  rod  and  tapered  line  and  leader  to  match  are 
quite  satisfactory. 

With  surface  lures,  however,  a heavier  bass  rod— eight 
and  one-half  or  nine  feet  long  with  a fairly  whippy  tip 
but  rather  stiff  butt  action— is  recommended.  The  whippy 
tip  will  enable  the  angler  to  impart  delicate  action  to 
the  floating  lure.  The  stiffer  butt  section  will  make  it  easier 


legheny  for  36  years.  “I’ve  taken  plenty  of  three  and  four 
pound  bass  between  Verona  and  Oakmont,”  he  reported. 
“The  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek  and  the  old  anchorage  are 
good  places  for  bass  and  walleye.  I lost  a muskie  at  Kelly 
Hollow  that  would  have  gone  forty  inches.” 

In  October  1970,  Fish  Commission  and  Federal  biol- 
ogists conducted  a biological  survey  of  the  river  near  the 
mouth  of  Bull  Creek.  This  shocking  and  netting  operation 
turned  up  a 36-inch  muskie,  walleye  from  15  to  24-inches, 
and  large  numbers  of  bass,  perch,  crappie,  bluegill  and 
sunfish. 

Several  oddities  turned  up.  Leo  Tyler,  14,  of  Pitts- 
burgh’s North  Hills,  caught  a 34-inch  spotter  garfish  while 
fishing  near  Aspinwall  Marina.  Goldfish  are  common  in 
the  river.  So  are  dogfish  and  softshell  turtles.  One  fellow 
caught  a fish  no  one  was  able  to  identify.  He  took  it  to 
Carnegie  Museum  where  it  was  identified  as  a rare 
species  of  tropical  fish.  It  had  evidently  absconded  from 
someone’s  aquarium. 

Trout  are  not  common  in  the  Allegheny,  but  occasional 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  up  to  17-inches  are  taken  every 
year.  These  enter  the  river  from  Pine  and  Deer  Creeks, 
which  are  both  stocked.  Some  manage  to  survive,  even 
through  the  summer  months,  at  the  mouths  of  tributaries 
and  in  the  aerated  water  below  the  dams. 

“There’s  just  no  telling  what  you’ll  find  in  this  river,” 
Jerry  Crayton  told  me.  “What  we  need  are  more  fishermen. 
No  one  fishes  here  with  bucktail  jigs.  No  one  fishes  after 
dark  with  surface  lures. 

“I  have  yet  to  see  any  one  casting  the  weedbeds  with 
fly-rod  and  popping  bugs.  I’d  like  to  see  some  expert 
musky  fishermen  troll  that  stretch  offshore  from  Twelve  and 
Fourteen  Mile  Islands.  This  river  needs  to  be  put  to  the 
test.” 

Any  takers? 


to  set  the  hook  quickly  and  firmly  when  the  bass  strikes. 
This  is  important,  because  it  is  amazing  how  quickly  a 
bass  can  detect  the  fraud  of  a man-made  lure  and  spit  it 
out. 

A forward  taper  floating  line  that  fits  the  rod  it  a must. 
The  forward  taper  helps  achieve  a casting  combination  of 
distance  and  accuracy.  A line  that  sinks  drags  the  surface 
lure  down  and  makes  it  impossible  to  manipulate  the  lure 
properly. 

With  sub-surface  lures,  a medium  heavy  tapered  trout 
leader  is  sufficient.  With  surface  lures,  the  leaders  should 
be  considerably  heavier  and,  of  course,  tapered.  The 
angler’s  “touch”  determines  the  caliber  of  the  leader  he 
uses.  It  is  possible  to  hook  and  hold  good  bass  on  a leader 
with  a point  of  four  or  five  pounds  test.  For  bass  fly  fish- 
ing, a leader  seven  and  one-half  feet  long  is  sufficient, 
although  some  anglers  prefer  nine-foot  leaders. 

As  for  reels,  again  take  your  choice.  I prefer  a single- 
action reel,  coiling  the  line  in  the  boat  or  on  the  water  as 
I retrieve  the  lure.  Lee  Miller,  my  best  fishing  buddy, 
prefers  an  automatic  reel,  which  allows  him  to  take  up 
slack  line  directly  on  the  reel. 

But  we  agree  on  one  thing:  Flv  fishing  for  bass  is  ex- 
citing and  rewarding— try  it  if  you  haven’t  already! 
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MORE  RELEASES— 

The  special  trial  release  program  from  the  F.  E.  Walter 
Dam  on  the  upper  Lehigh  River  will  continue  this  month 
to  provide  some  higher  than  usual  water  for  canoeing  en- 
thusiasts. 

Scheduled  for  release  this  month  is  another  750  cfs 


beginning  Friday  September  10  at  4:30  p.m.  The  release 
will  continue  until  the  normal  pool  elevation  of  the  lake  is 
reached.  This  is  the  third  scheduled  release  this  year.  An- 
other, the  last  of  the  year,  is  scheduled  for  October  9. 

The  high  water  should  provide  some  good  opportunities 
for  canoeists  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  from 
neighboring  states  a good  opportunity  to  enjoy  some  ac- 
tive watersport. 


NEW  WALL  CHART  A VAILABLE 


A new  full-color  chart  depicting  22  kinds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s most  popular  sport  fish  is  now  available  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  at  a cost  of  $.40  each. 

Reproduced  from  original  paintings  by  Ned  Smith,  na- 
tionally known  wildlife  artist  of  Halifax,  Pennsylvania,  the 
illustrations  on  the  17  by  21  inch  color  chart  show  the 
four  common  species  of  trout  found  in  Pennsylvania  wa- 
ters, plus  two  other  members  of  the  salmon  family— coho 
and  kokanee— which  have  been  introduced  into  the  state  in 
recent  years.  Other  popular  game  fish  depicted  include 
muskellunge,  northern  pike,  chain  pickerel,  largemouth 


bass,  smallmouth  bass,  channel  catfish,  brown  bullhead, 
yellow  perch,  walleye,  and  four  members  of  the  panfish 
family— black  crappie,  rock  bass,  bluegill,  and  pumpkin- 
seed. 

Ideally  suited  for  instructional  or  decorative  purposes  in 
classrooms,  fishing  courses,  or  youth  camps,  the  new 
“Fishes  of  Pennsylvania”  chart  can  be  obtained  from  Fish 
Commission  regional  offices,  or  by  writing,  and  enclosing 
the  necessary  remittance  in  check  or  money  order  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  (See  order  blank— rear 
cover) 


SUMMER  SPORT 


John  Eichenlaub  of  Lock  Haven  practices  bare  foot  skiing 
behind  author  Irv  Perry's  100  horsepower  towboat. 
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BY  IRVING  PERRY 

Northeast  Director 

Keystone  State  Water  Ski  Federation 

If  you,  like  thousands  of  other  Pennsylvanians,  are  the 
owner  of  a new,  used,  or  home-made  water  craft,  then 
summer  has  a special  meaning.  It  brings  to  mind  scenes  of 
fishing,  boat  camping,  traveling,  relaxation,  and  water  ski- 
ing. 

Water  skiing  is  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest-growing 
sports  and  is  enjoyed  by  young  and  old  alike.  For  example, 
13  year  old  John  Eichenlaub  of  Lock  Haven,  learned  to 
ski  for  the  first  time  last  summer.  With  much  determina- 
tion and  practice,  he  was  able  to  enter  the  Lake  Clarke 
Novice  Water  Ski  Tournament  which  he  placed  3rd  in  the 
slalom  event  in  the  Junior  Boys  division.  By  August  he 
was  attempting  bare  foot  skiing  which  he  soon  accom- 
plished. On  Labor  Day  weekend  he  performed,  under  ad- 
verse water  conditions,  a successful  bare  foot  run  in  the 
Lake  Clarke  Water  Ski  Show.  He’s  a member  of  the  Key- 
stone State  Water  Ski  Federation,  has  completed  rating  re- 
quirements for  membership  in  the  American  Water  Ski 
Association s barefoot  club.  He  holds  an  official  rating 
for  5 minutes  and  an  unofficial  run  of  7 minutes. 

If  you’re  young— or  just  young  at  heart— and  haven’t 
discovered  the  joys  of  this  growing  Pennsylvania  water- 
sport  then  give  it  some  consideration,  although  unlike  John, 
you  may  want  to  include  a pair  of  skiis! 
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A FISHING  FEATURE  FOR  FISHERMEN 


FROM  FISHERMEN 


JOSEPH  FREE  of  Mead- 
ville  holds  42  inch,  24>/2 
pound  muskie  he  caught 
last  spring  while  fishing 
Pymatuning  Reservoir  in 
Crawford  county.  He  was 
using  a yellow  jig  when 
it  hit. 


Another  nice  muskie 
caught  last  winter  was 
this  38  inch,  13  pounder 
taken  at  the  out  flow  of 
Tionesta  Dam  in  Forest 
County.  It  was  caught  by 
EDWIN  JONES  of  Fair- 
mount  City. 


JOSEPH  WISHART  of 
Linesville  caught  461/2 
inch  25  pound  muskie  at 
Conneaut  Lake  last  Feb- 
ruary. He  was  using  a 
sucker  and  a tip  up. 
Shown  with  him  is  DAVE 
WRIGHT  of  Conneaut- 
ville  (right)  who  helped 
him  pull  it  through  the 
six  inch  hole  they  had 
cut  in  the  ice. 


JACK  LATSHA  of  Shamokin  was  fish- 
ing Big  Fishing  Creek  in  Elk  County 
when  he  tied  into  and  landed  this 
citation  size  brown  trout.  It  measured 
28j/2  inches  and  weighed  7>/2  pounds. 
He  caught  it  on  a redfin  minnow. 


Ten-year-old  KATHLEEN  BOHEN 
SKY  of  Dushore  caught  29V2  inch.  10 
pound  walleye  last  January  while  fish- 
ing the  Susquehanna  River  in  Brad- 
ford County.  She  of  course  won  a 
Pennsylvania  Angler  Fishing  Citation 
for  the  catch. 


Another  big  walleye  was  caught  by 
RICK  MILLER  of  Titusville.  It  mea- 
sured 30>4  inches  and  weighed  12V4 
pounds.  He  caught  it  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  in  Warren  County  on  a 
bucktail  jig. 
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Slatington  angler  KEITH  REX  caught 
18%  inch,  3 pound  brook  trout  while 
fishing  the  Lehigh  River  in  North- 
ampton County  early  in  May.  He  was 
using  spin  gear  and  worms. 


Fisherman  DON  KRAMER  of  Glou- 
cester Height,  N.J.  (holding  fish) 
caught  24  inch,  5%  pound  brown 
trout  while  fishing  at  Raymond  Win- 
ters Park  last  April.  Pictured  with  him 
is  fishing  pal  ED  LEWIS.  Bait  used, 
not  listed. 


Annville  angler  DALE  WAYBRIGHT  (left) 
landed  this  32  inch,  7V4  pound  northern 
while  fishing  the  Swatara  Creek  in  Lebanon 
County  with  minnows  last  September.  Seven- 
year-old  JAMES  BENTZ,  also  of  Annville, 
(right)  caught  18  inch,  3 pound  largemouth 
from  Shuey  Lake  in  Lebanon  County.  It  hit 
a yellow  rubber  worm. 


STEVE  PUNG  of  Towanda  (left)  holds  20  inch,  4%  pound  largemouth  and  a 16 
inch,  2 Vi  pound  bullhead  he  caught  in  Bradford  County  last  June.  CHUCK  and 
DOUG  ALLEN,  of  North  Warren  (center)  hold  31  inch  and  36  inch  muskies  they 
caught  at  Tionesta  Dam  on  Creek  Chub  Pikies.  Six-year-old  TRACY  HOUCK  of 
Duncannon  (right),  caught  11  inch,  D/o  pound  rock  bass  from  the  Juniata  River 
in  Perry  County. 


BILLY  BARNINGER  (left)  of  Wormleys- 
burg  caught  20Vi  inch  channel  catfish  on  a 
nightcrawler  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
Dauphin  County  while  H.  L.  OSBORNE  of 
Greenville  (right)  caught  30  inch,  9 pound 
and  33  inch,  11  pound  northern  pike  from 
the  Shenango  Reservoir  on  a chub. 


Carbondale  angler  JOHN  M.  GRAY- 
TOCK  caught  25 Vi  inch,  5%  pound 
chain  pickerel  while  fishing  Prompton 
Dam  in  Wayne  County  last  September. 
He  was  using  a Rapala. 
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GARY  RATAY,  15,  of  Gibsonia  (left)  caught 
31  Vi  inch  carp  while  fishing  with  nightcrawlers 
in  the  Allegheny  River  near  Tidioute.  Big  36 
inch  northern  pike  caught  at  Presque  Isle  Bay 
in  Erie  County  by  CHARLES  DENUNZIO  of 
Derry  is  held  here  by  wife  MARGE.  It  hit  a 

Rapa,a'  P E N N S Y 


RON  D’AMICO  was  fishing  the  Shen- 
ango Reservoir  when  he  caught  32Vi 
inch,  9Vi  pound  northern  pike.  He 
was  using  a Junebug  spinner  and  a 
plastic  worm. 

LVANIA  ANGLER 


PAUL  WILSON  of  Millerstown  caught  41  inch, 
17%  pound  muskie  while  fishing  the  Juniata 
River  in  Perry  County  last  February.  RAY 
BRINKER,  12,  of  Easton  (right)  caught  three 
Junior  Citation  brown  trout — 18%  inch,  19% 
inches,  and  20  inches — while  fishing  Lake  Wal- 
lenpaupack  with  plugs  in  May.  WILLIAM  HAS- 
SEY  of  Philadelphia  (far  right)  caught  38  inch, 
1 2 V2  pound  muskie  from  Perkiomen  Creek. 


DANIEL  SHEFFER,  8,  of  Camp  Hill  (left)  landed  431/2  inch, 
2OV2  pound  muskie  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in  York  Coun- 
ty. He  was  using  spinning  gear  and  a Rebel.  Another  muskie 
fisherman,  MICHAEL  SOBECK  of  Duquesne  (right),  holds  36 
inch,  18%  pound  muskie  he  caught  last  September  from  the 
Allegheny  River  in  Warren  County. 


JOE  LINK  of  Patton  (left)  holds  19  inch,  2 pound  brown 
trout  he  caught  last  year  while  fishing  Upper  Chest  Creek.  He 
caught  it  on  a nightcrawler.  JERRY  REYNOLD,  12.  of  York 
(right)  caught  24  inch,  8-1/3  pound  channel  catfish  while  fishing 
at  Pinchot  Park.  He  was  using  spin  gear  and  a minnow. 


JOHN  ABBAS  of  Youngstown,  Ohio 
was  fishing  the  Shenango  River  Reser- 
voir this  spring  when  he  tied  into  this 
35  inch  muskie.  He  caught  it  on  a 
Green  Flatfish. 


FISH  TALES  PICTURES 
Lack  of  space  and  the  many  pictures  we  receive 
make  it  necessary  to  limit  the  pictures  we  pub- 
lish in  this  section  to  just  those  showing  trophy 
size  catches.  No  more  “first  fish"  or  "nice  limit” 
pictures  can  be  accepted. 


Wilkes-Barre  angler  JOHN  MISUNAS 
was  fishing  Harvey’s  Lake  when  he 
tied  into  this  26%  inch,  5%  pound 
chain  pickerel  last  winter.  He  was  us- 
ing live  bait  and  tip  ups. 


New  Castle  angler  KATHRYN  HECKATHORNE  (left)  holds 
16  inch,  1%  pound  yellow  perch  she  caught  while  fishing  a 
Lawrence  County  quarry.  It  hit  a nightcrawler.  Another  lady 
angler — RHONDA  RAYBUCK  of  West  Hickory — (right)  holds 
24%2  inch,  5 pound  walleye  she  caught  'from  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Forest  County. 


Saylorsburg  angler  JAMES  A.  BORGER,  14,  (left)  holds  pair 
of  nice  perch  he  caught  while  fishing  East  Bangor  Dam  in  April. 
One  hit  a Rapala;  the  other  a Rebel.  York  fisherman  KEITH 
HEIST,  13,  (right)  holds  28%)  inch,  9%2  pound  carp  he  caught 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  in  York  County  last  September. 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS-by  Bill  Porter 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


OUNCE 

OF 

PREVENTION 

Recent  communications  from  a 
number  of  clubs  have  posed  questions 
about  raceway  construction  and  relat- 
ed problems.  The  letters  were  prompt- 
ed by  interest  in  the  last  several  is- 
sues of  Castng  uAth  the  Co-ops.  This 
suggests  the  need  for  another  page 
dealing  with  these  issues. 

Since  those  pages  dealt  with  the 
positive  approach  to  good  construc- 
tion, a listing  of  clubs  with  problems 
might  be  more  helpful  in  the  sense  of 
the  “ounce  of  prevention”  or  the 
“pound  of  cure”  approach.  The  mate- 
rial that  follows  is  taken  from  the  bi- 
weekly reports  prepared  by  Bob 
Brown  and  his  staff  from  contact  with 
the  clubs  involved.  The  specific  re- 
porting period  was  for  the  first  half 
of  1971. 

Initially,  new  clubs  should  contact 
Bob  Brown,  Cooperative  Nursery  Co- 
ordinator, for  technical  advice.  A lot 
of  problems  can  be  resolved  before 
they  develop  if  his  advice  is  sought 
and  followed. 

Now  for  some  of  the  individual  is- 
sues in  a loose  chronological  order: 
The  Union  County  Sportsmen’s  Nur- 
sery had  trouble  with  high  water  and 
debris  clogging  their  intake  screens. 
This  apparently  caused  the  loss  of  150 
brown  trout.  Different  construction 
and  more  regular  cleaning  seemed 
needed.  Reporting  about  the  same 
time  was  the  West  End  Sportsmen, 
Snyder  County,  with  a leaf  problem. 
New  slat  screens  were  installed  which 
reduced  the  trouble  considerably. 

The  January  31  report  indicated 
that  the  Dauphin  County  Anglers  and 
Conservationists  were  having  prob- 
lems with  frozen  intake  lines,  forcing 
them  to  transfer  their  fish  in  mid-win- 
ter. This  freezing  problem  was  the  re- 
sult of  failure  to  cover  a portion  of 
their  intake  system. 

On  a brighter  note,  the  Keystone 
Fish,  Game,  and  Forestry  Protective 


The  aerating  wheel  used  for  the  holding 
pond  at  the  Greater  Ferndale  Sportsmen’s 
Nursery  is  shown  in  the  top  photo.  Bob 
Brown  checks  water  at  Adams  County  Fish 
and  Game,  left,  while  screen  used  by  the 
West  End  Sportsmen's  Association  of  Snyder 
County  is  shown  to  the  right. 

Association,  Northumberland  County, 
is  satisfied  that  their  new  conversion 
dam  and  intake  system  has  eliminated 
an  annual  freezing  problem.  They  ap- 
parently reached  the  decision  that  a 
raceway  is  no  better  than  its  intake 
system. 

A March  report  from  the  Beaver 
Township  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Colum- 
bia County,  stated  that  frost  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  their  concrete 
block  raceway.  Discussions  between 
them  and  Bob  Brown’s  staff  revealed 
that  they  had  failed  to  follow  several 
important  construction  suggestions. 
Repairs  have  since  been  made. 

An  April  report  from  the  Delta 
Peach  Bottom  Sportsmen,  York  Coun- 
ty, stated  that  they  are  going  to  con- 
vert their  earthen  raceway  to  cement 
block  construction.  This  does  not  nece- 
sarily  mean  they  had  a problem,  but 


it  does  suggest  that  there  are  better 
materials  than  earth  for  raceway 
sides. 

Problems  can  develop  in  changing 
water  depth  or  impoundment  size. 
For  example,  an  April  report  from  the 
Queen  City  Trout  Rearing  group,  Le- 
high County,  indicated  that  they  in- 
creased the  head  on  their  spring.  This 
reduced  the  flow  from  200  gpm  to 
160  gpm  and  the  dissolved  oxygen 
from  8 to  3ppm.  This  was  a proposed 
site. 

A report  from  the  Port  Clinton 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  Schuyl- 
kill County,  said  that  extremely  low 
temperatures  and  ice  hampered  the 
operation  of  their  rotary  screens  dur- 
ing the  winter.  This  might  require 
more  man-hours  at  the  nursery  or  a 
different  type  of  screen  for  winter  use. 

A May  report  listed  several  prob- 
lems. Adams  County  Fish  and  Game 
reported  the  usual  freezing  damage  to 
its  Knouse  Raceway.  The  raceways 
are  paved  with  amesite,  a material 
that  has  caused  some  problems  for 
other  clubs  using  it. 

The  Chambersburg  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  Franklin  County,  reported  that 
they  are  reinforcing  the  bulkheads  at 
the  Falling  Springs  Nursery  after 
stocking.  This  seems  to  be  a preven- 
tive device. 

The  Bucktail  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
Cameron  County,  was  in  the  midst  of 
their  annual  frost  repair  damage  at 
their  Sizer  Run  Nursery.  Their  cement 
block  walls  were  never  anchored  to 
the  footers;  consequently,  they  have 
had  a continual  frost  problem. 

As  a last  example,  the  Dunlo  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  Cambria  County,  is  re- 
placing its  earthen  Ottoi  Run  Race- 
way # 2 with  100’  of  cement  block. 
This  is  not  only  an  enlargement  but 
an  improvement  as  well. 

Well,  that’s  it.  The  above  are  prob- 
lems reported  by  the  clubs  and  some 
of  the  steps  being  taken  to  correct 
them.  Contact  those  fellows  for  more 
details,  or  Bob  Brown’s  office  at  Plea- 
sant Gap  for  more  information. 

Next  month  Casting  with  the  Co- 
ops will  move  on  to  lighting. 
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By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  H.  P.,  LEVITTOWN: 

“What  are  the  advantages  of  a water-cooled  outboard 
motor  versus  an  air-cooled  model?” 

— Either  will  operate  satisfactorily  under  just  about  all 
conditions,  but  you  will  find  that  the  air-cooled  outboards 
on  the  market  are  all  quite  small — not  over  3 or  4 horse- 
power. It  might  be  an  advantage  to  have  an  air-cooled 
motor  in  very  dirty  or  weed-clogged  water,  where  the  cool- 
ing intakes  of  a liquid-cooled  engine  might  be  plugged  up. 
At  one  time,  air-cooled  engines  were  preferred  for  cold 
country  service,  but  all  modern  water-cooled  engines  drain 
completely  when  shut  off,  so  this  is  no  longer  a consideration. 

FROM  R.  B.  S.,  BOYERTOWN: 

“Where  can  I obtain  parts  for  a Wizard  outboard  motor, 
1958,  5lA  horsepower?  I have  written  to  Western  Auto, 
which  originally  sold  the  motor,  but  they  cannot  help  me.” 

— According  to  our  listings,  this  engine  was  built  by- 
Oliver  Outboard  Motors,  which  went  out  of  business  in 
1960.  A fair  supply  of  parts  for  most  Oliver  models  is  still 
available,  however,  from  Fast  Sales,  Inc.,  1124  S.  Division 
Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  When  you  write,  be  sure  to 
give  the  complete  model  and  serial  numbers  of  your  engine. 

FROM  C.  L.  B.,  OAKMONT: 

“What  is  your  opinion  of  the  (name  deleted)  sailboat 
built  of  polystyrene,  weight  30  pounds,  and  offered  for 
$88.00?” 

— This  is  one  of  the  foamed  plastic  boats,  and  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  very  fragile  and  entirely  too  delicate  for  ser- 
ious sailing.  Any  serviceable  dry-type  sailboat  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $500  new,  and  anything  cheaper  is 
not  likely  to  be  a bargain.  The  only  exception  is  the  sailing 
board  type,  such  as  the  Sunfish,  which  is  a rather  wet  boat 
and  in  our  climate,  rather  uncomfortable  for  us  on  any  but 
the  hottest  summer  days.  The  foam-hull  boats,  such  as  the 
one  inquired  about,  are  really  toys  for  children,  and  have 
a life  expectancy  of  not  more  than  a season  of  normal  use. 

FROM  J.  R.  F.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“What  is  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  wheth- 
er a boat  is  seaworthy?” 

— The  best  definition  of  “Seaworthy”  is  “reasonably  fit  for 
the  intended  service.”  It  follows  that  a boat  might  be  sea- 
worthy enough  for  Sunday  cruising  on  a river  or  small 
lake,  but  entirely  inadequate  (therefor  unseaworthy)  for 
offshore  cruising  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  On  the  other  hand, 


a deep-sea  salvage  tug,  one  of  the  most  seaworthy  vessels 
ever  built,  would  be  wholly  unsuited  for  service  on  the 
Western  Rivers,  because  it  draws  too  much  water.  Sea- 
worthiness, or  the  lack  of  it,  is  a relative  concept,  and  must 
take  into  account  not  only  the  design  and  condition  of  a 
boat,  but  the  service  for  which  it  is  intended. 

FROM  J.  R.  L.,  STROUDSBURG: 

“My  14-foot  fishing  dory  is  very  able  and  seaworthy, 
but  it  rolls  unmercifully  in  a beam  sea.  What  can  I do  to 
correct  this? 

— The  tendancy  you  describe  is  typical  of  round-bottomed 
boats,  and  can  be  alleviated  somewhat  by  the  addition  cf 
longitudinal  fins.  If  the  added  draft  is  not  a problem,  add 
a lower  keel  fin  about  four  inches  in  depth  and  as  long  as 
possible.  Nearly  as  effective  would  be  bilge  keels,  two  to 
three  inches  wide,  along  each  chine.  The  latter  method 
would  involve  considerable  bending,  but  would  not  add  to 
the  draft  or  cause  trailering  problems. 

FROM  C.  F„  ALTOONA: 

“When  my  runabout  is  not  used  for  several  weeks,  the 
cooling  water  pump  sometimes  loses  its  prime  and  wall 
not  pick  up  suction.  How  can  I cure  this  problem  so  as 
not  to  burn  up  the  engine— my  boat  has  a four-cylinder, 
60-hp.  Chris-Craft  inboard? 

— It  sounds  like  you  need  a new  impeller  in  the  water 
pump,  but  in  the  meantime,  here’s  a suggestion.  Unscrew 
the  elbow  at  the  top  of  the  pump  and  replace  it  with  a tee. 
Attach  the  feed  hose  to  the  block  to  the  branch  of  the  tee, 
and  put  a pipe  plug  in  the  top.  Before  starting  the  engine, 
remove  the  plug  and  prime  the  pump,  and  you  will  have 
water  at  once — until  that  impeller  wears  out  completely, 
that  is. 

FROM  L.  E.  A.,  ROCHESTER: 

“Which  is  the  proper  way  to  mix  outboard  fuel;  do  you 
put  the  oil  in  the  tank  first,  or  last?” 

— It  doesn’t  make  a particle  of  difference,  so  long  as 
you  mix  the  oil  thoroughly  with  the  gasoline.  If  the  oil  is 
added  first,  the  gasoline  sloshing  into  the  tank  helps  mix  in 
the  oil;  if  you  add  the  oil  last,  be  sure  to  stir  or  shake  the 
tank  enough  to  get  an  even  mixture. 

FROM  J.  W.,  HARRISBURG: 

“What  is  the  proper  length  for  a sounding  line?” 

— Offhand,  it  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom. 


There  is  always  something  going  on  in  the  world  of  watersport  in 
Pennsijlvania.  But  to  really  take  advantage  of  it  you  must  know 
what,  when  and  where  things  are  happening.  Each  month  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  strives  to  let  everyone  know  where 
it’s  happening.  Subscribe  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  now  and 
you’ll  have  . . . 


OUTDOOR  ACTION 
ALL  YEAR  LONG! 


Enclosed  is:  Q Five  Dollars  (three  years)  Q]  Two  Dollars  (one  year) 

For:  A Year  Subscription  to  Pennsylvania  Angler 

| | Check  Q Money  Order  Q New  Q Renewal 


A new  full  color  chan  depicting  22  kinds  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  ENCLOSED  ALSO  IS  _____ 
popular  sport  fish  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission.  Reproduced  from  original  paintings  by  FOR  COPIES  OF  NEW 

Ned  Smith,  nationally  known  wildlife  artist,  this  17  x 21  inch  -tttATT  „tt 
chart  can  be  yours  now  at  just  40 p a copy.  Order  yours  now!  WALL  CHART 
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by  ROBERT  J.  BIELO 
Executive  Director 


SALES  TAX  RETURN? 

Throughout  most  of  the  long  history  of  the  Fish  Commission,  its  fishing  and  boating  programs  have  been 
supported  by  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses  and  boating  registrations.  In  essence,  those  who 
have  enjoyed  fishing  and  boating  have  pretty  much  paid  the  bill  for  their  sport.  Seemingly,  this  system  is  a good 
one,  as  it  has  left  the  Commission  in  a relatively  independent  position  regarding  its  goals  and  programs. 

Actually,  it  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  a system  that  requires  the  individual  who  enjoys  a special  service  to 
pay  for  that  service.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  fishing  and  boating  programs 
are  serving  a much  broader  group  of  people  than  just  the  license  buyers  and  registration  holders. 

As  an  example,  boaters  point  out  that  for  every  registration,  at  least  eight  people  enjoy  boating  pleasures  on 
the  waterways.  Among  the  fishermen,  it  is  as  easy  to  set  forth  such  a specific  number;  however,  we  do  know  that 
several  hundred  thousand  unlicensed  youngsters  under  age  )6  fish  every  year  and  harvest  thousands  of  hatchery 
produced  trout.  We  are  well  aware  that  thousands  of  people  who  are  not  licensed  fishermen  enjoy  visits  to  out- 
many  Fish  Commission  lakes  and  hundreds  of  access  facilities.  A census  of  people  at  our  access  areas  and  lakes  often 
shows  that  while  the  area  is  being  heavily  utilized,  only  a small  percentage  of  the  users  are  actually  licensed  fisher- 
men or  registered  boaters. 

No  one  finds  fault  with  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  people  are  obtaining  enjoyment  through  the  use  of 
areas  developed  and  maintained  by  the  Commission  and  certainly  we  do  not  in  any  way  begrudge  the  youngsters 
the  enjoyment  of  catching  trout.  In  fact,  the  Commission  encourages  such  activities  and  sponsors  a Center  City  Cane 
Pole  Program  that  will  serve  over  75,000  youngsters  this  year  and  will  provide  them  with  fishing  equipment,  sun 
hats,  supervision,  bait;  and,  of  course,  an  ample  stock  of  fish  in  the  ponds  being  used.  The  Commission  also  stocks 
dozens  of  community  ponds  throughout  Pennsylvania  for  the  enjoyment  of  area  youngsters. 

Other  activities  of  the  Commission  that  are  paid  for  by  the  fishermen  and  registered  boaters  involve  the  re- 
view of  virtually  every  project  affecting  our  waterways  to  assure  these  precious  water  resources  are  properly  con- 
sidered by  the  construction  agency.  Another  effort  having  broad  public  application  is  our  work  dealing  with  water 
pollution.  I could  mention  many  more  examples  of  Commission  endeavors  that  serve  far  beyond  the  interests  of 
just  the  fisherman  or  the  boater,  but  I would  rather  use  this  remaining  space  to  point  out  that  if  their  programs  are 
to  continue,  we  need  a broader  base  from  which  to  obtain  operating  revenues. 

While  license  fees  from  fishermen  and  boaters  have  supported  the  programs  of  the  Commission  for  several 
generations,  rising  costs  will  soon  make  it  an  extremely  burdensome  matter  for  the  license  buyer  to  support  the 
total  program.  Actually,  we  are  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  longer  fair  to  put  the  entire  cost  of  our 
programs  on  the  license  buyer.  Part  of  our  reason  is  simply  that  the  license  buyer  is  not  the  only  recipient  of 
benefits  of  our  programs  and  secondly;  our  programs  for  fishermen  and  boaters,  and  the  many  others  who  enjoy 
our  developed  outdoor  areas,  generate  a tremendous  amount  of  business.  A great  part  of  this  business  involves 
the  sale  of  all  types  of  fishing,  boating,  camping  and  other  outdoor  equipment,  in  addition  to  the  many  services 
required  to  support  fishermen  and  boaters  such  as  restaurants,  bait  shops,  boat  liveries,  etc. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Commission  should  derive  some  financial  return  from  the  great  amount  of  business 
that  is  generated  by  those  pursuing  fishing  and  boating  interests.  To  achieve  a monetary  return,  we  believe  that  it  is 
only  fair  to  request  that  at  least  a small  percentage  of  the  sales  tax  collected  from  the  sale  of  all  types  of  tackle, 
boats,  motors,  camping  gear,  etc.,  be  returned  on  a pro-rata  basis,  not  only  to  the  Fish  Commission,  but  to  the 
several  other  State  agencies  maintaining  developed  outdoor  recreation  areas  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Obviously,  there  are  always  complications  in  such  a scheme,  however,  we  doubt  if  anyone  can  question  the 
fairness  of  returning  some  of  these  tax  funds  directly  to  the  agency  responsible  for  generating  the  business,  nor  can 
"e  believe  there  would  be  criticism  over  the  use  of  such  funds  to  further  improve  and  develop  outdoor  recreational 
programs  that  will  serve  ever  increasing  numbers  of  Pennsylvanians  in  more  places  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
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ENLIGHTENING 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction that  I renew  my  subscription 
to  Pennsylvania  Angler.  I have  read 
the  magazine  for  more  than  a year 
now,  and  enjoy  each  article  immense- 
ly. I especially  enjoy  such  articles  as 
“Natural  Trout  Reproduction,”  and 
“Fishing  Outlook.” 

For  many  years  in  the  streams  sur- 
rounding my  native  Plains  Township, 
I enjoyed  the  fantastic  trout  fishing 
that  these  waters  afford.  They  are 
truly  some  of  the  state’s  finest  fishing 
waters.  I now  reside  in  Maryland,  and 
find  it  impossible  to  trout  fish  without 
several  hours  of  driving  time.  My  fish- 
ing trips,  therefore,  are  few  and  far 
between  so,  as  a result,  I find  myself 
enjoying  the  Angler  more  than  ever.  It 
is  an  enlightening  and  informative 
magazine. 

J.  Wm.  Neary,  Laurel,  Md. 


“WHY  CLEAN  THEM  WHEN  THEY’VE 
BEEN  TAKING  A BATH  ALL  THEIR 
LIVES?” 


NO  FEAR 

I have  no  fear  of  poison  ivy.  I’ve 
eaten  it,  I’ve  cut  it,  carried  it,  and 
burned  it  and  walked  in  the  smoke 
from  it,  until  I was  told  by  a friend  it 
was  poison  ivy. 

I worked  on  the  highway  crew  and 
I always  cut  the  ivy  and  got  rid  of  it 
and  it  never  bothered  me  but  for 
friends  who  get  it  several  drugs  are 
available  to  provide  relief. 

Frank  Sever,  St.  Clair 

PRINT  POLLUTORS 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  my  fa- 
vorite fishing  magazine  but  I think  it 
should  have  more  stories  about  how 
fishermen  and  boaters  can  prevent  and 
fight  pollution.  For  an  example  when 
industry  dumps  acid  or  waste  into  a 
stream  and  we  get  a fish  kill— do  a 
feature  story  on  it.  If  the  company  is 
convicted  or  pleads  guilty  and  is  fined, 
then  you  should  print  the  company’s 
name  and  the  amount  of  the  fine. 
Keep  the  readers  of  the  Angler  aware 
of  all  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  pol- 
luted streams  we  have  in  our  state  as 
well  as  the  good  streams. 

James  Gabelli,  Erie 

IMPORTANT  STEP 

I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  editor  and  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  I am  presently 
serving  overseas  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  I am  happy  to  say  that  I am  still 
receiving  your  magazine  and  enjoying 
it  even  more.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  best  features  in  your  latest 
issues  has  been  your  campaign  on  the 
fight  towards  clean  streams,  rivers  and 
lakes.  I feel  that  this  is  an  important 
step,  not  only  towards  improved  fish- 
ing, but  also  for  Pennsylvania’s  over- 
all preservation  of  it’s  natural  environ- 
ment. 

C.  G.  Molino,  USN 


NEW  NAME? 

I have  only  subscribed  to  the  “Penn- 
sylvania Angler”  for  a few  months  and 
when  I first  subscribed  I wanted  a 
good  local  fishing  magazine.  In  the 
March  edition,  there  was  one  article 
on  trout  and  the  only  other  articles  of 
interest  to  fishermen  were  “Is  fishing 
really  relaxing,”  “Beat  the  opening 
day  crowd,”  and  “Striped  bass  exper- 
iment started.”  (excepting  regular  ar- 
ticles). There  were  at  least  8 articles 
of  no  interest  to  fishermen.  Might  I 
suggest  you  make  a boaters  magazine 
and  call  it  the  “Pennsylvania  Boater?” 
David  Hill,  Morrisville 

REST  RARGAIN! 

Without  a doubt  your  magazine  is 
the  best  bargain,  both  money  and  in- 
formative wise,  on  the  magazine  mar- 
ket. Your  magazine  articles  are  writ- 
ten by  fishermen  for  fishermen.  Most 
sporting  magazines  today  follow  the 
same  format  each  year  and  the  au- 
thors remain  the  same— only  the  adver- 
tisers change.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Albert  Lidke 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 

EARLY  SEASON  BASS 

I thought  your  article  “Early  Sea- 
son Bass”  which  appeared  in  April’s 
issue  was  excellent.  It  told  where  to 
fish,  how  to  work  the  lure  and  why  the 
fish  strike.  I think  many  fishermen 
want  this  information  rather  than 
something  about  boating.  I hope  you 
write  more  articles  like  this  in  the 
future. 

James  Kalka,  Glenshaw 

UNFAVORABLE  PUBLICITY 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  unfavor- 
able publicity  that  Lake  Erie  gets  on 
a national  level. 

Your  magazine  would  be  doing  the 
citizens  of  Erie  and  the  State  a great 
service  if  you  would  run  a story,  with 
pictures,  about  our  clean  beaches,  pic- 
nic areas,  fishing  areas  and  our  beau- 
tiful marina  on  the  peninsula.  Most 
people  outside  of  the  Erie  area  think 
our  beaches  are  polluted  and  our  fish 
not  eatable.  Not  so! 

Your  magazine  is  a source  of  valu- 
able information  on  fishing  and  boat- 
ing. 

Walter  Daniszewski,  Erie 
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KEEP  WRITING! 

I read  Mr.  Bielo’s  editorial  from  the 
June  issue  in  one  of  our  local  news- 
papers. It  was  very  interesting  and  I 
agree  most  heartly  but  I don’t  think 
we  really  enforced  the  present  pen- 
alty as  we  should.  Those  signs  along 
the  hi-ways  make  people  aware  at 
first,  but  after  awhile  everyone  knew 
the  fines  were  way  out,  and  would 
never  be  enforced. 

I spend  a lot  of  time  walking  over 
the  countryside  here  in  Spring  Moun- 
tain along  the  Perkiomen  Creek  and 
believe  me  we  are  on  the  border  line. 
We  still  have  time  to  save  our  country- 
side if  we  stop  litter  now  and  clean 
up.  It’s  only  when  you  walk  thru  the 
country  and  take  a look  around  you 
that  you  realize  what  is  meant  in  an 
article  such  as  yours.  Keep  writing! 

William  Stahley,  Jr. 

Spring  Mount 

HIT  NAIL  ON  HEAD 

I’ve  just  finished  reading  February’s 
“Angler”  and  enjoyed  it  as  I always 
do,  particularly  the  letter  written  by 
Theodore  Stroup.  He  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  It’s  the  way  I feel  about  fish- 
ing. 

I enjoy  articles  about  everything 
that  is  in  your  book— even  boating— 
and  fly  fishing,  which  I don’t  do  but 
enjoy  reading  about. 

Alexander  Flinkman 
Philadelphia 

NET  MAKING? 

We  have  been  avid  readers  of  the 
“Angler”  for  well  over  a decade  and 
during  this  time  much  very  useful  in- 
formation has  been  taken  from  its 
pages  and  passed  on  to  our  associates 
in  fishing  activities  in  Ontario. 

Recently  a friend  asked  me  to  try 
to  locate  an  instructional  book  on  the 
subject  of  “Net  Making.”  For  some 
reason  we  cannot  locate  the  title  of 
any  such  publication  in  libraries  or 
bookstores  in  Ontario. 

Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  read- 
ers might  be  able  to  help  us.  It  would 
be  much  appreciated. 

A.  S.  Morris 
No.  4 

257  The  West  Mall 
Etobicoke,  Ontario,  Canada 


NATURAL  REPRODUCTION 

I read  with  interest  Bob  Hesser’s 
three  articles  dealing  with  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Natural  Trout  Reproduction  in 
the  May,  June  and  July  issues. 

Mr.  Hesser,  in  the  three  articles  sets 
forth  a good  deal  of  information  but 
in  conclusion  passes  the  buck  by  infer- 
ring that  the  Commission  cannot  legal- 
ly require  pollution  treatment  facil- 
ities, etc.  This  may  be  true  but  the 
Fish  Commissioners  do  have  the  pow- 
er to  set  aside  streams  under  special 
regulations  that  would  encourage  and 
enhance  the  natural  reproduction  that 
is  already  present.  The  effects  would 
be  immediate  while  seeking  long 
range  anti-pollution  goals.  Is  the  exec- 
utive branch  making  any  such  recom- 
mendations? 

Mr.  Hesser  also  talks  about  “wilder- 
ness” and  “walk  in”  streams  presently 
under  consideration.  Certainly  these 
are  not  the  only  natural  reproducing 
trout  streams  across  this  state.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  significant  wild 
trout  reproduction  occurs  in  many 
streams  that  are  not  in  the  wilderness 
category.  Are  these  to  be  abandoned? 

I think  this  would  be  a tragic  mistake. 

I believe  the  Governor  realizes  the 
importance  of  Pennsylvania’s  natural 
reproducing  trout  streams  and  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission could  do  something  positive 
by  making  specific  recommendations 
to  the  Commissioners  for  action  now. 

John  F.  Busch,  Jr. 

Trout  Unlimited 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  Chapter 

POISON  IVY 

I can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  ap- 
propriate the  article  in  June’s  issue  on 
poison  ivy  was.  As  a yearly  victim  of 
poison  ivy  I found  the  article  concern- 
ing the  subject  very  interesting  for  I’m 
one  person  who  goes  to  the  doctor  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  apparent.  A few 
times  my  poison  case  has  become  ec-. 
zema,  the  scarring  adult  form  of  im- 
petigo, due  to  infection.  At  other  in- 
stances, I’ve  cried  for  fear  of  never 
seeing  a clear  patch  of  skin  on  my  legs 
again.  I’m  one  of  the  unlucky  people 
who  often  get  it  while  not  even  being 
near  the  forests. 

I’ve  known  all  of  your  guidelines 
since  grade  school  days  yet  upon  en- 
tering my  senior  year  in  college,  poi- 


'FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  I CAN  UN- 
DERSTAND HOW  THE  KIDS  UNDER 
30  FEEL  ABOUT  US!” 

son  ivy  is  my  greatest  fear  in  the 
woods  for  every  year  I seem  to  suc- 
cumb again. 

Betty  Tuleya,  York 

CARP  OVERLOOKED 

I enjoy  reading  the  fishing  articles 
in  your  magazine.  You  seem  to  cover 
most  of  the  types  of  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania, however  I feel  you  have  over- 
looked one  important  fish— the  carp. 
Only  a few  people  enjoy  catching 
these  fish  because  many  others  don’t 
like  them  for  some  reason  but  the  way 
our  environment  is  falling,  the  carp 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  likely  to 
survive.  They  are  one  of  the  most 
fighting  and  powerful  fish  I’ve  ever 
caught. 

Dave  Hill,  Morrisville 

WANTS  TO  JOIN 

I would  like  to  join  a fishing  club 
and  perhaps  one  of  our  fellow  readers 
can  tell  me  of  a good  club.  I have 
belonged  to  a number  of  rod  and  gun 
clubs  but  the  emphasis  in  the  clubs 
has  always  been  on  guns  and  hunting 
(which  is  fine  if  this  is  where  your 
interests  are)  but  I have  become  so 
involved  with  fishing  that  I have  given 
up  hunting. 

I am  also  interested  in  supporting 
any  organization  which  is  fighting  the 
pollution  of  our  waters  and  would  de- 
vote some  of  my  time  helping  in  this 
fight.  Can  anyone  give  me  some  good 
leads? 

John  Kenneth  Bellis 
5931  “A”  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19120 
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“OLD 

GRANDPAP” 

“Having  some  free  time  in  the  early 
afternoons  and  evenings,  I generally 
spend  my  time  along  the  Allegheny 
River  or  Tionesta  Creek.  Sometimes  I 
fish  but  mostly  I’m  just  looking.  One 
of  my  favorite  stops  is  the  old  Route 
62  bridge  over  Tionesta  Creek,  mid- 
way between  the  reservoir  and  the 
Allegheny  River.  One  day  in  May  of 
1968  I stood  on  this  bridge.  Not  a 
fisherman  was  in  sight  and  Tionesta 
Creek  was  in  beautiful  shape,  crystal 
clear  and  with  a goodly  flow.  A huge 
tree  had  floated  down  the  creek  early 
in  the  spring  and  lodged  against  one 
of  the  abutments.  Its  end  protruded 
beyond  the  downstream  end  of  the 
abutment  and  the  water’s  action  over 
the  years  had  produced  a deep  hole 
there  and  the  huge  tree  trunk  made 
perfect  cover  for  the  fish. 

“Looking  over  the  bridge  that  day  I 
noticed  this  thing  lying  in  the  water 
just  under  the  tree  trunk.  I had  seen 


' YOU’D  BE  SURPRISED  HOW  SALES 
HAVE  PICKED  UP  SINCE  WE  ADDED 
THAT.” 


FISHING 

0UTL00H 

A/..  Stan  Paulakovlch 

it  many  times  and  had  always  passed 
over  it,  taking  it  for  a log  or  a railroad 
sill  that  had  lodged  there.  This  time 
the  clarity  of  the  water  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  gave  me  a good  look 
at  it— I realized  then  that  it  was  a fish. 
It  was  a musky,  and  a whopper  at 
that.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  hop  in- 
to the  car  and  beat  it  back  to  the 
house  for  my  musky  outfit  and  the 
one  big  bait  fish  that  I had  been  sav- 
ing. I returned  to  the  bridge  in  record 
time  and  rigged  up. 

The  first  cast  landed  in  perfect  posi- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  bait  landed  I 
could  see  this  vee  heading  for  it.  A 
fish  smashed  into  the  bait  and  took  off. 
I gave  it  plenty  of  time,  then  set  the 
hook.  He  was  on  and  put  up  a deter- 
mined fight  but  I finally  was  able  to 
get  him  up  on  the  shore.  As  he  lay 
spent  on  the  shore  I admired  him— 
a musky  44  inches  long  with  perfect 
color  and  confirmation.  But  it  wasn’t 
the  fish  I had  seen,  now  named  ‘Old 
Grandpap.’  The  fish  I had  seen  from 
the  bridge  was  5 feet  long  if  he  was 
an  inch,  a good  foot  and  a half  bigger 
than  the  one  I’d  caught. 

I kept  coming  back  to  the  bridge 
daily  and  a few  days  later  I spotted 
‘Old  Grandpap’  again.  Back  at  his 
old  stomping  grounds,  he  refused  any- 
thing and  everything  I threw  at  him. 
Then  an  oldtimer  who  fished  that 
pool  regularly  approached  me  one  day 
at  the  bridge  and  told  me  that  he 
knew  I’d  spotted  the  big  fish.  He  said 
“I’ve  seen  him  many  times  returning 
to  this  pool  after  he’s  been  out  hunt- 
ing in  the  shallows  but  I’ve  been 
afraid  to  tell  anybody  how  big  he  is 
for  fear  that  they  would  laugh  at  me.” 

“That  month  my  knowledge  of  Old 
Grandpap  ended.  I walked  out  onto 
the  bridge  one  day  and  was  amazed 
to  see  a bulldozer  in  the  stream.  They 
bulldozed  the  stream  flat  and  shallow, 
jerked  out  the  tree  trunk  and  filled  the 
hole  by  the  bridge  pier.  A swimming 
beach  created  in  this  once  perfect 


fishing  hole  stands  there  today,  flat, 
barren  and  uninhabited.  ‘Old  Grand- 
pap’ had  moved  out.  Wherever  he 
moved  to— upstream  in  Tionesta  Creek 
or  possibly  down  into  the  Allegheny— 
he’s  not  been  reported  since.  If  any- 
one has  spotted  him  or  had  him  on 
they’re  not  talking.” 

That’s  what  Lud  Haller,  owner  of 
Haller’s  Sport  Shop  and  Service  Sta- 
tion told  me  during  a trip  there  last 
summer. 

The  next  time  you’re  in  Tionesta, 
stop  at  Haller’s  and  ask  Lud  about 
‘Old  Grandpap,’  the  Musky  at  the 
Tionesta  bridge. 

FISHING  TOURNAMENT 

Over  the  course  of  the  year  there 
are  many  tournaments  or  fishing  con- 
tests held  throughout  the  state.  Spon- 
sored by  local  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce,  fishing  tackle  companies, 
magazines  or  breweries  they  all  add 
to  the  excitement  of  fishing  in  our 
state.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Fishing  Tournament 
sponsored  by  the  Tidioute  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  This  year’s  tournament, 
the  twelfth  annual,  will  be  held  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  October  9 and 
10.  Site  of  the  tournament  is  the  Al- 
legheny River,  a 46  mile  stretch  from 
the  tailraee  of  Kinzua  Reservoir  down 
to  the  Hunter  Station  bridge  below 
Tionesta. 

The  rules  of  the  tournament  are 
few  and  simple.  Aff  Commission  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  sizes,  seasons 
and  creel  limits  prevail.  There  is  no 
registration  nor  are  fees  involved.  Non- 
residents are  welcome  and  usually 
show  up  in  good  number.  The 
“King  of  Pennsylvania  Fishermen”  is 
crowned  Sunday  after  the  close  of  the 
Tournament. 

A point  system  is  used  in  determin- 
ing the  champion  of  the  two  days 
outing.  Each  legal  musky  is  worth  10 
points  in  scoring;  northern  pike  rate  8 
points;  walleye  get  4 points;  and  bass 
are  2 pointers.  All  fish  to  be  entered  in 
the  contest  must  be  registered  at  the 
Tidioute  Water  Company  office  on 
Main  Street  on  Saturday  between  2 
P.M.  and  10  P.M.  Fish  caught  Sunday 
must  be  registered  between  12  noon 
and  2 P.M.  when  the  contest  officially 
closes.  Total  points  for  the  2 days  de- 
termine the  champion. 

Bass  must  be  12  inches  and  wall- 
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eyes  18  inches  in  length  to  enter  in 
the  tournament.  Prizes  are  also  award- 
ed on  Saturday  for  first,  second  and 
third  largest  fish  of  each  of  the  four 
contest  species.  A special  prize  is 
awarded  for  largest  Citation  fish  in 
each  category.  Sunday’s  awards  also 
include  a prize  for  the  largest  Citation 
fish  in  each  of  the  four  contest  species. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  are  at  their  finest. 
The  brilliance  of  the  foliage  is  well 
worth  a visit  to  the  area.  The  river  by 
now  is  normally  free  of  the  floating 
aquatic  growths  and  the  summer  boat- 
ing pressure  is  over.  The  town  of  Tid- 
ioute  takes  on  a carnival  atmosphere. 
Local  civic  organizations  have  set  up 
four  areas  where  good  meals  at  reason- 
able prices  are  available.  The  water 

(company  office  where  the  registered 
fish  are  kept  in  a huge  ice  filled  table 
top  box  draws  the  most  visitors.  Mo- 
tels, hotels  and  the  tremendous  num- 
ber of  hunting  camps  in  the  area  make 
overnight  lodgings  no  problem  at  all. 

Access  to  the  river  is  fairly  good 
throughout  this  stretch.  Commission 
access  areas  are  at  Starbrick,  just  be- 
low Warren;  the  mouth  of  Broken- 
straw  Creek  and  two  miles  above 
Tidioute  on  Route  62.  Another  is 
across  from  the  Tionesta  hatchery. 
There  is  a place  to  launch  at  the  West 
Hickory  bridge  but  it  is  tricky.  In 
Tionesta  Hoover’s  landing  is  a private 
launch  and  boats  are  rented  there  as 
well  as  at  Brady’s  in  East  Hickory. 
Esther  William’s  camps  also  have  a 
launch  area  and  there  is  a launch 
ramp  at  Buckaloons  State  Park  too. 

George  Jones,  waterways  patrolman 
for  Warren  County,  has  31  miles  of 
the  river  in  his  district.  His  favorite 
spots  in  the  river  are  at  the  tail  race  of 
Kinzua  Reservoir  for  walleye  and 
musky;  the  mouth  of  Brokenstraw 
creek  for  walleye  and  the  entire  stretch 
for  smallmouths.  A very  good  float 
trip  is  from  the  Starbrick  Access  down 
to  the  ramp  at  Buckaloons  State  Park. 
Only  2 to  3 miles  long,  it  has  lots  of 
good  holes  and  riffs  and  you  can  really 
concentrate  on  fishing  each  part  thor- 
oughly. George  would  spend  time  fish- 
ing first  for  bass  with  river  chubs  4 
to  5 inches  long.  Helgrammites  are  al- 
so good  if  you  can  get  them.  Musky 
and  walleye  take  these  baits  well  too. 


His  next  choice  would  be  fishing  for 
walleye  with  all  white  or  all  yellow 
jigs.  Third  try  would  be  for  musky 
with  big  suckers  for  bait.  He  suggests 
using  lures  like  big  #5  Mepps  spin- 
ners in  silver,  jointed  Pikie  Minnows, 
or  the  big  Rapala’s. 

Joe  Kopena,  Waterways  Patrolman 
from  Forest  County,  lists  as  his  favor- 
ite spots  the  Trunkeyville  Eddy,  two 
miles  above  West  Hickory  at  the  West 
Hickory  Bridge;  the  Tionesta  riff 
across  from  the  hatchery;  around 
Bakers  Island  below  Tionesta;  and  the 
pool  and  riff  near  Hunters  Station 
Bridge.  Joe  would  fish  for  bass  first, 
walleye  second  and  musky  third  if  he 
were  fishing  in  the  contest.  Like 
George  Jones  he  is  a firm  believer  in 
river  chubs  as  the  bait  to  use. 

Watercraft  Safety  Officer  Paul 
Swanson  who  has  been  on  duty  at  the 
tournament  for  several  years  would 
concentrate  first  on  musky.  Big  live 
suckers  are  his  top  choice  for  bait  with 
big  spinners  and  the  Rapala  lures  next 
in  line. 

Fish  Commission  Biologist  Ron  Lee 
has  been  running  extensive  tests  in 
the  river  over  the  last  few  years  in 
this  stretch  and  reports  good  popula- 
tions in  all  the  contest  species.  Ron 
has  been  tagging  and  releasing  game 
fish  that  he’s  been  getting  bv  shocking 
and  netting.  The  fish  are  identified 
with  a blue  tag  that  looks  like  a piece 
of  spaghetti  and  is  attached  in  back 
of  the  dorsal  fin.  If  you  catch  one  of 
these  tagged  fish  during  the  year  take 
note  of  the  location  of  your  catch, 
date,  weight  and  length  and  the  num- 
ber on  the  tag  and  make  this  informa- 
tion known  to  a Fish  Commission  rep- 
resentative. Ron  is  studying  the  migra- 
tions of  fishes  towards  the  Kinzua  tail- 
race,  among  many  other  things. 

Last  year  the  weather  didn’t  co- 
operate at  all.  Rain  fell  in  spurts  over 
the  two  day  contest  and  fishing  con- 
ditions weren’t  too  keen.  Then  too,  the 
Conewango  Creek  which  flows  into 
the  Allegheny  at  Warren  was  muddy 
from  construction  up  in  New  York 
state  and  this  kept  most  of  the  contest 
stretch  murky  and  dirty.  The  dredges 
that  operate  in  the  river  for  sand  and 
gravel  didn’t  improve  conditions  ei- 
ther. There  are  2 dredges  operating 
near  Warren— one  at  Tionesta  and  one 


at  Reno.  These  areas  are  always  silty 
and  dirty  and  are  not  the  ideal  place 
for  fish  habitat.  As  a word  of  warning 
these  pools  where  dredging  is  taking 
place  are  extremely  dangerous.  The 
upstream  edge  of  the  dredging  pro- 
duces a chute  or  flume.  Coming 
down  one  of  these  is  almost  like  com- 
ing down  a sliding  board.  George 
Jones  tells  of  a canoe  coming  down 
this  chute  and  just  digging  down  at 
the  end  of  it  without  leveling  off.  The 
heavy  current  behind  flipped  the 
canoe  over  and  everything  inside  was 
lost.  Fortunately  the  occupants  were 
able  to  struggle  to  shore  safely.  Be  ex- 
tremely careful  at  these  dredging  sites. 

Last  year’s  winner  of  the  tourna- 
ment was  Dick  Wagner  of  Clarendon. 
He  took  one  northern  pike  on  Satur- 
day and  six  bass  for  a total  of  20 
points.  On  Sunday  he  had  4 more 
bass  for  8 points  and  an  aggregate 
total  of  28  points.  This  earned  him 
the  title  of  “King  of  Pennsylvania 
Fishermen.”  Runners  up  were  Tom 
Simms  of  Austin  with  22  points 
and  Paul  Viglo  of  Warren  with  18 
points.  J.  Wagner  of  Blairsville  took 
last  year’s  biggest  musky,  a lOVi 
pounder.  Frank  Andy  of  Canonsburg 
had  a 29 Vi  inch  northern  which  was 
the  biggest  for  that  species.  The  Tid- 
ioute Chamber  of  Commerce  puts  out 
a nice  brochure  on  the  contest  that  is 
available  in  the  area  or  by  mail.  Write 
to  Jim  King,  Chairman  of  the  fishing 
tournament  at  the  Tidioute  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Tidioute,  Pa.  16351. 

See  you  at  the  tournament. 


“I  ALWAYS  THOUGHT  IT  WAS 
JUST  DUCK  HUNTERS  WHO 
USED  DECOYS.” 
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CHANGING  CHALLENGING 
LEAVES  & TROUT 


Summer  has  faded  away  and  with  it  went  those  warm 
evenings  when  the  evening  hatch  and  the  setting  sun  dis- 
appeared into  darkness  and  nighttime  fishing  for  big 
brown  trout.  But  the  diehard  trout  fisherman  can  still  en- 
joy plenty  of  activity  during  the  cool  “Indian  Summer” 
now  with  us.  Yes,  summer  may  be  gone— but  trout  fishing 
has  by  no  means  departed.  Under  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  “extended  season”  trout  fishermen  can  now 
enjoy  what,  to  many,  is  the  best  trout  fishing  of  all.  Our 
colorful  mountains  and  the  fluttering  leaves  foretell  the 
conclusion  of  another  year— and  forecast  the  arrival  of 
winter. 

All  ponds,  lakes  and  reservoirs  are  still  open  for  the 
trout  fisherman  who  enjoys  lake  fishing  but,  best  of  all,  so 
are  many  prime  streams.  And  most  counties— fifty-nine  of 
our  sixty-seven— have  selected  streams  still  open  to  fishing 
until  the  end  of  this  month. 

There  is  probably  no  better  time  for  the  fly  fisherman  to 
be  out  although  the  extended  season  is  by  no  means  limit- 
ed to  fly  fishing.  The  spring  crowds  and  the  summer  in- 
sects—or  most  of  each— have  gone  elsewhere.  The  fellow 
who  likes  to  fish  alone,  or  at  least  to  have  one  pool  all  to 
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himself,  should  not  have  much  difficulty  finding  a vacant 
spot.  And,  if  he  does  meet  someone  else,  there  is  little 
chance  they’ll  be  tangling  each  other’s  lines.  Most  fall 
trout  fishermen  understand  the  etiquette  of  the  sport,  un- 
like some  of  those  who  turn  up  in  spring  ready  to  slosh 
up  the  center  of  a stream  disregarding  everyone  else.  In 
fact  perhaps  one  of  the  nicest  side  benefits  of  fall  trout 
fishing  is  meeting  the  infrequent  anglers— out  now  to 
enjoy  the  same  kind  of  sport. 

But  trout  fishing  in  the  fall  can  be  tough— a real  chal- 
lenge to  those  who  like  a challenge.  Trout  stocked  in 
spring  and  summer  are  no  longer  the  easy  mark  they  may 
have  been  when  first  released.  They’ve  learned  the  rules 
for  survival  and  they’ve  learned  to  pick  and  choose— one 
that  might  have  fallen  for  a kernal  of  corn  or  bit  of  bread 
in  the  spring  now  depends  on  a natural  supply  of  food. 
Infrequently  will  they  fall  for  anything  so  obviously  fake 
and  their  eyesight— or  at  least  their  understanding— has  im- 
proved. Perhaps  when  they  were  first  released  they  iden- 
tified a man  on  the  horizon  with  that  hatchery  worker 
who  fed  them,  but  by  now  they’ve  found  out  their  food  no 
longer  comes  so  easily  and  perhaps  they’ve  also  learned 
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that  the  figure  on  the  horizon  can  mean  serious  trou- 
ble. 

The  clear,  low  waters  we  frequently  have  in  the  fall 
make  the  trout  unusually  wary.  Most  fall  trout  fishermen 
are  of  course  well  aware  of  this.  The  successful  ones  make 
approaches  cautiously,  very  cautiously.  Spooked  trout 
are  seldom  creeled  so  approach  and  delivery  are  perhaps 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  challenges  facing  trout  fishermen 
now  on  our  streams. 

Next,  of  course,  comes  what  to  use.  The  experienced  fall 
trout  fisherman  selects  carefully— as  he  does  always.  What 
will  he  use?  Probably  any  number  of  flies,  so  long  as  some- 
thing similar  is  found  in  the  waters  he’s  fishing.  If  it’s  your 
first  fall  out  make  a point  of  talking  with  some  other  fall 
trout  fishermen— most  will  be  happy  to  explain  their  meth- 
od for  success. 

Fall  fishing,  particularly  on  our  streams,  certainly  could 
not  be  called  easy  but  it  can  be  some  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able fishing  you’ll  find  all  year— not  only  will  it  be  a chal- 
lenge to  your  abilities  but  it  will  also  give  you  a chance 
to  quietly  pursue  the  sport  amid  one  of  nature’s  most  beau- 
tiful seasons. 


EXTENDED  SEASON  STREAMS 

EXTENDED  TROUT  SEASON-1971 

The  following  waters  are  open  to  trout  fishing  from 
September  7,  1971  to  midnight,  October  31,  197T. 

ALL  LAKES,  PONDS,  RESERVOIRS  AND  THE  FOL- 
LOWING STREAMS: 

ADAMS  COUNTY — Antietam  Creek,  East  Branch;  Carbaugh 
Run;  Conewago  Creek;  Conococheague  Creek;  Latimore  Creek; 
Little  Marsh  Creek;  Middle  Creek;  Toms  Creek.  ARMSTRONG 
COUNTY— Buffalo  Creek.  BEAVER  COUNTY— Little  Beaver 
River,  North  Fork.  BEDFORD  COUNTY— Bobs  Creek;  Wills 
Creek;  Cove  Creek  (tributary  to  Raystown  Branch,  Juniata 
River);  Yellow  Creek  (tributary  to  Raystown  Branch,  Juniata 
River).  BERKS  COUNTY — Allegheny  Creek;  Angelica  Creek; 
Bieber  Creek;  Cacoosing  Creek;  Furnace  Creek;  Hay  Creek; 
Manatawney  Creek;  Mill  Creek,  trib.  to  Sacony  Creek;  Mill  Creek, 
trib.  to  Schuylkill  River;  Mill  Creek,  trib.  to  Little  Swatara 
Creek;  Moselem  Creek;  Northkill  Creek;  Perkiomen  Creek; 
NW  Branch;  Pine  Creek,  trib.  to  Maiden  Creek;  Sacony  Creek; 
Spring  Creek;  Swamp  Creek;  Tulpehocken  Creek.  BLAIR  COUN- 
TY—Clover  Creek.  BRADFORD  COUNTY— Schrader  Creek. 
BUCKS  COUNTY — Cooks  Creek;  Mills  Creek;  Neshaminy  Creek; 
Unami  Creek.  BUTLER  COUNTY— Buffalo  Creek. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— Chest  Creek.  CARBON  COUNTY— 
Mud  Run;  Pohopoco  Creek;  Lehigh  River  from  Jim  Thorpe 
downstream.  CENTRE  COUNTY — Penns  Creek;  Spring  Creek. 
CHESTER  COUNTY— French  Creek.  CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 
—Chest  Creek.  CLINTON  COUNTY— Big  Fishing  Creek.  CO- 
LUMBIA COUNTY— Fishing  Creek;  Roaring  Creek.  CRAW- 
FORD COUNTY— Oil  Creek;  Woodcock  Creek.  CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY — Green  Spring  Creek;  Letort  Spring  Run;  Middle 
Spring  Creek;  Mountain  Creek;  Old  Town  Run;  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek.  DAUPHIN  COUNTY— Clarks  Creek;  Manada  Creek; 
Powells  Creek;  Powells  Creek,  North  Fork/Powells  Creek,  South 
Fork;  Rattling  Creek;  Rattling  Creek,  West  Branch;  Stony  Creek. 
ELK  COUNTY— Clarion  River,  West  Branch.  ERIE  COUNTY— 
French  Creek,  South  Branch.  FAYETTE  COUNTY — Dunbar 
Creek.  FOREST  COUNTY—' Tionesta  Creek.  FRANKLIN 
COUNTY — Antietam  Creek,  East  Branch;  Antietam  Creek,  West 
Branch;  Broad  Run;  Campbell  Run;  Carbaugh  Run;  Conoco- 
cheague Creek;  Conococheague  Creek;  East  Branch;  Conodog- 
uinet  Creek;  Little  Cove  Creek;  Dennis  Creek:  Dickeys  Run;  Fall- 
ing Spring  Creek;  Five  Forks  Creek;  Muddy  Run;  Red  Run; 
Rocky  Spring  Run;  Roe  Run.  FULTON  COUNTY — Cove 
Creek  (tributary  to  Licking  Creek).  HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 
— Standing  Stone  Creek.  Indiana  County — Little  Mahoning 
Creek.  JEFFERSON  COUNTY— North  Fork  Red  Bank  Creek. 
JUNIATA  COUNTY— Tuscarora  Creek;  Lost  Creek. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY— Lehigh  River.  LANCASTER 
COUNTY— Beaver  Creek;  Climbers  Run;  Little  Conestoga  Creek; 
Conowingo  Creek;  Donegal  Creek;  Donegal  Springs  Branch; 
Fishing  Creek;  Hammer  Creek;  Indian  Run;  Londonland  Run; 
Middle  Creek;  Octoraro  Creek,  West  Branch;  Pequea  Creek; 
Rock  Run;  Seglock  Run;  Shearers  Creek;  Stewarts  Run;  Swarr 
Run,  Tucquan  Creek.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY — Big  Neshannock 
Creek  LEBANON  COUNTY — Bachman  Run;  Conewago  Creek; 
Hammer  Creek;  Indiantown  Gap  Creek;  Mill  Creek;  Snitz  Creek; 
Stoney  Creek:  Trout  Run;  Tulpehocken  Creek.  LEHIGH  COUN- 
TY—Big  Trout  Run;  Cedar  Creek;  Coplay  Creek;  Jordan  Creek; 
Little  Lehigh  River;  Lehigh  River;  Ontelaunee  Creek;  Saucon 
Creek,  South  Branch;  Swabia  Creek.  LUZERNE  COUNTY — Le- 
high River.  LYCOMING  COUNTY— Loyalsock  Creek.  McKEAN 
COUNTY— Potato  Creek.  MERCER  COUNTY— Neshannock 
Creek.  MIFFLIN  COUNTY — Kishacoquillas  Creek;  Penns  Creek. 
MONROE  COUNTY— Brodhead  Creek.  MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY— Mill  • Creek;  Unami  Creek.  NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY — Bertsch  Creek;  Bushkill  Creek;  Little  Bushkill  Creek; 
Catasauqua  Creek;  Hokendauqita  Creek;  Indian  Creek;  Jacoby 
Creek;  Martins  Creek;  Little  Martins  Creek;  Monocacy  Creek; 
Saucon  Creek;  Lehigh  River.  PERRY  COUNTY — Bixler  Run; 
Browns  Run;  Buffalo  Creek;  Little  Buffalo  Creek;  Horse  Valley 
Run;  Little  Juniata  Creek;  Laurel  Run;  Liberty  Valley  Run; 
McCabe  Run;  Montour  Run;  Panther  Creek;  Raccoon  Creek; 
Shaffer  Run;  Shermans  Creek.  PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY — 
Wissahickon  Creek.  PIKE  COUNTY — Lackawaxen  River;  Sho- 
hola  Creek. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY — Bear  Creek;  Beaver  Creek;  Little 
Catawissa  Creek;  Deep  Creek;  Lizzard  Creek;  Locust  Creek; 

continued  on  page  28 
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When  cruising  at  normal  speed,  does  your  boat  sound 
as  if  it’s  ready  to  fall  apart?  Don’t  be  alarmed— the  trouble 
might  not  be  any  more  serious  than  a loose  spark  plug,  a 
bent  prop,  or  improper  alignment  of  connecting  rods.  For- 
tunately, some  of  the  most  disturbing  noises  have  the  least 
serious  causes.  So  before  deciding  on  an  expensive  over- 
haul, give  your  rig  a quick  check. 

Unless  something  is  badly  out  of  whack,  tracing  down 
l “looseness”  aboard  ship  can  be  a simple  chore.  The  big 
factor  is  knowing  where  to  look.  Needless  to  say,  every 
rotating  engine  part  and  every  bolted  down  section  of  the 
boat  is  a potential  source  of  noise.  But  certain  noises 
possess  characteristics  which  point  to  their  origin. 

In  tracking  down  chatter,  an  owner  will  pick  up  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  craft,  for  often  it’s  necessary  to 
dig  deep  into  the  boat  to  figure  out  where  some  sour  notes 
come  from.  Any  boat  noise  is  likely  to  be  frowned  on  as  an 
ailment  in  itself,  but  the  truth  is,  noise  always  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a condition,  good  or  bad.  There  is  a favorable 
side  to  noise  too,  since  it  often  is  a guide  indicating  wheth- 
er things  are  operating  normally.  An  outboard  engine 
tuned  for  top  speed,  for  instance,  should  show  some  tappet 
noise  when  cold;  running,  it  should  have  a deep  purring 
sound.  A boat  with  all  fastenings  bolted  down  solidly  will 
give  a nice  creaking  sound  of  tightness  when  rising  or 
falling  with  waves. 

Loose  sections  of  chrome  trim,  hardware,  or  rivets  in  a 
metal  hull  create  a grating  sound  that  is  annoying  as  a 
guitar  string  being  plucked  incessantly.  Tracing  down 
this  irritation  might  take  some  doing,  since  the  sound  it- 
self has  a habit  of  echoing  to  some  opposite  direction. 
When  found,  the  trouble  is  usually  remedied  by  either 
peening  the  rivet’s  head  with  a hammer  or  tightening 
down  the  trim  or  hardware  with  a screwdriver. 

If  your  boat  develops  the  annoying  tendency  of  being 
hard  to  keep  on  a straight  course,  the  chances  are  the 
steering  gear  is  loose  where  it  is  bolted  to  the  panel.  It 
shifts  position  slightly  when  you  put  a strain  on  it,  enough 
to  cause  binding  along  with  a rusty  hinge  sound.  If  you 
steer  by  tiller  bar,  then  check  the  rear  motor  mounts  in  a 
hurnj.  Looseness  in  this  area  not  only  makes  steering  a 
problem,  but  you’re  likely  to  lose  the  engine  overboard. 

Windshield  mounts,  running  lights,  and  hinged  fixtures 
will  in  time  work  free  on  even  the  best  constructed  craft. 
The  only  solution  here  is  to  go  over  the  entire  boat,  from 
stem  to  stem,  at  the  start  and  end  of  each  season.  Don’t 
neglect  the  trailer.  With  its  many  bolts,  washers,  and 
nuts,  it  can  be  a distracting,  if  not  embarrassing,  noise- 
maker  when  pulled  down  a crowded  highway. 

Of  all  noises  that  cause  boat  owners  concern,  the  most 
worrisome  is  that  sudden  knock  that  starts  pounding  away 
in  the  engine.  This  could  indicate  bearing  trouble,  but  be- 
fore reaching  for  the  checkbook,  take  a closer  look.  That 
dreaded  knocking  might  not  be  any  more  serious  than 


an  inexpensive  tappet  gone  bad. 

Engine  noises  are  a book  in  themselves.  One  reason  is 
that  the  sounds  can  assume  all  forms,  including  knocks, 
groans,  clicks,  rattles,  and  thumps.  Although  all  major 
overhauls  should  be  left  to  the  trained  hands  of  either  a 
mechanic  or  a qualified  service  dealer,  most  sudden  “en- 
gine noise”  can  be  corrected,  with  little  difficulty,  by  the 
boat  owner  himself.  All  that  is  required  is  an  interest  in 
a smooth  performing  engine,  a minimum  number  of  tools, 
and  a few  moments  of  spare  time. 

First  locate  the  sound.  The  service  manual  supplied  with 
every  new  engine  is  essential.  For  example,  it  helped  one 
boat  owner  to  determine  quickly  that  a mysterious  wheez- 
ing sound  was  simply  the  result  of  a loose  spark  plug. 
Generator  brushes  frequently  act  up,  and  can  cause  quite 
a fuss  if  there  is  too  much  tension  or  if  their  holders  are 
loose.  Simple  trouble  of  this  type  can  be  quickly  corrected 
—provided  you  know  where  to  locate  the  generator.  This 
is  where  the  service  manual  comes  in  handy. 

Strange  squealings  cause  their  share  of  alarm,  and  the 
sound  keeps  reaching  for  higher  pitches  with  each  engine 
revolution.  Trouble  from  this  source  is  usually  harmless  if 
corrected  early.  Inspect  the  distributor  shaft,  or  the  gen- 
erator shaft,  and  lubricate  according  to  manufacturer’s 
specifications.  If  the  trouble  persists,  check  out  the  other 
oil  check  points.  Often  a squeal  is  just  the  water  pump  cry- 
ing for  lubrication.  However,  if  the  fault  isn’t  corrected, 
then  take  the  engine  into  a service  shop. 

Watch  for  loose  linkage  keys  and  replace  or  tighten 
whenever  necessary.  Also  check  for  loose  screws  in  the 
body  of  the  fuel  pump.  Never  wait  for  signs  of  leaking 
fuel  before  going  over  this  area,  since  there  is  too  much 
risk  of  a dangerous  fire  hazard.  The  filter  bowl  is  another 
part  of  the  fuel  system  that  needs  periodic  tightening. 
After  emptying  the  bowl,  try  to  replace  it  in  the  same  po- 
sition with  attention  given  to  the  gasket.  Check  carefully 
for  leaks.  The  new  rubber  gaskets  seem  to  give  best  pro- 
tection, and  are  less  trouble  than  the  cork  type. 

A bent,  out  of  pitch,  or  dented  propeller  can  make 
plenty  of  racket  and  at  the  same  time,  shake  your  teeth 
loose.  Trouble  from  this  source  is  often  confusing  since  the 
prop  is  out  of  sight  and  many  boat  owners  think  the 
trouble  is  in  the  lower  unit.  If  the  prop  is  to  blame,  better 
replace  it  or  have  a service  dealer  true  up  the  blades  on 
a pitch  block. 

The  biggest  trouble-maker,  and  often  the  hardest-to-find 
noise  source,  is  loose  equipment.  One  boat  owner  we  know 
practically  tore  his  craft  apart  trying  to  find  a certain 
thunking  sound.  After  wasting  several  days  searching  for 
the  sound  he  got  a mechanic  interested  to  take  a short 
run  in  the  boat.  Sure  enough,  the  sound  started  up.  Listen- 
ing carefully,  the  mechanic  plunged  his  hand  into  the 
bilge,  probed  around  for  a moment,  and  brought  up  the 
noisy  culprit— a discarded  spark  plug! 
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A visit  to  the  new 

LINESVILLE 

HATCHERY 

Last  April  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for  the 
first  time  held  an  Open  House  at  the  completely  modern- 
ized Linesville  Fish  Hatchery,  headquarters  for  the  Com- 
mission’s program  for  warmwater  species. 

The  hatchery,  located  on  the  sanctuary  area  of  Pyma- 
tuning  Reservoir  just  south  of  Linesville,  was  established 
in  1939.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  inland  hatcheries  in  the 
world  but  until  this  year  all  operations  were  concentrated 
in  several  small,  old,  wooden  buildings. 

Planning  for  a new  facility  began  several  years  ago,  but 
it  was  not  until  Project  500  was  approved  that  financing 
for  the  modernization  was  available.  Then  the  Commis- 
sion’s Engineering  Division  quickly  dusted  off  the  early 
plans,  added  a number  of  new  ideas  and  not  many  months 


later  a contractor  was  at  work.  And  now,  just  years  after  j 
Project  500  opened  the  way  for  construction,  this  com-  1 
pletely  modem  hatchery  is  producing  thousands  of  fry  and 
fingerlings  for  stocking  in  the  increasing  number  of  waters  , 
in  our  Commonwealth  where  various  warmwater  species 
are  required. 

The  open  house  held  in  April  gave  thousands  of  inter- 
ested persons  a chance  to  see  first  hand  how  hatchery  op- 
erations will  be  conducted  at  the  efficient  new  center,  but 
if  you  missed  the  open  house  you  can  still  visit  the  area 
any  day  of  the  week  between  8:00  a.m.  and  5:00. 

First  step  in  touring  the  area  is  a stop  at  the  new  Rob- 
ert J.  Bielo  Visitor’s  Center  in  the  main  building  which 
also  houses  the  main  hatchery  area  as  well  as  offices  for 
the  chief  of  warmwater  fisheries.  Central  feature  of  the 
visitor’s  center  (which  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Executive  Director  who  began  his  career  at  the 
Linesville  Station  years  ago)  is  a large  aquarium  tank  in 
which  most  warmwater  species  of  fish  common  to  Penn- 
sylvania intermingle.  The  lower  level  of  the  building  is 
used  for  all  hatchery  operations  with  an  elevated  obser- 
vation platform  where  visitors  can  watch  Commission  per- 
sonnel at  work. 

If  you’re  traveling  anywhere  near  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania be  sure  to  take  time  to  see  this  sparkling  new 
facility— you’ll  find  it  interesting! 


Center  of  attention  in  the  new  visitor’s  center  is  the  large  aquar- 
ium unit  (above,  left)  where  full  grown  muskellunge,  bass,  cat- 
fish, carp,  panfish  and  other  warm  water  species  are  on  display. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  panel  of  automatic  monitors 

(center)  that  show  water  conditions  in  a number  of  the  hatchery  ™ 

ponds.  A scenic  view  of  the  sanctuary  of  Pymatuning  Reservoir 
(above,  right)  greets  visitor’s  to  the  new  building.  That  whole 
area  is  included  as  part  of  this  gigantic  hatchery!  Everyone,  chil- 
dren and  adults,  find  the  aquarium  fascinating  and  this  is  what  it 
looks  like  from  above  (below,  left).  In  the  main  work  area  on  the 
lower  level  visitors  can  see  first  hand  how  operations  _ are  carried 
out,  including  the  spawning  of  muskellunge  (below,  right). 
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Visitors  during  the  open  house  filled  the  lower  level  as  the  hatchery  staff  demon- 
strated procedures  (left).  Visitors  saw  how  fish  are  netted  from  the  sanctuary, 
brought  into  the  building,  and  then  sorted  and  handled  during  the  busy  spring 
spawning  time.  Workers  conducted  some  demonstrations  from  an  elevated  plat- 
form to  enable  more  visitors  a chance  to  see  what  goes  on.  Normally  visitors 
get  to  watch  the  whole  thing  from  the  platform  where  the  picture  on  the  left 
was  taken.  Two  views  of  the  new  building  are  shown  above  and  below.  The  top 
view  greets  visitors  to  the  area;  the  lower  view  faces  the  sanctuary  the  open 
area  at  the  lower  left  of  the  building  (below)  is  where  boats  are  brought  directly 
into  the  building  for  loading  and  unloading  fish  netted  from  the  lake. 
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Every  good  fisherman  has  his  favorite 
lures,  spots,  and  time  for  fishing  but 
what  works  for  one  may  not  work  for 
another.  Don  Neal,  that  well-known  out- 
door columnist  from  Warren,  tells  us 
how  he  enjoys  some  terrific  bass  fishing 
on  the  Kinzua  Reservoir  . . . 


THE 

BLACKER 

THE 

NIGHT 


by  Don  Neal 


Fishermen  at  the  Kinzua  Dam,  busily  engaged  at  trans- 
ferring their  tackle  from  boat  to  car  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
look  at  me  as  if  I was  a bit  tetched  in  the  head  as  I pull  in- 
to the  Wolf  Run  Marina  and  unload  my  canoe  and  start 
loading  it  with  my  own  fishing  paraphernalia  just  as  the 
sun  is  sinking  over  the  high  hill  on  the  western  shore.  But 
they  don’t  usually  become  interested  enough  to  approach 
me  until  I’ve  mounted  a midget-sized  kerosene  lantern  on 
the  canoe’s  bow,  indicating  that  if  I go  out  on  the  lake  I 
intend  to  be  there  awhile.  The  apparent  inefficiency  of  this 
lighting  unit  always  seems  to  get  them. 

“Going  out  tonight?”  they’ll  ask. 

“Yep,”  I reply,  adding,  “I  do  most  of  my  fishing  at 
night.” 

An  incredulous  look  comes  into  their  eye.  They  have 
spent  the  day,  in  all  probability,  probing  the  Kinzua’s  se- 
cluded and  unspoiled  coves,  and  the  thought  of  a lone  man 
venturing  out  on  the  dam’s  12,000  acres  to  visit  such  areas 
in  the  dark  of  night  in  a canoe  just  doesn’t  sound  kosher 
to  them. 

Sometimes  I’ll  bother  to  explain  my  apparent  nuttiness: 
other  times  I don’t. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  at  no  time  during  the 
night  will  my  canoe  be  more  than  fifty  yards  from  shore, 
nor  a hundred  yards  either  way  from  where  I put  it  in  the 
water.  The  daylight  fishermen  may  have  to  chase  around 
all  over  the  dam  to  find  his  fishing,  but  not  me.  I got  it 
almost  figured  out  that  the  bass,  walleye  and  crappies 
come  looking  for  me  after  the  sun  goes  down  and  dark- 
ness sets  in,  so  I wait  right  there  for  them. 

Actually,  it  isn’t  quite  that  simple,  but  we  all  know  that 
these  fish  are  night  feeders  and  that  they  come  inshore  to 
do  their  feeding.  So  while  you  may  have  to  search  them 
out  in  deep  water  during  the  daylight  hours,  if  you  know 
where  there  is  a shoreline  that  slopes  gently  out  into  the 
deeper  water  you’re  in  business  after  the  lights  go  out. 

Generally,  I don’t  get  any  action  from  anything  but 
the  crappies  during  the  twilight  period  and  for  about  an 
hour  after  dark.  So  I rig  a small  jig,  usually  white,  about 
three  feet  from  a bobber  and  start  casting.  I jig  the  lure 
slowly  back  towards  me  so  that  it’s  riding  about  a foot  or 
so  under  the  surface.  I’ve  caught  more  than  a hundred 
crappies  in  one  night  using  this  method. 

But  usually  crappies  can’t  hold  my  interest  once  I think 
the  bass  or  walleyes  may  be  hitting.  This  is  when  I take 
the  bobber  off  and  let  my  jig  (the  same  one)  settle  to  the 
bottom.  On  the  first  few  casts  I let  the  jig  lay  idle  for  a 
moment  or  so,  then  I work  it  along  the  bottom  by  moving 
my  rod  tip  no  more  than  a couple  or  three  inches  while 
reeling  slowly.  This  is  my  most  productive  method,  and 
on  one  particular  night  produced  four  bass  on  five  casts. 
This  method  also  seems  to  get  me  hooked  into  the  biggest 
and  sassiest  bass  in  the  lake. 

However,  there  are  times  when  they  are  more  greedy, 
and  then  I have  to  use  larger  jigs  or  go  to  plugs.  If  I 
go  to  plugs,  the  underwater  type  gets  first  preference,  not 
because  they  catch  more  or  bigger  fish,  but  because  I like 
to  work  from  the  bottom  up  with  a variety  of  lures  until 

continued  on  page  14 
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THE 

BLACKER 

THE 

NIGHT 

I find  the  combination  that  works.  My  reasoning  here  is 
that  there’s  a hundred  fish  feeding  under  the  surface  for 
every  one  that  breaks  the  surface,  except  under  very  un- 
usual circumstances.  And  I’ll  eventually  get  around  to 
the  surface  feeder  if  conditions  demand  it. 

My  method  of  fishing  seems  very  simple  to  me,  but  I 
do  find  others  have  trouble  adapting  to  it  to  the  point 
where  they  are  catching  the  fish  they  should.  Mostly,  I 
think,  have  trouble  because  they  inject  some  of  their  pre- 
vious ideas  and  concepts  into  another  set  of  ideas  and 
concepts.  It  complicates  the  whole  thing. 

For  instance,  I’ll  swear  by  a small  jig.  So  what  is  small? 
To  me  it’s  a jig  no  more  than  an  inch  long.  To  others  it  can 
be  anything  up  to  three  inches  in  length.  And  herein  can 
be  a big  difference  in  results. 

Then  there’s  the  matter  of  losing  fish  when  using  the 
size  jig  I advocate.  Jigs  so  small  aren’t  noted  for  their 
hooking  ability  when  it  comes  to  jumbo  bass  and  lunker 
walleyes,  so  you  lose  a few.  The  average  fisherman  can’t 
take  losing  fish,  so  he  puts  on  a larger  jig  with  a bigger 
hook  right  away  to  be  ready  for  the  next  smashing  strike. 
The  thing  he  doesn’t  stop  to  realize  is  that  the  small  jig 


will  bring  him  a higher  ratio  of  strikes;  therefore  more  fish 
in  the  basket. 

The  same  reasoning  is  applied  to  all  of  the  plugs  I fish. 
I don’t  want  them  to  be  one  whit  bigger  than  they  have 
to  be,  and  it’s  a rare  occasion  when  I get  up  to  the  size 
most  fishermen  consider  merely  adequate  for  bass. 

Others  may  have  methods  as  good  or  far  better  than 
mine  for  catching  bass,  or  even  walleyes  but  all  I know 
is  that  the  bass  and  walleyes  of  Kinzua  give  me  a rousing 
vote  of  confidence  almost  any  black  night  I present  my 
credentials  in  the  waters  along  the  shoreline. 

And  it  could  be  that  without  knowing  it  I have  devel- 
oped my  methods  to  take  advantage  of  the  nighttime 
habits  of  the  fish.  There  is  nothing  I enjoy  more  than  to 
be  on  the  water  after  the  early  evening  boat  traffic  has 
settled  down,  the  canoe  rocking  gently  on  what  wave  ac- 
tion happens  to  be  there  and  to  cast  my  lure  hither  and 
yon  and  knowing  that  before  too  long  a slashing  strike  will 
reward  my  efforts. 

It  could  also  be  that  it  is  my  love  of  the  night’s  serenity 
that  persuades  me  a bright  light  is  a detriment.  However, 
I know  it  to  be  a fact  that  when  I use  the  Coleman  my 
luck  on  the  larger  than  average  fish  is  never  as  good  as 
when  I use  the  “one-candlepower”  kerosene  lantern. 

Whether  I’m  right  or  wrong  and  whether  my  methods 
are  best  or  worst,  makes  little  difference— my  association 
with  the  fishes  of  Kinzua  is  made  thoroughly  enjoyable 
through  the  use  of  them.  And  what  more  could  any  fish- 
erman ask  for  than  the  cooperation  of  rodbending  lunkers 
in  the  quietness  of  the  night.  And  the  blacker  the  night 
the  better! 
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WEST 

BRANCH 

COMEBACK 

by  Reid  Kling,  Jr. 


A few  years  ago  a fisherman  in  this  stretch  of  the  West  Branch  would  have 
been  unusual  but  now  it  isn’t  the  least  bit  uncommon.  Above  the  author's 
son  fishes  at  the  mouth  of  White  Deer  Creek. 


“Hey  Dad!  Dad!” 

I turned  my  head  to  look  back  downriver  to  where  my 
son  Mike  was  fishing  just  in  time  to  see  a leaping  small- 
mouth  tail-walking  across  the  surface.  For  a few  seconds  I 
was  so  engrossed  in  the  action  that  Mike  was  having  that 
I forgot  about  my  bass  bug  drifting  along  the  edge  of 
the  weeds  upstream.  A loud  splash  made  me  turn  to  attend 
to  the  business  at  hand,  and  I was  just  in  time  to  see  my 
bug  slowly  bob  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Mumbling  a 
few  choice  words  under  my  breath  I reeled  the  bug  in 
for  an  inspection.  Downstream,  Mike  was  busily  engaged 
in  unhooking  and  releasing  his  tailwalking  scrapper.  It 
measured  thirteen  inches  on  his  fisherman’s  scale. 


We  were  fishing  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
river  about  midway  between  Watsontown  and  Allenwood. 
It  was  early  September,  the  river  was  low  and  clear  and 
the  fishing  was  good.  We  were  wet  wading  along  the  West 
shore  and  I was  leading  the  way  with  a fly-rod  and  pop- 
ping bugs.  Mike  was  fifty  yards  behind  me  with  his  spin- 
ning rod,  fishing  the  deeper  water  off  shore  with  a small 
red  and  white  spoon.  The  score  was  now  three  to  one,  to 
Mike’s  favor. 

This  is  a beautiful  stretch  of  river  with  riffles  that  run 
into  long  flat  pools,  and  it  contains  some  holes  of  eight  to 
ten  foot  depths  even  with  low  water.  Five  years  ago  it 
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was  practically  impossible  for  two  men  fishing  artificials  to 
pick  up  four  legal  bass  in  one  evening  of  fishing  on  this 
stretch  of  water.  There  were  some  bass  in  this  section  of 
the  river,  from  Muncy  downstream  approximately  fifteen 
miles  to  the  Milton-Lewisburg  area,  but  they  were  small 
in  size  and  their  scarcity  made  fishing  for  them  a waste  of 
time. 

Our  problem  down  through  the  years  has  been  pollution, 
principally  mine  acid  drainage  from  abandoned  mines  far 
up  the  watershed.  The  last  five  years  however  have  shown 
a decided  improvement  in  the  bass  fishing,  both  in  num- 
ber of  fish  caught  and  in  their  size.  Fish  in  the  three 
pound  class  were  taken  this  past  summer  and  that’s  a 
mighty  nice  smallmouth  in  my  book. 

In  talking  with  some  of  the  local  anglers,  one  of  whom 
is  a member  of  the  Pure  Water  Patrol,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  general  crackdown  on  polluters  . . . 
plus  the  fact  that  we  now  have  flood  control  dams  located 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  our  watershed  that  can  vary  the 
rate  of  flow  when  the  river  is  low,  are  the  two  principal 
factors  that  have  had  such  a decided  effect  upon  improv- 
ing the  local  smallmouth  fishing.  On  one  occasion  last  sum- 
mer (1970)  the  acid  content  of  the  water  was  noticed  to 
be  increasing  dangerously  by  our  water  monitors  . . . the 
Department  of  Mines,  Department  of  Health,  and  the 
Fish  Commission  working  together  dumped  tons  of  lime 
and  Sodium  Dioxide  into  the  river  from  bridges  in  the  area 
to  counteract  the  acid.  I think  the  effort  worked  for  I 
was  catching  bass  two  days  after  the  alarm  was  over.  Care- 
ful monitoring  such  as  this  has  been  an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  fishing.  Naturally,  we  are  all  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  pollution  alarm  will  sound  no  more,  but, 
in  the  meantime  some  mighty  good  fishing  is  creeping  up- 
stream here  on  the  West  Branch. 

As  would  be  expected,  bait  dunkers  catch  the  most  bass, 
with  hellgrammites,  stone  cats  and  crayfish  leading  the  pa- 
rade of  baits.  I prefer  using  artificials,  but  I am  not  adverse 
to  swimming  a stone  cat  through  some  of  the  deeper  pools. 
Best  results  with  artificial  lures  have  been  obtained  spin- 
ning or  spin-casting  with  small  spoons  or  plugs.  This  past 
season  however,  I caught  a number  of  bass  with  the  fly- 
rod  using  poppers  and  streamer  flies.  I did  notice  that 
with  the  fly-rod  I picked  up  more  rock  bass  and  sunfish 
and  that’s  fun  too. 

We  had  our  best  luck  fishing  the  Eastern  shore  in  the 
morning  and  the  opposite  shore  in  the  evening,  very  likely 
because  of  the  position  of  the  sun  on  the  water.  Using  this 


method  we  were  always  fishing  in  the  shade. 

Access  to  the  area  is  simple.  Route  15  follows  the  West 
side  of  the  river  to  the  Montgomery  area  a few  miles  South 
of  Williamsport.  Route  405  follows  the  East  side  of 
the  river  to  Montgomery  where  it  crosses  and  continues 
up  the  Western  shore  to  Muncy.  Midway  between  Wat- 
sontown  and  Milton,  the  Keystone  Shortway  (Rt.  80) 
crosses  the  river  at  the  Northumberland  and  Union  Coun- 
ty line  and  several  large  smallmouth  were  taken  last  year 
under  the  highway  bridge.  The  best  fishing  we  have  dis- 
covered has  been  this  area  from  Muncy  downstream  to 
Milton. 

Most  of  the  fishing  is  done  from  small  boats,  and  there 
are  numerous  places  along  both  shores  you  can  launch. 
You  can  put  in  at  the  Shortway  bridge  along  the  East 
shore,  up  river  at  Watsontown  on  the  East  shore  at  the 
bridge,  further  upstream  at  Allenwood  (West  shore),  and 
still  further  North  at  Montgomery  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  There  are  no  boat  liveries  along  this  stretch  of 
water  so  bring  your  cartopper  or  be  prepared  to  wade. 
Some  spots  in  the  area  can  handle  boats  over  the  10  to  12 
foot  fishing  length  but  your  fishing  would  have  to  be  re- 
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stricted  to  these  shorter  stretches  of  water.  One  increas- 
ingly  popular  conveyance  in  the  past  few  years  have  been 
Kayaks  . . . some  of  the  local  boys  have  built  their  own 
from  kits  they  purchased  and  they  make  an  outstanding 
craft  to  negotiate  the  shallower  riffles.  More  and  more  of 
these  canoe-like  boats  are  making  their  appearance  each 
year  and  they  seem  admirably  suited  to  this  type  of  float 
fishing.  Two  men  in  a 14  foot  rowboat  may  have  to  drag 
across  some  spots  when  the  river  is  low. 

Some  walleyes  have  been  reported  this  last  year  . . . 
neither  the  size  nor  the  number  that  are  taken  down  river 
below  Sunbury  where  the  West  and  North  Branches  meet, 
but  enough  to  be  encouraging.  It  has  been  a long  dry  spell 
for  the  bass  men  of  this  area.  Their  fishing  has  been  rele- 
gated to  just  week-ends  on  the  heavily  fished  North  Branch, 
some  sporadic  fishing  on  some  of  the  larger  creeks  of  this 
area,  and  vacations  elsewhere.  Now,  right  here  in  our  own 
back  yard  we  are  looking  forward  to  even  greater  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  the  water  that  flows  through  this 
beautiful  valley,  and  hopefully  to  an  ever  increasing  pop- 
ulation of  the  smallmouth  bass  and  the  great  recreation  it 
provides  fishermen. 


A lone  angler  fishes  between  the  twin  bridges  of  Interstate 
Route  80  above.  Of  the  thousands  of  motorists  who  pass  overhead 
probably  few  realize  that  good  fishing  is  just  below  them.  Fishing 
boats  can  now  be  found  at  a number  of  places  along  this  stretch 
of  the  West  Branch  as  more  and  more  local  fishermen  discover 
the  growing  population  of  bass  in  the  river. 


Understanding  how  fish  see 
can  be  a great  help  to  the  fish- 
erman who  puts  this  informa- 
tion to  use.  Small  stream,  clear 
water  trout  fishermen  are 
probably  best  aware  of  what 
happens  when  a trout  spots 
unfamiliar  action. 


WHAT 

DO 

FISH 

SEE? 

by  Tom  Fegely 


Have  you  ever  reached  underwater  to  pick  up  a stone  or 
some  other  object  only  to  find  that  it  wasn’t  where  it  ap- 
peared to  be?  This  was  caused  by  a phenomenon  known 
as  “refraction.”  As  light  rays  pass  from  air  to  water  or  visa 
versa  they  are  bent  and,  unless  viewed  from  directly 
above,  objects  seem  to  be  displaced.  Thus,  a fisherman  ap- 
proaching a pond  from  the  bank  is  usually  seen  first  by 
the  fish  even  though  they  were  lying  below  the  over- 
hanging bank  and  not  in  the  fisherman’s  direct  line  of 
sight.  A cloud  of  mud  stirred  up  in  the  fishes  swift  exit 
to  deeper  water  is  the  only  evidence  that  they  were  there 
in  the  first  place. 

This  refraction  (bending  of  light)  does  not  always  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  fish  however.  A trout  rising  for  a 
mayfly  fluttering  above  its  pool  has  to  leap  out  of  the 
water  a short  distance  ahead  of  the  moving  target.  Through 
years  of  trial  and  error,  however,  fish  have  developed  an 


instinctive  skill  which  is  now  programmed  into  the  genes 
of  every  finned  insect  eater. 

Since  we  can’t  get  inside  a fish’s  brain  we  can’t  say  for 
certain  what  a fish  sees  in  its  aquatic  world.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  some  deductions  based  on  laboratory  tests 
and  observations. 

First,  it  is  known  that  there  is  a limit  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  bending  of  light  occurs— this  “critical”  angle 
is  about  49  degrees.  Beyond  this,  light  is  reflected,  bounced 
off  the  water’s  surface.  The  next  time  you  look  into  an 
aquarium  from  the  front  notice  that  you  can  see  directly 
through  the  back  glass  but  the  sides  appear  to  be  mirrors 
—reflecting  light  rays  back  into  the  tank.  Thus,  a fish  look- 
ing directly  toward  the  surface  probably  sees  the  shoreline 
through  a transparent  “porthole”  98  degrees  wide  (49  de- 
grees on  each  side  of  the  fish).  Beyond  this  “porthole”  it 
sees  reflected  images  of  objects  on  the  pond  floor.  Quiet 
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With  an  eye  on  each  side  of  its  head,  a fish  is  thought  to  see  things  quite  differently  than  we  do.  It’s,  called  "mon- 
ocular vision”  and  each  eye  sees  something  different.  When  light  strikes  water  something  else  occurs.  It’s  called  "refrac- 
tion” and  is  the  “bending”  of  light.  That’s  why  the  crabs  or  stone  you  try  to  pick  up  from  the  bottom  are  usually 
not  just  where  they  appear  to  be.  Likewise,  in  reverse,  it  is  thought  that  a fish  looking  at  something  out  of  the  water 
sees  it — like  the  fisherman  above. 


waters  of  a pond  world  enable  the  fish  to  see  terrestrial 
and  aerial  objects  more  clearly  than  in  the  agitated  waters 
of  a stream,  since  the  ripples  on  the  surface  would  tend 
to  distort  the  light  rays. 

The  secret  then,  in  approaching  a favorite  pool,  is  to 
keep  yourself  out  of  the  “porthole”  seen  by  the  fish.  In  this 
way  the  fish  will  not  be  frightened  and,  with  a bit  of  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity,  a fly  can  be  dropped  in  their  midst 
without  them  becoming  alarmed. 

MONOCULAR  VISION 

Since  humans  have  both  eyes  at  the  front  of  the  head 
causing  a wide  field  of  overlapping  vision,  we  are  said 
to  have  “binocular”  vision. 

Fish,  on  the  other  hand,  have  eyes  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  head  so  that  each  eye  records  a separate  image  with 
only  a small  overlapping  field.  Fish  therefore  have  “mon- 


ocular” vision.  In  addition,  the  retina  of  each  eye  sends 
impulses  only  to  one  side  of  the  fish’s  brain,  opposite  the 
eye.  Each  image  then  is  interpreted  separately.  In  humans 
the  impulses  from  each  eye  are  passed  to  both  sides  of  the 
brain  and  a single  image  is  formed.  The  advantage  of 
monocular  vision  is  that  a fish  can  see  in  more  than  one 
direction  at  a time.  Predators  approaching  from  either  side 
or  the  front  are  immediately  seen  and  if  something  off  to 
the  side  attracts  it,  the  fish  rapidly  whirls  around. 

COLOR  PERCEPTION 

To  certain  degrees  fish  can  see  color  although  probably 
not  in  the  same  pastels  as  we  do.  Male  salmon,  trout, 
sticklebacks  and  others  change  color  during  the  breeding 
season.  Color  preferences  occur  between  species  and  in- 
fluence the  type  of  food  which  attracts  them,  consequently 
influencing  the  color  lure  or  fly  designed  for  a particular  fish. 
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FOUL  MOUTHED? 

■ During  an  outing  with  his  family,  our  Mercer  County 
game  protector  was  explaining  to  his  children  about  not 
being  allowed  to  keep  fish  that  had  been  foul  hooked.  This 
was  taken  with  a great  deal  of  seriousness  by  his  daughter. 
When  she  finally  caught  a fish  she  stated:  “Gee  whiz,  I 
must  return  that  one  to  the  water.  I foul  mouthed  it.”  The 
hook  was  caught  in  the  fish’s  mouth. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  E.  ANSELL 
(Mercer/Lawrence  County) 

TROLLING? 

B In  one  of  Roger  Latham’s  (Outdoor  Editor,  Pittsburgh 
Press)  recent  columns  I read  the  following  true  to  life 
story: 

Two  ice-fishermen  were  having  no  luck  at  all.  All  at 
once  one  of  them  spotted  an  ice  shanty  being  towed  across 
the  lake  by  a small  tractor.  “There’s  what  we  should  be 
doing”  he  said,  “Trolling.” 

—Waterways  Patrolman  JOHN  I.  BUCK  (Region  II,  Supervisor) 


“SEEMS  SHE  FOUND  A CAN  OF  WORMS  I LEFT 
BEHIND  MY  WADERS  IN  THE  BROOM  CLOSET.” 


ALARM  CLOCK  PLEASE? 

B While  on  patrol  in  the  Ridgeway  area  on  the  eve  of  Trout 
Season,  a couple  of  years  ago  SWP  Eckert  and  SWP  Hei- 
berger  and  myself  checked  some  boys  in  a small  “pup” 
tent  camped  on  Big  Mill  Creek.  When  they  asked  who  we 
were  and  we  told  them  “Waterways  Patrolmen”  they 
opened  the  flap  of  the  tent  and  asked:  “You  fellows  have 
an  extra  alarm  clock  with  you?  We  need  one  to  get  up 
on  time.”  We  told  them  we  didn’t  carry  alarm  clocks,  and 
if  they  were  as  anxious  as  we  were  when  we  were  their 
age,  they  wouldn’t  get  any  sleep  anyway! 

—District  Warden  BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 

MUSKIES  INSTEAD 

B Although  the  month  of  March  generates  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  trout  and  trout  stocking,  last  spring  it  was  not 
the  main  topic  of  discussion  in  Juniata  County.  During 
the  last  two  weeks  of  muskie  season  the  Juniata  River 
produced  some  really  fine  muskie  fishing  in  the  Thomp- 
sontown  area.  And  more  have  been  caught  during  the 
summer  and  fall! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  OWENS  (Mifflin-Juniata  County) 

INTEREST-BY  EXAMPLE 

■ A huge  vote  of  thanks  has  to  go  to  the  Gettysburg  High 
School  and  Mrs.  Vickie  Weitzel  for  the  fine  program  and 
the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  students  and  teachers  such  as 
on  Environment  Improvement  Day  last  spring.  Space  here 
does  not  permit  a list  of  accomplishments  placed  here,  but 
Mrs.  Weitzel  is  a biology  teacher  at  the  High  School  and 
her  main  activity  is,  I believe  creating  an  interest— by  ex- 
ample—in  conservation  projects.  And  most  important  she 
succeeds  at  accomplishing  her  objectives. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WARREN  W . SINGER,  JR. 

(Adams/N.  York  County) 

OPENING  DAY  ICE 

■ On  opening  day  of  trout  fishing  last  spring  in  Wayne 
County  ice  fishermen  on  Lake  Lorain  cut  through  twenty- 
two  inches  of  ice  while  just  across  the  road  men  were 
playing  golf.  On  Long  Pond,  two  men  pulled  their  boat 
across  the  ice,  drilled  two  holes  in  the  ice,  sat  down  in  the 
boat  and  jigged  for  trout!  As  winter  again  approaches  I’m 
wondering  what  we  can  expect  next  spring. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  H.  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne  County) 
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JUST  LIKE  MOVIES 

■ During  a routine  patrol,  Special  Waterways  Patrolman 
Ed  Teck,  watched  two  lads  about  ten  years  old  fishing  in 
the  North  Fork  of  Little  Beaver  River.  One  of  the  boys 
caught  a trout  around  nine  inches  long,  then  promptly 
returned  the  fish  to  the  water.  This  action  caused  his  pal 
to  ask,  “Why  did  you  do  that?”  The  boy  replied,  “Just 
like  in  the  movies  when  they  throw  back  any  fish  less  than 
16  inches!” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  DONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 


BASS  BUGS  FOR  BROWNIES 

■ The  fly  fisherman  who  pursues  the  brown  trout  with 
delicate  imitations  of  May  flies  and  caddis  flies  might  want 
to  add  a few  bass  bugs  to  his  fly  box.  A 16  inch  brown  trout 
was  caught  on  a night  crawler  in  Big  Fill  Run  early  this 
season  and  the  young  fellow  who  caught  the  fish  reports 
he  found,  upon  cleaning  the  fish,  a small  frog  very  much 
alive  and  kicking,  in  the  trout’s  stomach. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WALTER  A.  ROSSER  (Blair  County) 


LITTERING  24  YEARS  AGO 

■ I was  looking  over  several  old  reports  from  24  years  ago 
following  the  opening  day  of  trout  season  last  spring  when 
I found  a note  that  the  shore  line  was  so  littered  then  that 
it  required  several  day’s  work  by  the  Evitt’s  Creek  Water 
Company  with  the  help  of  interested  fishermen  to  clean  up 
the  litter.  This  year  it  was  quite  different.  It  is  estimated 
there  were  over  2500  fishermen  at  Koon  Lake  during  the 
first  24  hours.  The  amount  of  litter  left  was  small.  I feel 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  this  litter  problem.  Mr. 
Ray  Nixon,  superintendent  of  the  water  company  told  me 
he  wanted  everyone  to  know  how  well  pleased  he  was 
with  the  respect  the  fishermen  showed  around  the  Lake 
this  year.  Yes,  fishermen  did  show  respect  and  we  only 
hope  that  the  good  people  who  fish  this  lake  will  continue 
to  earn  his  thanks  by  fighting  the  litter  problem  effectively! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  E.  MclLNAY  (Bedford  County) 


THANKS  JAYCEES! 

■ The  Emporium  Jaycees  again  did  a magnificent  job  of 
float  stocking  the  Driftwood  Branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning 
last  spring.  They  covered  about  6 miles  of  this  stream  that 
is  otherwise  inaccessible  to  the  stocking  truck— my  thanks 
to  them  for  their  interest  and  help  again  this  year. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  STANLEY  G.  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County) 


SUPER  SALESMAN 

■ SWP  Robert  Kopta  who  was  married  last  spring  sold  a 
subscription  to  the  Angler  to  a man  at  the  Fire  Hall, 
where  the  reception  was  to  be  held,  just  a few  hours  be- 
fore getting  hitched! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  GERALD  T.  CRAYTON 
(N.  Allegheny  County) 


BY  THE  WAY  BOB,  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  DAY 

THIS  IS?” 


THE  NIGHT  SHIFT 

■ Within  a one  week  period  last  spring  telephone  calls 
nearly  made  me  lose  my  religion.  The  first  of  these  was  at 
1:30  AM  with  a question  from  a boater  wanting  to  know 
if  a permit  was  needed  to  launch  a boat  on  a D.E.R.  Lake. 
The  second  was  at  2:10  AM,  when  a voice  that  was  quite 
demanding  stated:  “I  want  a question  answered.”  My  re- 
ply was  “At  this  hour  of  the  morning”?  Again  the  demand- 
ing voice  said  “Ya,  I want  to  know  who  to  see  about  sal- 
vage rights  on  an  airplane  that  went  down  in  the  Mon- 
ongahela  River  about  20  years  ago  and  wasn’t  found.” 
Then  again  the  same  morning  at  5:15  the  phone  rang— 
this  caller  had  a question  on  a capacity  plate. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (Allegheny  County) 


“I  LIKED  THE  PART  WHERE  YOU  TOLD  HIM 
WHAT  HE  COULD  DO  WITH  HIS  CREEL.” 
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FLY  TYING 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

SPINNING 
DEER  HAIR 

Spinning  hair  on  a hook  is  a craft  every  fly  tyer  should 
store  in  his  bag  of  tricks.  The  hollow  body  hair  of  deer, 
elk,  antelope  and  caribou  lends  itself  well  to  spinning  be- 
cause of  its  willingness  to  flare  under  pressure  of  the  tying 
thread.  Several  fly  patterns  utilize  spun  hair  to  some  de- 
gree and  it  is  generally  used  when  extraordinary  flotation 
is  required.  Examples  are  the  bullet-shaped  head  of  the 
Muddler  Minnow  and  the  sleek  bodies  of  the  Irresistible 
and  Rat  Faced  McDougal.  But  it  is  in  fly  rod  bass  lures,  the 
so-called  “bass  bugs,”  that  spun  hair  is  used  most  exten- 
sively for  it  is  easily  trimmed  to  shape  and  is  as  durable  as 
one  could  wish.  Most  importantly,  it  is  the  best  way  to 
provide  necessary  bulk  without  undue  weight,  a considera- 
tion every  fly-rodder  appreciates. 

The  construction  of  the  Hair  Mouse,  shown  in  the  il- 
lustrations, is  typical  of  many  large  spun  hair  lures.  While 
the  technique  is  not  difficult  to  develop,  there  are  several 
requirements  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to 
achieve  maximum  success.  First,  only  the  coarsest  hollow 
hair  will  flare  and  spin  properly  and  this  is  generally 
found  on  the  belly  and  rump  of  the  hide.  Deer  body  hair 
is  readily  obtainable  and  is  ideal  for  this  purpose.  The 
hair  of  the  antelope  and  caribou  is  softer  and  more  suit- 
able for  smaller  lures. 

Because  of  the  strength  required  of  the  tying  thread  in 
spinning  hair,  thread  of  considerably  heavier  gauge  than 
that  used  in  ordinary  tying  is  dictated.  While  size  A may 
suffice  for  hooks  of  size  #8  or  smaller,  size  C thread  is  more 
appropriate  for  the  larger  sizes.  Even  when  thread  of 
smaller  diameter  has  the  tensile  strength  to  withstand 
strong  pulling,  it  is  often  severed  by  the  rough  abrasive- 
ness of  the  hair  as  it  spins  around  the  hook.  The  relatively 
large  diameter  of  the  heavy  thread  does  not  detract  from 
the  neatness  of  the  lure  because  it  is  completely  covered 
by  the  hair.  Silk  thread  of  appropriate  size  is  pleasant  to 
use  but  it  is  not  always  readily  available.  Linen  thread  is 
also  favored  by  many  and  I have  used  Herter’s  size  2M 
nylon  (corresponding  roughly  to  size  C)  with  good  results. 

A neat,  firm  job  of  spinning  hair  requires  that  the  hair 
be  distributed  -evenly  around  the  hook  and  that  each  bunch 
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be  packed  tightly  against  the  preceeding  bunch.  There 
is  always  a certain  amount  of  fuzz  near  the  hide  which 
should  be  removed  from  each  bunch  by  combing.  A metal 
comb  is  preferred  here  because  it  will  not  generate  static 
electricity.  A little  experimentation  is  required  to  determine 
how  much  hair  can  be  handled  easily  in  each  bunch.  This 
may  vary  with  individuals  but  it’s  generally  best  for  begin- 
ners to  start  with  small  bunches. 

Good  compaction  of  the  hair  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  a hair  packer,  which  provides  leverage  not 
possible  with  the  fingertips  alone.  A packer  may  be  easily 
made  from  the  handle  of  a discarded  toothbrush  by  drilling 
(or  burning  with  a hot  needle)  three  holes  of  different  sizes 
to  accommodate  a range  of  hook  sizes. 

The  finished  appearance  of  the  Hair  Mouse  depends  up- 
on how  well  and  how  accurately  the  hair  is  trimmed.  Well- 
sharpened,  pointed  scissors  should  be  used  and  trimming 
should  proceed  lengthwise,  from  rear  to  front,  not  around 
the  circumference  of  the  hair.  It’s  a good  idea  to  rough- 
trim  the  hair  first  to  a squarish  shape  to  establish  the  de- 
sired dimensions  of  height  and  width.  The  hair  under- 
neath the  hook  should  be  trimmed  as  close  to  the  shank 
as  possible  to  maintain  an  open  gap  for  good  hooking.  Then 
it’s  just  a matter  of  rounding  off  the  corners  with  small 
snips  and  tapering  the  body  toward  the  front.  Leave  two 
tufts  of  hair  to  represent  ears. 

The  tail  performs  an  important  function  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Hair  Mouse  and  it  should  be  of  a material 
as  soft  and  flexible  as  possible.  A tapered  strip  of  soft  raw- 
hide  is  ideal  for  this  purpose  but  other  materials,  like 
nylon  cord  or  chenille,  may  be  substituted. 

The  Hair  Mouse  is  generally  regarded  as  a bass  lure 
because  of  its  size.  But  when  large,  night-feeding  brown 
trout  go  on  the  prowl  for  food  they  are  looking  for  a 
mouthful,  too,  and  a mouse  tied  on  a #4  or  #2  hook  is 
none  too  large  to  interest  them.  In  use  the  best  retrieve  is 
a slow,  steady  one,  at  the  same  time  vibrating  the  rod  tip 
by  rapidly  fluttering  the  rod  hand.  When  done  properly, 
the  vibrations  are  transmitted  to  the  mouse’s  tail,  making 
it  tremble  violently  with  an  action  irresistible  to  large  fish. 
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TYING  A 
HAIR  MOUSE 


First  make  a hair  packer  from  the  handle 
of  an  old  toothbrush.  Drill  several  holes  of 
different  diameters  to  accommodate  var- 
ious hook  sizes. 


Clamp  a size  #2  hook,  regular  shank,  in 
the  vise  and  tie-in  heavy,  unwaxed  tying 
thread  at  bend.  For  a tail  cut  a tapered 
strip  of  rawhide  slightly  longer  than  the 
hook  shank  and  bind  to  hook  as  shown. 
Half-hitch. 

Cut  a bunch  of  natural  deer  body  hair 
from  the  hide.  Hold  the  tips  of  hair  and 
comb  out  any  fuzz  and  short  hairs. 

Hold  hair  over  hook  and  form  a loop  of 
thread  over  hair,  bringing  thread  around 
far  side  and  under  hook.  Gradually  pull 
thread  taut,  causing  hair  to  flare,  and 
simultaneously  release  hair  with  left  hand 
while  bringing  thread  tightly  up  and  over 
hook  through  hair.  At  this  point  hair 
should  be  distributed  evenly  around  the 
shank  and  standing  out  at  right  angles. 
Half-hitch  in  front  of  hair. 

Insert  hair  packer  over  eye  of  hook.  With 
left  hand  grasp  hook  behind  hair  and 
press  packer  firmly  against  hair  as  shown. 

Repeat  steps  #3,  #4  and  #5  with  suc- 
cessive bunches  of  hair  until  shank  of 
hook  is  covered,  allowing  space  for  tie-off 
at  eye.  Then  whip  finish  and  cut  thread. 

Trim  hair  close  to  underside  of  hook. 
Then  decide  how  wide  and  deep  you 
want  your  mouse  to  be  and  square-trim 
the  hair  to  these  outside  dimensions. 

Carefully  finish-trim  the  hair,  taking  off 
a little  at  a time,  until  the  desired  shape 
is  achieved.  Add  eyes  by  touching  with 
black  lacquer  applied  with  a match  stick. 
Then  tie-in  fine  black  thread  behind  hook 
eye  and  attach  a large  black  hackle.  Make 
two  turns  of  hackle  as  shown,  tie  off,  trim 
off  waste  hackle  and  whip  finish.  Then 
trim  away  the  hackle  above  and  below, 
leaving  a few  barbules  extending  out  the 
sides  to  represent  whiskers.  Finally,  sat- 
urate finish  windings  with  head  cement  or 
lacquer. 

Completed  Hair  Mouse. 


THE  SEA  BAG 


A column  of  now*  dowotod  to  tho  octMtlo*  of  boot  club*,  flotilla*,  powor  *quadron*  and 
I tom*  of  Interact  to  Ponntytvanlert  boater*. 


BELTZVILLE 

RESERVOIR 

In  the  not  too  distant  future  all 
roads,  at  least  for  many  eastern  based 
pleasure  boaters,  will  probably  lead  to 
Carbon  County  and  the  now  under 
development  Beltzville  reservoir. 

Earlier  this  year  the  dam  gates 
were  closed  to  begin  impounding  wa- 
ter although  the  vitally  important  early 
spring  runoff,  due  to  a covered  bridge 
which  had  to  be  relocated,  was  lost. 
This  was  just  about  the  same  time  that 
the  contractor  began  work  on  the  con- 
struction of  recreational  facilities 
which  will  be  operated  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  Environmental  Resources. 

According  to  the  Corp  of  Engin- 
eers, which  is  constructing  the  facility, 
this  project  is  one  of  eight  major  un- 
dertakings developed  by  the  Corps  in 
their  study  and  planning  for  utiliza- 
tion of  the  water  resources  of  the  Del- 
aware River  Basin. 

A multiple  purpose  facility,  the 
Beltzville  dam  and  reservoir  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  increased  water 
needs  of  an  expanding  population  and 
industry.  It  is  also  supposed  to  reduce 
flood  damage  and  contribute  to  the 
Commonwealth’s  outdoor  recreational 
program. 

Located  north  of  Route  209,  and 
just  four  miles  east  of  Lehighton,  the 
impoundment  when  filled  and  open 


for  public  use  will  be  available  to  all 
forms  of  boating,  including  outboard 
craft  apparently  with  unlimited  horse- 
power, according  to  a spokesman  at 
the  dam. 

The  dam,  of  concrete  construction 
with  an  earth  fill  and  rock  slope,  was 
built  across  Pohopoco  Creek,  about 
one  third  of  a mile  from  its  junction 
with  Sawmill  Run.  It  extends  4,300 
feet  across  the  Pohopoco  Valley  and 
rises  some  170  feet  above  the  creek 
bed. 

Based  on  information  obtained 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  res- 
ervoir will  impound  water  from  a 
drainage  area  of  74  square  miles.  Dur- 
ing flood  control  storage  it  will  im- 
pound some  8,800,000,000  gallons 
of  water,  while  during  what  is  con- 
sidered the  long  term  storage— for  wa- 
ter supply  and  recreation— it  will  con- 
tain an  estimated  13,000,000,000  gal- 
lons spread  out  over  an  area  of  947 
acres.  The  inactive  storage  is  set  at 
450,000,000  gallons. 

As  a supplier  of  water  it  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  capable  of  providing  some  52 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day  to 
meet  future  water  supply  needs,  what- 
ever they  might  be. 

Used  for  flood  control  this  project 
is  supposed  to  contribute  to  flood 
stage  reductions  at  the  principal  dam- 
age centers  on  the  Lehigh  River  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  with 
the  Pohopoco  Creek.  These  centers  in- 
clude Bowmanstown,  Walnutport, 
Northampton,  Hokendauqua,  Cat- 
asauqua,  Allentown,  Bethlehem,  Free- 
mansburg  and  Easton. 

As  the  Corps  of  Engineers  explains 
it  in  its  brochure  “this  operation  of 
the  project  will  consider  the  down- 
stream flow  requirements  for  stream 
fisheries  in  coordination  with  the  man- 
agement of  lake  fisheries  as  a basic 
element  of  the  project’s  recreational 
potential.” 

Some  years  ago,  when  this  project 
was  in  the  planning  stage,  it  was  es- 
timated that  it  would  provide  a rec- 
reation capacity  for  635,000  visitors 
annually  with  an  initial  design  load 
of  5,000  persons  at  one  time  or  a max- 
imum of  10,000  on  a holiday  or  Sun- 
day. 

As  a result  plans  were  prepared 
designating  three  specific,  or  major, 
recreation  sites  to  be  identified  by  the 
Commonwealth  as  the  Beltzville  State 
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ACCIDENT  REPORT  Marine  Education  Specialist 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


EXPENSIVE  DINNER 


Park.  They  are:  Pine  Run  Cove,  Trin- 
ity Gorge  and  Twin  Flower. 

Pine  Run  Cove,  located  a short  dis- 
tance east  of  the  overlook  on  the 
north  side  of  the  reservoir,  will  pro- 
vide day  use  facilities  for  fishing,  pic- 
nicking, swimming  and  boating. 

Farther  to  the  east  is  Twin  Flower 
which,  according  to  the  plans,  is  to  be 
a combination  day  use  and  overnight 
area  with  camping  facilities  in  addi- 
tion to  fishing  and  boating. 

Pine  Run  Cove  and  Twin  Flower 
are  separated  by  some  422  acres  which 
have  been  leased  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  since  hunting  is  al- 
so expected  to  be  permitted  in  desig- 
nated areas  subject  to  regulations  nec- 
essary for  assuring  public  safety. 

The  third  recreational  area.  Trinity 
Gorge,  is  located  along  the  southern 
shore  about  midway  between  the  dam 
and  the  extreme  end  of  the  five  mile 
long  reservoir.  This  is  to  be  another 
day  use  area  with  provisions  for  pic- 
nicking, boating,  fishing  and  hiking. 

The  total  land  area  required  for  the 
development  of  the  Beltzville  project 
was  over  3,600  acres  in  Franklin  and 
Towamensing  Townships  with  part 
of  an  easement  in  Monroe  County. 
This  has,  thus  far,  involved  the  relo- 
cation of  thousands  of  feet  of  oil 
pipelines,  water  lines,  telephone  and 
power  lines,  and  even  highways. 

The  Pine  Run  Recreation  area  will 
include  a boat  launching  ramp,  roads 
and  parking  areas,  bathhouse,  first  aid 
and  lifeguard  complex,  comfort  sta- 
tion and  latrine. 

Also  planned  is  a reception  area 
containing  offices  for  the  park  super- 
intendent, rest  rooms,  storage  area  and 
vehicular  storage;  maintenance  and 
workshop  area,  oil  and  paint  storage, 
locker  facilities  and  gasoline  storage. 

It  can  be  reached  from  the  east  and 
west  via  Route  209  and  from  the 
north  and  south  by  the  Northeast  ex- 
tension of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
by  using  the  Western  Poconos  Exit 
at  the  Mahoning  Valley  Interchange. 

Even  though  it  is  not  yet  open  to 
the  public  an  excellent  view  of  por- 
tions of  the  impoundment  can  be  ob- 
tained off  a hard  road  which  runs 
parallel  to  Route  209,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lake,  while  there  is  at  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  headquarters  an 
overlook  area  with  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  dam. 


In  July  an  out-of-State  boater/fish- 
erman  was  cooking  some  of  the  fish 
he  had  caught  that  day  on  Shenango 
Reservoir  in  Mercer  County.  He  was 
not  doing  this  at  home  but  on  the 
deck  of  a drifting  cabin  motor  boat 
and  was  using  a two  burner  gas  stove. 

The  waves  from  a passing  vessel 
caused  the  boat  to  roll,  throwing  the 
stove  to  the  deck— the  fat  in  the  pan 
caught  fire  and  quickly  spread  the  fire 
to  the  fuel  tank  which  exploded.  That 
was  the  end  of  dinner  and  an  eleven 
thousand  dollar  boat.  Fortunately  the 
one  occupant  of  the  vessel  escaped 
with  only  burns  on  one  leg.  A very 
lucky  guy!! 

First  of  all  the  stove  should  have 
been  made  secure.  Any  loose  object 
aboard  a vessel  is  known  as  a “flying 
missle.”  Secondly,  a gas  stove  should 
never  be  used  aboard  a vessel  because 
of  the  danger  of  gasoline  fumes  which 
are  heavier  than  air  and  will  settle  in 
the  low  places,  gradually  building  up 
till  there  is  danger  of  an  explosion. 
An  alcohol  stove  is  more  acceptable 
because  alcohol  fumes  dissipate  in  the 
air.  The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  will 
not  issue  its  inspection  decal  to  a ves- 
sel with  a stove  unless  the  stove  is  ap- 
proved for  Marine  use.  All  appliances 
must  be  manufactured  and  approved 
for  Marine  use.  Appliances  which  use 
gasoline  for  fuel  and  appliances  which 
use  derivatives  or  distilates  of  Naptha 


or  Benzene  are  also  unacceptable.  It 
is  also  highly  recommended  that  fire 
extinguishers  be  located  in  the  same 
compartment  with  appliances  such  as 
stoves,  heaters,  or  refrigerators. 

PROP  DAMAGE 

There  were  several  accidents  this 
season  where  boatmen  were  struck  by 
boats  and  propellers.  One  case  was  a 
young  man  who  was  sitting  on  the 
back  of  the  operator’s  seat.  He  hit  the 
wake  of  another  boat  and  was  pitched 
out  of  his  boat.  He  managed  to  grab 
the  gunwale  of  his  boat  as  the  boat 
proceeded  at  a high  rate  of  speed.  He 
was  alone  and  there  was  no  one  to 
help  him  back  aboard  or  to  shut  down 
the  engine.  The  force  of  the  water 
forced  him  aft  until  he  was  directly 
over  the  propeller  of  his  outboard 
engine.  The  prop  cut  his  chest  and 
stomach  and  to  get  away  from  the 
turning  propeller  he  finally  put  one 
hand  against  the  hub  of  the  propeller 
and  pushed  himself  off.  This  is  truly 
a remarkable  accident  in  that  this 
young  man  was  not  killed  or  maimed 
for  life. 

There  have  been  several  accidents 
like  this  in  the  past  few  years.  Most 
involve  people  riding  vessels  on  open 
decks  and  other  parts  of  the  vessel. 
They  place  themselves  in  a very  dan- 
gerous position  as  those  who  fall  over- 
board readily  find  out. 
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CAMPING 


del- his  Kerr 


BLACK  MOSHANNON  STATE  PARK 


What  could  be  a more  ideal  place 
for  an  October  trip  than  a state  park 
located  in  the  midst  of  a strikingly- 
colored  immense  state  forest?  Black 
Moshannon  State  Park  near  Philips- 
burg  in  Centre  County  is  just  such  a 
perfect  spot  for  a late  fall  trip. 

Moshannon  State  Forest  covers 
159,092  acres  in  Centre,  Clearfield  and 
Elk  Counties.  The  entire  region  is 
particularly  scenic  with  rolling  pla- 
teaus and  rugged  mountain  ridges, 
deep  forested  valleys  and  sparkling 
trout  streams. 

Moshannon  comes  from  the  Indian 
name  “Mosse-hanne”  meaning  Moose 
Stream.  You  won’t  find  any  moose  in 
the  area,  but  it  does  abound  in  other 
wildlife— white  tailed  deer,  turkeys, 
black  bear  and  even  the  last  remain- 
ing herd  of  elk  in  Pennsylvania  will  be 
found  in  Elk  County. 

Black  Moshannon  State  Park  is 
located  along  Route  504,  ten  miles 
west  of  Philipsburg  and  ten  miles  east 
of  Unionville.  Central  feature  is  a 
250-acre  lake  where  the  lucky  angler 
might  be  fortunate  enough  to  do  battle 
with  a husky  muskie,  northern  pike 
or  bass.  Other  species  predominant  in 
the  lake  are  pickerel,  perch,  catfish, 
pan  fish  and  trout. 

Rowboats  may  be  rented.  A swim- 
ming beach  with  life  guards  on  duty 
is  open  during  the  summer  months  as 


“I  HOPE  YOU  AREN’T  GOING  TO 
POLLUTE  THE  STREAM  BY  WASH 
ING  THAT  COFFEE  POT.” 


is  a concession  stand.  Skiing  replaces 
swimming  as  a major  recreational 
pastime  in  the  winter  months.  A mod- 
ern ski  area  has  slopes  for  beginners 
to  experts  with  poma  lift  facilities. 

An  80-site  tent  and  trailer  camp- 
ground is  located  approximately  300 
feet  from  the  lake.  Sanitary  facilities 
are  pit  type.  Thirteen  rustic  cabins 
can  be  rented  by  advance  registration. 

Supplies  can  be  purchased  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Philipsburg,  the  first 
town  in  the  United  States  to  have  arc 
lights  in  the  1880’s  and  which  also 
boasts  the  first  electrically  lighted 
church. 

Black  Moshannon  was  originally 
called  Antes  and  was  an  early  over- 
night stop  on  the  old  Erie  Turnpike, 
which  ran  between  Erie  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  first  dam  at  the  site  on 
Moshannon  Creek  was  built  by  beav- 
ers. During  the  heyday  of  logging  in 
Pennsylvania’s  big  hemlock  woods,  a 
much  larger  dam  was  built  by  a lum- 
ber company  that  stored  millions  of 
board  feet  of  logs  in  the  lake. 

No  angler  visiting  Centre  County 
should  miss  a visit  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  hatcheries  at  Ben- 
ner Springs  and  Bellefonte.  The  hatch- 
eries are  open  daily  from  8 to  5 
throughout  the  year.  Bellefonte  is  20 
miles  east  of  Black  Moshannon. 

Big  Spring  has  a flow  of  11.5  mil- 
lion gallons  daily  and  there  are  larger 
than  average  trout  in  Spring  Creek. 
Fisherman’s  Paradise,  a fish-for-fun 
area  along  Spring  Creek,  reached  from 
Bellefonte  by  the  Roopsburg  Road,  is 
one  of  the  most  unique  fishing  spots 
in  the  entire  country. 

Approximately  15  miles  east  of 

Black  Moshannon  State  Park  is  the 
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town  of  State  College,  home  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  There  are 
many  visitor  attractions  on  campus  in- 
cluding art  galleries,  sheep  and  cattle 
barns,  flower  gardens  and  the  mineral 
industries  museum,  to  say  nothing  of 
fall  football  games  of  the  top-rated 
Nittany  Lions. 

A little  further  east  is  Boalsburg. 


Here  on  the  grounds  of  the  Boal  Man- 
sion is  the  Christopher  Columbus  fam- 
ily chapel.  Colonel  T.  D.  Boal  was 
married  to  a relative  of  Columbus.  He 
erected  a stone  building  on  his  estate 
in  Boalsburg  and  brought  the  entire 
interior  of  the  Columbus  family  chapel 
from  the  Columbus  Castle  in  Spain, 
complete  with  its  contents. 

The  chapel  has  magnificent  carv- 
ings and  hangings  from  the  original 
castle  as  well  as  many  items  of  artistic 
and  religious  significance.  Two  pieces 
of  wood  in  a silver  container  are  said 
to  have  come  from  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Pierre  Boal,  his  son,  built  a museum 
containing  family  heirlooms  and  relics 
from  the  Pennsylvania  28th  Division. 
Antique  vehicles,  weapons,  furnishings 
and  glassware  are  displayed.  The 
mansion  is  also  open  to  the  public. 

Further  east,  roughly  50  miles  from 
Black  Moshannon,  but  still  in  Centre 
County  are  found  two  additional  state 
camping  areas,  Poe  Paddy  State  For- 
est area  with  31  campsites  and  Poe 
Valley  Recreation  area  with  79  sites. 

Poe  Paddy  was  built  on  the  site  of 
Poe  Mills,  which  90  years  ago  was  a 
lumber  town  of  400  people.  This  area 
is  three  miles  from  the  Poe  Valley 
Recreation  Area.  Both  can  be  reached 
by  following  the  Milheim-Siglerville 
Pike,  a dirt  road  which  is  reached  by 
state  Route  45. 

At  Poe  Valley  Recreation  Area  a 25- 
acre  mountain  lake  has  a large  sandy 
beach  for  swimming,  and  a boat  rental 
concession  as  well  as  a food  conces- 
sion. The  dam  is  stocked  with  small- 
mouth  bass,  walleye,  pickerel,  trout, 
yellow  perch  and  sunfish. 

Also  along  the  Milheim-Siglerville 
Road  is  Penn’s  View  considered  by 
many  to  be  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
the  entire  nation.  From  a high  rocky 
lookout  you  can  gaze  down  on  a wide 
valley  which  forms  a natural  amphi- 
theatre, through  which  Penn’s  Creek 
winds  dramatically.  Truly  a paradise 
for  the  camera  enthusiast  with  un- 
limited possibilities  for  panoramic 
shots. 

Over  130  years  ago  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
is  reported  to  have  visited  this  valley 
and  experienced  a sad  love  affair. 
Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he 
wrote  his  poem,  “The  Raven”  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by 
his  visit. 
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LAKE  ERIE  TRIBUTARY  STREAMS 
CURRENTLY  CLOSED 
TO  FISHING 


by  Will  Johns 


Fishermen  planning  trips  to  Erie  County  waters  are 
being  reminded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  that 
all  streams  tributary  to  Lake  Erie  are  closed  to  all  fishing 
from  September  1 through  December  31.  The  closure  is  a 
continuation  of  a program  started  in  1969  to  protect 
private  property  and  to  insure  sport  fishing  during  the 
annual  spawning  run  of  coho  salmon. 

All  tributary  streams  to  Lake  Erie,  by  Commission  ac- 
tion, have  been  designated  as  nursery  waters  during  the 
fall  months.  It  is  illegal  to  fish  or  wade  in  such  waters  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  closed  to  fishing.  Commission  spokes- 
men point  out  that  most  of  the  Lake  Erie  tributary 
streams  are  very  small  and  run  through  residential  areas. 
The  “nursery  waters”  classification  is  aimed  at  giving 


private  landowners  protection  to  their  property  as  well  as 
to  further  the  Commission’s  basic  goal  in  the  Lake  Erie 
coho  salmon  fishery— that  of  maintaining  coho  fishing  on 
a “sport”  foundation  in  which  tackle,  techniques,  and 
methods  used  give  both  fish  and  fishermen  a fair  and 
equal  chance. 

Coho  fishing  is  permitted  in  Lake  Erie,  either  offshore 
from  boats  or  by  casting  from  the  shoreline.  The  season  is 
open  year-round  with  a daily  creel  limit  of  three  fish  of  a 
minimum  size  of  nine  inches.  The  peak  of  the  coho  salmon 
fishing  should  be  occurring  now,  as  mature  salmon,  and 
some  immature  males,  return  to  tributary  streams  in  a 
spawning  run  which  completes  the  three-year  cycle  of  coho 
salmon. 


TWO  CRAWFORD  COUNTY  MEN 
COMMENDED  FOR  SAVING  BABY  by  wm  Johns 
IN  BOATING  ACCIDENT 


Two  Crawford  County  school  teachers  employed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  on  a per  diem  basis  during 
the  summer  boating  season  as  Security  Officers,  have  been 
credited  with  saving  the  life  of  a 16-month-old  baby  in  a 
boating  accident  on  Lake  Pymatuning. 

Robert  Dean,  Conneautville,  and  Victor  Morini,  Con- 
neaut  Lake,  were  on  a routine  safety  patrol,  Saturday 
afternoon,  July  31,  when  they  observed  two  paddle-boats 
in  distress  near  the  Route  285  causeway  that  traverses 
Pymatuning  Lake.  One  of  the  paddle-boats,  rented  from 
a commercial  boat  livery  at  Pymatuning  State  Park,  cap- 
sized, throwing  three  adult  passengers  and  the  baby  into 
the  water.  Morini  dove  from  the  Fish  Commission’s  patrol 
boat  and  rescued  Mrs.  John  S.  Dick,  of  East  Lake,  Ohio, 
while  Dean  anchored  their  boat  and  sounded  the  alarm 
siren.  Mr.  Dick  and  an  unidentified  passenger  called  to 
Officer  Dean  that  a baby  had  also  gone  under.  Although 


the  infant  was  wearing  a life-saving  device,  it  had  become 
caught  underneath  the  capsized  boat.  Dean  dove  several 
times  before  he  was  able  to  free  the  baby  and  bring  it  to 
the  surface.  He  later  started  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation 
until  additional  help  and  an  ambulance  arrived  on  the 
scene.  Doctors  at  a nearby  hospital  credit  Dean’s  skill  and 
efforts  in  saving  the  baby’s  life. 

In  commending  the  two  Security  Officers,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  officials  praised  their  bravery  and  skill. 
They  also  emphasized  that  capsizings  are  a leading  cause 
of  boating  accidents.  Capt.  Charles  E.  Leising,  Director  of 
the  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Waterways,  pointed  out  that 
improper  loading  or  a sudden  shifting  of  weight  in  a boat 
can  quickly  result  in  a potentially  dangerous  capsizing.  He 
urged  all  boaters  to  be  more  careful,  especially  when 
young  children  are  aboard. 
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continued  from  page  7 


EXTENDED  SEASON  STREAMS 

Mahantango  Creek;  Pine  Creek,  trib.  to  Schuylkill  River;  Pine 
Creek,  trib.  to  Little  Schuylkill  River;  Pine  Creek,  trib.  to  Ma- 
hantango Creek;  Rattling  Run;  Lower  Little  Swatara  Creek; 
Upper  Swatara  Creek.  SNYDER  COUNTY — Middle  Creek. 
SOMERSET  COUNTY— Laurel  Hill  Creek;  Wills  Creek.  SUL- 
LIVAN COUNTY— Loyalsock  Creek.  SUSQUEHANNA  COUN- 
TY— Starrucca  Creek.  TIOGA  COUNTY— Pine  Creek.  UNION 
COUNTY — Penns  Creek;  White  Deer  Creek.  VENANGO  COUN- 
TY— Oil  Creek;  Sugar  Creek.  WARREN  COUNTY — Allegheny 


River  from  immediately  below  Allegheny  Dam  downstream  % 
mile  to  head  of  first  riffle  which  is  in  line  with  end  of  Corps 
of  Engineers  walkway  along  tailrace  area;  Brokenstraw  Creek; 
Tionesta  Creek.  WASHINGTON  COUNTY — Dutch  Fork 
Creek.  WAYNE  COUNTY— Dyberry  Creek.  WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY — Loyalhanna  Creek;  Youghiogheny  River  from  junc- 
tion of  Jacobs  Creek  downstream  to  junction  of  Sewickley 
Creek.  WYOMING  COUNTY — Bowmans  Creek.  YORK  COUN- 
TY— Beaver  Run;  Blymire  Hollow  Run;  Codorus  Creek;  Codorus 
Creek,  East  Branch;  Fishing  Creek,  trib.  to  Muddy  Creek;  Fish- 
ing Creek,  trib.  to  Susquehanna  River;  Fishing  Creek,  trib.  to 
Susquehanna  River;  Furnace  Run;  Muddy  Creek;  Muddy  Creek, 
North  Branch;  Muddy  Creek,  South  Branch;  Otter  Creek;  Reh- 
mayer  Hollow  Run;  Wallace  Run. 
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— Across — 

abbreviation  found  in  a dictionary  of  fly  patterns 
species  of  trout  spending  part  of  life  in  an  ocean 
type  of  level  winding  reel  used  with  large  lures 
common  name  given  to  unwanted  catch  of  bait  fishermen 

a tip- is  used  during  winter  fishing 

method  of  propelling  a craft 

mammal  sometimes  caught  by  fly  fishermen 

deep  rooted  plant  often  found  near  lakes  and  streams 

object  d¥  glass,  wire  or  cloth  used  to  obtain  bait  fish 

location  ending  long  day  of  fishing 

something  hopefully  obtained  from  every  catch 

feathered  fisherman 

a member  of  the  reptile  family 

bottom  feeding  fish  often  caught  on  corn 

speckled  trout 

most  fishermen  neglect  to  do  this  to  their  hooks 
method  of  fishing  using  a constantly  moving  boat 
some  fishermen  do  this  all  day  while  fishing 
often  used  as  a guideline  to  good  fishing 
chemical  term  used  to  describe  water  conditions 
a babe-in-the-woods 

material  used  to  secure  head  of  an  artificial  fly 
brook,  brown,  rainbows 

name  given  to  a large,  moving  body  of  water 
non-metal  portion  of  a lantern 
stabalizing  unit  for  a fish 
fuel  for  a fisherman 

an  anadramous  fish  caught  by  fly  fishermen 
portion  of  a trout’s  respiratory  system 
undesired  lodging  place  of  many  a fly 
large  body  of  water 
type  of  wing  on  a dry  fly 

adds  minnow-like  gleam  to  certain  fly  patterns 
location  often  guarded  by  male  of  species 
location  of  much  bait  used  by  anglers 


— Down — 

a small  blood  sucking  parasite 

this  animal  provides  fur  for  many  successful  trout  flies 
a preposition 

an  imported  species  of  trout 

loose  surface  material  destroyed  by  floods 

large  black  bird 

term  used  to  designate  breaking  strength  of  line 
negative  answer 
mathematical  term 

name  given  to  hooks  decorated  with  fur  and  feathers 

small,  enclosed  body  of  water 

serious  problem  facing  early  season  fishermen 

general  name  applied  to  some  streamer  flies 

salt  water  species  sought  by  fly  fishermen 

used  to  safely  remove  catch  from  the  water 

activity  often  used  to  “get  away  from  it  all” 

term  applied  to  the  edge  of  a lake  or  pond 

term  applied  to  very  short  wings  on  a fly  (usually  nymph) 

turtle  

often  the  beginning  of  a day’s  fishing 
rainbows  growing  to  mammoth  size  in  deep  lakes 
term  used  to  describe  colors 
migrating  water  birds 

movement  of  a dry  fly  on  the  water’s  surface 
many  anglers  prefer  this  type  of  drag  on  their  reels 
term  used  to  describe  condition  of  certain  fowl 
source  of  majority  of  hackle  used  by  fly  tyers 
often  used  as  homes  by  traveling  fishermen 
method  of  landing  large  salmon 

a line  uses  many  hooks  and  a heavy  line  to  take  fish 

long,  slender,  bottom  feeding  creature  (fresh  water) 
fish  eggs 

southeast  (abbreviation) 

estimated  length  of  a trout  weighing  one  pound  (abb.) 
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A new  state  record  north- 
ern pike  was  caught  by 
JOHN  FULTON  of  Home 
in  May.  It  measured  42- 
7/8  inches,  weighed  15- 
5/8  pounds  and  came 
from  Mahoning  Creek  in 
Armstrong  County.  He 
caught  it  on  spinning  gear 
with  an  artificial  minnow. 

This  big  muskie  was 
caught  by  REGE  DEMAY 
of  Sharon  while  fishing 
Pymatuning  last  spring. 
It  measured  46  inches, 
weighed  27-7/8  pounds 
and  he  caught  it  on  a 
nightcrawler! 


Another  Pymatuning  mus- 
kie taken  last  spring  was 
this  38  inch,  14V£  pound- 
er taken  by  RICHARD 
WOLFE  of  Clairton.  He 
caught  it  on  a chub  and, 
as  an  added  bonus,  won 
$10  in  the  LATA  contest 
for  a tag  found  on  it. 


These  nice  brown  trout  were  all  caught 
by  FRANK  KOVALESKI  of  Scranton 
who  was  fishing  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
last  October  on  the  closing  day.  They 
ranged  from  20  inches,  3V2  pounds  to 
21  inches,  4 pounds.  All  hit  a Rebel, 


Sixteen-year-old  RICHARD  DUFOUR 
of  Houtzdale  caught  this  fat  5 !4 
pound,  221/2  inch  palomino  while  fish- 
ing Chest  Creek  in  Cambria  County. 
He  was  using  a minnow  as  bait  when 
it  struck. 


Big  walleye  was  caught  by  CHARLES 
PAPINCFIAK  of  Cochranton  last 
spring.  It  measured  31  inches  and 
weighed  8 pounds.  He  caught  it  while 
fishing  French  Creek  with  live  bait 
near  Cochranton. 
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A PI8HIMA  FEATURE  FOR  FISHERMEN- 


FROM  PSWERMEU 


HAROLD  LEMLEY  of  Spraggs  caught 
this  21  inch,  5^4  pound  largemouth 
bass  while  fishing  with  nightcrawlers. 
It  was  caught  in  a Green  County  Lake. 


JONATHAN  DeRAYMOND  of  Naz- 
areth landed  25j4  inch,  6 pound  chain 
pickerel  while  fishing  with  tip-ups  and 
live  minnows  at  Upper  Woods  Pond  in 
Wayne  County  last  winter. 


BOYD  DAUGHERTY  of  Warren  was  fishing 
the  Allegheny  River  in  Warren  County  when 
he  caught  this  3D/4  inch,  11-3/8  pound  wall- 
eye. He  was  using  a yellow  bucktail. 


GREGORY  KING,  6,  of  Menges  Mills  (left) 
landed  two  nice  suckers  from  Cordorus  Creek 
near  Spring  Grove  last  spring  while  ELLIS 
SPROUL  (right)  caught  21  inch,  6 pound 
largemouth  at  Cowan’s  Gap.  It  hit  a night- 
crawler. 


Nescopeck  angler  DAVID  BROYAN  (left)  caught  32  inch  and  25  inch  carp  on  corn 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  while  LEO  EMERY,  JR.  of  Philadelphia  (center) 
caught  4J4  pound,  22  inch  rainbow  on  a yellow  jig  from  Scots  Run  Lake.  AL 
STEWART  (right)  of  Berwick  landed  two  Citation  size  perch  on  jigs. 


These  three  Harrisburg  anglers — 
BRAD,  CRAIG  and  BILL  TROUT— 
hold  nice  stringer  of  smallmouth  bass 
up  to  171/2  inches  that  they  caught  last 
fall  while  fishing  the  Susquehanna  Riv- 
er with  live  minnows. 


Tionesta  angler  MARTIN  AVERY,  15,  (top) 
holds  351/2  inch,  12  pound  muskie  he  caught 
from  Tionesta  Creek  on  a jig.  WILLIAM  BRIN 
SER  of  Elizabethtown,  (bottom)  caught  42  inch, 
231/2  pound  muskie  from  the  Susquehanna  Riv- 
er in  Lancaster  County. 


EUGENE  TELEP  of  Harrisburg 
caught  3514  inch,  12  pound  northern 
pike  from  Cordorus  State  Park  last 
February.  He  was  fishing  with  tip-ups 
and  live  minnows  when  it  hit. 
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EARL  PLETCHER  of  Rockwood  (above)  landed 
38  inch,  12  pound  northern  pike  from  High 
Point  Lake  in  Somerset  County  while  TIM- 
OTHY HARLACHER  of  Dover  (left)  displays 
24  inch,  3)4  pound  brown  trout  he  caught  at 
Falling  Springs  near  Chambersburg.  MINER 
GAFNER  of  Pleasantville  (far  right)  landed  31 
inch,  1214  pound  walleye  while  fishing  the  Alle- 
gheny River  in  Forest  County. 


Fifteen-year-old  DAVID  MINNICH  of  Mohrsville  (left)  caught 
35  inch,  21  pound  channel  catfish  from  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  Lancaster  County  while  REGINALD  WHITE  of  Philadelphia 
(right)  holds  16  inch  palamino  he  caught  from  the  Wissahickon. 


JEFFREY  NOBLE,  13,  of  Honey  Grove  (left)  caught  29(4  inch. 
13%  pound  carp  from  the  Juniata  River  in  Mifflin  County 
while  MERVIN  LANDIS  of  Northampton  (right)  caught  30 
inch,  6 pound  and  28  inch,  514  pound  carp  from  the  Lehigh 
River. 


Juniata  River  muskies  were  taken  last 
spring  by  fisherman  DAVE  FOOSE  of 
Millerstown.  One  was  36  inch,  1214 
pounds;  the  other  33  inch,  9 pounds. 
Both  hit  a Rebel. 


FISH  TALE  PICTURES 

As  each  month  passes  more  and  more 
pictures  are  received  by  the  Angler  for 
use  in  this  section.  Many  more  are  re- 
ceived than  can  possibly  be  published 
and  often  the  fish  shown  are  not  really 
trophy  size  although  most  are  certainly 
nice  catches.  To  alleviate  the  problem 
we  now  ask  that  anglers  submit  only 
pictures  of  trophy  size  fish.  Please  do 
not  submit  shots  of  first  fish  or  heavy 
stringers  of  fish  unless  their  size  is  note- 
worthy. As  before  all  photos  should  be 
of  good  quality  with  all  the  informa- 
tion clearly  printed  on  the  back. 


RALPH  PENNEPACKER  of  Schwenks- 
ville  holds  39  inch,  15  pound  muskie 
he  caught  from  the  Perkiomen  Creek. 
On  the  wall  in  the  background  is  head 
from  a 48  inch,  26  pounder  he  caught 
in  same  area. 


PHILIP  GHANER  of  Hollidaysburg  (left)  caught  27*4  inch, 
6%  pound  walleye  from  Lake  Glendale  in  Cambria  County 
while  RANDLE  GREENE  of  Oil  City  (right)  caught  31  inch, 
13  pound,  10  ounce  walleye  from  the  Allegheny  River  in  Ven- 
ango County. 


BILL  HOWER,  JR.  of  Berwick  (left)  holds  21  inch,  5 pound 
largemouth  he  caught  last  year.  Location  and  bait  not  listed. 
BOB  SIMON  of  Allison  Park  (right)  caught  26  inch,  5>/2  pound 
walleye  near  Whaley  Island  on  Lake  Pymatuning. 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS-by  Bin  Porter 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


LIGHTING 

Lighting  eventually  becomes  a con- 
sideration for  most  cooperative  nur- 
series. Thus  it  becomes  the  subject  of 
this  month’s  page.  Obviously  there  are 
many  forms  that  suit  a variety  of 
purposes  and  pocketbooks.  So  some 
general  considerations  first. 

Purposes  for  lighting  should  get  ini- 
tial consideration.  Predator  control, 
particularly  human  thievery,  is  one 
prime  reason  for  a good  night-light 
system.  To  facilitate  the  efforts  of 
working  parties,  screen  brushers,  and 
feeders,  an  effective  lighting  system  is 
a must.  Lights  also  attract  insects,  de- 
veloping this  important  secondary 
feed  source  for  some  nurseries.  Then 
there  are  certain  esthetic  qualities  and 
an  air  of  completeness  about  a nursery 
with  a good  lighting  system  whatever 
its  practical  aspects  may  be. 

Types  of  lighting  systems  vary  with 
the  need,  the  size  of  the  nursery,  and 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent.  A 
simple  string  of  light  bulbs,  stretched 
over  a raceway,  may  serve  the  purpose 
or  something  more  elaborate  may  be 
necessary.  Many  clubs  have  profes- 
sionally installed  utility  pole  lights  of 
various  styles.  Most  do  the  jobs  re- 
quired of  them  at  little  operating  cost 
to  the  clubs. 

Timing  devices  may  be  employed 
so  that  lights  come  on  automatically 
and  shut-off  at  preset  times.  Others, 
of  course,  require  that  someone  throw 
a switch  or  push  a plug  into  a re- 
ceptacle. The  choice  is  that  of  the 
club.  Commission  suggestions  for 
lighting  systems  are  not  as  prescriptive 
as  those  for  construction  of  raceways 
and  intake  systems.  This  does  not 
mean  that  lighting  is  not  considered 
important  by  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
staff. 

In  a more  specific  sense,  let’s  ex- 
amine the  lighting  system  of  one  of 
the  southcentral  Pennsylvania  clubs 
that  has  most  of  the  good  qualities  of 
an  effective  arrangement.  The  Club 
is  the  Mercersburg  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 


Lights  can  be  necessary  and  an  important  part 
of  any  cooperative  project.  Shown  here  are 
lights  used  by  the  Mercersburg  Sportsmen’s 
Association  in  Franklin  County  to  attract  in- 
sects to  the  ponds  during  the  evening  hours. 
They  are  designed  so  they  can  be  swung  to  the 
side  and  out  of  the  way  when  members  are 
working  in  the  raceways  or  when  bulbs  need 
changing  or  repairs  must  be  made.  Reflectors 
were  made  from  old  pie  tins.  Other  lights  to 
illuminate  the  whole  area  are  also  part  of  this 
group’s  lighting  installation. 

ciation,  Franklin  County,  a ten  year 
veteran  in  the  cooperative  program. 

Actually  their  lighting  system  is  a 
two-phased  unit— a series  of  lights  lie 
directly  over  the  raceway  while  a 
cluster  of  pole  lights  provide  general 
illumination  of  the  grounds,  the  lake, 
and  the  nursery  area. 

The  raceway  lights  were  designed 
to  attract  insects  in  season  to  the  eager 
trout  waiting  a few  inches  below. 
There  is  no  question  of  their  effective- 
ness in  this  process  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months. 

The  construction  and  ideas  for  de- 
sign came  from  within  the  club.  Re- 
flectors for  the  bulbs  were  made  from 
aluminum  pie  pans.  Sockets  for  the 
bulbs  were  attached  to  carefully  mea- 
sured and  curved  lengths  of  conduit 
to  place  the  lights  in  the  center  of 
the  raceway. 

The  lengths  of  conduit  extended 
back  to  the  bank  of  the  nursery  on  the 
side  away  from  the  feeders’  path  and 
the  roadway,  running  alongside  the 
nursery.  The  conduit  arms  terminated 
in  connecting  boxes  elevated  above 
the  ground  to  give  proper  range  of  the 
light  in  the  raceway.  The  wooden 
blocks  were  hinged,  permitting  the 
lights  to  be  swung  out  of  the  way 


during  cleaning  or  netting  operations. 
This  device  in  itself  was  a unique  fea- 
ture of  the  system. 

Underground  wiring  completed  the 
arrangements  to  a control  panel  and 
fuse  box.  A timing  device  is  used  to 
determine  the  start  and  length  of  the 
operation.  Obviously,  a switch  permits 
the  lights  to  be  cut  at  any  time  and 
for  as  long  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
need  for  them. 

With  home-grown  ingenuity,  club 
member  labor,  and  some  donated  ma- 
terials, this  system  was  relatively  in- 
expensive to  make  and  install.  The 
overhead  pole  lights,  a later  addition, 
were  a more  expensive  proposition. 

However,  the  Mercersburg  Club 
has  had  a series  of  poaching  problems 
and  the  overheads  became  necessary. 
The  low  flood  lights  on  the  raceway 
did  not  provide  the  kind  of  lighting 
that  would  inhibit  anyone  bent  on  il- 
legal activities. 

The  Franklin  County  organization 
has  what  appears  to  be  a complete 
and  effective  lighting  system.  If  your 
club  is  contemplating  a similar  in- 
stallation, we  suggest  you  contact  the 
Mercersburg  lads  for  more  details. 

And  although  it  might  be  bad  form 
to  close  with  a pun,  there’s  no  doubt 
about  it— this  is  an  important  “lighter” 
side  to  Casting  with  the  Co-ops  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
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FROM  G.  C.  P.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“In  the  July  Angler,  an  article  on  anchoring  stated  flatly 
that  “Anchoring  from  the  stern  is  a very  poor  practice 
because  it  -is  very  dangerous.”  The  article  went  on  to  de- 
tail an  accident  that  occurred  when  a small  outboard  boat 
foundered  in  a swift  current  while  anchored  by  the  stem. 
I have  read  several  articles  written  by  you  where  you 
recommend  anchoring  by  the  stern.  Who  should  I believe?” 

— Ed  Jones,  marine  education  specialist  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  who  wrote  the  story  in  the  July 
Angler,  was  referring  particularly  to  small  outboard  boats 
with  a cutout  transom.  A fishing  boat  with  a notch  in  the 
stern,  anchored  in  a strong  current,  should  always  be  se- 
cured with  the  bow  into  the  current,  since  the  boat  could 
easily  be  swamped  if  anchored  with  the  stern  upstream. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  inboard  power  boats  will  lie 
better  to  anchor  when  the  rode  (or  anchor  line)  is  secured 
to  a stern  cleat.  When  anchored  by  the  bow,  these  boats 
will  tend  to  tack  back  and  forth  across  the  wind  or  cur- 
rent, and  the  resulting  changes  of  pull  on  the  anchor  will 
tend  to  break  the  hook  out  of  the  bottom.  At  the  very 
least,  the  constant  motion  is  annoying. 

Another  consideration  with  powerboats  of  conventional 
design  is  that  the  bow  is  often  the  most  hazardous  place  on 
the  boat,  and  it  is  much  safety  to  pay  out  and  tend  the 
anchor  from  the  cockpit  aft. 

To  sum  up,  a small  outboard  boat  with  inadequate  free- 
board aft  is  best  anchored  from  the  bow;  larger  powerboats 
will  usually  behave  better  when  anchored  from  the  stem. 

FROM  E.  M.  M.,  COUDERSPORT: 

“Can  the  new  surface-gap  spark  plugs  be  used  in  older 
outboard  motors?” 

— In  most  cases,  they  can,  but  we  would  suggest  writing 
to  the  engine  manufacturer  for  his  recommendation.  Select- 
ing the  proper  plug  is  a considerable  problem,  since  there 
is  no  way  to  reset  a surface-gap  plug,  and  they  are  made  in 
a wide  variety  of  gaps  and  heat  ranges. 

FROM  N.  F.  M„  CAMP  HILL: 

“Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  some  companies  that 
have  parts  or  kits  for  boat  trailers?” 

— Boat  trailers  are  normally  shipped  by  the  manufacturer 
in  knocked-down  condition,  and  most  dealers  will  happily 
give  you  a discount  if  you  wish  to  assemble  this  ‘kit’  your- 
self. All  of  the  trailer  manufacturers  will  furnish  parts,  and 
will  mail  you  a catalog  and  price  list  on  request,  perhaps  for 
a nominal  charge. 


FROM  C.  M.,  HARRISBURG: 

“Where  can  we  obtain  information  on  designing  and 
building  an  air  cushion  boat,  or  hovercraft.  I am  one  of  a 
group  of  engineers  who  would  like  to  try  developing  one 
of  these  boats  for  pleasure  and  light  commercial  use?” 

— The  best  general  technical  work  we  have  seen  on 
hovercraft  is  “Hovercraft  Design  and  Construction,”  a 1969 
work  by  Elsley  and  Devereux.  The  262-page  book  contains 
many  illustrations  and  tables,  and  provides  an  excellent 
basic  guide  to  the  design  of  air-cushion  vehicles  generally, 
and  boats  in  particular. 

FROM  J.  E.,  TYRONE: 

“Mv  steel  12-foot  skiff  is  practically  indestructible,  but 
it  has  swamped  in  the  surf  at  Lake  Erie.  How  can  I add 
flotation  to  keep  it  from  sinking  if  it  should  fill  from  a 
breaker?” 

— The  easiest  way  to  make  a steel  boat  unsinkable  is  to 
box  in  seats  at  the  bow,  stern  and  amidships,  creating 
watertight  tanks.  Be  sure  to  include  some  drain  plugs  for 
emptying  them,  just  in  case. 

FROM  W.  V.  B.,  CONNEAUT  LAKE: 

“Can  you  recommend  a really  strong  cleaner  for  remov- 
ing oil  and  grease  from  the  bilge  of  a fiberglass  boat?” 

— The  best  grease-cutting  agent  we  have  ever  found  is  a 
liquid  called  ‘Gunk,’  sold  at  all  auto  parts  stores,  which 
really  does  a job.  This  cleaner  is  very  strong,  so  try  a little 
on  an  inconspicuous  spot  in  the  boat  to  be  sure  it  does  not 
damage  the  structure.  If  the  test  goes  well,  just  follow  the 
directions  on  the  can,  and  the  grease  will  disappear  with 
very  little  effort. 

sssssss 

FROM  S.  B.  K„  PHILADELPHIA: 

“What  factors  determine  the  price  of  a used  boat?” 

— Generally,  the  figure  falls  somewhere  between  the  sell- 
er’s hopes  and  the  buyer’s  budget. 

FROM  T.  L.,  GARLISEE: 

“How  are  single-screw  tugboats,  like  those  in  the  Phila- 
delphia harbor,  able  to  maneuver  so  well  in  reverse?” 

Tugs,  and  many  other  types  of  commercial  craft,  hate 
flanking  rudders  installed  ahead  of  the  propeller,  in  the  dis- 
charge current  produced  when  the  wheel  is  going  astern. 
These  provide  steering  effect  when  backing  down,  making 
the  boat  almost  as  handy  in  reverse  as  when  going  ahead. 
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VIEWPOINT 


by  ROBERT  J.  B1ELO 
Executive  Director 


Fall  Is  For  Fishing 

In  years  gone  by  November  fishermen  were  almost  a total  rarity.  Today  we  find  increasing 
numbers  of  anglers  remaining  on  the  streams  and  lakes  well  into  November. 

Two  of  the  reasons  for  this  late  fall  fishing  enthusiasm  are  the  muskellunge  and  the  coho  sal- 
mon. Probably  the  fall  coho  run  in  Lake  Erie  has  brought  about  the  greatest  single  change  in  fish- 
ing habits  of  many  Western  Pennsylvania  anglers.  Until  the  Commission’s  coho  program  was 
initiated,  Erie’s  windswept  shores  were  barren  of  late  fall  fishermen  except  for  a few  of  the  very 
hardiest  types.  Now  hundreds  of  anglers  flock  to  Lake  Erie  shores,  congregating  at  the  mouths  of 
small  tributaries  such  as  Trout  Run  and  Godfrey  Run,  casting  into  the  often  rough  and  unruly  surf 
for  coho. 

Others  fish  from  boats  with  the  Commission  Walnut  Creek  access  being  the  major  launching 
point.  In  a single  weekend  it’s  not  unusual  for  600  fishing  boats  to  be  launched  at  this  busy  area 
that  is  now  protected  by  large  stone  and  steel  jetties. 

Fall  musky  fishermen  make  a much  less  spectacular  sight  on  our  waterways.  They  usually  ap- 
pear as  singles  or  twosomes,  patiently  anchored  or  maybe  quietly  drifting,  waiting  for  the  excite- 
ment of  a “hit”  from  a feeding  muskellunge.  Members  of  this  growing  group  of  cold  weather 
anglers  can  be  seen  at  dozens  of  places  today.  And,  of  course,  our  smallmouth  bass  fishing  at  this 
time  of  year  can  really  make  a chilly  day  seem  much  warmer. 

The  Commission’s  musky  stocking  program  has  spread  these  big  fish  from  their  natural  range  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  to  more  than  half  of  our  Pennsylvania  counties.  Prime  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania spots  are  the  Allegheny  River  above  East  Rrady,  upstream  to  Warren;  French  Creek,  above 
Meadville;  Edinboro  Lake  and  the  Shenango  River  and  Pymatuning  Reservoir  in  the  west.  The 
Susquehanna  River  below  Harrisburg,  tiny  Opossum  Creek  Lake,  Juniata  River  and  Perkiomen 
Creek  in  Montgomery  County  are  a few  examples  of  Eastern  waters  that  regularly  produce  muskies. 

A third  type  of  fall  fishing  that  has  grown  in  popularity  in  recent  years  is  “tailwater”  angling. 
Fishermen  using  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  have  long  enjoyed  excellent  fall  fishing  success 
for  walleye  and  channel  catfish  in  the  tailwaters  of  the  several  hydro-power  plants  on  this  stream. 
Now  Western  Pennsylvanians  have  the  opportunity  of  hitting  the  Kinzua  tailwaters  on  the  Al- 
legheny River  for  walleye  and  big  brown  trout.  The  icy  cold  tailwaters  of  the  Youghiogheny  Riv- 
er Reservoir  near  Confluence  now  provide  year-round  fishing  for  trout  with  November  getting  its 
share  of  attention. 

Another  growing  kind  of  late  fall  angling  is  just  “Fishing  for  Fun”  for  trout  at  the  ten  ( 10) 
such  areas  set  aside  throughout  the  State.  In  fact,  Fish-for-Fun  enthusiasts  seem  as  much  at  home 
in  December  and  January  with  snow  swirling  around  them  as  they  do  in  May  and  June. 

In  essence,  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  is  truly  a year-round  sport  that  offers  the  potential  for  ex- 
citement and  tranquillity;  for  relaxation  and  stimulation  every  month  of  the  year. 
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SNAKE  ARTICLE 

May  I congratulate  Mr.  Calvin  De- 
Viney  for  his  outstanding  article  on 
poisonous  snakes. 

Many  times  I have  refused  to  go 
fishing  in  certain  areas  because  of 
snakes.  I have  always  been  deathly 
afraid  of  them. 

Mr.  DeViney  has  exposed  a lot  of 
do’s  and  don’t  plus  facts  and  fiction. 
I hope  more  articles  of  this  type  will 
be  printed  occasionally. 

The  Angler  is  great.  Every  issue 
gets  better  and  better. 

Joseph  Catizone,  Pittsburgh 

GOOD  CHOICE 

As  a novice  Angler  lacking  the 
“know  how”  of  experienced  fishermen, 
I had  several  unrewarding  trips  to 
various  streams  and  lakes  until  my 


SORRY,  SONNY— WE  DON’T  SELL 
HOOKS! 


brother  who  has  been  doing  his  best 
to  break  me  in,  gave  me  a stack  of  his 
back  copies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ang- 
ler. At  first  I just  picked  through 
them  but  I must  admit  I was  im- 
pressed. Later  I carefully  read  all 
copies  and  thanks  to  your  articles,  I 
no  longer  tax  the  patience  of  my  broth- 
er and  I now  have  a little  of  that 
“know  how.” 

A further  word  of  thanks  to  the 
Commission.  Being  in  the  army,  I was 
issued  a Pennsylvania  Fishing  License 
free  of  charge  so  I am  enclosing  my 
three  year  subscription  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler.  I’m  looking  forward 
to  many  hours  of  enjoyable  reading 
and  fishing.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

SSG  John  A.  Zuback,  Sr. 

Fort  Ritchie,  Cascade,  Md. 

VOTER  ACTION! 

Mr.  Bielo’s  article  on  the  inside 
cover  of  the  April  issue  was  read  with 
interest  and  concern.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a Federal  project 
such  as  he  described  could  be  con- 
ceived with  so  little  regard  for  the 
environment— particularly  in  these  days 
of  supposed  enlightment  along  those 
lines. 

In  my  mind  this  points  up  a mis- 
take which  has  been  made  so  often  in 
the  past— i.e.,  a quick  solution  to  a 
problem,  instituted  without  regard  to 
the  possible  over-all  consequences.  It 
may  solve  one  problem,  and  at  the 
same  time  create  a worse  one.  I recall 
how  after  the  flood  of  1955  several 
streams  in  the  northeastern  part  of  our 
state  were  practically  ruined  by  indis- 
criminate bull-dozing  which  made 
them  little  more  than  aquaducts  to 
carry  the  water  off. 

As  Mr.  Bielo  pointed  out,  one  can- 
not dispute  the  need  for  flood  control, 
but  surely  with  all  the  technology  at 


the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, measures  could  be  designed 
which  would  not  damage  our  remain- 
ing useable  (fishable)  streams. 

The  main  point  of  this  letter  is  to 
inquire  what  can  be  done  about  this 
situation?  If  pressure  can  be  brought 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
design these  flood  control  plans,  how 
does  one  go  about  it?  If  some  sug- 
gestions along  these  lines  could  be  of- 
fered in  the  Angler,  I am  sure  many 
subscribers  would  want  to  cooperate 
by  taking  whatever  action  is  indicated. 
M.  C.  Browning,  Jr.,  Lafayette  Hill 

Perhaps  one  way  to  get  something 
done  on  a project  you  disagree  with  is 
to  contact  your  various  legislators — 
from  state  representative  to  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. While  many  citizens  complain 
loudly  about  various  government  pro- 
grams, most  won’t  take  a few  minutes 
to  write  or  call  these  men  who  repre- 
sent them  in  government.  Doing  so  is 
very  important — and  most  of  them  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  the  folks  who 
elected  them. 

EDIT  HITS  HOME 

Mr.  Bielo’s  Conservation  Viewpoint 
editorial  in  the  April  issue  really  hit 
home. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  fishing  this 
wonderful  stream  before  the  flood 
control  dam  and  pollution  ruined  it 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  East 
Branch  and  Big  Scrubgrass,  rated  with 
some  of  the  finest  streams  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  my  second  letter  to  the 
Angler  and  maybe  I might  seem  pesty, 
but  when  the  East  Branch  was  men- 
tioned I just  had  to  express  my  opin- 
ion. 

Thanks  for  the  fine  magazine.  And 
keep  the  boating  articles  coming.  Safe 
boating  is  still  a part  of  fishing. 

Carl  Baum,  Natrona  Heights 

ENJOY  BOAT  FISHING 

We  do  enjoy  reading  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler.  It  has  a lot  of  good  ad- 
vice and  very  interesting  articles. 

The  only  thing  we  do  not  like  is 
the  Fishermen  who  complain  about 
putting  Boating  Articles  in  our  Angler 
magazine.  Please  get  it  across  to  those 
fishermen  that  a Boater  is  a Fisherman 
also.  The  only  difference  is  that  they 
have  a good,  safe,  comfortable  boat. 
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We  speak  from  experience  for  we 
have  fished  from  the  shore  lines  as 
well  as  boats  with  and  without  little 
motors.  But  we  enjoy  fishing  the  best 
from  our  18  foot  Aristo-Craft  Inboard- 
Outboard. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Doyle  Weaver, 
Transfer 

FLY  FISHING  DERBY 

Throughout  the  Commonwealth 
there  are  those  opposed  to  fishing 
derbies,  arguing  that  such  derbies 
teach  the  young  fisherman  to  become 
the  “adult  fish  hog”  whom  we  read 
about  so  often  in  “Leaky  Boots.” 

I believe  the  Shippensburg  Fly 
Fishing  Club  has  an  answer  for  these 
folks.  Last  March  we  sponsored  a fly 
fishing  derby  in  which  all  fish  caught 
were  returned  to  the  water.  The  club 
believes  such  a derby  serves  a three- 
fold purpose:  (1)  it  introduces  young- 
sters to  fly  fishing,  (2)  it  places  the 
emphasis  on  returning  the  catch  while 
fishing  simply  for  enjoyment  and  (3) 
it  teaches  the  youngster  sportsman- 
ship. 

I’m  curious  whether  there  are  any 
other  such  fishing  derbies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Paul  K.  Horrell,  Shippensburg 

NO  COMMERCIALIZATION, 
PLEASE 

In  your  May  issue  1971  (which  in- 
cidentally was  my  first)  under  “Leaky 
Boots”  a reader  suggested  we  need 
to  promote  our  fishing  and  fishing  re- 
sorts as  they  do  in  Canada. 

I no  longer  go  to  Canada.  Why?— 
I don’t  like  to  fish  in  crowds.  The  trou- 
ble with  most  fishermen  today  is  they 
don’t  spend  enough  time  in  the  woods 
and  along  streams  to  know  about  our 
natural  wealth  in  Pennsylvania.  They’- 
re only  interested  in  fish  on  the  table. 

Any  “enthusiastic”  angler  who  is  at 
a dearth  of  knowledge  about  where  to 
go  to  fish  hasn’t  been  too  enthusiastic 
or  he’d  find  out  where  to  go. 

Good  fishing.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way. 
Let’s  not  commercialize  it. 

Don  Shrader  Sr.,  Berwick 

APPRECIATES  PFC  HELP 

As  a Pennsylvania  fisherman  I be- 
lieve that  the  entire  program  of  the 
Commission,  from  stocking  to  publi- 
cations, is  an  excellent  program  which 
makes  angling  a truly  worthwhile  pas- 


time in  this  state.  While  I would,  of 
course,  like  to  see  more  and  more 
activity  in  the  pollution  area  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  (as  well  as 
other  state  agencies)  I think  in  gener- 
al that  the  things  which  your  organiza- 
tion does  are  immensely  beneficial  not 
only  to  sportmen  but  to  all  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Secondly,  while  I must  assume  that 
all  of  your  employees  are  fine  indi- 
viduals, I would  like  to  report  on  an 
experience  I had  with  the  staff  of 
your  regional  office  located  at  the 
Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation 
last  spring.  I was  there  right  before 
the  opening  day  of  trout  season  and 
I went  into  the  office  to  obtain  my 
new  license.  The  consideration  I re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Witt,  Mr.  Kulikowski 
and  the  other  two  individuals  there 
was  certainly  worthy  of  mention.  I 
spent  quite  awhile  in  the  office  and  re- 
ceived some  excellent  information  from 
Mr.  Witt  on  the  tying  and  use  of 
flies.  He  also  graciously  gave  me  two 
wet  flies  he  had  tied  himself  (they 
both  caught  trout,  incidentally).  Mr. 
Kulikowski  was  also  extremely  help- 
ful in  explaining,  with  the  use  of  the 
new  set  of  county  fishing  maps,  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  best  fishing 
localities. 

These  men  are  obviously  dedicated 
to  their  work  and  they  certainly  de- 
serve some  kind  of  recognition  for  the 
consideration  they  showed,  not  only 
to  me  I am  sure,  but  to  all  anglers  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  come  to  their 
office. 

Repeated  thanks  for  the  work  your 
Commission  is  doing. 

Stanley  M.  Stein,  Pittsburgh 

COFFEE  BEAN  BEETLE 

I noted  in  the  June  Angler  that  John 
Crowe  showed  the  making  of  the 
beetle  and  how  to  use  it.  I can  beat 
his  method. 

I put  a hand  full  of  unground  cof- 
fee-beans in  a basin  of  water.  Some 
will  sink;  others  will  float  very  well.' 

I cut  a groove  lengthwise  in  the 
latter  using  a thin  hacksaw  blade  (I 
cut  all  set  from  blade  by  grinding 
sides  flat).  Next  I put  a #14  fly  hook 
in  groove,  run  a bead  of  head  laquer 
along  the  groove,  then  put  three  pieces 
of  peacock  herle  crosswise.  When  the 
laquer  has  dried  I cut  the  herle  to  leg 
length  on  each  side  and  then  paint 


the  top  of  bean  with  beetle  green 
paint. 

When  beetles  are  along  streams  a 
coffee  bean  beetle  floated  over  a riser 
really  fools  the  old  brownies. 

Leroy  F.  “Shorty”  Manning, 
Norwood 

REAL  SATISFACTION 

Mark  Volk’s  letter  in  Leaky  Boots  of 
the  May  issue  prompted  me  to  reflect 
on  why  I keep,  or  used  to  keep,  fish. 
Although  the  reason  “for  eating” 
would  immediately  come  to  mind,  I 
think  my  real  motive  was  to  hear  the 
oft-said  expression  of  praise,  “Boy, 
that’s  a nice  one!”  But  this  was  incon- 
sistent with  what  I primarily  enjoy 
about  fishing:  the  bend  of  the  rod  and, 
the  whining  of  the  line— in  other  words 
the  actual  fight  of  landing  the  fish.  I 
would  honestly  rather  get  a heck  of  a 
fight  from  a lunker  and  miss  him,  than 
catch  a lunker  without  a fight. 

As  I came  to  realize  this,  I released 
more.  To  catch  a nice  game  fish  and 
release  him  unhurt,  so  he  will  be  avail- 
able to  give  another  angler  (or  pos- 
sibly again  even  myself)  a good  tussle 
on  a rod  and  reel  is  real  satisfaction. 

In  closing.  I’d  just  like  to  thank 
Mr.  Volk  for  his  letter,  which  pro- 
vided me  with  a chance  for  a satisfy- 
ing self-examination.  My  reason  for 
writing  is  not  to  criticize  those  who 
enjoy  fishing  for  reasons  other  than 
mine,  but  to  share  a few  reflections. 

Peter  W.  Chapla,  Old  Forge 

CITATION  REQUIREMENTS 

I have  been  reading  your  fine  maga- 
zine for  a number  of  years  and  have 
yet  to  come  across  any  criticism  of 
the  Angler  Citation  program  such  as 
the  one  I am  about  to  offer.  This  criti- 
cism focuses  on  the  27"  and  28"  sizes 
required  for  rainbow  and  brown  trout. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  a state 
stocking  program  so  very  deeply  in- 
volved and  centered  on  stocking  mil- 
lions of  legal  sized  trout  the  last  few 
years  would  realize  few  if  any  Cita- 
tions in  these  divisions  compared  to  so 
many  in  divisions  where  little  stocking 
or  natural  breeding  is  involved. 

Note  that  of  the  600  plus  Citations 
(both  Senior  and  Junior)  awarded  this 
past  season,  the  largest  rainbow  was 
one  of  24Vi"  while  a brown  did  make 
28". 

Orville  H.  Fine,  Quakertown 
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JIG  FISHING 
FOR  WALLEYES 

The  jig  has  always  been  a favorite 
salt  water  lure.  Its  popularity  as  a 
fresh  water  fish  taker  supposedly  start- 
ed not  many  years  ago  in  this  manner: 
A western  Pennsylvania  angler  fishing 
in  the  famed  Allegheny  River  was 
having  a lousy  day.  He  had  gone 
through  just  about  every  lure  in  his 
tackle  box  and  his  stringer  had  yet 
to  close  on  his  first  fish.  Digging  into 
his  box  he  came  across  a couple  of 
jigs  that  he’d  used  with  great  success 
the  winter  before  while  salt  water  fish- 
ing in  Florida.  On  the  first  cast,  the 
lure  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
hole  and  the  first  twitch  of  the  jig 
brought  back  an  answering  solid 
thump.  He  was  hooked  to  a good  Wall- 
eye. The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
could  have  filled  his  boat  with  Walleye 
he  caught  that  day. 

The  ability  of  these  lead  headed 
monstrosities  to  catch  fish  is  a proven 
fact  today.  From  the  tiny  size  12  to 
16  jigs  for  crappie,  perch,  bluegills 
and  trout,  up  to  the  huge  size  6/0  for 
walleye  and  musky,  they  all  work.  Ice 
fishermen  use  the  minature  jigs  in  a 
variety  of  colors  and  shapes  and  con- 
sistently take  fish.  Even  Trout  will  re- 
spond to  the  jig  through  the  ice.  In 
spring  and  early  summer  the  Crappie 
fisherman  is  in  his  glory  as  he  slowly 
rows  his  boat  around  the  lake  trolling 
a tiny  jig  about  20  feet  behind  the 
boat.  When  he  catches  a fish,  he  stops 
and  then  casts  to  these  notorious 
schooling  fish. 

During  the  spring  run  of  shad  in 
the  Delaware,  95%  of  the  shad  caught 
are  taken  on  darts-variations  of  the 
jigs.  The  run  of  Walleye  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna near  Sunbury  during  Oc- 
tober and  November  sees  more  fish 
caught  on  all  yellow  or  all  white  jigs 
in  size  4/0  than  any  other  lure.  The 
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tremendous  fishing  for  musky  in  the 
Falmouth  area  of  the  Susquehanna 
during  December  and  January  is  most- 
ly done  with  4/0  and  5/0  jigs,  white 
with  a red  read.  Winter  walleye  fishing 
on  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata 
with  solid  white  or  solid  yellow  jigs  in 
sizes  3/0  and  4/0  is  also  top  sport. 

Best  suited  jigs  for  walleye  are  in 
sizes  2/0  to  5/0,  Head  shapes  vary 
from  the  almost  round  type  to  the 
long  narrow  forms.  Favorite  weights 
are  from  Vsth  ounce  to  %th  ounce. 
The  old  standby  colors  of  solid  whites, 
yellows  and  blacks  have  been  lately 
joined  by  solid  purples  and  orange. 
Combination  colors,  the  head  one 
color  and  the  bucktail  another  are 
also  found  in  many  tackle  boxes.  Jigs 
tied  with  marabou,  nylon  or  calfs’  tail 
run  second  in  popularity  to  the  buck- 
tail,  both  natural  and  the  dyed. 

Except  for  those  widely  scattered 
areas  mentioned  above,  jig  fishing  for 
Walleye  is  an  art  that  seems  to  belong 
exclusively  to  Western  Pennsylvanians. 
Real  good  Walleye  waters  like  Lake 
Wallenpaupak  and  the  Delaware  Riv- 
er just  don’t  have  many  jig  fishermen. 
Good  jiggers  soon  get  a reputation  as 
fish  catchers  and  every  area  has  a few 
of  these.  On  the  upper  Allegheny  fel- 
lows like  Bob  Parlaman,  Tid  Sheldon, 
Garland  Archer,  Ray  Gorman  and 
Steve  Szalewicz  are  noted  for  their 
walleye  catching  ability.  Joe  Kopena, 
Waterways  Patrolman  for  Forest 
County  told  a story  recently  of  an- 
other pair  of  walleye  jiggers.  Charlie 
Secura  and  son  George  of  Canonsburg 
fish  the  Upper  Allegheny  frequently. 
In  fact  George  while  his  leg  was  in 
a full  length  cast  from  being  broken  in 
12  places  fished  the  Allegheny  from  a 
canoe  every  chance  he  got  and  says 
this  was  part  of  his  recuperation  ther- 
apy. Looking  into  their  tackle  boxes 
you  will  see  every  color  jig  imagine- 
able.  Just  about  every  size  too.  These 
guys  catch  walleye. 


It’s  tough  to  get  fishermen  started 
in  jig  fishing  because  of  the  methods 
used.  There  is  only  one  way  to  fish  the 
jig— on  the  bottom  and  slow.  When 
you  do  this  you’re  bound  to  get  hung 
up  and  lose  jigs.  If  you’re  buying  them 
at  650  a whack  they  get  pretty  ex- 
pensive so  when  you’re  losing  jigs 
there’s  a tendency  then  to  keep  them 
off  the  bottom  and  move  them  faster. 
Then  they  don’t  catch  fish.  Most  jig- 
gers eventually  invest  in  a mold,  a 
ladle  and  a melting  furnace  and  cast 
their  own  jigs.  Lead  is  scrounged 
from  anywhere  and  everywhere  as  are 
bucktails  from  successful  deer  hunting 
buddies.  Excluding  your  labor,  this 
will  cut  the  cost  of  jigs  to  less  than 
100  apiece.  At  this  price  you  don’t 
mind  losing  a few  jigs  in  the  course  of 
a day  when  you’re  catching  fish. 

You  don’t  have  to  travel  far  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  find  good  walleye  waters. 
There  are  plenty  of  them  around  and 
at  this  time  of  the  year  believe  me 
they’re  not  over-crowded.  Our  state 
record  Walleye  is  a 36  inch  fish  that 
weighed  12  pounds.  It  was  taken  by 
Firman  Shoff,  Ebensburg  sporting 
goods  dealer,  from  the  Allegheny  Riv- 
er back  in  1951.  We  have  had  heavier 
walleye  caught  but  our  records  are 
based  on  length.  The  world’s  record 
was  taken  from  Old  Hickory  Lake  in 
Tennessee  in  1960.  It  measured  41 
inches  and  weighed  25  pounds. 

We  get  about  twenty  applications 
for  citation  walleye  each  year  and 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  these 
fish  are  all  30  inches  or  better,  that’s 
not  too  bad.  Jack  Pyle  of  Allentown 
set  some  kind  of  record  back  in  1969. 
On  the  first  day  of  buck  season  that 
year,  Jack  went  out  in  the  morning 
and  shot  a nice  6 point  buck.  In  the 
afternoon  he  fished  the  Delaware  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pardee’s  Beach.  That 
day  he  kept  6 Walleye  of  the  many  he 
caught.  These  six  fish  weighed  45 
pounds  cleaned.  The  biggest  fish  was 
a 12  pounder.  He  had  bigger  fish  on 
that  either  tore  off,  busted  the  gear  or 
straightened  out  the  hook.  See  his  pic- 
ture in  this  month’s  Fish  Tales  section. 

So  during  November  when  you  have 
the  time,  pick  up  your  fishing  equip- 
ment, a handful  of  jigs  and  head  for 
walleye  waters.  And  remember  the 
more  miserable  the  day  the  better  the 
fishing  will  be. 
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Rebuilt  for  bigger  boats — 

NEW  JETTY 
AT  WALNUT  CREEK 

by  Thad  Bukowski 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  thousands  of  adult  coho 
salmon  have  been  moving  along  Lake  Erie’s  shoreline  this 
fall,  providing  exciting  fishing  for  Pennsylvania  Anglers. 

As  the  fall  migration  of  salmon  started  in  September, 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  was  not  only  reporting 
excellent  catches  near  the  mouths  of  Walnut  Creek,  God- 
frey Run,  Elk  Creek,  and  other  offshore  waters  (more 
than  250  salmon  weighing  up  to  seven  pounds  were 
checked  by  Commission  officers  one  weekend)  but  was 
putting  the  final  touches  on  a brand  new  jetty  and  break- 
water at  the  Walnut  Creek  site. 

In  years  past  lack  of  a breakwater  has  made  access  to 
the  lake  from  the  Walnut  Creek  launching  site  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  at  times.  Lake  Erie’s  frequent  and  active 
wave  actions  could  quickly  silt  in  the  mouth  of  Walnut 
Creek  until  nothing  much  larger  than  a canoe  could  get 
in  or  out— and  such  small  boats  aren’t  recommended  for 
boating  on  the  big  lake!  Boating  access  from  Walnut 
Creek  with  large  craft  should  no  longer  be  difficult. 

The  new  stone  wall  that  was  built  during  the  summer 
extends  360  feet  into  the  lake.  At  water  level  it  is  28  feet 
wide;  at  the  top  it  is  14  feet  wide.  And  it  took  over  5,000 
tons  of  rock  to  build! 


These  three  pictures  show  how  the  “new”  Walnut  Creek  access 
area  looks  after  construction  of  the  new  jetty  extending  into 
Lake  Erie.  Any  reader  who  took  a boat  into  the  lake  from 
Walnut  Creek  before  should  easily  be  able  to  tell  the  difference! 


To  fish  a river,  wade  out  far  enough  to  cast  to  the  shoreline  to  right  and  left,  or 
if  possible  wade  into  the  middle  of  a pool  (quietly)  and  cast  to  both  shores.  Bass 
will  be  lurking  there,  chasing  minnows  and  waiting  for  bugs  or  frogs  to  tumble 
off  the  shore  or  from  overhanging  vegetation. 


When  nature  draws  the  shades  of  darkness  over  a lake 
or  a large  river  pool,  a remarkable  transformation  occurs. 

Bass  that  have  taken  refuge  during  the  day  in  deep 
pockets  and  pools  and  deep  in  weed  beds  to  avoid  the 
disturbance  of  motor  boats,  swimmers— and  fishermen— 
move  into  the  shallows  over  rocks  or  sand  bars,  into  the 
thin  water  along  the  shores,  and  toward  the  edges  of  beds 
of  lilies  and  other  aquatic  vegetation. 

These  are  the  spots  the  bass  know  contain  the  food  they 
must  have  to  live  and  to  grow  fat  and  belligerent— min- 
nows, crawfish,  frogs  that  have  stumbled  off  the  shore  or 
from  rocks  or  stumps,  even  large  insects  that  have  lost  their 
footing  on  overhanging  trees  and  other  vegetation. 

Under  the  cover  of  darkness,  the  bass  can  feed  in  safety 
—except  when  they  encounter  a fisherman  who  has  mas- 
tered the  art  and  experienced  the  sport  of  night  fishing. 
Then  the  bass  must  win  a battle  of  wits  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. 

The  contest  between  bass  and  fisherman  is  not  one- 


sided by  any  means.  The  angler,  for  one  thing,  has  learned 
that  live  bait  is  not  really  effective  at  night.  Hellgrammites, 
minnows,  stone-catfish,  and  other  live  baits  that  produce 
well  in  daylight  lose  their  attraction  for  bass  as  dusk 
deepens  into  night.  Moreover,  live  bait  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  use  properly  in  shallow  and  weedy  water  than  in 
deep  holes.  Spinning  lures  and  fly-and-spinner  combi- 
nations for  the  flyrod  also  require  deeper  and  less  ob- 
structed water  for  the  most  effective  use. 

So  the  night  angler  turns  to  surface  lures— miniatures 
designed  for  use  with  the  flyrod  and  plugs  matched  to 
spinning  and  casting  rods.  It  is  with  this  latter  area  that 
we  are  concerned  in  this  article. 

Stealth  is  a necessity.  The  fisherman  who  thumps  his 
feet  or  drops  objects  onto  the  bottom  of  a boat  is  giving 
the  bass  advance  warning  of  his  presence.  So  is  the  stream 
fisherman  who  pounds  noisily  over  rocks.  The  beam  of  a 
flashlight  will  send  even  the  hungriest  bass  scurrying  to 
shelter. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Three  top  night  bass  plugs,  from  left  to  right:  Crazy  Crawler, 
the  Jitterbug,  and  the  Hula  Popper. 

The  angler  who  casts  a surface  plug  as  far  as  he  can  and 
then  noisily  works  it  back  to  shore  or  to  the  boat  is  not 
going  to  catch  many  bass  at  night  but  he  probably  will 
scare  the  wits  out  of  some  nice  fish! 

To  emphasize  this  point,  consider  a small  lake  in  New 
York  state  that  contains— besides  bass  up  to  lunker  propor- 
tions—schools  of  sawbellies,  members  of  the  herring  fam- 
ily. From  about  the  middle  of  June  through  August,  the 
sawbellies  are  spawning. 

Virtually  every  night,  from  about  11  p.m.  to  3 a.m., 
these  little  fish  come  to  the  surface  in  schools,  splash  like 
rising  trout,  then  dart  back  down  to  the  spawning  areas  of 
the  weedy  bottom.  The  spawning  areas  are  clearly  defined 
by  the  surface  action— and  in  these  areas  cruising  bass 
take  the  splashing  sawbellies.  The  action  seldom  is  visible 
because  of  the  darkness,  but  the  “chunking”  sound  of  a 
feeding  bass  is  clear  and  distinct. 

Three  of  us  were  fishing  one  night  in  a wide  channel 
between  two  weed  beds.  Some  distance  away  in  the  chan- 
nel was  another  boat  with  two  fishermen  aboard.  The  saw- 
bellies were  unusually  active  that  night,  and  every  couple 
of  minutes  the  sound  of  a feeding  bass  could  be  heard. 

The  fishermen  in  the  other  boat  were  using  noisy  sur- 
face lures.  Time  after  time,  they  cast  their  plugs  and  re- 
trieved them  at  a steady  pace,  and  in  the  two  hours  we 
were  fishing  neighbors  we  did  not  hear  one  bass  being 
netted. 

We  also  were  using  surface  plugs,  but  our  lures  were 
small,  and  our  method  was  to  cast  in  the  direction  of  a 
feeding  bass,  allow  the  lure  to  sit  quietly  on  the  water  sur- 
face for  a few  seconds,  and  then  begin  a very  slow  retrieve, 
scarcely  moving  the  handles  of  our  reels,  stopping  the 
lure  every  few  feet  and  giving  it  a very  gentle  twitch. 
When  we  lifted  the  anchor  and  started  back  to  our  cottage 
on  the  lake  shore,  we  had  seven  bass  aboard,  one  of  them 
weighing  six  pounds. 

It  seems  obvious  that  our  fishing  neighbors  actually  were 
disturbing  the  bass,  instead  of  attracting  them,  while  our 
method  of  fishing  made  our  plugs  appear  to  be  splashing 
sawbellies. 

Not  many  lakes  or  rivers  contain  sawbellies,  but  feeding 
bass  range  the  shorelines,  shallow  areas  filled  with  weeds, 
and  around  beds  of  lilies.  Once  a quiet  approach  has  been 
accomplished,  the  lure  must  be  presented  delicately  and 
retrieved  with  a light  hand. 

Many  a bass  has  fallen  victim  to  a surface  plug  cast  very 
close  to  lily  pads  or  a patch  of  weeds  or  into  a shoreline 


pocket  and  allowed  it  to  lie  there,  perfectly  still,  for  as  long 
as  a minute,  or  when  the  lure  is  given  a gentle  twitch  and 
then  retrieved  with  easy  stops  and  starts. 

A bass  can  see  a surface  lure  for  a remarkably  long  dis- 
tance—sometimes,  it  seems,  even  while  the  lure  is  still  in 
the  air  just  before  touching  down  on  the  water.  So  the 
fisherman  may  assume  that  his  plug  has  alighted  within 
reach  of  a bass.  But  the  fish  quite  likely  is  suspicious.  It 
swims  a short  distance  from  the  spot  and  inspects  the 
lure.  If  there  is  no  further  disturbance,  the  bass  returns  to 
within  striking  range  and  inspects  the  lure  further.  If  the 
lure  is  still  sitting  quietly,  or  if  the  angler  has  begun 
giving  it  very  gentle  twitches,  the  plug  will  appear  to  be 
alive,  and  the  bass  goes  into  action. 

Occasionally  the  angler  may  get  a break  by  seeing  a 
bass  feed  on  the  surface.  The  temptation  is  to  cast  a plug 
as  close  to  that  precise  spot  as  possible.  But  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  cast  a couple  of  feet  to  one  side  or  other  of  the 
“rise”  and  then  to  allow  the  lure  to  sit  motionless  for  at 
least  30  seconds  before  beginning  a slow  and  gentle  re- 
trieve. 

It  is  a good  practice  to  pinpoint  the  location  of  weed 
beds,  lily  pads,  and  shallows  by  daylight.  Then,  in  the 
dark,  the  angler  can  anchor  his  boat  in  deeper  water  and 
cast  carefully  into  these  hot  spots.  If  this  approach  fails, 
the  boat  can  be  positioned  close  to  the  weed  bed  or  lily 
pads  and  a surface  plug  worked  close  to  the  outer  edge 
and  parallel  to  these  masses  of  vegetation. 

Fishing  the  pools  of  a river  or  large  creek  at  night  pre- 
sents a different  problem.  Here  the  target  is  most  likely  to 
be  the  shoreline  or  bars  of  sand  or  gravel  with  a shallow 
depth  of  water. 

Under  these  circumstances,  waders  are  essential.  The 
angler  can  then  make  his  way  far  enough  out  to  fish  the 
shoreline  to  his  right  and  left,  or  if  water  depth  permits, 
wade  far  enough  toward  the  middle  of  a pool  to  fish  both 
shores. 

The  head  or  tail  of  a pool,  where  there  is  a current, 
presents  a different  opportunity.  Bass— and  walleye  as  well 
—have  a habit  of  moving  from  deep  water  into  the  riffs 
looking  for  minnows,  crawfish,  and  fat  insects. 

At  times  the  surface  lure  will  be  taken  as  it  floats  with 
the  current.  Or  a strike  may  come  when  the  plug  is  worked 
across  the  current  as  it  floats  downstream.  Or  again,  the 
lure  may  be  taken  when  it  is  retrieved  slowly  upstream 
against  the  current. 

What  surface  plugs  work  best  at  night? 

Every  angler  will  answer  this  question  for  himself,  even- 
tually, but  for  the  beginner  here  are  some  recommenda- 
tions: 

The  Jitterbug,  either  regular  or  jointed;  the  Crazy 
Crawler,  and  the  Hula  Popper.  Plugs  made  to  imitate  an 
injured  minnow,  the  darter  types,  and  small  popping  plugs 
also  are  good.  But  no  matter  what  brand  or  type  the  lure, 
one  rule  applies  to  all:  They  must  be  small!  In  these  days 
of  concentrated  fishing,  big  plugs  do  not  often  attract 
bass;  most  of  the  time  they  frighten  the  fish. 

What  colors  are  best? 

Again,  it  is  a matter  of  choice.  Combinations  of  red  and 
white  are  popular.  Jet  black  frequently  is  effective  but  real- 

continued  on  page  27 
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WINTERIZE 

YOUR 

OUTBOARD 


When  you  punch  the  starter  button  next  spring,  will 
your  outboard  engine  purr  into  action,  or  will  you  get  a 
series  of  short  groans  ending  in  a dying  gasp? 

This  is  exactly  what  can  and  does  happen  to  many  boat 
owners  on  their  first  spring  outing.  But  if  you’re  planning 
on  enjoying  trouble-free  boating  next  April— instead  of 
costly  repair  bills— then  now  is  the  time  to  winterize  the 
family  outboard  boat  and  motor. 

Putting  the  boat  and  motor  into  hibernation  doesn’t  re- 
quire expert  mechanical  know-how.  All  that’s  necessary  is 
a few  hours’  time  and  a minimum  number  of  ‘round-the- 
home  tools  that  are  normally  kept  in  most  garages.  If 


by 

Wayne  Heyinan 
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you  plan  to  do  the  job  yourself,  instead  of  paying  a pro- 
fessional service  dealer,  then  here  are  some  tips  to  make 
the  task  simple  and  easy. 

First,  remove  all  loose  equipment  such  as  life-preservers, 
cushions,  battery,  and  fuel  tanks.  All  items  not  permanent- 
ly attached  to  the  boat  should  be  stored  separately.  After 
the  boat  has  been  stripped,  remove  the  drain  plug  and 
hose  down  the  interior.  It  might  be  necessary  to  use  soap 
and  water  to  remove  stains  from  the  floorboards  but  they 
are  easier  to  get  out  now  than  they  will  be  next  spring. 
After  the  water  has  drained  out,  wipe  the  boat’s  interior 
with  a sponge  and  let  dry. 

Cleaning  the  hull  might  take  some  doing,  especially  if 
the  boat  has  been  left  in  water  all  season.  If  thick  de- 
posits have  formed,  then  use  a putty  knife  or  wire  brush  to 
remove  all  clinging  particles.  Clinging  marine  growth  can 
cause  a substantial  loss  of  speed  so  the  hull’s  bottom 
should  always  be  kept  clean  of  debris. 

Unless  you  intend  to  repaint,  wax  and  polish  the  boat 
whenever  it’s  dried.  Otherwise,  apply  the  wax  after  all  re- 
finishing work  has  been  completed.  Check  the  boat’s  hard- 
ware. Polish  away  any  rust  or  corrosion  that  might  have 
formed  on  the  chrome  and  then  apply  a coating  of  either 
protective  wax  or  lacquer.  Inspect  the  steering  cables  for 
wear,  and  replace  them  if  they  are  badly  frayed. 

Start  work  on  the  engine  by  mounting  it  on  a stand, 
so  that  the  propeller  swings  free  and  it  is  in  a vertical  po- 
sition. An  empty  water  barrel  or  even  the  edge  of  a board, 
held  tightly  in  a workbench  vise,  makes  an  ideal  motor 
support.  After  the  motor  is  mounted,  flush  the  cooling  sys- 
tem with  fresh  water  according  to  instructions  in  your  en- 
gine’s service  manual.  Operate  the  manual  starter  until  the 
water  pump  has  forced  all  water  from  the  cooling  system. 
Check  to  see  that  all  water  drain  holes  in  the  gear  hous- 
ing are  open  and  free,  and  the  flushing  plug  is  removed  so 
that  all  water  drains  out. 

If  the  motor  is  to  be  stored  out-of-doors,  or  in  an  un- 
heated garage,  be  certain  all  water  has  drained  complete- 
ly, since  trapped  water  might  freeze  and  expand  to  cause 
serious  damage  to  either  the  lower  unit  or  water  pump 
housing. 

Remove  and  inspect  the  spark  plugs.  If  they  appear  in 
good  shape,  give  them  a kerosene  bath  to  remove  carbon 
deposits,  reset  the  electrode  gaps  to  the  manufacturer’s 
specification  (as  specified  in  your  owner’s  manual),  then 
reinstall  after  lay-up  work  has  been  completed  on  the  en- 
gine. 

Since  poor  engine  performance  can  often  be  traced  to 
faulty  spark  plugs,  it  might  pay  to  give  these  a second 
glance.  If  the  plugs  removed  from  your  engine  have  a 
black,  sooty  and  damp,  oily  appearance,  they  are  too  “cold” 
and  you  should  switch  to  a higher  heat  range.  Plugs  that 
are  running  too  “hot”  will  have  a whitish  ash  deposit  on 
the  electrodes  and  the  porcelain  will  have  a white,  dry  ap- 
pearance. Your  engine  is  equipped  with  the  right  plugs  if 
the  porcelain  is  a chocolate  brown  color.  Check  your 
dealer’s  spark-plug  coding  list  to  determine  the  next  colder 
or  hotter  plugs  to  install  if  an  inspection  shows  your  pres- 
ent plugs  are  not  suitable. 


Squirt  several  drops  of  good  rust  preventative  oil  into 
the  empty  spark-plug  holes.  Rotate  the  flywheel  by  pull- 
ing the  starter  rope  several  times  to  distribute  the  protec- 
tive oil  evenly  over  the  cylinder  walls  and  pistons. 

If  you  ran  the  engine  until  the  carburetor  went  dry  on 
your  last  outing,  then  most  of  the  fuel  has  been  drained 
from  the  fuel  system.  Fuel  remaining  in  the  glass  filter 
bowl  should  be  emptied  by  removing  the  bowl.  Clean  the 
bowl  and  sediment  filter  element  in  either  benzine  or  fresh 
gasoline  before  reassembling.  While  the  bowl  is  apart, 
check  to  make  sure  the  filter  element  (it  looks  like  a piece 
of  porous,  gray  stone)  is  not  obstructed.  Replace  the  el- 
ement if  it’s  clogged  or  black  with  dirt. 

The  fuel  system,  including  both  the  tank  and  hoses, 
should  be  emptied,  cleaned,  and  stored  dry.  Fuel  left  idle 
in  the  engine  for  any  extended  period  of  time  can  cause 
hard  starting  when  used.  What  happens  is  that  the  com- 
ponents of  either  a gas-oil  mix  or  straight  gasoline  from 
gum  deposits,  which  later  might  break  free  to  clog  the 
engine  or  cause  serious  fuel-line  damage. 

Drain  the  gear  case  and  refill  it  with  the  type  of  lub- 
ricant recommended  in  your  engine’s  service  manual.  Start 
by  first  removing  the  air-vent  screw  and  grease  plug  with 
their  accompanying  washers.  The  drain  plug  is  usually 
located  on  the  skeg  of  the  lower  unit,  and  the  air-vent  is 
found,  on  most  models,  above  the  anti-cavitation  plate. 
The  best  method  for  filling  the  lower  unit  is  to  use  the 
handy  lubricant  tube  that  can  be  purchased  from  most 
marine  dealers.  When  filling,  insert  the  tube’s  tip  in  the 
lower  opening  and  squeeze  until  grease  starts  flowing  out 
the  upper  airvent. 

Check  all  grease  displaced  through  the  air-vent  for  water 
or  metal  chips.  If  any  signs  of  these  two  are  found,  have  a 
qualified  service  dealer  check  your  engine.  You  might  have 
a cracked  lower  unit  or  chipped  gears. 

Your  battery  will  last  longer  if  stored  properly.  Discon- 
nect the  terminals  and  clean  the  battery,  particularly  any 
corrosion  around  the  terminal  posts.  It  should  be  stored  in 
a cool,  dry  place  and  checked  occasionally  with  a hydrom- 
eter (battery  tester).  It  will  quickly  tell  you  when  the  bat- 
tery needs  recharging. 

Check  the  battery’s  electrolyte,  and  when  necessary,  add 
distilled  water  to  bring  to  recommended  level.  Charge  the 
battery  until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  reaches 
1.260.  Every  30  days,  recheck  the  electrolyte  and  take  the 
specific  gravity  reading;  apply  a booster  charge  when  the 
hydrometer  reading  drops  below  1.150.  This  is  important 
if  the  battery  is  stored  in  a cold  location,  since  the  battery 
is  apt  to  freeze  if  the  specific  gravity  reading  falls  below 
1.150. 

The  external  parts  of  your  engine  should  also  be  pre- 
pared for  winter  storage.  The  best  protection  for  an  en- 
gine’s metal  external  parts  is  to  wipe  them  down  with  a 
lightly  oiled  cloth.  Keep  your  motor  upright,  in  a clean, 
dry  location.  It  should  be  covered,  but  be  sure  there  is 
enough  air  circulation  to  prevent  moisture  buildup.  The 
storage  area  can  be  either  cold  or  warm,  just  so  long  as 
the  temperature  remains  constant— otherwise  condensation 
will  occur. 
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LAP  DESK 
FOR 

FLY  TYING 

by  Warren  Shepard 


Build  it  or  buy  it!  Any  fisherman  who  ties  more  than  a 
couple  of  dozen  flies  a year  will  find  this  accessory  a use- 
ful and  lasting  addition  to  his  kit. 

Fly  tying  and  bug  making  is  a relaxing  and  inexpensive 
hobby  that  helps  carry  angling  through  the  winter  months, 
however,  amatuers  and  home-flytiers  almost  universally 
face  the  twin  problems  of  being  unable  to  donate  the  time 
and  the  space  for  occassional  and  casual  lure  making. 

The  flytier’s  lap  desk  goes  a long  way  toward  solving 
both  of  these  difficulties.  Here’s  what  the  desk  can  do  for 
you: 

1.  Organize  your  tier’s  tools. 

2.  Simplify  the  mechanics  of  fly  tying.  You  won’t  waste 
time  looking  for  scissors  or  hackle  pliers. 

3.  Eliminate  the  need  for  a permanent  bench. 

4.  Go  with  you  anywhere.  You  can  use  it  at  streamside 
or  on  your  lap  in  front  of  the  TV  set. 

3.  Eliminate  much  of  the  fatigue  associated  with  ill 
conceived  benches  or  temporary  “card  table”  set  ups. 

6.  Increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  feathered  lure 
production. 

/ . Requires  less  space  than  any  other  fly  tying  set  up 
conceivable. 


Professionals,  as  well  as  amatuers,  use  the  lap  desk. 
Oklahoman,  Dave  Whitlock,  noted  hair  fly  maker  and  '! 
angling  author,  was  the  first  to  show  me  the  advantages  of 
the  desk.  Dave  uses  the  lap  desk  for  professional  tying  as 
well  as  for  fly  tying  demonstrations  and  classes. 

You  can  make  your  desk  from  scrap  lumber  in  about  two 
hours.  Simple  hand  tools:  hammer,  saw,  jack  plane,  drill 
with  several  bits  from  Vs"  to  Vs",  are  all  you  need.  Lum- 
ber should  be  1"  pine  or  3A"  birch  faced  plywood. 

You’ll  need  the  following  parts:  A base  board  IIV2"  x 
16";  a back  board  2"  x 13V2";  a vise  rest  2"  x 7";  vise 
rest  uprights  2”  x 5"  (two  required);  a cork  strip  3A"  x 
10"  (glue  on  right  edge)  and  rubber  washers  or  cork  disks 
(to  glue  on  four  corners  of  base  to  protect  table  tops ) . 

I made  my  desk  from  birch  faced  3A"  plywood  scraps  I 
had  on  hand.  If  you  have  no  suitable  scrap  lumber,  get 
your  lumber  yard  to  cut  clear  pine  to  the  above  dimensions 
from  standard  1"  x 12"  and  1"  x 2"  stock.  Cost  for  parts 
should  be  no  more  than  a dollar. 

After  obtaining  lumber  and  materials  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  With  jack  plane,  wood  rasp  or  coarse  grit  ($:  80) 
sandpaper,  smooth  all  edges  and  remove  saw  marks. 

2.  Glue  and  nail  parts  together  as  shown  in  illustrations. 
Southpaws,  mount  vise  rest  on  right  hand  side. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Easily  built  of  scrap  lumber,  this  flytier’s  lap  desk  simp- 
lifies all  popping  bug  and  fly  tying  operations.  It’s  prime 
features  are  portability  and  tool  organization  and  ail  you 
need  to  build  it  are  a few  pieces  of  1"  pine,  furniture 
glue,  finishing  nails  and  simple  hand  tools.  Although 
the  author  used  a table  saw  with  a fine-toothed  finishing 
blade  to  square  up  all  lumber  with  a little  care,  the 
same  job  can  be  done  with  hand  saw  but  no  matter 
how  parts  are  sawed  be  sure  to  remove  marks  from 
lumber  edges  with  a small  block  plane.  Plastic  resin 
furniture  glue  (like  W cldwood)  or  white  glue  (Elmer’s) 
should  be  applied  liberally  to  both  surfaces  of  all  joints. 
Parts  are  then  assembled  using  finishing  nails  (or  wood 
screws  for  extra  strength).  Countersink  nails,  screw- 
heads.  Next  lay  out  all  fly  tying  tools  as  you  want 
them  arranged  in  desk  and  mark  for  tool  holder  slots 
and  then  drill  tool  holder  slots.  Choose  the  correct  size 
drill  bit  for  a snug  fit  of  each  fly  tying  tool  and  use  a 
medium  grit  sandpaper  to  knock  sharp  edges  off  all 
corners  before  finishing  up  edges  and  surfaces  with  fine 
grit  paper.  Finally  wipe  wood  dust  from  all  surfaces 
using  damp  cloth  and  apply  two  coats  of  clear  shellac. 
Be  sure  to  allow  shellac  two  hours  between  coats.  You 
can  also  glue  Y\"  x 10"  cork  strip  along  right  hand  edge 
to  hold  completed  fies  and  bugs  after  application  of  head 
cement.  For  the  traveling  angler,  flies  may  be  tied  in 
motel,  camper  or  at  streamside. 


3.  After  glue  is  dry,  sand  assembled  parts  smooth, 
rounding  all  sharp  edges  that  might  cut  or  fray  del- 
icate fly  tying  materials. 

4.  Finally,  apply  two  or  three  coats  of  clear  shellac. 
For  glare  free  finish,  rub  down  with  3/0  steelwool 
after  each  coat. 

The  inventive  angler  will  want  to  add  various  embellish- 
ments to  his  lap  desk.  I glued  a cork  strip  to  the  right 
hand  edge  of  the  base  and  added  a length  of  coil  spring 
to  the  back  board  to  hold  completed  flies.  A flip-up  mag- 
nifier and/or  mirror  for  examining  fly  backsides  can  be 
mounted  on  ball  swivel  posts  on  the  vise  rest.  These  ac- 
cessories can  be  made  up  from  dime  store  procured  2X 
reading  lens  and  a small  shaving  mirror.  Or  they  may  be 
purchased  from  Herters,  Route  1,  Waseca,  Minnesota 
56039  (magnifier  @ $9.29;  mirror  @ $2.89)  ready  for 
mounting.  Storage  space  for  hooks  and  materials  can  be 
built  into  the  lap  desk  by  adding  a drawer  or  hinged  box 
beneath  the  desk  base.  Storage  compartment  should  be 
no  more  than  three  or  four  inches  deep;  otherwise  desk 


will  become  too  unwieldy.  Inside  the  storage  area  you  may 
mount  pegs  to  hold  spools  of  thread,  floss  and  tinsel. 
Spool  pegs  should  be  made  of  5/16"  cedar  arrow  shafting 
(available  from  most  sport  shops  that  feature  archery 
tackle).  Cut  shafting  into  two  inch  lengths  and  glue  in 
5/16"  holes  drilled  in  the  base  of  the  storage  compart- 
ment. An  eighteen  compartment  plastic  fly  box  may  be 
glued  to  the  storage  compartment  floor  to  hold  assorted  fly 
tying  hooks.  Index  hook  box  compartments  according  to 
hook  sizes  using  plastic  tape  from  label  maker. 

The  lap  desk  with  storage  compartment  base  forms  the 
basis  for  the  best  “go  anywhere”  fly  tying  kit  for  the 
traveling  angler.  The  lap  desk  can  be  used  in  motel,  camp- 
er or  at  streamside.  And  the  storage  compartment  will  car- 
ry sufficient  fly  tying  materials  for  most  needs.  For  travel 
use,  lap  desk  uprights  should  be  removable  for  storage  in 
the  materials  compartment  en  route.  Mount  back  board 
and  vise  rest  with  right-angle  brace  brackets  ( one  inch  size 
is  about  right)  and  bolt  to  desk  base  with  wing  nuts  for 
easy  set  up  and  tear  down. 
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St.  Marys  fisherman  Jim  Hetrick  caught  these  eight  trout 
at  the  Kinzua  tailrace  on  June  26  (1970)  while  using  a 
Kinzua  Warrior  Fawn  Fly.  The  fish  ranged  in  size  from  18 
to  24  inches  and  seven  of  these  were  over  20  inches.  Total 
weight  was  34  pounds.  And  these  are  just  a few  of  the  big 
fish  that  have  been  taken  here! 


TAILRACE 

TROPHIES 


by 

Don 

Neal 


If  you  haven’t  heard  of  the  Kinzua  Dam  tailwaters  you 
have  been  denied  vital  fishing  information— the  kind  of 
know-about  every  fisherman  has  a right  to  expect  as  a par- 
ticipant in  the  rod-bending  fraternity.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fabulous  fishing  spots  one  is  likely  to  come  across  any- 
where east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Where  else  do 
trophy-sized  trout,  bass,  walleyes,  and  musky  gang  up  in 
a single  pool  no  more  than  a hundred  yards  across  and  less 
than  a mile  long? 

And  if  you  haven’t  heard  about  it,  it’s  a certain  fact 
that  others  have.  Ever  since  the  gates  of  the  dam  were 
closed  in  1965  the  banks  of  the  tailwater  section  have  been 
lined  throughout  most  of  the  year  by  thousands  of  fisher- 
men coming  from  as  many  as  20  different  states. 

Fishermen  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  sizes  are  there  although 
not  all  of  them  successfully  manage  to  connect  with  one 
of  the  lunkers  lurking  in  the  depths  of  the  rapid  waters. 
But  of  course  they  are  duly  encouraged  as  they  see  a more 
lucky  angler  depart  from  the  scene  with  a trio  of  trout 
measuring  better  than  20  inches,  or  another  displaying  a 
pair  of  ten-pound  walleyes.  The  real  thrill  comes  when  an 
occasional  40-inch  or  longer  musky  is  brought  to  net. 

Two  theories  are  being  advanced  as  to  where  all  of  the 
big  bass,  walleyes,  trout,  and  muskies  come  from  that  are 
keeping  the  tailwaters  well  supplied  with  extra-sized  fish 
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in  spite  of  the  heavy  fishing  pressure  and  the  catches  being 
made  by  the  fishermen.  Some  believe  the  fish  work  then- 
way  up  to  the  tailwaters  via  the  river,  entering  it  from  the 
various  tributaries  downstream  from  the  dam.  On  the 
other  hand,  a noted  biologist  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  thinks  that  the  lunkers  come  through  the 
upper  gates  of  the  dam  when  they  are  in  operation.  Either 
way,  the  lunker  population  of  the  tailwaters  has  withstood 
the  onslaught  of  an  army  of  fishermen  to  date  without 
showing  any  signs  of  depletion. 

While  to  a certain  extent  a “pattern  for  success”  has 
developed  from  the  experiences  of  this  army  of  fishermen 
over  the  past  four  years,  the  exception  to  the  rule  comes 
along  daily.  But  generally,  it  is  an  accepted  fact  among 
the  regulars  at  the  tailwaters  that  jigs  produce  the  most 
and  biggest  fish;  lures  such  as  Rapalas,  spoons,  spinners, 
and  deep-running  plugs  coming  home  a rather  poor 
second.  But  with  both  jigs  and  lures  outproducing  live 
bait  most  of  the  time,  and  certainly  accounting  for  the 
larger  fish. 

Yet  the  variation  in  the  sizes  and  colors  of  jigs  used  by 
individuals  comes  close  to  being  amazing.  And  if  one  is  to 
try  to  evaluate  the  results,  it  would  have  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  small  jig  colored  white,  yellow,  or  black.  This,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a Pittsburgh  angler  has  netted  some 


really  large  musky  and  walleye  using  a jig  six  inches  or 
more  in  length  tied  on  a 3/0  hook.  And  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  George  Wagner  of  Clarendon  consistently  makes 
good  catches  of  large  fish  while  jigging  oversized  chubs 
in  the  turbulent  waters. 

Still  and  all,  it  has  been  Jim  Hetrick  of  St.  Marys  who 
has  topped  every  record  in  the  tailwaters  book  while  using 
his  Little  Kinzua  Warrior  jigs,  and  he  is  to  be  credited 
with  changing  the  emphasis  in  jig  fishing  from  the  large 
“snatch”  type  jigs  once  so  popular  on  the  river  as  far  down- 
stream as  Tionesta  to  the  fishing  of  jigs  so  small  they  ap- 
proach the  finesse  of  wet  fly  fishing. 

“The  smaller  the  jig  I use,”  Jim  says,  “the  larger  the 
fish  I catch.”  And  to  prove  the  point,  he  and  a couple 
friends  have  recently  hooked  and  landed  nine  musky  run- 
ning from  32  to  40  inches  in  length  from  the  tailwaters 
while  fishing  with  1/32  ounce  jigs  less  than  an  inch  in 
length. 

But  while  Jim  will  credit  most  of  his  “luck”  to  small  jigs, 
I happen  to  know  that  there  are  other  contributing  factors. 

For  one  thing,  this  fisherman  doesn’t  really  jig  a jig.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  lift-and-drop  method  used  by  most  fish- 
ermen, he  will  let  his  lure  lay  dead  on  the  bottom,  giving 
it  only  an  occasional  twitch.  Or  work  it  slowly  in  towards 
his  position  with  the  slightest  rod  movement. 

And  another  thing.  He  is  a dedicated  night  fisherman  as 
are  most  of  the  tailwater  regulars.  He  seldom  starts  fishing 
before  nightfall,  and  claims  his  best  catches  are  made  be- 
tween midnight  and  the  last  hour  before  dawn. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Jim  isn’t  a quitter,  often  fishing 
for  hours  without  a strike  before  getting  the  action,  and 
you  have  the  secret  of  his  tremendous  successes. 

Yet  even  the  best  of  the  tailwater  regulars  long  ago 
learned  that  regardless  of  methods  used,  the  action  there 
is  sporadic.  And  when  one  species  does  finally  go  on  the 
prod,  the  other  species  is  most  likely  to  be  dormant.  And, 
if  the  present  pattern  holds,  the  activity  of  the  various  spe- 
cies is  governed  to  some  extent  by  the  periods  of  the  year. 
It  seems  to  run  bass  in  the  summertime,  trout  in  the  late 
fall  and  early  spring,  with  walleye  and  musky  most  active 
during  the  colder  periods. 

The  trout  caught  during  the  winter  months,  however,  do 
seem  to  run  to  the  larger  sizes  as  one  less  than  20  inches 
is  a rarity,  and  this  past  winter  trout  up  to  32  inches  were 
caught  from  the  tailwaters  in  February  which  makes  the 
decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to  permit 
year  around  trout  fishing  at  the  tailwaters  starting  with  the 
1972  season  a real  break  for  fishermen. 

The  tailwater  section  of  the  river  never  freezes,  so  there 
is  open  water  fishing  throughout  the  year. 

In  summarizing  the  tale  of  the  tailwaters,  it  is  pertinent 
to  warn  the  first-time  fisherman  that  he  is  not  fishing  for 
ordinary  fish  to  be  caught  in  ordinary  numbers  while  fish- 
ing this  fabulous  stretch  of  water.  His  quarry  includes 
trophy-sized  trout,  walleye,  bass,  and  musky— the  kind 
you  normally  see  hanging  on  den  walls— and  they  don’t 
grow  to  that  size  by  grabbing  every  bait  or  lure  that  comes 
along.  The  expectation  of  hooking  into  the  prize  fish  of 
a lifetime  provides  a unique  experience  and  it  can  be 
found  at  this  increasingly  famous  fishing  spot. 
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Chapter  II  of  the  Gettysburg  Area 
Senior  High  School  Science  Club’s  Fish 
Migration  Study 


DO  WN STREAM 


OR  UP? 


by  Bill  Porter 


Can  a trout  change  its  mind?  Certainly.  Did  trout  change 
their  minds?  Certainly.  It  all  happened  in  “Chapter  II,” 
of  the  fish  migration  study  being  done  by  the  Gettysburg 
Area  Senior  High  School  Science  Club. 

Results  in  the  second  year  of  the  project  were  nearly 
opposite  of  last  year’s  survey  on  Middle  Creek  in  Adams 
County.  Major  movement  was  downstream  in  1971  as  op- 
posed to  a net  upstream  movement  in  1970.  Migration  by 
species  did  hold  true  to  the  original  observations.  The 
brown  trout  moved  farther  and  sooner  when  first  stocked, 
but  the  rainbows  soon  picked  up  the  pace  and  followed 
the  browns  downstream.  An  added  attraction  this  year  was 
the  inclusion  of  some  brook  trout  which  also  generally 
moved  down  rather  than  up. 

The  operation  was  again  in  the  able  hands  of  Mrs. 
Vicki  Weitzel,  biology  teacher,  and  Bill  Leslie,  another 
instructor  who  assisted  last  year.  The  initial  planning  com- 
bined the  adults’  thinking  with  that  of  the  science  club 
members,  under  the  leadership  of  Tom  Harrison,  Jr.  Last 
year’s  data  sheets  served  as  models  for  the  current  effort,  j 

A major  change  in  the  activity  was  a shift  of  site  to 
Carbaugh  Run  in  Franklin  County.  The  stream  was  small, 
active,  and  one  stocked  by  both  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  the  Chambersburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
For  easy  identification,  it  flows  through  a portion  of  the 
Caledonia  State  Park  near  the  golf  course. 

Another  significant  difference  was  in  the  fish  furnished. 
Two-year  old  trout  supplied  by  the  Chambersburg  Rod 
and  Gun  Club’s  cooperative  nursery  were  used  this  year. 
These  fish  were  in  the  14  to  16  inch  class,  larger  than  the 
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Conducting  the  migra- 
tion study  requires 
help  from  all  members 
of  the  club  as  well  as 
the  assistance  of  local 
sportsmen  (who  sup- 
plied the  fish)  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Students 
did  everything  from 
take  water  samples  to 
keep  records  as  well  as 
stock  and  shock. 


one-year  old  trout  provided  by  the  Adams  County  Fish 
and  Game  Club  last  year.  As  mentioned  above,  brook  trout 
were  added  this  year  with  a total  of  about  500  fish  in- 
volved in  the  study. 

Procedures  followed  last  year’s  pattern.  Preliminary 
meetings  at  the  high  school  were  used  to  set  up  the  proj- 
ect and  make  assignments.  Visits  to  the  site  followed  with 
stocking  stations  being  determined.  Then  on  a very  cold 
January  16  the  group  gathered  at  the  Falling  Springs 
Nursery  to  secure  the  fish  for  the  stocking  phase  of  the 
project. 

Assisting  the  students  were  members  of  the  Chambers- 
burg  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  including:  Jake  Stotler,  Fred 
Ferry  and  his  sons  John  and  Jim,  Rodney  Strine,  and  Con- 
rad Parnell.  Bryce  Camell,  Franklin  County  Waterways 
Patrolman,  was  also  working  with  the  stocking  group. 
Bryce,  incidentally,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
project  from  the  adult  side  and  worked  with  the  students 
in  all  phases  of  the  study. 

Electro-shocking  was  done  on  March  18  with  the  stu- 
dents handling  the  gear,  getting  help  as  needed  from  the 
adults  present.  A creel  check  was  made  on  April  17  and 
18  to  augment  the  recovery  number  from  the  electro- 
shocking.  As  last  year,  the  fishermen  cooperated  nicely  with 
the  students  in  this  part  of  the  operation. 

Now  for  some  results  and  conclusions:  Initially  the 
tagged  fish  (tags  and  help  in  tagging  from  the  Fish  Com- 
mission) gave  more  accurate  data  per  individual  fish  than 
that  determined  by  the  fin-punched  method  used  the  first 
year.  On  another  point,  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  water 
did  not  show  any  great  variation  from  one  station  to 


another  on  the  stream  and  so  was  ruled  out  as  a factor  for 
movement. 

However,  the  high  velocity  of  the  mountain  stream  did 
seem  to  have  a bearing  as  contrasted  to  the  more  gentle 
flow  of  Middle  Creek  the  previous  year.  A combination 
of  the  velocity  and  the  electro-shocking  was  felt  to  have 
produced  an  artificial  downstream  movement.  The  larger 
trout  took  a heavier  shot  of  the  electricity  and  took  longer 
to  recover.  So  in  effect  many  were  washed  downstream  out 
of  control.  All  trout,  caught  by  fishermen,  that  had  also 
been  netted  during  the  shocking  operation  were  consider- 
ably below  their  initial  recovery  point.  These  fish  were 
well  below  those  trout  caught  by  anglers  that  were  not 
taken  during  the  shocking  session. 

With  a little  better  than  20%  of  the  fish  recovered  and 
a net  downstream  movement  of  those  fish  of  117,735 
feet,  where  does  that  leave  the  project?  Mrs.  Weitzel  had 
the  answer:  “With  this  year’s  figures  almost  exactly  oppo- 
site of  last  year’s,  there’s  only  one  thing  to  do.  We’ll  do 
it  a third  time,  using  both  streams  with  one  and  two  year 
old  fish.  We  ll  use  tags  and  we’ll  reach  a final  conclusion 
that  will  be  meaningful.” 

Bill  Leslie  added  a bit  of  a post  script:  “We’ll  eliminate 
the  electro-shocking  as  a result  of  the  artificial  movement 
induced  this  year.  Then  we’ll  compensate  by  extending 
the  creel  census  and  being  more  thorough  in  the  conduct- 
ing of  it.” 

So,  as  they  used  to  say  in  Brooklyn,  “Wait  until  next 
year”  when  the  third  and  final  chapter  of  the  migration 
work  will  be  effectively  written  by  members  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Area  Senior  High  Science  Club. 
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It  happens  nearly  every  month  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania:  a 
pollutant  is  discharged  into  a Commonwealth  waterway  and  a 
fish  kill  occurs.  All  that  varies  is  the  kind  of  toxic  material;  the 
location;  and  the  extent  of  the  kill.  Here  is  how  one  fisherman 
found  it  on  his  favorite  stream: 


THE  TRAGEDY 
OF 


CREEK 


by  Phillip  J.  Binotto  Jr. 

photos:  Mike  Felack 


As  I quietly  waded  toward  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
mist  was  rising  from  the  water’s  surface.  It  was  a calm 
but  brisk  Wednesday  morning  on  the  28th  of  April,  and 
the  place  was  my  “Houserville  Spot,”  a section  of  Spring 
Creek  near  Houserville,  Pennsylvania.  I had  been  fishing 
now,  for  forty-five  minutes  without  a strike.  My  luck  sud- 
denly changed  when  a cast  near  a pile  of  brush  produced 
a minnow-hungry  trout.  It  was  a fine  trout,  a fourteen  inch 
“browny.”  I nervously  placed  him  in  my  fishing  bag  and 
tried  for  another. 

I fished  another  hour  without  a strike  and  decided  to 
call  it  a day;  intending  to  return  again  Thursday  morning. 
The  alarm  rang  at  eight  on  Thursday,  and  while  I was 
getting  my  gear  ready  for  another  morning  of  fishing,  in 
walked  Dennis  Hallisey,  a 12th  term  Biology  major  at 
Penn  State  and  fishing  buddy  of  mine.  Something  was 
wrong;  he  seemed  about  as  mad  as  one  could  be  so  early 
in  the  morning. 

The  Nease  Chemical  Company  nearby  had  dumped  a 
load  of  chemicals  in  Spring  Creek  and  it  had  killed  every 
trout  from  the  bridge  down  and  it  looked  as  if  it  might 
even  reach  the  Paradise. 

His  news  hit  me  like  a rock;  I knew  what  it  all  meant, 
my  early  morning  fishing  was  done  and  tragedy  had  again 
struck  Spring  Creek. 

Twenty  years  ago,  this  Centre  County  stream  was  not 
only  the  best  trout  stream  in  Pennsylvania,  but  one  of  the 
best  trout  streams  in  eastern  United  States.  Then  siltation, 
agricultural  runoff,  and  (with  the  growth  of  the  Penn 
State  University),  increased  concentration  of  sewage,  lead 
to  excessive  plant  growth  in  the  stream.  This  resulted  in 
Eutrophication;  a process  that  leaves  a stream  with  suf- 
ficient oxygen  during  the  day  when  photosynthesis  is  tak- 


ing place  and  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  during  the 
dai'k  hours,  when  photosynthesis  stops  and  the  never 
ending  process  of  respiration  continues.  Trout  need  plenty 
of  oxygen  and  during  the  dark  hours,  few  are  able  to  sur- 
vive under  such  stress.  Thus,  the  stream  became  a mar- 
ginal trout  stream,  with  little  or  no  natural  reproduction 
in  most  areas. 

This  condition  prevailed  until  1963,  when  the  building 
of  a more  efficient  sewage  plant,  and  the  process  of  spray- 
ing wastes  onto  the  land  by  the  University,  substantially 
retarded  plant  growth.  More  and  more  trout  began  to 
survive.  No  longer  was  it  uncommon  to  catch  native  trout 
in  Spring  Creek. 

The  bridge,  Dennis  spoke  of  was  the  Benner  Pike  Bridge 
on  Route  26;  it  was  just  one  mile  upstream  from  my 
‘‘Houserville  Spot,”  and  the  Paradise  he  referred  to  was 
none  other  than  Fishermen’s  Paradise  where  200,000  trout 
were  in  danger  of  being  wiped  out.  I could  only  wonder, 
why  this  had  happened. 

Nease  Chemical  Company  is  located  to  the  right  of 
Route  26,  traveling  north  from  the  University.  On  Wednes- 
day morning  Nease  workmen  went  out  to  the  lagoon 
behind  the  plant,  to  remove  a sludge  build  up.  They  were 
recycling  waste  fluids  in  the  lagoon  so  that  the  sludge 
could  be  mixed  into  a slurry,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
pump  it  ito  a tank  truck  for  disposal  at  another  site.  Un- 
knowingly, the  discharge  hose  which  was  believed  to  be 
carrying  toluene,  or  a similar  chlorinated  hydrocarbon, 
slipped  out  of  the  pond  and  allowed  the  pollutant  to  flow 
into  a drainage  ditch.  It  went  undetected  for  nearly  two 
hours.  At  11:00  AM  Bob  Hesser,  an  aquatic  biologist  from 
the  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  station,  was  called  in  to 
investigate  the  problem.  It  was  found  that  the  chemicals 
had  followed  the  drainage  ditch  and  along  the  road  until 
it  entered  Spring  Creek,  fifty  yards  downstream  from  the 
Benner  Pike  bridge.  No  one  knows  just  how  long  the 
chemicals  gushed  from  the  discharge  hose,  but  before  it 
was  all  over,  approximately  15,000  gallons  of  the  noxious 
chemicals  had  been  discharged.  As  soon  as  the  leak  was 
discovered,  company  trucks  immediately  were  sent  to  re- 
move as  much  effluent  as  possible,  but  it  was  too  late.  And 
the  fish  in  Spring  Creek  were  to  find  out  the  same. 

As  the  foreign  liquid  began  bubbling  into  the  stream, 
hitting  the  current  and  spreading  down  stream,  fish,  sens- 
ing something  was  wrong,  began  to  swim  upstream,  but 
as  the  chemical  spread  further  and  further  downstream, 
upstream  only  brought  the  innocent  trout  closer  to  the 
source  of  danger.  Death  was  only  quickened.  The  chemical 
acted  as  a depressant,  intoxicating  the  fish,  slowing  down 
their  metabolism  abruptly.  Mucus  was  secreted  onto  the 
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delicate  oxygen  filtering  gills,  clogging  them  and  making 
oxygen  exchange  nearly  impossible.  The  stunned  fish  be- 
gan to  surface,  gasping  for  air,  only  to  contact  more  and 
more  of  the  deadly  chemicals.  Finally,  they  rolled  onto 
their  sides.  They  were  dead.  And  as  the  chemicals  spread 
further  and  further  downstream,  thousands  of  fish  were 
losing  their  lives.  The  big  question  was:  Would  it  reach 
the  Paradise? 

Fishermen’s  Paradise  is  located  to  the  left  of  Route  26, 
about  three  miles  from  Bellefonte.  This  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  “Fish  for  Fun”  project  is  a favorite  among 
fly  fishermen  everywhere.  Only  fly  fishing  is  permitted  in 
the  fenced  off  “Paradise”  and  you  must  return  all  fish  back 
to  the  stream.  All  in  all,  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  trout 
were  in  danger  as  many  of  the  hatchery  ponds  near  the 
Paradise  depend  upon  creek  water.  Eight  miles  separated 
it  from  the  Benner  Pike  bridge.  Bob  Hesser  stated  that 
there  was  no  way  of  stopping  the  chemicals  from  moving 
downstream;  the  only  hope  was  that  the  chemicals  would 
be  so  diluted  by  the  time  they  reached  the  Paradise,  that 
no  harm  would  be  done.  The  first  two  days  would  be  the 
most  critical.  Meanwhile  the  chemicals  were  continuing 
to  take  their  toll. 

During  this  period  Spring  Creek  was  not  a very  pleasant 
sight.  Huge  suckers,  probably  one  of  the  most  tolerant  fish, 
were  lying  on  their  sides,  swollen  and  looking  pitifully 
dead.  Their  carcasses  were  strewn  everywhere;  and  the 
trout  and  minnows  were  there  too.  Since  the  Fish  Com- 
mission does  not  stock  trout  under  six  inches,  the  four 
inch  trout  were  felt  to  be  naturally  spawned.  It  would  also 
be  foolish  to  say  that  the  18  and  20  inch  trout  were  just 
stocked  this  year— some  had  been  in  Spring  Creek  for 
several  years.  They  all  formed  a terrible  scene  of  unneces- 
sary death.  The  chemicals  continued  downstream. 

By  Friday  the  worst  was  over.  Paul  Antolosky,  County 
waterways  patrolman,  said  the  last  dead  fish  was  found 
about  one  half  mile  past  the  Benner  Spring  Research 
station,  4.9  miles  from  the  Benner  Pike  bridge.  Mr.  An- 
tolosky described  the  fish  kill  as  being  “pretty  complete.” 
Bob  Hesser  commented  that  “it  killed  trout  ranging  from 
4 to  22  inches.”  The  Paradise  would  be  saved,  at  least  for 
this  time;  but  only  after  the  death  of  over  6,000  fish.  For 
this  Nease  Chemical  Company  was  fined  a total  of  $4,738. 

How  does  one  pay  for  the  damage  to  natural  reproduc- 
tion in  a stream  that  has  been  fighting  back  from  a plague 
of  tragedies  over  the  past  two  decades?  When  asked  about 
the  effects  on  the  natural  reproduction  in  the  area  of  the 
kill,  Bob  Hesser  replied,  “there  was  little  or  nothing  in 
there  to  reproduce.”  Three  weeks  after  the  incident  Paul 
Antolosky  had  this  to  say  about  the  condition  of  the 
stream:  There  are  presently  a few  nymphs,  chubs  and  min- 
nows in  the  stream,  but  an  accurate  statement  as  to  total 
recovery  would  be  impossible  to  make.” 

The  stream  has  been  restocked  and  thus  far  the  new 
trout  have  shown  no  adverse  effects.  Today,  the  discharge 
hose  that  malfunctioned  is  mechanically  secured.  As  an 
added  safety  measure  the  Nease  Company  has  put  the 
hose  under  24  hour  surveillance.  As  for  my  “Houserville 
Spot”  it  is  still  there  but  somehow  it  isn’t  the  same  any- 
more. Yes,  Spring  Creek  will  probably  recover  but  those 
who  saw  the  tragedy  will  never  forget  it. 


The  author  kneels  beside  some  of  the  dead  fish  he  picked  up 
along  a small  stretch  of  Spring  Creek  following  the  kill.  One  of 
these  measured  rvell  over  18  inches.  Below  a sucker  and  nice 
trout  at  the  edge  of  the  stream.  Neither  had  a chance. 


Here’s  a project  some  Angler  readers  may  want  to  tackle 
some  day  this  fall  or  winter  when  the  fish  aren’t  hitting.  It 
can  result  in  an  unusual  conversation  piece  for  the  family 
den  and  it  may  open  the  door  to  a growing  activity  among 
fishermen  who  use  plugs— namely  making  your  own.  It  starts 
off  with  this  . . . 


by  Don  Shiner 


WATT.  PLAQUE  PLUG 


First  step  is  to  secure  a block  of  wood  large  enough  to  make  the 
size  plug  you  intend  to  make.  A few  minutes  of  work  with  a 
lathe  will  give  you  the  basic  body  for  the  plug.  Soft  pine  is 
easy  to  work  with  although  other  woods  will  work. 


A giant  plug  hangs  on  the  knotty  pine  wall  in  my  home. 
The  lure  measures  all  of  18-inches  in  length,  is  painted 
red  and  white  and  is  fitted  with  size  6/0  salt  water  treble 
hooks.  It  looks  real! 

On  a desk,  directly  below  the  plug  plaque,  a plaster 
fish,  painted  to  resemble  a brook  trout,  leaps  over  an  ash 
tray.  On  the  opposite  wall  across  the  room,  hangs  a framed 
water  color  rendition  of  a fisherman  relaxing  in  a boat  on 
a picturesque  lake.  Beneath  this,  two  duck  decoys  rest 
comfortably  (between  trips  afield)  on  book  shelves.  Win- 
dow drapes  are  printed  with  old  guns  and  clocks.  The 
room’s  atmosphere  suggests  a sportsman’s  den. 

When  friends  gather  in  this  small  room,  without  fail, 
the  one  decoration  that  enters  the  conversation,  is  the 
giant  fishing  plug.  Inevitably,  the  question  asked  is,  “What 
kind  of  fish  hit  a lure  that  size?” 

The  plug  is  too  large  for  reasonably  fresh  water  angling 
and  it  is  even  too  large  for  salt  water  use.  The  plug  mount 
is  simply  a decoration,  a copy  of  a favorite  bass  lure. 
Many  handsome  bass,  walleyes  and  pickerel,  have  been 
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caught  on  this  particular  type  of  lure  so  instead  of  mount- 
ing the  fish,  I decided  to  mount  a replica  of  the  lure. 

I think  the  plaque  is  extremely  handsome.  It  is  appropri- 
ate for  every  fisherman’s  room  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  examine  the  decoration  express  an  intense  interest  in 
building  a similar  plaque  for  their  home. 

A blue-print  shown  here,  lists  the  dimensions  of  my 
lure.  After  studying  the  illustrations,  you  may  wish  to  build 
this  same  plug  plaque,  or  you  may  have  another  lure  in 
mind.  It  can  be  either  a plug  or  spoon,  preferable  one 
that  has  provided  plenty  of  action  astream.  The  mount 
can  be  easily  yours  by  spending  a few  hours  at  the  work 
bench. 

Cut  the  model  from  a soft,  white  pine  log,  thoroughly 
seasoned  and  peeled  of  bark.  Or,  for  an  unusual  effect, 
glue  several  kinds  of  wood  together  to  form  a suitable 
size  block.  Place  the  block  in  a lathe  and  with  a sharp 
knife  cut  the  plug  to  shape.  To  finish  the  plug  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  authentic  model,  cut  a metal  lip 
from  a piece  of  aluminum.  Use  eye  screws  to  hold  the  large 
6/0  hooks  in  place.  Paint  with  several  coats  of  enamel 
to  give  the  plug  that  “factory  fresh”  appearance. 

Is  a silver  or  red  & white  spoon  your  favorite?  A giant 
replica  can  also  be  made  of  these.  Draw  the  spoon  outline 
on  a sheet  of  aluminum  or  copper.  Cut  along  the  outline, 
then  polish,  paint  or  hammer  the  desired  finish  into  the 
metal.  Solder  a large  single  hook  in  place.  Then  fasten 
the  spoon  to  a varnished  walnut  or  maple  plaque  board. 

This  wall  decoration  can  also  have  a useful  nature.  Dull 
the  hook  points  and  it  becomes  a novel  coat  and  hat  rack 
or  it  can  also  be  used  as  a rack  for  a fishing  rod  and  after 
fashioning  an  initial  model,  you  may  wish  to  turn  this 
pleasureable  plug  project  into  a full  fledged  hobby.  The 


countless  models  of  lures  marketed  today  could  require 
months  or  even  years  to  duplicate  in  these  giant  size  rep- 
licas. 

One  young  man  who  viewed  the  giant  plug  exclaimed 
excitedly  that  he  intended  to  make  a similar  one.  A month 
slipped  by.  Then,  during  a chance  meeting,  our  conver- 
sation drifted  to  the  plug  project.  To  my  surprise,  he  re- 
lated that  the  plaque  was  completed  and  since  then  he  has 
taken  time  to  carve  standard  size  fishing  lures.  Adding 
hooks  and  a dash  of  paint,  a box  full  have  been  fabricated. 
He  continued  to  say  that  the  majority  are  used  while 
fishing,  and  that  some  really  catch  bass.  Surface  plugs, 
shallow  diving  models  and  some  weighted  with  lead  for 
deep  runners,  are  all  in  his  home-crafted  collection. 

Most  of  the  designs  are  products  of  his  own  imagination. 
One,  shaped  like  a cigar,  with  rows  of  rubber  legs  pro- 
jecting from  the  sides,  proved,  according  to  him,  to  be 
a “red  hot”  number  for  bass. 

I’m  not  suggesting  here  that  every  fisherman  begin 
fabricating  all  of  his  fishing  lures.  Most  anglers  are  ahead 
by  buying  factor)'  models  for  when  the  time  required  to 
make  a plug  by  hand  is  taken  into  account,  factory  finished 
jobs  are  dirt  cheap.  Yet  it  can  be  fun  to  fashion  several 
lures  along  lines  which  appeal  to  your  keen  eye.  The 
time  spent  field  testing  the  baits  can  provide  many  plea- 
sureful moments  astream  and  a quarter’s  worth  of  lacquer, 
hooks  and  eye  screws,  puts  you  in  business. 

The  small,  home  crafted  models  add  a new  dimension 
to  fishing,  just  as  the  giant  models  add  new  decorations  to 
your  home. 

Make  a giant  replica  of  your  favorite  plug  and  if  you 
are  money  conscious,  make  several  smaller  models  for  your 
tackle  box.  Big  or  small,  they  pay  off  in  satisfaction. 


Attach  hooks  and  plug  is  finished. 
Next  make  a plaque  to  which  the 
plug  can  be  attached.  Crotch  wal- 
nut, finished  natural,  will  serve 
nicely  although  again  there  are  a 
lot  of  possibilities.  Below  is  dia- 
gram of  plug  built  by  author. 
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the  sea  bag 


A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


PONTOON 

BOATS 

On  land  a pontoon  boat  looks  about 
as  cumbersome  as  anything  built  to 
float  but  on  the  water  its  a smooth 
sailer  and  what  the  station  wagon  is 
to  the  average  American  family— a 
work  horse— so  is  the  pontoon  boat  to 
the  boating  public. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  pontoon  craft 
are  selling  well  and  if  proof  is  re- 
quired, other  than  a visual  check  of 
some  of  the  protected  waterways  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Engine  and  Boat  Manu- 
facturers has  the  figures  to  support 
this  theory. 

For  example,  in  May,  1971,  sold 
were  1,267  units  compared  to  1,228 
for  the  same  period  of  time  in  1970; 
and  in  June,  1971,  unit  sales  totalled 
999  as  compared  to  765  for  the  same 
period  of  time  during  the  previous 
year. 

Price-wise,  pontoon  boats  are  no 
different  than  any  other  type  of  water- 
craft on  the  market  today.  One  can 
count  on  shelling  out  $1,000  to  $1,500 
for  a stripped  down  model  but  start 
adding  some  of  the  accessories  and 
before  long  the  bill  comes  to  a neat 
$3,000  (less  motor). 

Pontoon  boats  come  in  a variety  of 
sizes.  One  Minnesota  based  firm  has 
seven  models  on  the  market,  six  with 
a beam  of  eight  feet  and  ranging  in 
length  from  12  to  24  feet;  while  the 
seventh  is  a 10  by  30  foot  job. 

Four  of  the  models  are  available 
with  steel  or  aluminum  pontoons  and 
while  the  latter  material  is  preferable 
because  it  resists  corosion  it  also  cuts 
down  on  the  overall  weight  of  the 
craft  from  some  150  to  600  pounds. 

For  example  a 24  foot  model  with 
aluminum  pontoons  weighs  in  at  1,300 
pounds  but  replace  these  with  steel 


and  you  jump  the  weight  to  1,875 
pounds. 

In  any  event  these  craft  are  wide, 
stable  and  capable  of  carrying  nearly 
double  their  weight  ranging  from 
1,270  pounds  as  the  carrying  capacity 
for  the  smallest  model— the  12  footer 
—to  9,915  pounds  which  is  the  OBC 
rated  maximum  carrying  capacity  for 
the  large  10  by  30  foot  model  which 
alone  weighs  4,380  pounds. 

Even  a small  18  hp  outboard  will 
propel  a pontoon  boat  although  they 
are  adaptable  to  anything  up  to  85  hp, 
depending  on  size,  while  one  20  foot 
model  takes,  as  standard  equipment, 
a 90  hp  outboard-inboard  drive  power 
plant. 

Thus  far  I’ve  only  seen  one  of  the 
deluxe  models  in  use  but  some  of  the 


eventually  extremely  proud  of  the  re- 
sults. 

One  that  comes  to  mind  is  a 23  foot 
craft  with  approximately  a 7 Vi  foot 
beam  which  was  completed  by  Clark 
Gibson,  one  of  those  fortunate  fellows 
who  can  spend  the  entire  summer 
season  living  along  the  Susquehanna 
Biver,  in  York  County. 

Gibson’s  craft,  buoyed  by  two  alu- 
minum helicopter  pontoons— each  sec- 
tioned to  prevent  the  entire  pontoon 
from  sinking  in  the  event  of  a rupture 
—replaces  a 29  foot  cruiser  which  was 
“Cork’s”  pride  and  joy  for  many  years. 

“However,”  as  his  wife  put  it,  “we 
wouldn’t  take  $1,000  now  for  the 
pontoon  boat.  It  gives  us  so  much 
more  room  to  move  about  while  in  the 
cruiser  you  always  seemed  confined 
to  a particular  area.” 

Cork  bought  the  basic  outfit  from  a 
fellow  in  Washington  Boro  who 
planned  to  install  an  air  cooled  engine 
on  the  stern.  However,  at  the  time,  he 
planned  it  to  be  a floating  dock. 

He  soon  changed  his  mind,  added 
a few  sheets  of  three  quarter  inch 
plywood  as  decking,  attached  to  2 by 
6 inch  lumber  for  framing,  installed 
a motor  bracket,  rigged  the  steer- 


Cork Gibson  unties  the 
lines  while  his  wife  takes 
over  the  helm  prior  to 
setting  forth  on  another 
journey  along  the  Sus- 
quehenna  River. 


firms  involved  in  handling  this  type 
of  craft  advertise  such  deluxe  extras 
as:  helmstands,  wraparound  bench 

seats,  corner  seats,  helmsman’s  chair, 
boarding  ladders  and  even  all  weather 
enclosures  which  provide  all  around 
protection  which,  in  effect,  turns  it 
into  a water  based  camper. 

Its  nice  to  be  able  to  go  out  and 
buy  one  of  these,  have  it  delivered  in 
a neat  package  with  all  the  trimmins 
and  you’re  ready  to  go  but  there  are 
some  individuals,  with  a knack  for 
using  tools,  who  don’t  mind  taking 
the  time  to  build  their  own  and  are 


ing  box,  mounted  a 35  hp  outboard 
engine  on  the  stern  and  was  ready  to 
go  places  that  he  couldn’t  possibly 
get  into  with  his  inboard  cruiser.  In 
fact  this  outfit,  which  cost  him  about 
$200  to  complete,  draws  only  six 
inches  of  water— a valuable  asset  on 
the  fluctuating  Susquehanna  River. 

As  far  as  carrying  capacity  is  con- 
cerned Gibson  is  often  called  upon, 
because  of  the  location  of  his  cottage 
to  the  river  islands,  to  carry  some 
weighty  objects  from  shore  to  shore 
during  the  early  spring  when  the 
island  residents  are  setting  up  camp. 
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ACCIDENT  REPORT  Marine  Education  Specialist 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


BOAT  EXPLOSIONS  AND  FIRES 


On  one  particular  occasion  he  car- 
ried four  well  rounded  adults  and  a 
bottled  gas  refrigerator  which,  alone, 
is  certainly  no  light  weight,  and  with 
no  trouble  at  all.  There  are  also  times 
when  he’s  persuaded  to  transport  a 
load  of  lumber,  including  a few  rail- 
road ties  thrown  in  for  good  measure, 
and  its  all  in  a day’s  work  for  the 
“work  horse.” 

All  in  all  its  a good,  safe  craft,  al- 
though Cork  does  suggest  using  a 
large  motor  for  manueverability.  He 
says  it  is  practically  maintenance  free 
and  one  never  has  to  worry  about 
striking  some  half  submerged  object 
and  bending  a shaft  which,  in  itself, 
is  enough  to  give  any  inboard  owner 
a few  more  gray  hairs. 

RECREATIONAL  DEVELOPER 
RETIRES 

Carl  P.  Lefever,  of  Conestoga,  the 
man  who  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  recreational  development  along 
the  lower  Susquehanna  River  for  the 
benefit  of  the  boating  public,  has  re- 
tired from  the  Safe  Harbor  Water  and 
Power  Corporation  where  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  property  in  the 
early  1930’s. 

A long  time  conservationist  and  ex- 
tremely interested  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, Carl  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities  in 
the  Long  Level  area. 

These  activities  included  the  plan- 
ning and  eventual  construction  of  a 
public  ramp  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
resort  area— the  only  free  launching 
area  in  the  immediate  vicinity— and 
later  the  development  of  a picnic  and 
parking  area,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fishermen  and  their  families,  a short 
distance  upstream  from  the  ramp. 

FEDERAL  SAFETY  ACT 

Pleasure  boaters  are  being  reminded 
by  the  Commission  that  a new  Fed- 
eral law  now  requires  canoes,  row- 
boats, and  other  non-power  boats  to 
carry  Coast  Guard  approved  life-sav- 
ing devices  for  each  person  aboard. 
The  new  law,  “Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1971,”  went  into  effect  August 
10  and  applies  to  all  boats  operating 
on  interstate  waters  under  Federal  jur- 
isdiction. 


Several  boats  have  exploded,  burned 
and  been  lost  this  season.  One  such 
case  oecured  on  Harveys  Lake  in 
June.  The  vessel  had  been  drifting 
with  the  engines  shut  off.  When  the 
operator  attempted  to  restart  the  en- 
gine the  boat  exploded,  throwing  five 
people  out  of  the  boat  and  into  the 
water.  Fortunately  there  were  no  in- 
juries other  than  the  initial  shock  and 
as  the  vessel  was  in  shallow  water,  all 
the  occupants  waded  ashore.  It  was 
reported  that  the  ventilation  system 
was  inadequate,  that  there  were  no 
cowls  on  the  ventilating  ducts.  The 
cowls  are  necessary  to  force  fresh 
air  into  the  compartment  in  order  to 
force  gasoline  vapor  out  for  as  gasoline 
vapors  are  heavier  than  air  and  settle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  compartment. 
Fresh  air  being  forced  into  the  com- 
partment scours  the  area  and  forces 
the  fumes  into  the  exhaust  ducting 
which  is  placed  near  the  bottom  of 
the  compartment. 

In  our  educational  efforts  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  strongly 
urges  boatmen  not  to  rely  on  ventila- 
tion or  blowers  alone.  We  urge  boat- 
men to  open  up  the  engine  compart- 
ment and  use  their  eyes  and  more  im- 
portant their  noses  to  determine  if 
gasoline  fumes  are  present.  A boat 
may  run  smoothly  day  after  day  but 
who  can  tell  whether  or  not  a fuel 
line  fitting  may  be  working  loose?  A 
loose  fitting  may  allow  just  the  slight- 
est drip  of  gasoline  into  the  bilges  of 
a boat  where  the  fumes  lie  waiting  for 
a spark  from  some  source  such  as  a 
non-flash  proof  switch  passing  in  the 
blower  system  itself. 

Another  explosion  occurred  in 
Wayne  County  on  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack.  The  operator  had  gone  aboard, 
run  his  blower  for  about  “a  minute” 
and  then  started  the  engine.  The  en- 
gine reportedly  ran  for  a minute 
and  then  stalled.  When  attempting  a 
restart,  the  engine  compartment  ex- 
ploded with  the  result  that  two  peo- 


ple were  badly  hurt.  The  vessel  was 
lost.  The  Coast  Guard,  in  a report 
after  a study  of  boat  explosions  and 
fires  during  the  1970  season  states 
that  in  a great  many  cases  there  was 
a warning  before  the  explosion.  This 
warning,  which  most  operators  failed 
to  recognize  as  a warning,  was  in  the 
operation  of  the  engine  itself.  The 
warning  was  in  the  form  of  stalling 
engines  and  roughly  idoling  engines. 
Operators  stated  that  the  engine  stalled 
or  hesitated  and  then  on  restarting, 
they  blew.  Our  advice  if  your  engine 
stalls  for  no  apparent  reason  or  starts 
rough  idoling  is  to  stop  right  then  and 
make  sure  that  the  reason  for  stalling 
was  not  flooding.  And  remember  there 
is  no  better  detector  for  explosive 
fumes  than  your  nose.  If  you  detect 
these  fumes  investigate  their  source 
and  don’t  touch  that  starter  until  you 
are  completely  satisfied  it  is  safe  to  do 
so. 

A third  loss  of  a vessel  occured  on 
Shenango  Lake  in  July  when  a fisher- 
man from  out  of  state  was  cooking  his 
supper  on  his  drifting  24  foot  cruiser. 
He  was  using  a stove  that  was  not  se- 
cured properly.  It  used  gasoline  for 
fuel.  A gasoline  fueled  stove  is  com- 
pletely  unacceptable  aboard  a vessel. 
As  the  fisherman  was  drifting  and 
cooking  his  freshly  caught  supper,  the 
wake  from  a passing  vessel  upset  the 
stove  throwing  burning  grease  on  the 
deck  of  his  vessel.  In  an  instant  the 
fuel  tank  on  the  stove  exploded 
spreading  the  fire  throughout  the  ves- 
sel which  burned  and  sank.  The  boat 
cost  about  $11,000  and  nearly  his  life. 

Most  boat  explosions  that  occur  on 
pleasure  craft  could  be  avoided  with 
more  attention  from  their  operators. 
Probably  people  are  so  used  to  getting 
in  their  automobiles  and  starting  out 
that  they  feel  that  the  same  applies  to 
boats  but  that  isn’t  the  case. 

We  hope  all  boatmen  get  a big 
bang  out  of  boating— but  not  in  the 
engine  compartment. 
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PLY  TYING— 
Chauncy  K.  Lively 

THE 

SNOW  BANK 
NYMPHS 


In  the  fly  fisher’s  scheme  of  things 
the  “hatch”  plays  an  important  role, 
both  physically  and  psychologically. 
Even  when  conditions  are  not  other- 
wise appropriate  for  good  fly  fishing 
the  mere  sight  of  insects  in  the  air  and 
on  the  water  is  enough  to  speed  the 
flow  of  adrenalin.  Inevitably  there  are 
cold,  bleak  days  in  the  early  season, 
before  Spring  has  decided  to  settle, 
when  the  traditional  mayfly  hatches  of 
May  and  June  seem  an  eternity  away. 
On  such  days  the  appearance  of  the 
small,  dark  stoneflies  is  always  a heart- 
warming sight  for  they  often  hatch 
in  good  numbers  when  no  other  insects 
are  showing.  Dr.  Paul  Needham 
dubbed  them  the  “snow-bank  stone- 
flies”  because  they  appear  as  early  as 
February  and  may  be  seen  scurrying 
along  the  snow-covered  banks  at 
streamside.  Since  their  appearance  of- 
ten coincides  with  stream  conditions 
unfavorable  for  fishing  the  dry  fly,  it 
is  rare  that  fishing  to  the  adult  insect 
is  feasible.  However,  fishing  a repre- 
sentation of  the  nymph  offers  good 
possibilities  because  trout  feed  heavily 
on  the  natural  nymphs  when  they  are 
available  at  the  time  of  emergence. 

The  snow-bank  stoneflies  belong  to 
the  genus  Taeniopteryx  and  several 
species  are  represented,  of  which  T. 
nivalis  and  T.  fasciata  are  common  in 
the  rocky-bottom  streams  of  the  north- 
eastern U.S.  The  nymphs  of  these  two 


species  differ  in  size  and  coloration, 
the  former  being  dark  brown  and  the 
latter  brownish  yellow  and  smaller. 
Two  artificial  nymphs,  representing 
the  dark  and  light  forms,  cover  the 
general  requirements  of  the  entire 
genus.  Unlike  most  stonefly  nymphs, 
which  favor  riffles  and  highly  aeriated 
sections  of  streams,  the  snow-bank 
nymph  prefer  the  slower  water  of  the 
large  pools.  This  is  fortunate  because 
in  the  usual  high  water  of  early  season 
the  trout  choose  to  rest  in  quieter 
water,  away  from  the  rushing  torrent, 
and  they  soon  become  acquainted 
with  the  little  nymphs. 

Although  the  snow-bank  nymphs 
are  not  as  broadly  flat  as  the  nymphs 
of  Perla  and  Acroneuria,  they  are 
nonetheless  flatter  than  round.  In  the 
dark  snow-bank  nymph  pattern  we 
are  tying  this  month  the  flattish  profile 
is  accomplished  by  cementing  a strip 
each  of  .012"  (about  six  to  eight 
pound  test)  monofilament  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  hook  shank.  The  flat  un- 
derbody thus  provided  influences  the 
shape  of  the  finished  nymph,  approxi- 
mating the  form  of  the  natural. 

The  center  rib  of  a hackle  feather, 
stripped  of  its  barbules,  is  an  ideal 
material  for  the  abdomen  of  the  snow- 
bank nymph  because  it  presents  the 
effect  of  alternating  light  and  dark 
bands.  To  avoid  splitting,  the  rib 
should  be  first  thoroughly  soaked  in 


water.  For  the  utmost  in  durability 
it  is  advisable  to  thinly  coat  the  un- 
derbody with  cement  and  to  wind  the 
hackle  rib  over  the  cement  before  it 
hardens. 

The  legs  of  the  nymph  are  made 
from  strands  of  Nymo  thread,  bound 
to  the  underside  of  the  thorax.  I have 
been  partial  to  knotted  legs  to  achieve 
an  “elbow”  effect  but  admittedly  the 
knotting  of  six  legs  for  each  nymph 
is  a tedious  process.  Paul  Antes,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  found  an  easier  way 
to  accomplish  the  same  effect  and  I 
am  sincerely  indebted  to  Paul  for  the 
following  method,  which  works  well 
both  with  legs  made  of  Nymo  and 
feather  fibres: 

First  bind  the  legs  to  the  underside 
of  the  thorax  and  trim  them  to  finished 
length.  Then  touch  a hot  needle  to  the 
forward  side  of  each  leg  at  the  joint 
position.  This  places  a permanent  “set” 
in  the  leg  material  and  forms  a perfect 
joint  which  remains  after  repeated 
soakings.  It’s  that  simple.  However, 
it’s  a good  idea  to  first  experiment 
with  scrap  material  to  determine  just 
how  hot  the  needle  should  be.  In  gen- 
eral, a red-hot  needle  is  too  hot  and 
will  burn  through  the  material.  Al- 
lowing the  needle  to  cool  a second  or 
so  is  usually  about  right. 

The  dressing  of  the  dark  snow-bank 
nymph  is  described  in  the  photo-illus- 
trations and  the  tying  procedure  for 
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TYING  THE 
SNOW  BANK 
NYMPH 


the  smaller,  light  version  is  identical. 
However,  a substitution  of  materials 
is  required  in  the  latter  and  its  dress- 
ing is  as  follows: 


Light  Snow-Bank  Nymph 
Hook— Size  #16,  heavy  wire  (strips 
of  monofilament  cemented  to 
sides) 

Tying  thread— Yellow 
Tails— Two  stripped  ginger  hackle 
ribs 

Abdomen— Stripped  medium  ginger 
hackle  rib,  well-soaked 
Wing  case— Section  of  gray  mallard 
wing  quill 

Legs— Golden  brown  Nymo  thread 
Thorax— Dubbing  of  beaver  fur 
mixed  with  yellow  spun  fur 


Tying  a Dark 
Snow-bank  Nymph: 


1.  Place  a size  #14,  heavy  wire  hook 
in  vise  and  cement  a strip  each  of 
.012"  monofilament  to  sides  of 
shank. 


2.  Bind  black  tying  thread  to  hook 
behind  eye  and  spiral  over  under- 
body to  rear.  For  tails  strip  bar- 
bules  from  two  small,  dark  brown 
hackles  and  tie  in  as  shown. 


3.  For  abdomen  tie  in  a stripped  rib 
of  a large,  dark  Rhode  Island  Red 
hackle,  well-soaked.  Spiral  thread 
forward  to  center  of  shank. 


4.  Lightly  coat  underbody  with  ce- 
ment and  closely  wind  hackle  rib 
forward.  Tie  off  with  three  turns 
and  half-hitch.  Trim  excess  as 
shown. 


5.  For  wing  case  cut  a section  of  mal- 
lard wing  feather,  slightly  wider 
than  abdomen,  and  coat  with  vinyl 
cement.  Cut  a V-notch  in  thin  end 
and  bind  over  fore  end  of  abdomen. 
Pull  long  end  of  wing  case  upward 
and  half-hitch. 


6.  Invert  hook  in  vise.  For  legs  bind 
lengths  of  dark  brown  Nymo  thread 
to  underside  of  hook  in  thorax  po- 
sition. g 


7.  Apply  a dubbing  of  dark  brown 
Hudson  seal  fur  to  thread  and 
wind  thorax.  Half-hitch  behind  eye. 
Trim  legs  to  desired  length  and 
form  joints  by  touching  with  a hot 
needle. 


8.  (Top  view)  Pull  wing  case  over  fur 
thorax  and  tie  off  behind  eye.  Trim 
excess  and  whip-finish  thread.  Ap- 
ply cement  to  head  and  to  tips  of 
legs. 


9.  Top:  Light  Snow-Bank  Nymph 
Bottom:  Dark  version 


•STREAMS 


THREE  IN  ONE- 

I had  occasion  to  witness  an  unusual  happening  on  the 
First  Fork  of  the  Sinnemahoning  Creek  while  assisting 
WWP  Aley  on  law  enforcement  duty  there  last  spring.  The 
fish  truck  had  just  left  and  I was  standing  on  the  bridge 
looking  directly  on  top  of  about  a half  dozen  anglers,  most 
of  whom  were  using  live  bait  or  salted  minnows.  One  fish- 
erman had  a string  of  wet  flies  on.  He  cast  the  flies  onto 
the  water,  and  a trout  came  up  and  took  the  fly  to  the 
bottom.  Immediately  there  was  flashing  of  other  fish  on  the 
bottom.  As  he  played  the  fish  I spotted  another  fighting  to 
get  free  and  then  another.  He  landed  all  three  trout  for 
a triple  catch  on  one  cast. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  STANLEY  G.  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County) 

BASS  TRAP? 

Dave  Gregory,  president  of  The  Fulton  County  Sports- 
men’s League,  told  me  last  summer  of  the  surprise  catch  he 
made  in  his  farm  pond.  It  seems  he  had  some  problems 
with  muskrats  in  his  pond  so  he  acquired  some  conibear 
traps  and  set  them  in  the  holes  and  runways  that  the 
rats  were  using.  Upon  checking  his  traps  the  first  morning 
he  found  that  instead  of  a muskrat  he  had  caught  a 12  inch 
largemouth  bass.  He  opened  the  jaws  of  the  conibear  and 
the  bass  swam  away,  apparently  unhurt. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  K.  HOUCK  (Fulton  County) 


NO  MU  SKIES? 

When  Tom  Quakers  our  Assistant  Regional  Supervisor, 
at  Somerset,  called  me  with  a report  that  a 46-inch  muskel- 
lunge  had  been  found  dead  at  Gordon  Lake  in  Bedford 
County  my  interest  was  quickly  aroused.  I wanted  to  get  a 
picture  of  the  fish  so  I proceeded  to  the  lake.  The  location 
of  the  fish  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  wide  waters,  not 
far  from  what  is  known  as  the  old  “ice  house.”  When  I 
got  near  the  wide  waters  I found  a musky,  but  not  at  the 
exact  location  mentioned.  The  fish  I found  was  46  inches 
long,  but  not  satisfied  with  the  location  of  this  fish  I con- 
tinued around  the  lake.  Not  to  far  from  the  old  ice  house 
another  one  was  found  laying  on  the  ice— this  one  was  56 
inches  long!  Neither  of  the  fish  had  been  dead  any  great 
length  of  time— perhaps  two  to  four  days.  I examined 
them  very  closely  but  was  unable  to  find  any  cause  of 
death.  The  head  was  removed  by  several  fishermen  from 
the  City  of  Cumberland  to  be  shown  to  people  who 
thought  there  were  no  muskies  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  E.  MclLNAY  (Bedford  County) 

CLARION  TROUT 

The  Clarion  River  was  producing  the  best  trout  fishing 
I have  seen  in  it  in  the  past  10  years.  The  odd  thing  about 
it  was  the  fact  that  we  don’t  stock  the  Clarion  River  with 
trout.  I have  checked  trout— mostly  rainbows— from  8”  to 
18”.  There  were  many  happy  fishermen  in  the  Hallton  to 
Clarington  areas  of  the  river. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 

SAVE  LIFE 

While  on  routine  motor  boat  patrol  on  the  Clarion 
River  one  Saturday  last  spring  Security  Officers  Bob 
Wynkoop  and  Rick  Cooper  and  I decided  to  tie  up  the 
patrol  boat  and  get  some  chow.  Rick  and  I were  putting  on 
the  cover,  and  Bob  was  bringing  over  a full  tank  of  gas 
when  we  heard  a crack  and  a loud  splash.  Wynkoop  yelled 
“car  in  the  water”  and  the  cover  went  flying,  lines  were 
cast  off,  and  we  were  on  our  way  with  the  car  in  view, 
sinking  fast.  The  driver  was  visable,  slumped  over  the 
wheel  and  the  deputies  were  getting  ready  to  hit  the 
water.  Before  we  could  get  there  the  car,  a convertible, 
had  gone  under  but  somehow  the  driver  had  floated  free. 
Cooper  was  over  the  rail  while  Wynkoop  stayed  aboard  to 
help  me.  We  had  the  driver  up  to  the  water’s  surface  and 
aboard  the  patrol  boat,  a marker  out  and  back  at  the  dock 
awaiting  an  ambulance  all  in  less  than  five  minutes  time. 
My  hat  is  off  to  two  of  the  finest  Special  Patrolmen  in 
Pennsylvania. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  J.  CORTEZ  (Clarion  County) 
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WELL  STONED 

While  checking  motorboats  coming  into  the  launching 
ramps  last  summer  one  of  the  most  common  violations  I 
observed  was  lifesaving  devices  stored  up  under  the  seat. 
Some  even  had  their  lifesaving  devices  in  the  plastic  bags 
they  came  in.  And  they  even  occasionally  have  their  life- 
saving devices  actually  tied  to  the  boat  seat!  I explained 
to  many  boat  operators  that  the  lifesaving  devices  are  of 
not  much  value  to  them  if  the  boat  overturns  and  the  life- 
saving device  stays  in  the  boat  where  it  cannot  be  reached. 
And  I would  hope  in  the  future  that  people  would  be  more 
cautious. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WARREN  L.  BEAVER  (W.  Crawford  County) 

TIDE  TIME 

While  patrolling  the  Delaware  River,  SWP’s  Doug  Hil- 
liard and  Joe  DeSau  came  upon  a fishless  catfisherman  at 
the  Bristol  Wharf.  They  suggested  he  try  his  luck  at  the 
Yardley  Access  Area  where  they  had  seen  some  nice 
stringers  of  catties  earlier  in  the  day.  On  their  return  up- 
river, they  stopped  at  the  access  area  to  see  how  the  man 
fared.  They  found  him  and  his  rod,  leaning  against  his 
car.  Asked  if  he  had  any  luck  and  why  he  wasn’t  fishing 
the  man  replied:  “The  current  is  too  swift  now.  I am  going 
to  wait  awhile  until  the  tide  changes.”  He  was  quite  sur- 
prised when  he  was  informed  the  tide  line  was  some  five 
miles  downriver  and  1 believe  that  fishing  trip  will  “tide” 
him  over  for  quite  a long  time. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAY  B.  JOHNSTON  ( Bucks  County) 

SLOWS  ’EM  DOWN! 

I was  talking  to  a fisherman  who  was  telling  me  of  some 
trout  he  had  recently  caught  in  the  Little  Lehigh  Creek.  He 
said  that  these  trout  appeared  to  have  had  their  pectoral 
fins  clipped.  Wanting  to  know  why  he  had  asked  a fellow 
fisherman.  This  gentleman’s  conclusion  was:  “The  state 
does  it  to  slow  them  down  to  keep  them  from  leaving  the 
area  too  fast  after  they’re  stocked.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  FREDERICK  MUSSEL  (Lehigh  County) 

HOT 

While  working  a display  set  up  in  the  large  Monroeville 
Mall  near  Pittsburgh  it  became  apparent  a number  of 
youngsters  frequent  the  in-door  area  of  the  mall  each  night 
after  school.  These  youngsters,  dressed  as  “Hippies”  with 
long  hair,  beards  and  all,  went  there  to  escape  the  winter 
elements  of  the  outdoors.  They  were  constantly  harrassing 
the  members  of  the  other  exhibits  to  the  extent  that  police 
officers  patrol  the  mall.  At  our  display  cigarette  butts, 
paper  cups,  banana  peels  et  cetera  were  thrown  into  our 
patrol  boat  that  was  on  display.  But  the  most  disgusting 
act  of  harassment  that  occurred  at  our  booth,  was  when 
a cup  of  hot  chocolate  was  poured  from  the  second  deck 
of  the  mall  onto  our  display,  hitting  me  square  on  top  of 
the  head,  and  splashing  Deputy  Kish  who  was  also  at  the 
booth.  If  this  chocolate  covered,  red  faced  officer  could 
have  ascended  the  near-by  escalator  fast  enough,  there 
would  have  been  one  less  “hippy”  hanging  around  the 
mall  that  night.  My  temper  was  as  hot  as  the  chocolate! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (Allegheny  County) 


“WHY  DON’T  YOU  LOOK  FOR  MY  BALL  AWHILE  AND 
I’LL  LOOK  FOR  YOUR  LAKE  . . 

STRAIGHT  LEADER 

During  the  past  winter  at  one  of  our  fishing  sessions  I 
recruited  Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Robert  Ruddock  to 
give  some  helpful  tips  on  fishing.  One  of  the  tips  he  gave 
was  that  when  you’re  fishing  leader  curls  pull  it  between 
two  pieces  of  rubber  to  straighten  it  out.  On  the  first  morn- 
ing of  trout  season  Special  Ruddock  went  fishing  and  was 
about  to  start  when  he  found  his  leader  curled.  He  did 
not  have  any  rubber  handy  so  he  doubled  his  hip  boot 
strap  and  pulled  the  leader  between  the  doubled  strap. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ALLEN  G.  STIFFLER  (Indiana  County ) 

“ BETTER  HALVES ” HELP 

Over  the  three  day  July  4th  week-end  there  were  seven- 
ty-six phone  calls  into  my  headquarters  pertaining  to  Com- 
mission business.  Mrs.  Jones  handled  sixty-eight  of  the 
inquiries.  Questions  ranged  to  and  from  such  subjects  as 
water  skiing,  turtle  trapping,  and  wood  chuck  hunting. 
Others  wanted  the  local  weather  forecast,  or  the  number 
of  available  camp  sites  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
Both  the  Waterways  Patrolmen  and  Game  Protectors  owe 
a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  them  by  their 
Better  Halves. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  GEORGE  R.  JONES  (Warren  County) 

FEATHERED  FISHERMAN 

While  returning  from  patrol  of  Stevenson  Dam  last  win- 
ter after  checking  several  unsuccessful  fishermen  I spotted 
two  large  blue  Herons  standing  on  the  ice  in  the  First  Fork 
of  the  Sinnemahoning  Creek  immediately  below  the  Dam. 
One  stood  motionless  the  full  twenty  minutes  that  I 
watched  them;  the  other  was  standing  over  two  holes  in 
the  ice  and  while  I watched  he  took  5 fish  from  the  holes. 
Here  was  one  “fisherman”  that  really  knew  his  business— 
at  least  his  average  was  better  than  all  the  fishermen  at  the 
dam  on  this  day! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  STANLEY  G.  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County) 
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HATCHERIES  ACHIEVE 
RECORD  TROUT  PRODUCTION 


An  all-time  record  in  trout  production  and  the  greatest 
production  of  warmwater  fish  since  1955  was  achieved  in 
the  hatchery  system  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  last  June 
30. 

In  reporting  these  new  production  records  Commission 
Director  Robert  J.  Bielo  announced  the  total  number  of 
adult  trout  hatched  and  reared  in  seven  trout  hatcheries 
reached  2,911,190.  An  additional  2,202,410  fingerling 
trout  were  distributed  to  cooperative  nurseries  operated  by 
sportsmen’s  clubs  or  were  released  in  various  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  Commonwealth.  “Even  more  significant 
than  total  numbers,”  Bielo  added,  “was  the  total  weight 
of  the  adult  trout  reared  and  released— 1,160,353  pounds. 
This  figure  shows  we  provided  not  only  more,  but  bigger, 
trout  for  the  888  streams  and  89  lakes  stocked  under  Penn- 
sylvania’s Cooperative  State-Federal  Trout  Program.”  Bielo 
pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  the  2,911,190  legal-size 
trout  produced  in  Commission  hatcheries,  an  additional 
575,981  adult  trout  were  produced  by  the  Lamar  National 
Hatchery  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  Another  126,059  fingerlings  were  produced 
at  the  Lamar  hatchery,  giving  a grand  total  of  5,815,640 
trout  stocked  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  public  fishing 
last  year. 

The  total  production  record  in  the  state  hatchery  system 
included  760,215  brook  trout,  2,898,521  brown  trout,  1,- 
492,422  rainbow  trout,  23,041  Palomino  trout  (a  color 
strain  of  rainbows ) . Production  of  coldwater  game  fish  also 


included  165,574  coho  salmon  and  35,326  chinook  salmon 
—all  released  in  Lake  Erie  tributaries  to  continue  the  Com- 
mission’s highly  successful  sport  fishery  program  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

In  warmwater  fish  production,  Fish  Commission  hatcher- 
ies, principally  the  Linesville  hatchery  in  Crawford  County, 
produced  28,464,616  game  fish  during  the  1970-71  fiscal 
year.  Included  in  the  total  were  90,000  chain  pickerel, 
529,301  largemouth  bass,  1,022,437  muskellunge,  472,271 
northern  pike,  16,986  smallmouth  bass,  26,327,621  walleye, 
and  6,000  striped  bass.  Of  these  warmwater  gamefish,  al- 
most all  (28,362,900)  of  the  total  number  produced  were 
released  as  fry.  Some  98,930  were  reared  to  fingerling  size 
(1  to  9 inches)  while  2,786  were  stocked  as  adults  (9 
inches  or  larger).  Commission  spokesmen  emphasize  that, 
unlike  trout,  it  is  economically  and  physically  impossible  to 
hatch  and  rear  large  numbers  of  warmwater  game  species 
to  legal  size.  Distribution  of  warmwater  species  was  made 
to  2,336  miles  of  streams,  1,665  miles  of  rivers,  and  333 
ponds  and  lakes. 

Other  kinds  of  fish  produced  by  Fish  Commission  hatch- 
eries last  year  included  607,783  panfish  such  as  bluegills, 
black  crappie,  white  crappie,  brown  bullheads,  channel 
catfish,  and  yellow  perch.  The  grand  total  number  of  all 
fish  hatched,  reared,  and  released  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  10-unit  hatchery  system  came  to  34,386,899. 
In  total  weight,  these  trout,  salmon,  warmwater  gamefish, 
and  panfish  tipped  the  scales  at  1,276,070  pounds— more 
than  638  tons. 


COMMISSION  UAUNCHES  NEW 
UAKE  ERIE  PATROU  CRAFT 


To  improve  its  watercraft  safety  and  law  enforcement 
patrol  capability  on  Lake  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission recently  purchased  a modem  32-foot  Marinette 
“Express”  cruiser  powered  by  twin  225  horsepower  Chry- 
sler engines.  The  all-aluminum  craft  is  equipped  with  com- 
plete communications  equipment,  including  a radio  direc- 
tion finder,  and  also  has  aboard  an  artificial  resuscitator, 
first  aid  equipment,  and  other  items  essential  to  safe  and 
efficient  patrol  work.  The  patrol  vessel  will  be  operated 
by  the  Commission’s  Lake  Erie  Watercraft  Safety  Officer 
Norman  Ely,  assisted  by  part-time  security  officers. 

In  announcing  assignment  of  the  new  patrol  craft  to  Lake 
Erie,  Capt.  Charles  E.  Leising,  Director  of  the  Commis- 
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sion’s  Bureau  of  Waterways,  said,  “The  new  cruiser,  the 
largest  vessel  in  our  fleet  of  patrol  boats,  will  be  used 
primarily  for  law  enforcement  patrol  in  connection  with 
Lake  Erie’s  sport  and  commercial  fishery.  The  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  will  continue  its  assigned  missions  for  search  and 
rescue  operations  on  Lake  Erie,  but  if  requested,  we  now 
have  the  capability  to  assist  in  emergencies.”  Commission 
officers  are  often  required  to  carry  out  patrol  missions  rang- 
ing from  the  Ohio  to  the  New  York  state  lines  on  Lake 
Erie— a distance  of  some  38  miles.  He  said  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Commission  now  has  a patrol  craft  with 
sufficient  fuel  Storage  and  power  to  safely  carry  out  such 
missions. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


75,000  YOUNGSTERS  PARTICIPATED 
IN  CENTER  CITY  FISHING  PROGRAM 


More  than  75,000  youngsters  participated  during  the 
summer  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  “Center 
City  Cane  Pole  Fishing  Program.”  The  number  set  a new 
record  for  the  program  which  was  started  in  1968  to 
provide  a simple  but  enjoyable  form  of  outdoor  activity  for 
children  under  the  age  of  16  in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  “Cane  Pole”  program  this  year  was  conducted  at 
seven  sites  and  involved  the  cooperation  of  recreation  de- 
partments or  agencies  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  McKees- 
port, Logan  Township,  and  Allentown.  Lakes  or  ponds 
stocked  by  the  Commission  with  carp,  catfish,  sunfish  and 
other  warmwater  species  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
under-privileged  children  included  Carnegie  Lake  and 
Panther  Hollow  Lake  in  Pittsburgh,  Lake  Amelia  in 
McKeesport,  Lakemont  Dam  in  Blair  County,  Lakewood 
Pond  in  Beaver  County,  Union  Terrace  Pond  in  Lehigh 
County,  and  Torresdale  Pond  in  Philadelphia  County.  In 


1968  the  program  attracted  6,000  youngsters,  with  14,000 
participating  in  1969,  and  58,000  in  1970. 

In  reporting  the  new  record  for  the  unique  program, 
Robert  ].  Bielo,  Executive  Director  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, said  that  in  addition  to  stocking  fish  in  the  “Cane 
Pole”  lakes,  the  Commission  provided  each  young  fisher- 
man with  an  8-foot  bamboo  pole  rigged  with  line,  bobber, 
and  barbless  hook  to  use  while  he  or  she  was  fishing.  The 
Commission  also  provided  bait  and  plastic  bags  for  car- 
rying  the  fish  caught  and  furnished  each  participant  with 
a fishing  hat  and  an  “official”  arm  patch  showing  each 
youngster  was  enrolled  in  the  “Center  City  Fishing  Club.” 

Stephen  B.  Ulsh,  the  Commission’s  conservation-educa- 
tion specialist  and  training  officer,  was  general  supervisor 
for  the  program,  assisted  by  summer  helpers  who  worked 
with  the  youngsters  and  recreation  department  personnel 
at  each  fishing  site. 


NEW  REGULATIONS 

Pennsylvania  pleasure  boaters  and  fishermen  are  being 
reminded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  that  new 
regulations  are  now  in  effect  on  smaller  streams  and  rivers 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Acting  on  recommendations  of  its 
Boating  Advisory  Board,  the  Commission  has  approved 
limiting  motorboats  to  6 horsepower  on  streams  less  than 
200  feet  in  width,  although  some  exceptions  are  permitted. 
Streams,  or  sections  of  streams,  affected  by  the  new  reg- 


ulations will  be  posted  by  Commission  field  officers. 

The  new  regulations  for  these  smaller  waterways  also 
prohibit  the  use  of  air-propeller  boats,  hydroplanes,  jet 
boats,  air-cushion  vehicles  and  all-terrain  vehicles. 

Also  taking  effect,  following  required  publication  in  the 
State’s  legal  bulletin,  are  special  boating  regulations  on 
Swatara  Creek,  Dauphin  County;  Beltzville  Lake,  Carbon 
County;  Foster  Joseph  Sayers  Lake  (Blanchard  Dam), 
Centre  County,  and  Felix  Dam  Pool,  Schuylkill  River, 
Berks  County. 


continued  from  page  7 

NIGHT  PLUGGING 

ly,  color  is  not  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially  at 
night.  The  action  given  the  plug  is  the  key  consideration. 

Another  important  point:  Bass  hooked  in  their  favorite 
spots  present  a problem,  for  invariably  they  will  dive 
into  the  thickest  of  the  weeds  and  other  debris  and  ob- 
structions. A line  of  at  least  12  pounds  test  is  safest  when 
the  angler  may  have  to  pull  a large  bass  out  of  a mass  of 
weeds  and  then  reel  both  bass  and  weeds  into  range  of  the 
landing  net. 

But  don’t  use  a line  heavier  than  necessary.  I once  heard 
of  a fellow  who  had  no  luck  at  all  with  surface  lures.  The 
trouble  was,  he  was  using  a 30-pound  test  casting  line 
with  a small  plug,  and  when  the  line  got  wet  it  pulled  the 
nose  of  his  lure  down  and  destroyed  its  action. 

One  issue  that  always  arises  when  night  fishing  is  dis- 
cussed: What  about  the  moon?  There  is  more  than  one  an- 
swer to  the  question.  Some  anglers  enjoy  moonlight  fish- 
ing and  contend  that  a bright  moon  does  not  necessarily 


mean  poor  fishing.  Others  pass  up  night  fishing  when  the 
moon  shines  overhead. 

A compromise  is  called  for. 

“We  fish  even  when  the  moon  is  full,”  says  Ken  Mosher, 
who  with  his  brother,  Harold,  have  about  100  years  com- 
bined of  night  fishing  for  bass.  “But  the  higher  the  moon 
rides  in  the  sky,  the  less  productive  is  the  fishing.  We  pre- 
fer the  time  of  night  when  the  moon  is  down  toward  the 
horizon.” 

“When  the  moon  is  overhead,  it  is  nearly  as  light  as  in 
daytime,  and  the  bass  are  easily  spooked,  so  it  is  wise  to 
find  spots  along  the  shore  where  trees  cast  dark  shadows, 
the  darker  the  better.  If  the  moon  is  a consideration,  fish- 
ing is  best  during  the  waxing  and  waning  periods.” 

“Even  when  the  moon  is  not  shining,”  comments  Harold 
Mosher,  “the  sky  reflects  enough  light  on  the  water  to  en- 
able the  fisherman  to  cast  around  the  edges  of  a bed  of 
lilies,  to  work  a surface  plug  through  the  channels  of  clear 
water  between  patches  of  vegetation,  or  to  cast  into  shore- 
line pockets  and  over  lake  or  stream  pool  sandbars  or  rock- 
shallows. ” 

To  all  of  which  we  add:  Plug  fishing  at  night  is  exciting 
sport,  no  matter  what  the  phase  of  the  moon! 
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LOCUST  LAKE 
STATE  PARK 

Schuylkill  County,  long  known  for 
its  anthracite  mines  and  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farmlands,  now  has  a new 
claim  to  fame.  It  is  the  home  of  Locust 
Lake  State  Park  and  the  newest  state 
park  camping  area. 

Opened  late  in  the  summer,  the 
211-site,  well-planned  camping  area 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Locust  Lake  Park  is 
unique  in  that  the  entire  development 
is  dedicated  exclusively  to  camping. 
Day  use  facilities  including  picnicking, 
swimming,  boating  and  fishing  are 
available  at  Tuscarora  State  Park,  five 
miles  downstream  along  Locust  Creek. 
These  facilities  were  dedicated  earlier 
in  the  summer. 

Acquired  under  Project  70,  the  new 
1,144-acre  park  is  located  approxi- 
mately seven  miles  north  of  the  county 
seat,  Pottsville,  and  three  miles  south 
of  Mahonoy  City. 

The  camping  area  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  52-acre  Locust  Lake, 
formerly  a private  fishing  lake.  Camp- 
ers will  cross  the  breast  of  the  dam  to 
reach  the  campground.  Sites  are  dis- 
tributed in  eight  looping  sections  off 
the  main  road.  Adding  to  the  out- 
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door  atmosphere,  one  loop  will  be  a 
walk-in  area  where  campers  will  park 
their  cars  in  the  lot  provided  and  tote 
their  gear  in  to  set  up  camp. 

Modern  comfort  stations  and  wash- 
rooms are  centrally  located. 

Anglers  may  try  their  luck  in  Locust 
Lake  for  largemouth  bass,  bullheads, 
suckers,  yellow  perch  or  sunfish,  or 
drop  a line  for  trout  in  Locust  Creek. 
Beginning  this  year  both  Locust  Lake 
and  Tuscarora  Lake  will  be  stocked  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Eventual  plans  for  Locust  Lake 
State  Park  include  a bathing  beach 
for  the  campers.  At  the  present  time, 
swimmers  must  travel  to  Tuscarora 
Park,  five  or  six  miles  downstream. 

Campers  can  purchase  groceries  in 
Brockton,  five  miles  from  the  park. 
Nearest  source  for  white  gas  is  New 
Philadelphia,  seven  miles. 

Tuscarora  State  Park,  six  miles  west 
of  Tamaqua,  covers  1,400  wooded 
acres.  The  100-acre  lake,  with  a three 
and  one-half  mile  shoreline,  provides 
flood  control  protection  as  well  as 
recreation.  Main  feature  is  a 600-foot 
bathing  beach  with  bathhouse  and 
food  concession.  Boat  launching  facil- 
ities are  also  available  and  row-boats 
may  be  rented.  No  motors  are  per- 
mitted. Excellent  picnic  sites  are  pro- 
vided. 


Private  campgrounds  in  Schuylkill 
County  include  Red  Ridge  Lake,  Zion 
Grove,  featuring  swimming  in  a moun- 
tain lake;  Kolony  Mall  Campsites  in 
Echo  Valley  at  Tremont  with  a mod- 
ern swimming  pool;  Rosemont  Lake  at 
Tamaqua  with  extensive  recreational 
facilities,  and  Christmas  Pines  Camp- 
ground at  Auburn. 

Pennsylvania’s  anthracite  coal  boom 
began  in  1790  when  Necho  Allen,  a 
logger,  lit  his  campfire  and  ignited  an 
outcropping  of  coal. 

Today,  summer  and  fall  visitors  to 
Schuylkill  County  may  tour  an  actual 
coalmine,  Pioneer  Tunnel,  at  Ashland. 
The  horizontal  drift  mine  runs  1,300 
feet  into  Mahonoy  Mountain.  Tourists 
ride  an  electric  mine  train  deep  into 
the  tunnel  where  miner  guides  tell 
the  anthracite  story. 

A narrow-gauge  steam  locomotive 
takes  visitors  on  a three-quarter  mile 
trip  around  the  side  of  the  mountain 
to  view  strip  mining  sites  as  well. 
Open  daily  throughout  the  summer 
months,  the  attraction  is  also  open  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  in  May,  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Nature  lovers  will  enjoy  a side  trip 
to  Hawk  Mountain  Bird  Sanctuary, 
especially  in  early  spring  or  late  fall 
when  the  hawks  and  eagles  are  mi- 
grating. The  Sanctuary  is  a 2,000-acre 
refuge  north  of  Hamburg  in  Berks 
County. 

The  Lookout,  1,521-feet  high,  offers 
a 70-mile  panoramic  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  valleys.  Sanctuary 
headquarters  is  in  an  old  stone  build- 
ing, formerly  a tavern,  dating  back  to 
the  18th  century.  Illustrated  lectures 
are  given  on  Saturday  evenings  in  the 
fall. 

The  Sanctuary  has  96  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Open  Adirondack- 
type  shelters  are  available  for  camp- 
ing. Each  shelter  has  12  bunks,  a stone 
fireplace,  spring  water,  tables  and 
toilet  facilities.  These  shelters  may  be 
reserved  in  advance. 

Other  nearby  attractions  include  the 
Roadside  America  miniature  village  on 
U.S.  22  at  Shartlesville;  Blue  Rocks, 
an  unusual  natural  phenomenon  at 
Lenhartsville;  Lakewood  Amusement 
Park  and  Lakewood  Summer  Theatre 
at  Barnesville.  A Bavarian  summer 
festival,  held  annually,  features  crafts 
and  foods. 


SOME  LADY  RENTED  THE  LAST  ONE 

NOW.  . . . !” 


OH.  HERE  SHE  COMES 
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Pennsylvania  Angler  ed- 
itor TOM  EGGLER,  left, 
and  well-known  muskie 
fisherman  ED  CRUM- 
LICH  of  New  Cumber- 
land, right,  hold  pair  of 
nice  muskies  they  caught 
early  last  summer.  Eggler’s 
fish  was  43  inches,  20 
pounds;  Crumlich’s  just 
about  the  same  but  it  was 
the  96th  muskie  Crumlich 
has  caught  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  near  Har- 
risburg. 


.IN£  5VILLIL 


New  Brighton  fisherman 
ERIC  NEVGEBAUER 
caught  43  inch,  22  pound 
musky  from  Pymatuning 
last  June  while  fishing 
near  Harris  Island. 


This  nice  muskie  was 
taken  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River  near  Sun- 
bury.  Fisherman  ROGER 
READER  caught  it.  It 
measured  43  inches  and 
weighed  26  pounds. 


BOB  MONTANA  of  Pittsburgh  caught 
17  Inch,  2 pound,  5 ounce  crappie 
while  fishing  near  Linesville  at  Pyma- 
tuning last  spring. 


This  big  walleye  also  came  from  Pyma- 
tuning. It  measured  28  inches,  weighed 
6 pounds  and  was  caught  on  a minnow 
by  angler  WILLIAM  MADORM  of 
Farrell. 


Angler  ROBERT  EINODSHOFER  of 
Altoona  holds  29  inch,  7 pound  walleye 
he  caught  near  Tyrone.  He  was  using 
a gold  and  brown  rooster  tail  spinner. 
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ISAAC  VILLANUEVA  of  Myerstown 
holds  21  inch,  5 pound  catfish  he 
caught  from  Stracks  Dam  in  Lebanon 
County  last  spring. 


JOHN  MORELAND  of  Conneaut  Lake 
landed  23,  26,  and  27  inch  walleyes  be- 
tween midnight  and  2 a.m.  last  April 
1.  He  was  fishing  at  the  Pymatuning 
Lake  Spillway  with  yellow  jigs. 


RONALD  SHADE  of  Waynesboro  caught  7 
pound  rainbow  while  fishing  the  Waynesboro 
Impounding  Dam  during  September  of  1970. 
Length  and  weight,  not  listed. 


MARK  KELLER  of  Williamsport,  left,  holds  21  inch,  3 pound  catfish  he  caught 
at  Susquehanna  State  Park  a couple  of  years  ago.  It  hit  a nightcrawler.  Four  year- 
old  MICHAEL  TIDABOCK  (center)  of  Emmaus  caught  16  inch  rainbow  trout 
from  the  Little  Lehigh  River  last  June.  HANK  REGAN,  of  Basking  Ridge,  N.J., 
right,  holds  three  palominos  from  15  to  18  inches  he  caught  in  Bradford  County 
on  Schrader  Creek.  All  were  caught  within  a half  hour  period,  but  from  different 
locations. 


DAVID  SMITH  of  Ickesburg  (left)  holds  17 
inch  rainbow  he  caught  on  a silver  eel  lure 
from  Big  Buffalo  Creek  last  April  while 
ANTHONY  DEMAIO  of  Ellwood  City  holds 
38  inch,  12  pound  northern  he  caught  while 
fishing  with  a daredevil  at  the  Shenango  Res- 
ervoir last  September. 


Fisherman  PAUL  RODA  of  Meadville 
landed  15  inch  crappie  while  ice  fish- 
ing last  winter  at  Conneaut  Lake.  He 
was  using  grub  worms. 


The  opening  day  of  buck  season  last  year  proved 
fruitful  for  Allentown  sportsman  JACK  PYLE. 
He  not  only  bagged  a nice  four  point  buck  but 
later  the  same  day  he  caught  several  big  wall- 
eyes. The  largest  walleye  was  29  inches  and 
weighed  10  pounds — all  came  from  the  Delaware 
River. 


JIM  ROSS,  Dubois  area  outdoor  writ- 
er, took  23  inch  brown  trout  while  fish- 
ing Spruce  Creek.  And  not  only  did  he 
catch  it,  but  the  same  day  he  also  land- 
ed two  more  over  20  inches — all  on  an 
artificial  grasshopper. 
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JIM  VALENTINE,  son  of  the  Commission’s 
Huntingdon  County  waterways  patrolman,  scored 
with  another  nice  catch  last  January  when  he 
landed  a 36  inch,  12  pound  muskie  from  the 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River.  An- 
other Juniata  River  muskie  was  caught  by  RAY- 
MOND THOMPSON  of  Huntingdon — it  mea- 
sured 40  inches  and  weighed  16  pounds.  He 
caught  it  near  the  Point  Access  Area. 


Carbondale  angler  RAYMOND  COUNTERMAN,  left,  caught 
these  two  large  yellow  perch  while  fishing  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
last  winter,  while  WENDY  FUEHRER  of  Hawley  (right)  proud- 
ly displays  a nice  trout — her  first — she  caught  at  Fairview  Lake. 


KENNY  BALACH  of  Pittsburgh,  left,  holds  16  inch  rainbow  he 
caught  last  winter  in  Pittsburgh  while  STEPHEN  HUWAGNER 
of  Philadelphia  (right)  holds  28  inch,  5 pound  northern  he 
caught  from  Perkiomen  Creek. 


Six  year  old  ROBERT  RIKER  of  Pen 
Argyl  holds  29  inch,  14  pound  carp  he 
caught  from  the  Delaware  River  last 
spring.  It  hit  a nightcrawler. 


VIC  KOPNITSKY  JR.  of  Erie  landed  37  inch, 
16  pound  musky  while  fishing  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Forest  County  near  Tionesta. 


JACK  KERSHITSKY  and  JOE  BORA, 
both  of  Shennandoah  hold  big  suckers 
they  caught  last  spring  while  fishing 
near  Ledgedale. 


A.  E.  RAMEY  of  Linesville,  left,  holds  32  inch,  10  pound  wall- 
eye he  caught  from  Pymatuning  Lake  a little  over  a year  age 
while  D.  A.  DeFISIO  of  Edinboro,  right,  holds  26  inch,  6 pound 
walleye  he  caught  at  Edinboro  Lake. 


JOE  MITTER  of  Crossfork,  left,  holds  20  inch,  3 pound  brown 
trout  he  caught  in  April  of  1970.  It  hit  a streamer.  Location 
where  caught,  not  listed.  MRS.  BROOKE  MAGER.  right,  of 
Northumberland  holds  nice  palomino  she  caught  at  Half  Way 
Dam  in  Union  County.  It  hit  a worm. 


NOVEMBER- 1971 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS-by  Bill  Porter 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


PART  I 

DIET 

Diet,  in  a single  word,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  factor  in  developing 
normal  growth  and  maintaining  a 
healthy  trout  population  in  the  nurs- 
ery. The  construction  of  the  raceway, 
the  quality  of  water,  and  protection 
from  predators  are  prime  issues;  but 
without  proper  feeding,  all  previous 
concerns  would  be  wasted  effort. 
Therefore,  in  this  continuing  series  of 
articles,  because  of  its  importance, 
what  to  feed  will  be  dealt  with  in 
three  parts. 

This  is  the  first  of  these  segments. 
Following  is  a discussion  of  the  nor- 
mal diet.  Part  II  will  then  cover  spe- 
cial diets  to  cure  or  prevent  a variety 
of  fish  diseases  and  physical  problems 
and  Part  III  will  mention  a variety  of 
odd-ball  diets  that  have  been  tried 
without  too  much  success  as  examples 
of  What-Not-To-Do  to  emphasize  the 
recommended  dietary  plans  in  the  first 
two  parts.  A fourth  article,  appearing 
later,  will  concern  feeding  techniques 
and  storage  practices. 

Since  growth  and  survival  of  the 
trout  are  the  important  issues  in  select- 
ing a feed,  the  conventional  diet  should 
be  considered  first.  Historically,  young 
trout  were  fed  a wet  diet,  usually  of 
finely  ground  liver.  As  they  matured, 
the  diet  was  augmented  by  ground 
marine  fish,  suitable  parts  from  ani- 
mals from  packing  houses,  and  other 


meat  products  that  usually  had  to  be 
thawed  and  ground  to  the  proper  size 
before  feeding. 

Modern  technology  has  changed 
this  feeding  concept  and  the  dry  diet 
is  now  the  acceptable  material.  Dry 
feeds,  or  pellets,  are  more  easily  stored 
and  handled.  And  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, they  can  have  a variety  of 
nutrients  built  into  them  to  suit  the 
trout,  the  conditions  of  the  nursery, 
and  even  prevent  or  cure  a variety 
of  biological  problems.  Also  the  size 
of  the  pellet  can  be  easily  controlled 
by  the  manufacturer  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  rate  of  the  fry  into  adults. 

A typical  pellet  for  a standard  diet 
would  contain  the  following  ingredi- 
ents: Dehulled  soybean  meal,  fish 

solubles,  wheat  midds,  gluten  meal, 
corn  distillers  solubles,  fish  meal,  cere- 
al feed,  Brewers  yeast,  fish  oil,  dried 
whey,  alfalfa  meal,  meat,  bone  meal, 
animal  liver,  and  glandular  meal.  In 
addition  most  pellets  contain  small 
amounts  of  salt,  potassium  iodide,  co- 
balt carbonate,  manganese  oxide,  fer- 
rous corbonate,  methionine,  choline 
chloride,  and  a variety  of  vitamins, 
acids  and  other  mineral  supplements. 

The  ingredients  may  or  may  not 
mean  much  to  the  casual  reader,  but 
the  important  point  and  advantage  of 
the  pellet  is  that  whatever  is  needed 
for  a given  trout  population,  a pellet 
can  be  made  to  match  the  need.  An- 
other advantage  of  the  pellet  lies  in 
the  fact  that  as  trout  grow  their  needs 
vary  and  so  again  the  amount  of  a 


particular  ingredient  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  feed  and  the  trout 
doing  the  eating. 

A second  major  diet  pattern— per- 
haps second  only  because  of  supply 
problems— would  be  the  wet  diet  with 
venison  as  the  number  one  item,  both 
the  liver  and  the  meat.  This  natural 
food  is  an  excellent  trout  feed  by  itself 
when  quantities  are  sufficient  and  a 
fine  mixer  to  blend  with  the  dry  pellets 
when  amounts  are  limited.  In  fact  the 
Fish  Commission  suggests  a supple- 
ment of  venison  rather  than  100% 
pellets  if  at  all  possible. 

The  liver  may  be  ground  to  match 
the  size  of  fish  being  fed,  but  the  meat 
requires  some  careful  preparation  to 
the  extent  that  all  gristle  and  fatty 
tissues  are  removed,  leaving  only  the 
red  meat,  grinding  to  size  before  feed- 
ing. Beef  liver  is  also  a fine  wet  food; 
however,  other  animal  organs  and  flesh 
should  not  be  fed  without  some  advice 
from  Bob  Brown,  Cooperative  Nursery 
Coordinator,  or  one  of  his  staff. 

As  suggested  above,  supply  is  a 
problem.  Cooperative  nurseries  in 
prime  deer  country  have  little  trouble. 
The  Marienville  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
Forest  Country,  has  literally  fed  tons 
of  deer  to  its  trout  since  starting  its 
nursery  in  1965.  The  Morris  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  Tioga  County,  advertises 
for  venison  and  livers  during  the 
hunting  season  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  Kane  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
holds  a “Big  Liver  Contest”  and 
awards  a handsome  trophy  to  the  hunt- 
er who  turns  in  the  largest  liver  for 
the  nursery  project.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  source  of  venison, 
both  in  and  out  of  season,  is  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
Game  protectors  are  obligated  to 
remove  road  kills  when  reported  and 
these  dead  deer  can  become  a prime 
source  of  cooperative  nursery  venison. 

A note  of  caution  should  be  men- 
tioned in  feeding  wet  diets  and  that  is 
that  the  condition  of  the  meat  and 
liver  should  be  of  such  quality  that  it 
could  be  fed  to  humans.  Anything 
other  than  this  quality  will  not  serve 
the  trout  either.  And  on  this  note  let’s 
pick  up  Part  II  in  December. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  S.  L.,  CONNEAUT  LAKE: 

“Where  can  I obtain  plans  for  an  iceboat  known  as  the 
DN  Class?” 

— This  popular  boat,  designed  for  the  home  builder,  has 
as  its  class  sponsor  the  Detroit  News,  a large  daily  paper 
in  Detroit,  Michigan.  If  you  write  the  paper,  they  will  give 
you  information  on  ordering  plans. 

FROM  T.  R.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“My  new  fiberglass  runabout  has  a defective  hull,  with 
several  places  where  the  layers  have  separated.  The  dealer 
claims  the  factory  is  responsible,  but  they  do  not  answer 
my  letters.  What  can  I do?” 

— If  the  defect  is  one  resulting  from  faulty  manufacture, 
then  the  boat  builder  is  responsible.  The  firm  you  mention 
is  a new  one,  and  I would  suggest  having  your  attorney 
write  to  them  by  registered  mail.  If  this  brings  no  response, 
you  will  probably  have  to  sue.  If  the  company  is  solvent, 
your  chances  of  collecting  are  excellent. 

FROM  G.  E.  M.,  MASONTOWN: 

“My  outboard  motor  and  the  propeller  show  considerable 
pitting  when  left  in  the  water  for  a time.  What  can  I do 
to  prevent  this?” 

— The  trouble  is  caused  by  the  mine  acid  in  the  Mononga- 
hela  River,  which  is  dissolving  the  aluminum  of  the  prop 
and  lower  unit.  If  you  intend  to  leave  the  boat  in  during 
the  season,  get  a spray  can  of  vinyl  antifouling  paint,  or 
one  of  the  spray  paints  made  for  outboard  motors,  and 
keej)  all  submerged  metal  well  covered.  Do  not  use  a copper 
or  tin  based  bottom  paint  on  the  aluminum,  as  this  will 
attack  the  metal  by  galvanic  corrosion. 

zssssssz 

FROM  C.  D.  W.,  McKEESPORT: 

“Our  club  is  planning  to  build  a small  sternwheel  boat 
as  a winter  project.  The  hull  length  will  be  about  25  feet, 
with  about  an  eight-foot  beam.  Can  you  give  us  some 
guidelines  for  the  engine  and  wheel  that  will  be  required?” 

— For  the  hull  size  you  plan,  any  small  engine  of  about 
50  horsepower  would  be  sufficient.  For  reasons  of  safety,  I 
would  recommend  a marine  engine  with  water-cooled  mani- 
fold, perhaps  one  of  the  units  based  on  the  four-cylinder 
Ford  B block.  A chain  drive  would  be  most  practical,  and 
the  sprockets  should  be  sized  for  a wheel  speed  of  about  25 
revolutions  per  minute  at  top  speed.  A reasonable  wheel  for 
this  boat  might  be  four  feet  in  diameter  by  about  five  feet 
wide,  with  bucket  planks  of  2 x 6 lumber.  Plan  your  power 
train  to  get  the  25  rpm.  wheel  speed  at  about  two-thirds 
of  top  engine  rpm.,  and  you  will  have  ample  range  for 
experiment. 


FROM  R.  A.  A.,  CUMBERLAND,  A/D.: 

“I  would  like  to  add  some  sort  of  extra  flotation  to  my 
canoe,  and  have  heard  of  plastic  planks  that  can  be  fas- 
tened to  the  sides  to  increase  the  stability  as  well.  Where 
can  I get  information  on  these  accessories?” 

— The  Sportspal  Co.,  Emlenton,  Pa.,  manufactures  a line 
of  fiberglass  canoes  with  styrofoam  pads  running  along  each 
side.  They  can  tell  you  where  these  may  be  obtained,  if 
they  do  not  supply  them. 

FROM  J.  T.,  AKRON,  OHIO: 

“How  far  is  it  possible  to  boat  up  the  Allegheny  River 
from  Pittsburgh,  and  how  long  does  the  trip  take?” 

— The  distance  from  the  Point  in  Pittsburgh  to  the  head 
of  navigation  above  East  Brady  is  72  river  miles.  Allowing 
a half-hour  for  transiting  each  of  the  eight  locks,  and  a 
reasonable  speed,  the  trip  will  take  about  eight  hours. 

tsesesez 

FROM  J.  L.  L.,  READING: 

“What  are  the  principal  causes  of  boating  accidents,  and 
what  type  of  boating  activity  is  the  most  dangerous?” 

— According  to  Coast  Guard  Pamphlet  CG-357,  “Boating 
Statistics,  1970,”  there  were  4,762  boats  involved  in  reported 
accidents  during  1970.  The  principal  causes  are  listed  as 
follows: 


Fault  of  operator 

2,456 

Fault  of  other  person 

923 

Unknown 

428 

Hazardous  waters 

(Including  submerged  objects) 

313 

Weather  conditions 

133 

Wake  of  passing  vessel 

116 

Miscellaneous 

97 

Water  skiing 

58 

Excessive  drinking 

57 

Fault  of  machinery 

46 

Slippery  deck 

41 

Insecure  mooring 

36 

Fault  of  equipment 

32 

Fault  of  hull 

12 

Statistically,  you  are  most  likely  to  have  an  accident 
when  cruising  in  a fiberglass  boat  16  to  26  feet  in  length, 
propelled  by  an  outboard  engine  of  more  than  75  horse- 
power, being  operated  by  a person  from  26  to  50  sears  of 
age,  with  over  500  hours  of  experience. 

Of  the  1,418  fatalities  resulting  from  the  1970  accidents. 
834  were  the  result  of  operator  fault.  Most  ot  these  occurred 
in  aluminum  boats  under  16  feet  in  length,  with  an  engine 
of  10  horsepower  or  less. 


/Listed  below  are  the  Pennsylvania  counties  for  which  fishing 
and  boating  maps  are  now  available— they  show  HOT- 
SPOTS, ACCESS  AREAS,  TROUT  WATERS,  WARM  WA- 
TER AREAS,  and  INFORMATION  CENTERS  as  well  as 
most  major  highways  (secondary  roads  not  shown).  They’re 
handy  for  the  traveling  fisherman— order  yours  today! 
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VIEWPOINT 


by  ROBERT  J.  BIELO 
Executive  Director 


“Our”  Magazine 

They  say  all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end  and  as  we  close  out  1971, 
ANGLER  Editor  Tom  Eggler  leaves  us  to  take  over  the  Gaines  Company.  Tom  is 
the  new  owner  of  this  Pennsylvania  based  tackle  manufacturing  firm  and  we 
certainly  wish  him  well.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  following  the  ANGLER 
need  not  be  told  what  a tremendous  job  Tom  has  done  as  our  editor. 

Replacing  Tom  will  be  tough  not  only  because  of  the  excellent  publication  he 
has  turned  out  each  month,  but  because  to  most  ANGLER  subscribers  Eve 
talked  to,  the  magazine  has  become  a personal  thing. 

Actually  we  hope  to  keep  it  that  way  and  to  do  so  the  Commission  has  selected 
one  of  its  own  staff  members,  Jim  Yoder,  to  take  over  as  Acting  Editor.  Jim 
started  his  career  with  the  Commission  in  1959  as  a Waterways  Patrolman  in 
Luzerne  County.  Four  years  ago  he  moved  to  the  Harrisburg  office  as  our  photog- 
rapher and  prior  to  his  new  assignment,  served  as  an  Information  Specialist, 
which  in  Fish  Commission  jargon  really  means  he  did  a bit  of  everything. 

In  essence,  Jim  knows  Pennsylvania.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  our  programs, 
he  knows  fishing  and  has  had  a lot  of  experience  with  boating.  We  expect  Jim 
to  keep  the  ANGLER  going  and  growing. 

While  talking  of  the  ANGLER,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  this  maga- 
zine serves  as  the  only  official  State  publication  dealing  with  fishing  and  boating. 
We  are  not  in  competition  with  the  national  sports,  outdoors  and  boating  maga- 
zines. We  take  no  advertising  and  we  make  no  profit. 

Our  basic  intent  with  the  ANGLER  is  to  bring  to  our  readers  fishing  and  boat- 
ing educational  material  and  factual  reports  of  Fish  Commission  programs.  We 
often  carry  descriptive  narratives  of  “how  to”  projects  we  believe  will  be  of 
value  and  interest.  Popularized  tales  that  describe  fishing  experiences,  boating 
pleasures  and  camping  and  other  outdoors  adventures  in  Pennsylvania  are  reg- 
ularly included,  along  with  editorials,  viewpoints  and  field  notes. 

The  ANGLER  is  “Our”  magazine,  but  it’s  also  your  magazine.  To  help  us  and 
new  editor  Jim  Yoder  include  the  kind  of  material  you  want  in  future  ANGLERS, 
let’s  hear  your  suggestions. 

And  as  another  year  draws  to  a close  all  of  us  in  the  Fish  Commission  send 
along  our  Rest  Wishes  for  a Merry  Christmas! 
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FEW  SMILES 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Perms 
Creek  fly  fishing  area?  Our  trout  stock- 
ing program  may  be  all  right  for  it 
gives  many  April  and  May  trouters  the 
pleasure  they  want,  but  the  price 
seems  unfair  to  the  fly  fisherman.  One 
must  wonder  why  streams  with  limited 
keeping  qualities  are  stocked  and  then 
the  Penns’  fly  area  omitted.  It  certain- 
ly doesn’t  put  many  smiles  on  the 
faces  of  the  fur  and  feather  casters. 

Robert  Hartman,  Bloomsburg 

INFORMATION  NEEDED 

A map  of  Westmoreland  County 
shows  three  sizeable  reservoirs— the 
Loyalhanna,  the  Conemaugh,  and  the 
Beaver  Run,  yet  very  little  is  said  or 
heard  about  fishing  on  these  waters. 
How  come?  Can  anyone  tell  me  the 
history  of  these  reservoirs? 

Michael  A.  Cerce,  Greensburg 

GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP? 

Is  “Fly  fishing  for  Fun,”  what  it’s 
supposed  to  be  or  is  it  a waste  of  nice 
trout? 

Since  one  fish  of  at  least  20  inches 
is  all  you  can  keep  from  the  fly  fishing 
area  at  Boiling  Springs,  all  others 
that  are  hooked  must  be  thrown  back. 
Result  many  nice  fish  floating  dead 
below  the  fly  area.  Is  this  good  sports- 
manship? 

Robert  L.  Morrison, 
Boiling  Springs 


“OPERATOR,  COULD  YOU  TRACE 
THIS  CALL  AND  TELL  ME  WHERE 
I AM?” 


MAILBOX  FRESH 

I have  enjoyed  your  fine  magazine 
in  the  past  from  “passed-on  copies  so 
I recently  subscribed  and  I would 
now  like  to  say  it’s  nicer  to  read  them 
fresh  from  the  mailbox.  Being  a mus- 
ky fisherman,  I would  like  to  pass  on 
the  success  my  brother-in-law  and  I 
had  this  past  summer  at  Conneaut 
Lake.  We  caught  five  muskies  be- 
tween 33  and  50  inches.  As  well  as 
several  undersized  muskies  between 
16  and  26  inches. 

Henry  A.  Weinzierl,  Bridgeville 

FINE  READING 

I have  finally  come  to  the  end  of 
my  first  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Angler  and  by  reading  your  Leaky 
Boots  section  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
last  I have  the  right  to  sound  off.  And 
I have  been  waiting  for  a long  time 
to  get  this  off  my  chest. 

I don’t  catch  fish  anymore!  When 
I was  a young  boy  and  I used  to  fish 
every  chance  I had.  That  was  quite 
often  and  for  every  10  to  20  hours  of 
fishing,  I used  to  catch  some  thing. 
However  since  then  I have  had  time 
to  fish  at  least  10  hours  per  year  (in 
small  doses)  and  this  year  I have 
missed  three  bass  and  had  a beauty 
of  a trout  on  my  line  opening  day 
which  I lost  (can’t  understand  why 
the  fish  are  smarter  when  I fish  less). 

As  for  the  fish  vs.  boating  feud  I 
don’t  care  if  you  add  a section  on 
silver  mining  in  Tazmania  so  long  as 
you  don’t  take  any  of  my  fishing 
stories  away. 

Enclosed  please  find  my  renewal 
for  three  years  instead  of  one,  as  I 
did  last  time. 

And  thanks  for  many  evenings  of 
fine  reading! 

Tim  McCay,  Oakdale 

LIKES  OCTOBER  COVER 

Artist  Edward  Schaefer  created  a 
winner  for  the  October  issue  cover. 
Any  chance  of  getting  a print  “suit- 
able for  framing”  as  they  say? 

I wonder  how  Schaefer  would  cap- 
ture the  old  man’s  reaction  after  the 
trout  takes  the  fly  and  heads  for  cover. 

George  Rudd,  Monroeville 

Although  frequently  readers  like 
Mr.  Rudd  request  prints  of  our  covers 
suitable  for  framing,  we  have  no  way 
of  making  them  available  at  the  pres- 
ent. 


RAYSTOWN  DAM 

I found  your  article  in  the  April 
edition  about  the  Raystown  Dam  very 
good  and  true,  but  I think  you  should 
inform  your  readers  that  the  Rays- 
town Dam  has  been  drained  to  river 
high.  You  should  also  inform  the 
readers  the  reason  for  this  is  building 
of  a new  dam  about  three  times  as 
big  as  the  present  one. 

We  have  a cottage  there  and  we’re 
being  forced  to  leave.  I’d  like  to  know 
why  we  have  to  have  a new  dam. 
What  is  the  need  for  it? 

William  Trevorrow,  Johnstown 

KINZUA  QUESTIONS 

I have  been  a resident  Pennsyl- 
vania fisherman  all  of  my  life  and  I 
have  fished  many  streams  and  lakes 
in  our  state  and  hope  to  continue  do- 
ing so  for  many  years  to  come. 

Four  years  ago  I was  at  Kinzua 
Dam.  I decided  to  wet  a line  and  to 
my  surprise  I hooked  into  a three 
pound  rainbow  trout.  Since  then  I 
have  fished  there  often.  I have  had 
good  days  and  bad  days,  but  I never 
dreamed  that  there  would  be  trout,  es- 
pecially of  enormous  size  below  Kin- 
zua Dam. 

I fell  in  love  with  this  area  and 
spend  many  weekends  there.  I keep 
going  back,  and  I even  purchased  a 
camp  a short  distance  from  Warren. 

So  I would  like  to  know  if  these 
trout  are  lured  out  of  streams  far 
down  the  river  by  the  roar  of  water 
from  the  dam  and  the  great  amount 
of  feed  that  comes  out  of  the  dam? 

Next  can  they  and  do  they  spawn 
in  this  area?  I have  seen  10  pound 
trout  taken  but  I have  seen  many 
small  ones  taken  too. 

Why  is  this  area  not  open  for  year 
round  fishing  for  trout,  as  there  seems 
to  be  so  many  there  and  it  would  be 
much  more  sporting  than  the  put  and 
take  as  so  many  small  lakes  seem  to 
have.  There  is  winter  fishing  below 
the  Youghiogheny  River. 

We  have  the  finest  waterways  pa- 
trolmen in  the  county  and  I think 
they  do  a great  job  but  why  can’t  we 
get  them  some  help  in  an  area  such  as 
Kinzua.  I mean  one  or  two  deputies, 
guards  or  some  help  so  they  can  keep 
people  from  littering.  This  situation 
needs  attention  badly.  In  the  cracks 
and  crevices  between  the  rocks  at  the 
dam  there  are  cans,  bottles,  papers. 
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and  garbage.  Even  while  wading  I 
have  stepped  on  cans  and  bottles.  To 
me  this  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  and  it  makes  me  sick  to  see  it 
cluttered  and  defaced. 

This  may  seem  selfish  but  I know 
many  other  sportsmen  who  feel  the 
same.  Why  can’t  signs  be  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  road  telling  sight- 
seers to  go  to  the  Power  Plant  side. 
This  would  save  a lot  of  confusion 
both  on  the  narrow  road  and  at  the 
dam.  Kids  do  like  to  throw  rocks  and 
bottles  into  the  water  and  I have  also 
seen  people  swimming  here.  What’s 
more  disgusting  to  a fisherman  than 
people  tossing  rocks  and  swimming  in 
the  area  he  is  trying  to  fish?  I think 
one  can  be  amazed  at  the  dam  and 
see  far  more  beauty  from  the  Power 
Plant  side. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  I look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Larry  C.  Graham,  Freedom 

Readers  interested  in  Kinzua  should 
read  Don  Neal’s  article  “Tailrace  Tro- 
phies” which  appeared  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  the  Angler. 

“OLD  MOSSBACK” 

Recently,  while  my  husband  I were 
viewing  the  wild  life  and  fish  exhibit, 
at  the  Crawford  County  Fair,  one  of 
our  waterways  patrolman  introduced 
your  magazine  to  us.  My  husband 
picked  up  one  of  your  back  copies 
(November,  1970)  and  was  paging 
through  it  when  we  noticed  the  ar- 
ticle on  “Old  Mossback  and  The  Le- 
Boeuf  Creeper.”  Since  we  lived  in 
Waterford  for  five  years  and  LeBoeuf 
is  our  number  one  “hot  spot”  and  we 
had  heard  many  times  about  THIS 
Musky  in  the  lake,  this  article  really 
hit  home. 

Giving  up  the  smaller  fishing  and 
going  out  only  for  the  big  ones,  we 
decided  to  go  only  for  Northerns  and 
Musky.  Although  we  have  landed 
some  real  nice  northerns  (delicious 
smoked),  we  haven’t  landed  a musky 
yet. 

We  just  bought  a boat  and  your 
articles  are  proving  to  be  very  helpful. 
I have  also  started  making  my  own 
lures  (my  first  is  hung  on  the  bottom 
of  LeBoeuf  and  I hope  to  have  some 
luck  on  them.  I always  said  when  the 
weather  was  cold,  wet,  foggy  and 
miserable  it  was  “Good  for  fish  but 
lousy  for  humans.  So  I was  happy  to 


read  in  the  Angler  that  I’m  not  the 
only  one  who  thinks  that. 

All  in  all,  we  have  enjoyed  your 
magazine  from  cover  to  cover,  so  I’m 
enclosing  a check  for  a three-year 
subscription. 

Going  fishing  again  tonight  and 
maybe— someday— I’ll  land  a Musky— 
maybe  it’ll  even  be  “Old  Mossback!” 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Haibach,  Erie 

TU  MEMBERS  ENJOY 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISHING 

The  National  Capital  Chapter  of 
Trout  Unlimited  wishes  to  commend 
the  Commission  on  the  fine  manage- 
ment displayed  in  offering  quality  ang- 
ling on  trout  streams  within  your  juris- 
diction. In  particular,  we  have  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  excellent  trouting 
just  a short  drive  from  Washington  in 
the  limestone  waters  of  south  central 
Pennsylvania.  Every  weekend  and  as 
often  as  possible  during  the  week- 
many  of  our  members  head  for  the 
Yellow  Breeches,  Falling  Spring,  and 
Big  Spring.  We  have  held  weekend 
Chapter  outings  in  the  area  and  many 
individual  members  consider  the 
Cumberland  Valley  almost  a second 
residence. 

Most  of  our  Pennsylvania  fishing 
members  spend  ninety  percent  of 
their  time  on  the  Fish-For-Fun 
stretches  of  the  Yellow  Breeches  and 
Falling  Spring  and  have  found  these 
areas  offer  some  of  the  finest  trout 
angling  in  the  nation.  The  Commis- 
sion’s effort  to  make  these  sections 
available  is  deeply  appreciated  by 
those  of  us  in  the  Washington  area. 
All  of  us  have  observed  and  compared 
the  number  of  anglers  on  the  FFF 
and  the  open  sections.  These  numbers 
attest  to  the  popularity  and  success  of 
your  work.  It  is  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  use  and  excellent  angling 
that  these  FFF  sections  offer,  you 
may  count  on  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port in  expanding  both  the  length  and 
frequency  of  FFF  areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Otis  P.  Gray,  Ph.D,  President 

Trout  Unlimited,  Alexandria,  Va. 

“FIRST  CLASS ” 

Congratulations  on  your  splendid 
August  issue  of  the  Angler  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  splendid  articles  by 
Jim  Hayes  on  Lake  Arthur,  S.  R.  Slay- 
maker  II  on  Fly  Fishing  and  Tom 


Fegely  on  the  Snagproof  Frog.  I read 
Outdoor  Life,  Sports  Afield  and  Field 
& Stream  every  month  and  I have 
never  read  any  better  or  more  lucid 
articles  than  the  three  in  your  issue. 
They  were  first  class  professional  jobs. 

I have  been  a surface  lure  fisher- 
man for  over  forty  years— fly  rod  pop- 
pers first  and  spin  cast  second— in 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina  and 
Florida  for  “Mr.  Bigmouth.” 

A.  M.  Carey,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh 

SAME  OLD  HOLES 

Although  trout  stocking  is  long 
gone  once  again  in  one  particular 
stream  in  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming 
counties  trout  were  stocked  in  the 
same  old  holes,  both  before  season 
and  “in-season.” 

Sometimes  I feel  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  stocking  of  trout  never 
held  a fly-rod  (or  other)  in  their 
hands.  They  appear  to  either  know 
nothing  about  good  holding  water  or 
if  they  do,  they  couldn’t  care  less. 

Last  June  16  I fished  the  section 
that  runs  along  the  creek  road  up  to 
the  road’s  junction  with  Route  6.  It 
was  my  eighth  trip— the  last  five  with- 
out a hit— using  wets  and  dries, 
streamers  and  spinners.  The  reason? 
No  trout  in  the  section  of  course. 

It  is  realized  that  in  March  (still 
winter)  that  to  safely  stock  trout,  it 
is  better  to  stock  a deep  hole  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  But  in  the  “In  Season” 
must  the  trout  be  stocked  in  the  same 
old  holes?  Every  year  it  is  the  young- 
sters, mostly  below  16  years  (no  li- 
cense), who  corral  all  the  trout.  And 
then  they  scoot  home  and  come  back 
for  a second  helping.  Many  of  us 
would  rather  catch  one  trout  on  flies 
or  lures  than  eight  on  worms  dunked 
in  a hole.  So  why  not  give  us  fly  fish- 
continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

LEAKY  BOOTS 

ermen  a sportsman’s  chance  and  at 
least  in  the  “In-Season”  stocking  stock 
trout  in  the  stretches  that  make  for 
good  fly-fishing? 

During  these  long  winter  months, 
don’t  we  all  dream  of  drifting  a 
“March  Brown”  or  “April  Gray”  wet 
fly  in  our  favorite  stretch? 

I’m  crowding  70  and  it’s  more  than 
frustrating  to  come  home  after  slip- 
ping and  sliding,  holding  on  to  bushes 
and  getting  a wet  backside  with  no 
trout  or  not  even  a hit! 

We  lost  one  of  the  best  sections  of 
this  stream  because  of  a new  park 
and  dam  and  the  trout  went  to  other 
streams.  All  we  got  were  small  trout 
(814”)  and  quantities  cut  way  down. 

The  only  thing  left  I guess,  is  to 
join  the  herd— buy  a can  of  corn  and 
fish  Oxbow  or  Chapman  Lakes. 

I recently  read  that  the  state  of 
Iowa  has  made  the  limit  for  trout 
(caught  by  youngsters  under  16)  to 
be  only  three  trout.  Why  not  make 
the  same  rule  in  Pennsylvania  and 
then  enforce  it? 

L.  W.  Pratt,  Scranton 

EXCITING  EXPERIENCES 

Enclosed  find  a three-year  renewal 
of  my  subscription  to  the  greatest 
fishing  magazine  of  all  time,  The 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  My  favorite  arti- 
cles in  this  book  are  the  Fish  Tales 
and  Notes  From  The  Stream,  but  I 
also  enjoy  the  fly-tying  feature. 

I am  only  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  have  been  fishing  for  five  years 
and  have  had  a lot  of  exciting  ex- 
periences so  I really  enjoy  your  maga- 
zine and  wish  you  and  your  magazine 
good  luck  in  the  future. 

Curt  Kostelnik,  Pittsburgh 


FREE  “GUIDE’? 

As  a subscriber  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  I am  well  pleased.  I enjoy  it 
very  much.  Is  the  Fisherman’s  Guide 
available  free  and,  if  not,  how  much 
does  it  cost  and  how  often  does  this 
printing  change? 

Jack  Busher,  Port  Vue 

The  Fisherman’s  guide  booklet  is 
available  free  to  anyone  who  requests 
it  by  writing  “Fisherman’s  Guide,” 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  It  is  us- 
ually updated  every  couple  of  years. 

A WOMAN’S  COMMENTS 

As  a woman  I’d  like  to  comment 
on  the  fisherman’s  protest  in  “Leaky 
Boots”  of  the  boating  articles.  Why 
can’t  we  have  different  likes  in  our 
sports  and  still  love  and  share  with 
each  other?  There  are  so  few  places 
for  the  boaters  to  go  and  so  many  for 
the  fisherman  where  more  than  a 6 
h.p.  motor  isn’t  allowed. 

We  boat  mostly  at  Yough  Dam  and 
love  it  there,  although  at  times  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  boaters  are  being 
crowded  out  at  the  breast  due  to 
swimmers  sun  bathing  in  the  launch- 
ing area. 

We  subscribed  to  a more  costly 
boating  magazine,  but  it  never  had 
the  helps  and  facts  for  the  smaller 
boater  that  your  magazine  has. 

Thank  you! 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Raymond  D.  Thomas, 

Boswell 

MORALE  HELPER 

I have  been  reading  your  magazine 
for  about  five  months  now,  and  I 
must  say  that  I enjoy  it  very  much. 
Your  magazine  has  told  me  a lot  about 
fishing  that  I never  knew  before  and 
when  I can  swing  a three  day  pass  I 
am  going  to  head  to  the  Red  Sea  and 


try  out  some  of  the  things  I’ve 
learned.  And  if  I keep  getting  infor- 
mation out  of  them  like  I have  so  far 
then  I should  be  a pretty  good  fisher- 
man by  the  time  I get  home! 

You  might  also  like  to  know  that 
your  magazine  has  helped  the  morale 
of  myself  and  seven  other  men  in  my 
company.  And  just  because  we  see 
the  names  of  the  cities  where  we 
grew  up  and  lived.  It’s  a feeling  that’s 
unexplainable. 

Sp/4  James  Fitzgerald,  Korea 

VIOLATIONS 

I have  two  sons  who  take  great 
pleasure  in  fishing  and  I have  tried 
to  teach  them  respect  for  fish  and 
game,  as  well  as  respect  for  the  of- 
ficers enforcing  the  laws  governing 
these  sports  so  when  they  had  the 
unfortunate  experience  of  watching 
an  adult  fishing  for  anything  and 
everything  and  keeping  everything 
that  resembled  a fish  they  were  obvi- 
ously upset.  This  incident  happened 
when  one  of  the  boys  noticed  that  the 
fish  the  man  was  keeping  did  not 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  Pennsylvania  Summary 
of  Regulations  and  Laws. 

The  boys  brought  this  fact  to  the 
man’s  attention  in  an  effort  to  educate 
him.  His  reply  reflected  his  need  for 
an  education,  “You  don’t  know  what 
the  h — you’re  talking  about.  There 
ain’t  no  such  law.” 

I don’t  understand  how  children 
are  expected  to  learn  respect  for  laws 
and  regulations  when  the  people  that 
influence  them  set  such  bad  examples. 

These  persons  should  be  punished 
and  not  be  given  the  privilege  of 
fishing  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  unfortunately  there  are  no  penal- 
ties and  these  persons  continue  to  do 
as  they  please. 

Keep  up  your  good  work  and  I 
hope  you  will  continue  in  your  efforts 
to  keep  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  finest 
states  for  fishing. 

T.  C.  Szerlek,  Levittown 

Anyone  who  sees  someone  violate 
our  fishing  and  boating  regulations 
should  make  an  effort  to  contact  the 
district  waterways  patrolman  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  if  impossible  get  the 
parties  license  number  or  some  other 
useful  information.  Often  if  the  patrol- 
man is  made  aware  of  a violation  he 
can  be  on  hand  when  it  occurs  again. 


“NEVER  MIND  WHAT  YOUR  RUDDER  POSITION  INDICATOR  SAYS,  IT’S 

BACK  THERE!” 
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WINTER  SEASON 
IN  OUR 

NORTHEAST  COUNTIES 

The  winter  season  for  Trout  opens 
again  this  year  at  8:00  A.M.  on  De- 
cember 1 in  all  lakes  or  ponds  10 
acres  or  more.  As  in  the  past  the  creel 
limit  for  trout  during  this  winter  sea- 
son will  be  three.  The  creel  limit  for 
bass,  walleye  and  pickerel  is  also  cut 
back  to  3 of  each.  The  size  limit  for 
pickerel  is  increased  to  16  inches. 
Last  December  first  I took  a journey 
up  along  the  Delaware  River  from 
Easton  to  Port  Jervis  in  hopes  of 
getting  some  pictures  and  story  ma- 
terial on  the  opening  of  this  season. 

It  was  a bright  sunny  day  with  tem- 
peratures in  the  mid  thirties.  A good 
brisk  wind  was  blowing.  In  my  70 
mile  trip  along  the  river  I didn’t  meet 
one  fisherman  that  morning.  Pecks 
Pond,  Greeley  Lake,  Promised  Land 
Lakes  and  Decker  Marsh  also  drew 
a blank.  The  first  sight  of  fishermen 
was  at  Fairview  Lake  in  Pike  County. 
Here  at  this  195  acre  lake  a half  a 
dozen  hardy  souls  were  casting  from 
the  shoreline  at  the  access  area.  Each 
had  a few  rainbows  on  the  stringer. 
One  New  Jersey  Angler  who  had  been 
out  in  his  boat  pulled  in  to  leave  and 
he  had  3 nice  rainbows  all  in  the  15 
inch  size  range.  He  said  that  he  had 
caught  37  fish  that  morning  and  had 
released  all  but  the  3 beauties  on  the 
stringer.  All  were  taken  on  salmon  eggs 
at  depths  between  10  and  15  feet. 

Over  at  big  Wallenpaupak  the  wind 
was  blowing  directly  off  the  lake  and 
it  was  cold.  In  Fern  Cove  four  or 
five  anglers  sat  bundled  up  like  Eski- 
mos. When  you  looked  at  their  string- 
ers you  knew  why  they  were  there. 
Each  of  them  had  one  or  two  brown 
trout,  in  the  18  to  21  inch  class.  Still 
heavy  with  milt  or  roe  they  were 
caught  on  just  about  everything  imag- 
ineable.  Worms,  minnows,  salmon 
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eggs,  jigs,  spinners  and  small  lures 
all  caught  fish. 

Joe  Sipotz  of  Allentown  had  him- 
self a ball  trout  fishing  on  Wallen- 
paupak last  December.  From  the 
opening  day  until  freeze  up  in  mid 
month  he  kept  17  brownies  that  ran 
from  16  to  22  inches.  He  fished  from 
the  shore  and  mostly  in  the  area  of 
our  new  access  ramp  in  Mangan  Cove. 
One  day  the  fish  were  biting  extreme- 
ly well  and  he  decided  to  experiment. 
He  tied  on  a weighted  wooly  worm 
and  four  foot  above  the  fly  he  put  a 
small  bobber.  Whaling  it  out  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  reeled  it  in  slowly, 
with  pauses,  allowing  the  fly  to  rise 
and  fall  slowly.  On  one  of  these 
pauses  the  bobber  dipped  and  Joe 
set  the  hook.  When  the  fish  on  the 
other  end  decided  something  was 
wrong  it  took  off  for  Bakers  Cove, 
across  the  lake.  When  the  end  of  100 
yards  of  4 pound  test  monofilament 
on  his  ultra  light  outfit  were  gone  the 
fish  just  kept  on  going  and  that  was 
the  end  of  him.  This  method  of  fishing 
produced  well  for  Joe  and  although 
it’s  odd— you  can’t  argue  with  success. 

Over  most  of  the  state  the  winter 
season  will  see  most  efforts  concen- 
trated on  catching  trout.  Just  about 
every  area  in  the  state  has  a few  trout 
lakes  nearby  and  these  will  entertain 
the  bulk  of  the  fishermen  but  up  in 
the  northern  tier  counties  from  Brad- 
ford County  to  Wayne  County  and  in 
Lackawanna,  Pike  and  Monroe  coun- 
ties the  top  item  on  the  menu  will  be 
the  chain  pickerel. 

Chain  pickerel  are  found  in  many 
counties  throughout  the  state  but 
these  six  counties  are  among  the  best. 
Just  about  every  lake  or  pond  here 
contain  pickerel!  Some  real  hot  spots 
are  Belmont  Lake,  Duck  Harbor  Pond, 
and  Long  Pond  in  Wayne  County; 
Big  Butler  Lake  in  Susquehanna 
County;  Harveys  Lake  in  Luzerne 
County;  and  Pecks  Pond  and  Shohola 
Lake  in  Pike  County.  It’s  not  unusual 


on  some  of  these  lakes  to  see  fisher- 
men with  their  lines  out  hooked  to 
a lively  minnow  while  alongside  them 
their  rifles  sit  ready  in  case  they  get 
a chance  for  a shot  at  a buck.  More 
than  one  limit  of  pickerel  and  a legal 
deer  have  been  taken  by  these  fisher- 
men-hunters  on  the  same  day. 

The  worlds  record  Pickerel  was 
caught  in  Georgia  in  1961.  It  weighed 
nine  pounds,  six  ounces.  Pennsylva- 
nia’s record  is  a 31  Vi  incher  that 
weighed  8 pounds  even.  In  the  Jan- 
uary 1938  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  Frank  Streznetcky  a baker 
from  Scranton  tells  of  how  he  caught 
this  huge  fish.”  With  a casting  outfit 
I was  fishing  a red  and  white  spoon, 
I attached  a dead  minnow  to  the 
hooks  and  made  four  or  five  casts— 
suddenly  I got  a fierce  strike  and  the 
rod  was  almost  pulled  from  my  hands. 
I assumed  I had  a whopper  and  played 
him  very  carefully.  I reeled  in  and  his 
strength  was  apparent.  I let  him  take 
line.  When  he  had  made  his  run  I 
started  to  reel  in  again.  As  I reeled  in 
steadily  I stepped  down  from  the 
stump  I was  on  and  started  to  walk 
towards  the  woods  in  back  of  me.  A 
companion  said  “He’s  had  enough, 
now  it’s  up  to  your  fishing  skill.  As 
I started  to  reel  again  he  gave  one 
wicked  splash  and  pull  and  broke  mv 
casting  rod  in  half.  I made  a hurried 
grab  for  the  line  and  started  to  pull 
him  in  hand  over  hand.  When  I got 
him  to  shore  I pounced  on  him.  When 
my  brother  saw  the  size  of  the  fish 
he  started  towards  me  to  help  and  ran 
directly  into  the  water  before  he 
realized  where  he  was  and  walked 
back  out.  I put  a stringer  through 
the  Pickerels’  jaws  and  tied  him  to  a 
pole.  Then  I sat  down  and  gave  a sigh 
of  relief  and  victory.  This  was  the 
happiest  day  of  my  fishing  life.  That 
fish  was  caught  at  the  old  impound- 
ment on  Shohola  Creek  known  as 
Adams  Flats.  Today  a new  dam 
stands  there  and  it’s  full  of  Pickerel. 

This  is  one  world’s  record  that 
many  feel  can  be  broken  by  a Penn- 
sylvania fish.  During  the  winter  sea- 
son top  choice  for  bait  is  a lively  min- 
now, 3 to  4 inches  long.  Lures  like  the 
medium  sized  rapalas  and  small  silver 
spinners  are  O.K.  but  they  don’t  do  as 
well  as  minifies.  Citation  size  for 
Pickerel  is  25  inches  and  we  get  about 
15  of  these  registered  every  year. 
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December  might  be  the  time  for  fishermen  throughout  the 

nation  to  take  some  time  to  give  thanks  for  a national  hatchery 

program  that,  this  year,  celebrates  100  years  in  the  “business” 

of  rearing  fish.  It  was  just  100  years  ago  that  the  National  Fish 

Commission  was  formed,  although  since  then  it  has  gone  hy 

through  a couple  of  name  changes  until  its  present  day  form  of 

the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Department  Ben  Schley 

of  the  Interior.  Pennsylvania  anglers  as  well  as  anglers  from 

nearby  states  can  give  thanks  to  the  Lamar  National  Fish 

Hatchery  near  Lock  Haven  for  the  many  trout  it  produces  each 

year.  It  is  one  of  many  in  this  nationwide  system. 


A CENTURY  OF  FISH  CONSERVATION 


When  President  U.  S.  Grant  signed  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission into  existence  on  a February  day  in  1871,  he 
couldn’t  have  been  aware  of  the  long  term  importance 
of  his  action.  Now,  as  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior— one  of  two 
successors  to  the  Commission— recognizes  its  centennial 
year,  it  seems  appropriate  to  review  some  of  the  events 
which  led  to  piscatorial  programs  of  today. 

Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  formerly  a professor  at  Dickin- 
son College  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  that  time,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  picked  to 
head  the  new  agency.  Designating  Baird  as  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  the  President  directed  him  to  study 
the  decrease  of  food  fishes  of  seacoasts  and  lakes  of  the 
United  States  and  to  suggest  remedies. 

Baird  was  a naturalist  of  considerable  reputation,  a 
qualified  scientist,  energetic  and  personable.  In  fact,  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  credits  Baird  with  being  “perhaps 
the  most  representative  general  man  of  science  in  America” 
in  his  day. 

While  continuing  to  work  for  the  Smithsonian,  Baird  ap- 
parently had  no  hesitancy  in  accepting  responsibilities  as 
the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  even  though  the 
position  carried  no  salary. 

The  resolution  establishing  the  Fish  Commission,  the 
first  significant  Federal  action  for  conservation  of  fishery 
resources,  was  passed  by  Congress  5 days  after  it  was  in- 
troduced. The  Commissioner  promptly  got  into  operation. 
Headquarters  were  established  at  Woods  Hole  on  Cape 
Cod,  Massachusetts,  and  Baird  with  a small  staff  began 
work  to  determine  the  causes  of  a fisheries  decline.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  first  of  a continuous  series  of  reports 
was  submitted  to  Congress— 852  pages. 

Studies  were  carried  on  largely  through  the  warmer 
months,  and  Baird  persuaded  many  noted  scientists  to 
work  for  the  Commission  at  little  or  no  cost  during  their 
vacation.  Among  those  who  participated  in  the  summer 
programs  were:  A.  E.  Verrill  of  Yale,  L.  Agassiz  and  W. 
G.  Farlow  of  Harvard,  W.  O.  Atwater  of  Wesleyan,  and 
T.  Gill  of  Washington,  D.C.  Each  year  a different  area  was 
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selected  for  study.  All  were  located  along  the  coast  of  New 
England:  Eastport  and  Portland,  Maine;  Noank,  Con- 
necticut; Salem,  Gloucester  and  Provincetown,  Massachu- 
setts; and  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  At  these  summer  sta- 
tions research  programs  were  carried  out  and  thousands  of 
specimens  of  marine  life  were  collected  and  identified. 
Later,  in  1885  under  Baird’s  direction,  the  first  fishery 
research  laboratory  was  built  at  Woods  Hole.  Modernized 
in  1960,  it  remains  one  of  the  foremost  oceanographic 
laboratories  in  the  world. 

When  Baird  took  office  in  1871,  propagation  of  trout  and 
other  fishes  was  in  its  infancy  but  had  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  a segment  of  the  population  intent  on  improv- 
ing the  stocks  of  sport  and  food  fish.  Introduction  of  native 
and  exotic  species  of  fish  to  new  waters  appeared  to  be 
an  easy  way  to  improve  fishing  for  everyone. 

Urged  by  the  American  Fish  Cultural  Association, 
predecessor  to  the  American  Fisheries  Society  and  the 
country’s  first  professional  conservation  organization,  Con- 
gress appropriated  $15,000  for  propagation  of  food  fishes. 
Livingston  Stone,  an  early  fish  culturist,  was  picked  to  set 
up  the  first  Federal  fresh-water  fish  hatchery.  Stone  and 
his  assistants  were  sent  to  California  to  find  salmon  spawn- 
ing grounds  and  establish  a hatchery  where  eggs  could  be 
taken  and  shipped  to  suitable  rivers  in  an  attempt  to  make 
these  fish  available  in  all  of  the  Nation. 

Arriving  on  the  west  coast,  Stone  contacted  California's 
fish  commissioners  for  information  regarding  salmon 
spawning  areas.  Inquiry  turned  up  a railroad  employee 
who  reported  seeing  Indians  spearing  salmon  in  McCloud 
River  just  above  the  mouth  of  Pit  River. 

In  those  days  the  McCloud  was  an  unspoiled  stream 
with  few  settlers  on  its  banks.  Reporting  to  Commissioner 
Baird  in  1874,  Stone  wrote:  “.  . . The  McCloud  River  pre- 
sents an  instance  of  what  is  becoming  increasingly  rare, 
at  least  in  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  country,  name- 
ly a region  which  is  just  as  it  was  before  the  white  man 
found  it,  and  with  a race  of  aborigines  whose  simple  habits 
have  not  been  corrupted  by  the  aggressive  influence  of 
communication  with  the  whites.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Early  fish  hatcheries  were  operated  by  the  national  “Fish  Com- 
mission” throughout  the  country.  Many,  like  this  1890  shot  of 
the  Leadville  hatchery  in  Colorado,  have  produced  tons  and  tons 
of  trout  for  anglers  for  nearly  a century  now. 


Eventually  Stone’s  party  located  spawning  sites,  though 
so  late  in  the  season  that  they  were  able  to  collect  and  in- 
cubate only  a few  chinook  salmon  eggs.  Despite  this,  plus 
problems  with  Indians  and  floods,  30,000  eggs  were 
shipped  by  train  to  eastern  waters  after  completion  of  the 
first  season’s  operations. 

The  hatchery  on  McCloud  (later  called  Baird  Station) 
operated  for  a number  of  years,  and  more  than  50  million 
salmon  eggs  were  shipped  from  there  to  all  parts  of  the 
world— with  no  real  evidence  of  success  except  for  runs 
which  developed  in  several  rivers  in  New  Zealand.  The 
site  of  the  old  hatchery  now  lies  beneath  the  placid  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Shasta. 

The  Baird  operation  was  the  first  in  the  National  Fish 
Hatchery  System,  now  the  largest  hatchery  complex  in  the 
world,  containing  nearly  100  stations  rearing  more  than 
50  species  of  fish,  plus  several  fish  cultural  development 
centers  and  hatchery  biologist  stations. 

Turning  from  salmon  operations,  Livingston  Stone  locat- 
ed another  hatchery  near  the  mouth  of  Green  Creek,  a few 
miles  uptstream  from  Baird  station.  Here  rainbow  trout 
were  spawned,  their  eggs  shipped  to  the  east  coast  and 
many  foreign  lands.  Introduction  of  McCloud  River  trout 


met  with  success  in  many  places.  In  addition  to  successful 
introductions  over  a wide  area  in  the  United  States,  rain- 
bow trout  were  transplanted  to  the  waters  of  all  contin- 
ents, in  many  of  which  they  did  as  well  or  better  than  in 
their  native  range. 

Another  fish  introduction  was  established  in  1871  when 
Seth  Green  of  the  California  Fish  Commission  successfully 
transported  10,000  shad  fry  from  New  York’s  Hudson  Riv- 
er to  the  Sacramento  River  in  California.  Hauled  overland 
by  train  in  giant  wooden  barrels  that  were  constantly 
aerated  in  transit,  the  fragile  fry  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion in  excellent  shape.  Silvery  shad  thrived  in  Pacific 
waters  and  provide  an  excellent  fishery  today. 

Fight  years  later  Livingston  Stone  captured  133  striped 
bass  from  the  Navesink  River  in  New  Jersey,  and  man- 
aged to  plant  most  of  them  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  near 
Martinez,  California.  Three  years  later  another  transplant 
was  made  into  west  coast  waters.  From  this  small  begin- 
ning a splendid  sport  and  food  fish  was  added  to  the  list 
of  Pacific  coast  inhabitants,  a fish  which  still  provides 
thrills  for  thousands  of  anglers. 

Attempts  to  introduce  Atlantic  salmon  and  shad  into  the 

continued  next  page 
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A CENTURY 

OF  FISH  CONSERVATION 

Mississippi  River  system  in  the  Middle  West  and  South 
met  with  little  or  no  success  and  were  soon  abandoned. 

Perhaps  the  Commission’s  greatest  success  in  transplant- 
ing, if  not  in  public  acclaim,  was  the  introduction  of  carp. 
A popular  food  fish  over  a great  part  of  Europe,  it  was 
introduced  to  provide  a cheap  source  of  food  for  rural 
people  in  the  South  and  Midwest.  To  provide  enough  carp 
for  wide  distribution,  rearing  ponds  were  constructed  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Washington  Monument  and  other  cap- 
ital locations.  Spurred  by  initial  enthusiasm,  the  Com- 
mission introduced  carp  into  every  imaginable  body  of 
water.  But  enthusiasm  waned  fast  as  criticism  by  fishery 
professionals  and  the  public  developed.  To  this  day,  the 
planting  of  this  species  is  cited  as  an  example  of  in- 
adequate study  prior  to  the  introduction  of  exotic  animals. 

After  Baird’s  death  in  1889,  prime  emphasis  in  the  Fish 
Commission  was  placed  on  propagation  of  various  species 
of  game  and  food  fish.  Numerous  hatcheries  were  con- 
structed and  attempts  were  made  to  increase  fish  popula- 
tions by  stocking  small  fish.  Efforts  also  continued  to  in- 
crease the  range  of  whitefish,  trout,  and  other  species. 
Much  progress  was  made  in  cultural  methods,  the  con- 
trol of  disease,  and  in  transportation  of  live  fish  as  species 
were  transplanted  to  “new”  waters. 

In  1903,  the  Fish  Commission,  renamed  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  was  transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  The  same  legislation  fixed  responsibility 
for  supervision  and  control  of  the  fur  seal,  salmon,  and 
other  Alaskan  fisheries  in  the  new  Bureau.  When  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  split  into  two  departments 
in  1913,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  remained  in  Commerce. 

In  1939-40,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  was  joined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  resulting  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was  placed 
in  Department  of  the  Interior.  Though  continuing  its 
fisheries  activities,  other  forms  of  wildlife  also  became  the 
responsibility  of  the  agency. 


Eggs  are  being  taken  from  landlocked  salmon  at  the  Green 
Lake  National  Fish  Hatchery  in  Maine  in  1915  (above)  while 
in  the  picture  below  and  to  the  left  we  see  the  McCloud  River 
Hatchery  in  California  as  it  appeared  in  1895. 

In  1956,  the  Service  was  split  into  two  agencies:  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries.  In  1970,  Commercial  Fisheries  was 
renamed  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  placed 
under  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  retained  its  pro- 
grams related  to  management  and  research  of  saltwater 
fish  and  accepted  new  responsibilities  regarding  marine 
sport  fish. 

Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  remains  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  with  continuing  responsibility  for  freshwater 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  related  research.  The 
national  fish  hatcheries  and  fishery  research  laboratories, 
fish  cultural  development  centers,  and  hatchery  biologists 
stations  now  produce  various  species  of  sport  and  food 
fishes,  test  and  develop  new  hatchery  equipment  and 
techniques,  control  and  study  fish  diseases. 

In  cooperation  with  State  agencies,  the  Bureau  man- 
ages fish  and  wildlife  on  Federal  lands,  and  in  areas  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  responsibility.  It  performs 
wildlife  research,  it  is  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
endangered  species  of  wildlife,  and  operates  a series  of 
national  wildlife  refuges.  It  is  the  Nation’s  migratory  bird 
agency;  it  administers  funds  obtained  from  excise  taxes  on 
fishing  tackle  and  firearms,  and  acquires  land  for  waterfowl 
habitat.  It  provides  educational  and  training  opportunities 
for  fish  and  wildlife  professionals  and  operates  environ- 
mental education  centers  and  aquariums. 

Though  President  Grant  could  have  had  little  idea  of 
what  the  future  would  bring  to  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission 
in  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  he  did 
recognize  the  importance  of  our  fish  resources  and  created 
a firm  base  with  which  to  carry  on  his  trust. 
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For  days  when  the  action  is  slow! 


POOLOCKEY 


A fishing  or  hunting  excursion  can  turn  out  to  be  ex- 
hausting, full  of  excitement  or  just  plain  boring.  For  those 
“boring”  days  some  of  us  discovered  last  winter  how  we 
could  “beat  the  blues”  on  those  rare  days. 

Early  Saturday  morning  on  January  23,  1971  we  were 
greeted  with  that  kind  of  bitter  cold  feeling  that  makes  a 
guy  wonder  if  his  face  would  crack  wide  open,  not  to 
mention  the  bitter  sting  that  always  accompanies  such  a 
feeling.  Normally  about  ten  teachers  from  Shamokin  Area 
School  District  make  the  ice  fishing  scene,  but  on  this  par- 
ticular day  only  Ed  Zalinski,  Russ  Dunkelberger,  Gene 
Garancheski,  Pete  Sehlader  and  I made  a trip  to  Hunter’s 
Lake  in  Sullivan  County,  high  in  Pennsylvania’s  moun- 
tains. Even  though  the  thermometer  hovered  around  zero, 
we  all  looked  forward  to  a successful  day  of  ice  fishing. 

The  group  had  shared  the  cost  of  most  of  the  equipment, 
including  a power  auger,  and  as  was  always  the  case,  we 
all  had  our  tip-ups  out  while  two  fellows  decided  to  try 
jigging.  We  set  up  a tarp  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Our  thermos  bottles  contained  some  well  appreciated 
hot  coffee.  Time  passed  quickly,  since  each  of  the  fisher- 
men did  his  share  in  helping  to  set  up  the  preparations. 
Lack  of  action,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  boredom.  With 
boredom  came  the  cold,  rasping,  unforgettable  wind. 

Inasmuch  as  the  action  was  slow,  Pete  Sehlader  and  I 
began  to  kick  (soccer  style)  the  ice  core  from  one  of  the 
auger-drilled  holes.  We  realized  in  short  order  that  we 
needed  some  kind  of  goal  through  which  or  at  which 
we  would  kick  our  chunk  of  ice.  To  remedy  our  problem 
we  used  a hand  auger  to  drill  holes  about  four  inches 
deep  which  served  as  our  goals. 

Kicking  this  small  core  of  ice  into  a slightly  larger  hole 
was  not  the  easiest  task  in  the  world;  however,  while  the 
fish  weren’t  biting  we  spent  a lot  of  hours  trying.  Natural- 
ly skill  and  speed  were  crucial  factors.  It  helped  us  forget 
the  wind  and  low  hovering  temperature. 

The  next  thing  we  knew  we  needed  a set  of  rules  to 
play  by.  All  of  us  agreed  that  one  point  would  be  given 
for  each  successful  goal.  When  one  player  (or  team  if 
doubles  are  played)  has  scored  five  points,  the  goals  were 
reversed.  The  first  one  to  have  reached  ten  points  was 
declared  winner.  At  this  rate,  twenty  minutes  were  normal- 
ly required  to  play  one  game.  Because  the  game  is  played 
on  ice  (as  with  hockey)  and  scoring  is  based  on  success- 
fully hitting  pockets  (as  in  pool)  an  appropriate  name  for 
the  game  seemed  to  be  “Poolockey.” 


— by  Harold  E.  Thomas,  Guidance  Director 
Shamokin  Area  School  District 


Author  Harold  E.  Thomas  kicks  the  puck  as  fellow  angler  and 
poolockey  player  John  Depper  watches. 


Since  that  early  beginning,  we  have  become  a little  more 
sophisticated.  We  now  have  a round  wooden  puck,  measur- 
ing 2 inches  x 4 inches.  Even  an  ice  sleigh  has  been  utilized 
to  clear  snow  from  the  surface  of  the  ice,  in  order  to  give 
the  advantage  of  banking  shots  from  the  walls  formed  by- 
packing  this  loose  ice. 

Later  in  the  winter  we  made  two  trips  to  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack,  and  again  the  fishing  was  slow— we  had  a lot  of 
fun  with  our  new  game  “Poolockey.”  Even  other  fishermen 
enjoyed  watching. 

To  be  sure,  it’s  more  fun  to  catch  trout,  but  in  case  the 
fish  are  uncooperative  we  certainly  won’t  be  lost  for  things 
to  do. 

In  fact,  whenever  the  fish  aren’t  biting  during  the  ice 
fishing  season,  this  game  will  truly  make  an  enjoyable  “day 
on  the  ice.” 
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How  Well  Do  They  Work  ? 

COLORED  SPINNERS 


r/j' 


Would  colored  spinners  work? 

This  is  the  question  that  kept  turning  over  in  my  mind 
as  I travelled  home  from  the  Kinzua  Dam  one  evening 
after  a day  when  the  jumbo  perch  in  that  body  of  water 
had  driven  me  out  of  my  mind. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  and  evening  twilight  I had 
been  catching  the  “babies”  without  a single  one  of  the 
big  boys,  that  had  the  nasty  habit  of  following  my  flicker 
spinner  right  up  to  the  side  of  the  canoe,  yet  with  never 
a show  of  anything  more  than  curiosity. 

What  I had  noticed  was  that  these  oversized  oldsters 
seemed  to  really  fear  the  spinner.  They  had  kept  a respec- 
table distance  from  it  and  would  only  follow  the  spinner  if 
it  was  progressing  in  a normal  manner.  If  I jigged  the  lure, 
even  a little  bit,  they  were  off  to  the  bottom  in  a hurry. 

This  caused  me  to  think  that  while  the  action  of  the 
lure  appealed  to  them,  the  flash  of  the  blade  was  just  a 
little  more  than  they  could  take.  My  thought  was  that 
painted  blades  might  work.  A painted  surface  wouldn’t 
give  off  such  a brilliant  flash  and  experience  had  taught 
me  that  colors  often  made  the  difference  when  fishing 
almost  any  other  type  of  lure. 

So  that  night  I got  out  my  box  of  spinning  blades  as  a 
first  step  in  preparing  for  what  was  to  be  mv  “great  ex- 
periment.” 

I found  that  I could  have  my  choice  of  five  different 
types  of  blades.  But  as  the  flicker  spinner  I had  been 
using,  and  the  one  to  which  all  my  findings  would  relate, 
was  similar  to  a Colorado  blade  I didn’t  have  much 
trouble  making  up  my  mind  as  to  which  I would  use. 

But  deciding  on  what  colors  I would  use  did  floor  me  a 
bit.  I could  think  of  five  colors  that  I wanted  to  try.  These 
were  (not  necessarily  in  order)  white,  red,  yellow,  black 
and  blue. 

So  I ended  up  painting  two  blades  of  each  color.  It 
was  getting  well  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  before 
I had  these  painted,  dried  and  assembled  into  functional 
fishing  lures  to  be  ready  for  the  trial  run. 

I use  the  hobby  enamels  that  can  be  bought  in  !4 
ounce  bottles  in  almost  any  variety  store.  Then  I apply 
them  with  a bent-double  pipe  cleaner.  This  enamel  dries 
exceptionally  fast,  is  fairly  durable,  and  applying  it  with 
the  pipe  cleaners  (which  I throw  away  after  each  color) 
relieves  me  of  cleaning  brushes— a thankless  chore. 

Anyhow,  I was  off  to  the  dam  early  the  next  afternoon, 
the  painted  spinners  nested  in  a cavity  of  the  tackle  box. 
It  was  a cloudy-bright  day,  and  the  conditions  so  far  as 
light  was  concerned  were  about  the  same  as  the  previous 
day.  In  fact  all  conditions  were  just  about  the  same  as 
they  had  been  the  day  before. 

How  did  I make  out?  To  tell  the  truth,  I didn’t  prove  a 
thing.  The  fish,  being  in  a contemptible  mood,  hit  both 
the  painted  and  unpainted  spinners  without  showing 
the  least  preference,  except  that  on  this  day  the  good-sized 
perch  weren’t  following  the  lure  up,  they  were  hitting  it 
solidly  anywhere  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  of  the 
bottom.  However,  I was  determined  that  the  day  would 
come  when  they  would  show  a preference  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  it  did. 

But  since  then,  I have  had  some  results  that  indicate  that 

continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

COLORED 

SPINNERS 


colored  spinners  do  hold  the  advantage  when  the  going  is 
tough.  As  any  experienced  fisherman  well  knows,  one  sea- 
son’s results  is  hardly  definite  proof  that  any  method  or 
lure  is  superior  to  another,  but  look  how  long  the  red- 
and-white  painted  spoon  has  been  holding  its  own  against 
all  kinds  of  competition. 

Whether  the  use  of  colored  spinners  is  for  me  personally 
a nugget  of  real  wealth,  or  simply  a flash  in  the  old 
prospecting  pan,  will  come  to  light  eventually  I suppose. 
I’ve  been  using  them  a lot  since  they  have  proven  they 
also  appeal  to  such  worthy  fish  as  bass  and  walleyes,  and 
even  trout! 

My  old  ticker  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be  so  I am  limited  to 
the  amount  of  stream  wading  I can  do,  but  occasionally  I 
do  hit  the  Brokenstraw  and  one  of  the  best  days  I had 
there  last  season  resulted  from  the  use  of  a painted 
Swing-type  spinner  with  a feathered  treble  hook  trailing. 
The  spinner  was  painted  orange  and  the  feathers  were 
grizzley. 

So  far  as  colors  of  spinning  blades  goes,  I have  had 
the  best  luck  with  red  and  orange  for  perch;  white  for 
crappies;  black,  orange,  red  & white,  and  yellow  for  bass 
with  blue  occasionally  working  very  well;  and  I’ve  caught 
walleyes  on  all  colors  including  a “panty”  pink. 

It  goes  without  much  saying  that  after  the  luck  I’ve 
had  so  far  I am  really  hooked  on  the  colored  spinner 
blades  at  the  present  time.  It’s  been  both  fun  and  produc- 
tive, playing  around  with  them.  During  a coming  season  I 
expect  to  have  more  fun  for  I’m  going  to  start  comparison 
tests  between  the  painted  spinners  and  the  colors  I find  the 
best  producers  on  my  favorite  fishing  lures— the  jigs. 

And  this  year  I’m  adding  a new  color  to  my  line.  I call 
it  “P-muckel”  green,  but  my  wife  insists  it’s  “chartreuse.” 
Maybe  it  is.  Now  to  find  out  how  it  catches  fish! 


RECEIVE 

CERTIFICATES 


Dale  Williams,  Technical  Liaison  Officer  of  the  Pittsburgh  District  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers,  and  immediate  past  chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Safe  Boat- 
ing Committee,  presents  a certificate  of  appreciation  to  employees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for  their  membership  and  work  with  the  Safe 
Boating  Committee  during  the  pa?t  five  years.  Receiving  the  certificate  is 
John  I.  Buck,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Supervisor  for  Region  II  and 
present  Safe  Boating  Committee  Chairman.  Next  in  line  for  their  awards 
are  James  R.  Smith,  Waterways  Patrolman  for  Southern  Allegheny  County, 
and  Joseph  S.  Dick,  Waterways  Safety  Coordinator  for  Region  II.  These  men 
and  their  fellow  committee  members  have  long  been  aware,  that  safe  boating 
is  no  accident. 
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Campers  would  do  well  to  adopt  the 
motto  of  the  Boy  Scouts— “Be  pre- 
pared.” Camping  safety  and  camping 
comfort  begin  well  in  advance  of  your 
trip  with  a careful  check  of  all  equip- 
ment. 

We  learned  that  lesson  the  hard 
way  a few  years  ago.  An  overnight 
stay  in  a crowded  state  park  prompted 
us  to  erect  our  tent  facing  uphill 
simply  because  it  offered  more 
privacy.  We  awoke  to  thunder  during 
the  night  and  found  ourselves  floating 
in  three  inches  of  water  on  the  tent 
floor. 

Needless  to  say,  we  now  not  only 
position  the  shelter  properly,  but  care- 
fully check  the  tent  for  leaks  before 
loading  our  gear  into  the  family  wag- 
on. Tents  and  tarpaulins  can  easily  be 
repaired  with  canvas  patching  ma- 
terials. 

Owner’s  manuals,  supplied  with 
stoves  and  lighting  equipment,  usual- 
ly include  a check  list  that  will  locate 
potential  trouble  spots.  Along  with 
spare  mantles,  it  is  wise  to  also  carry 
a spare  generator  for  the  gasoline  lan- 
tern and  stove. 

Care  should  be  taken,  too,  in  load- 


A snake  bite  kit  is  just  one  of  the  many 
small  things  campers  should  carry  in  or- 
der to  be  prepared  for  the  unexpected. 
And  Christmas  can  be  a good  time  to 
see  to  it  many  of  the  necessary  items  are 
available  for  the  whole  family. 


ing  equipment  so  that  heavy  items  will 
not  fly  forward  in  case  of  a sudden 
stop.  Car  top  carriers  should  be  lashed 
down  securely.  Gasoline  should  be 
carried  in  a metal  container  only,  and 
expansion  room  should  be  allowed  in 
the  can. 

When  selecting  a campsite,  espe- 
cially if  you  are  a canvas  camper  as 
we  are,  avoid  pitching  your  tent  di- 
rectly under  a tree  with  dead  limbs 
which  a sudden  windstorm  might  dis- 
lodge. Place  your  tent  facing  away 
from  oncoming  weather.  Spruce  up 
the  area  eliminating  tripping  hazards 
and  sharp  pointed  sticks  and  stones. 
Drive  tent  pegs  completely  into  the 
ground.  Tarp  ropes  and  clotheslines 
should  be  kept  well  above  head  level. 

If  you  intend  to  walk  through  un- 
familiar woods,  especially  off  the  beat- 
en path,  wear  protective  footwear 
when  camping  in  areas  where  snakes 
are  common.  Always  step  over  logs 
carefully  and  never  place  your  hands 
on  a ledge  above  you.  Snake  bite  is 
not  nearly  as  common  as  many  people 
think,  but  a good  snake  bite  kit  in 
your  possession  is  wise  insurance. 

A special  first  aid  kit  should  be  kept 
with  your  camping  equipment.  Small 
quantities  are  easier  to  keep  sterile, 
but  used  items  should  be  replaced  im- 
mediately. Insect  repellent  should  be 
included. 

Probably  the  most  common  camp- 
site accidents  are  bums  from  a stove, 
fireplace  or  lantern.  Clean  ice  water 
from  your  cooler  will  relieve  the  sting 
from  a bum  immediately. 

Gauze  bandage  should  be  saturated 
with  ice  water  and  placed  on  the 
burned  area.  Sprinkle  ice  water  on 
the  gauze  frequently  and  resoak  the 
entire  bandage  every  five  minutes.  In 
about  half  an  hour,  all  traces  of  the 
burn  should  disappear. 

Seasoned  woodsmen,  realizing  that 
severe  sunburn  can  take  enjoyment 
out  of  a camping  trip,  avoid  over- 
exposure and  include  ointment  in  their 
first  aid  supplies. 

For  bee  stings  and  other  insect 


bites,  cold  compresses  and  a paste 
of  baking  soda  reduce  swelling  in  no 
time.  Baking  soda,  besides  being 
indispensable  for  bites,  is  handy  for 
dousing  grease  fires. 

Poison  ivy  is  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  While 
only  one  person  in  three  is  susceptible, 
it’s  quite  possible  to  be  immune  for 
years  and  then  suddenly  contract  a 
severe  case. 

The  plant  is  easily  identified  bv  its 
dark  green  glossy  leaves,  growing  in 
groups  of  three.  In  the  fall  it  has  waxy 
white  berries. 

Direct  contact  is  not  necessary.  The 
rash  may  develop  by  touching  objects 
which  came  in  contact  with  the  plant. 
Oil  droplets  are  also  carried  consid- 
erable distances  by  wind. 

At  first  sign  of  rash,  or  if  contact  is 
suspected,  wash  in  strong  soap  and 
water.  Alcohol  or  calamine  lotion 
should  then  be  applied  to  the  rash. 

Animal  bite  is  extremely  rare.  The 
camper  should  identify  the  animal  and 
determine  if  it  attacked  without  prov- 
ocation or  in  self-defense.  Medical  at- 
tention should  be  sought  immediately 
as  only  a qualified  physician  should 
judge  the  seriousness  of  the  incident. 

If  a faulty  generator  or  damaged 
valve  causes  an  uncontrollable  blaze 
in  a piece  of  gasoline  equipment, 
smother  the  fire  with  an  old  rag  or  a 
piece  of  canvas.  Never  use  water  on  a 
gasoline  fire. 

Several  years  ago  we  witnessed  a 
fire-fighting  demonstration.  One  point 
left  a lasting  impression:  Under  cer- 
tain conditions,  gasoline  vapor  may 
follow  a downhill  course  for  a long 
distance  before  dissipating  in  the  open 
air.  Make  it  a hard  and  fast  rule  to 
handle  gasoline  downhill  and  down- 
wind of  any  fire.  And  never  use  gas- 
oline cooking  or  lighting  equipment 
on  a power  boat! 

Just  as  at  home,  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  things  that  could  happen,  but 
seldom  do.  Chances  are  you  will  never 
need  your  so-called  emergency  items. 
You  will  have  peace  of  mind,  how- 
ever, knowing  you  are  ready  for  any 
situation,  however  rare.  Compared  to 
the  hazards  of  everyday  living,  the 
dangers  of  the  outdoors  are  few  in- 
deed. Now,  as  the  Christmas  season 
approaches,  might  be  the  time  to  see 
to  it  that  some  of  these  small  “Be 
Prepared”  items  are  on  hand. 
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COMPETENT  BOATMAN  . . . 

...  OR  SUNDAY  SKIPPER? 


by  ALBERT  OPITZ 


With  the  arrival  of  the  boat  shows  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  millions  of  boaters  and  soon-to-be  boaters  will 
start  dreaming  of  idyllic  days  on  the  water— cruising,  fish- 
ing, water-skiing,  picnicking,  swimming,  or  just  plain 
loafing  and  sunbathing. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  “Sunday  Skippers”  will 
set  forth  in  ignorance— of  Rules  of  the  Road,  of  essen- 
tial safety  equipment  requirements,  of  state  laws,  of  water 
hazards,  of  the  fundamentals  of  safe  boating.  As  a result, 
dreams  of  pleasant  recreation  will  turn  into  nightmares  of 
tragedy  for  some  of  them.  What  makes  such  tragedies  even 
more  tragic  is  that  the  knowledge  which  would  prevent 
most  accidents  is  available  to  every  boater  for  a small  in- 
vestment of  his  time,  and  at  little  or  no  expense. 

The  fact  that  no  operator’s  license  is  required  leads 
many  pleasure  boaters  to  believe  that  either  there  are 
no  “traffic  laws”  for  the  waterways,  or  that  the  laws  do 
not  apply  to  small  boats.  But  such  regulations  do  exist,  and 
they  apply  to  all  watercraft.  Violations  not  only  may  result 
in  large  penalties,  but  the  boat  may  even  be  seized  to 
satisfy  any  judgment. 

The  major  “traffic  laws”  are  known  as  the  “Rules  of  the 
Road.”  The  Rules  cover  not  only  the  movement  of  vessels, 
but  also  fog  and  whistle  signals,  lights,  distress  signals,  and 
related  matters.  Several  sets  of  Rules,  each  covering  dif- 
ferent waters,  have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress;  and 
the  boatman  should  learn  and  observe  the  Rules  for  the 
waters  in  which  he  is  operating.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  pam- 
phlet CG-184,  Rules  of  the  Road,  Western  Rivers,  contains 
the  complete  text  of  the  Rules  and  other  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries;  CG- 
172,  Rides  of  the  Road,  Great  Lakes,  applies  to  these 
waters;  and  CG-169,  Rules  of  the  Road,  International-In- 
land, covers  other  navigable  U.S.  waters  and  international 
waters.  FREE  copies  of  these  pamphlets  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Commandant  (CHS),  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C.  20226. 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  Rules  is  pointed  up  by 
the  fact  that  almost  all  collisions  are  a result  of  failure  to 
follow  them.  And,  contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  many  a small 
boater,  a review  of  the  Rules  also  shows  that: 

—Sailboats  do  not  always  have  the  right-of-way  over 
powercraft. 


—All  watercraft  are  required  to  sound  the  proper  signals 
when  called  for  under  the  Rules,  even  though  the  Motor- 
boat  Act  does  not  require  certain  classes  of  boats  to  carry 
whistles  or  bells. 

—Boats  towing  water  skiers  have  no  special  privileges. 

—All  boats  underway  between  sunset  and  sunrise  are 
required  to  display  proper  navigation  lights;  and  to  show 
no  other  lights  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  required 
lights  or  impair  their  visibility. 

Many  boaters  are  also  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  federal 
law  (Motorboat  Act  of  1940)  establishes  minimum  equip- 
ment requirements  for  boats.  The  Rules-of-the-Road  pam- 
phlets contain  excerpts  of  this  Act;  and  CG-290,  Pleasure 
Craft  . . . Federal  Requirements  for  Motorboats,  contains 
a more  detailed  discussion  of  equipment  and  other  require- 
ments. CG-290  may  be  obtained  FREE  from  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

Among  the  important  provisions  of  the  Motorboat  Act 
are  those  covering  lights,  fire  extinguishers,  ventilation 
systems  (to  prevent  accumulations  of  explosive  fuel  va- 
pors), and  life-saving  devices.  Regarding  fire  extinguishers 
and  life-saving  devices,  only  Coast  Guard-approved  items 
in  good  condition  are  considered  acceptable  by  Coast 
Guard  and  state  water  patrols  making  spot  inspections  of 
pleasure  craft.  And  beware:  the  responsibility  for  having 
proper  equipment,  legal  navigation  lights,  adequate  ven- 
tilation systems,  and  so  forth,  rests  on  the  boatowner— not 
on  the  manufacturer  or  marine  dealer— as  more  than  one 
boatman  has  discovered  to  his  dismay! 

One  way  to  be  sure  your  boat  meets  legal  requirements 
is  to  request  a FREE  inspection  from  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary.  The  Auxiliary  is  not  a law-enforcement  agency; 
and  the  examiner  gives  the  boater  the  only  copy  of  the 
inspection  report.  If  the  boat  meets  legal  requirements  and 
additional  Auxiliary  safety  standards,  a decal  is  awarded 
which  is  honored  by  Coast  Guard  and  state  water  patrols 
making  spot  inspections,  unless  a violation  is  observed. 

Besides  federal  regulations  most  states,  including  Penn- 
sylvania, have  additional  regulations  governing  boating, 
including  boat  registration  requirements.  One  of  the  more 
frequent  violations  of  state  (and  federal)  regulations  is 
the  use  of  decorative  figures  and  improper  spacing  of  the 

continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 


SUNDAY  SKIPPER? 

registration  number  on  the  boat.  While  plain  block  figures 
spaced  according  to  law  may  not  appeal  to  your  aesthetic 
sense,  they  will  save  you  a fine. 

Also,  some  states  require  additional  safety  equipment 
beyond  that  specified  in  the  Motorboat  Act.  Ohio,  for 
example,  requires  all  watercraft  (except  canoes  and  row- 
boats) to  carry  an  orange  distress  flag;  and  West  Virginia 
requires  water  skiers  to  wear  a life  preserver,  buoyant 
vest,  or  ring  buoy. 

Copies  of  state  regulations  may  be  obtained  through 
the  state  authority  which  registers  boats.  As  regulations 
vary  from  state  to  state,  you  should  obtain  a copy  for  any 
state  in  which  you  boat.  What  is  legal  in  your  state  may  be 
illegal  in  another!  In  many  states,  for  example,  there  is  no 
minimum  age  limit  for  operating  a boat  alone.  In  Ohio, 
however,  no  person  under  12  may  operate  a motorboat 
unless  directly  supervised  by  a parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  over  16.  Ohio  law  also  states  that  boats  under  18 
feet  long  may  not  be  operated  if  any  person  aboard  under 
age  ten  is  not  wearing  a life  jacket. 

Besides  laws  and  regulations,  the  pleasure  boater  should 
also  become  knowledgeable  about  aids  to  navigation, 
charts,  and  piloting.  On  large  bodies  of  water,  he  should 
know  how  to  use  his  compass;  on  rivers,  he  should  be 
aware  of  the  hazards  posed  by  dams  and  river  towboats. 
And  every  boater  should  be  weather  conscious,  know  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  his  boat  (and  himself),  and 
remember  that  he  is  responsible  at  all  times  for  his  boat’s 
wake  and  for  the  injuries  or  damage  caused  by  it. 


“■  • ■ Besides  laws  and  regulations,  the  pleasure  boater  should 
also  become  knowledgeable  about  aids  to  navigation,  charts, 
and  piloting.  On  large  bodies  of  water,  he  should  know  how  to 
use  his  compass;  on  rivers,  he  should  be  aware  of  the  hazards 
posed  by  dams  and  river  towboats.  And  every  boater  should  be 
weather  conscious  . . .” 
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. . Boats  towing  water  skiers  have  no  special  privileges.” 

Other  Coast  Guard  pamphlets  that  the  boatman  would 
find  useful  include  CG-151,  Emergency  Repairs  Afloat , and 
CG-340,  Recreation  Rooting  Guide.  And  for  a single,  com- 
prehensive book  on  all  phases  of  pleasure  boating,  Chap- 
man’s Piloting,  Seamanship,  and  Small  Boat  Handling  is 
hard  to  beat.  It  can  be  found  in  most  libraries,  and  is  avail- 
able through  most  bookstores.  For  boaters  on  the  Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela,  and  upper  Ohio  Rivers,  the  Three 
Rivers  Boating  Guide  provides  a concise  source  of  informa- 
tion on  river  boating.  It  is  obtainable  through  most  marine 
dealers,  sporting  goods  stores,  and  department  stores  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area. 

And  for  prospective  boaters  and  new  boaters  (and  even 
“old-timers”  who  would  like  a refresher  course),  there  are 
the  safe  boating  classes  offered  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  and  the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons  as  well  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  These  classes  cover  every- 
thing from  nautical  terminology  and  small  boat  handling 
to  Rules  of  the  Road,  charts,  and  piloting.  To  find  out 
when  classes  are  being  held  in  your  area,  contact  a local 
Power  Squadron  or  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Flotilla  or  ask 
your  Waterways  Patrolman.  Classes  are  usually  well  pub- 
licized; and  most  marine  dealers,  marinas,  and  patrolmen, 
can  help  guide  you  to  the  nearest  one. 

Boating  is  one  of  the  few  forms  of  outdoor  recreation 
that  can  be  enjoyed  by  both  individuals  and  families, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female,  alike.  Those  who  take 
the  time  to  learn  and  practice  boating  safety  will  gain  a 
confidence  which  will  enhance  their  enjoyment  of  boating. 
Those  who  don’t  are  playing  Russian  roulette  with  their 
own  lives,  the  lives  of  their  guests,  and  the  lives  of  other 
users  of  our  waterways. 

A competent  boatman  not  only  knows  safe  boating  prac- 
tices, but  he  follows  them.  If  we  are  to  improve  safety  on 
our  waterways  and  avoid  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of 
boat  operator  licensing,  it  is  most  important  that  we  have 
more  competent  boatmen— and  fewer  “Sunday  Skippers.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Christmas 
Gift  Idea 


Carriers  used  on  the 
rain  gutter  of  your 
car  can  either  be 
standard  or  locking 
(as  these  are) 
depending  on  the 
amount  of  protection 
you  need.  Either  kind 
will  provide  you 
with  a handy  place 
to  store  your  rod 
without  taking  it 
apart. 


SAFEGUARD 
YOUR  RODS 

Whether  you  drive  a station  wagon,  a sedan,  a pickup 
truck  or  even  a motor  cycle  it  isn’t  hard  to  protect  your 
fishing  rods  and  still  have  them  handy  for  instant  action 
when  you  pull  up  to  a favorite  stretch  of  water. 

The  answer  is  a couple  of  those  relatively  inexpensive 
rod  carriers  or  a pair  of  rifle  racks,  used  for  hauling  fire- 
arms around.  The  rod  carriers  probably  work  best  since 
they’re  designed  for  the  job,  but  the  gun  racks  can  also 
work  well,  particularly  in  a pickup  truck  where  there  may 
be  nothing  to  hook  a regular  rod  carrier  onto. 

For  outside  mounts  a locking  rod  holder  perhaps  af- 
fords the  best  protection.  Not  only  can  your  rod  be  locked 
into  the  holder,  but  on  some  models  locking  your  rod  into 
the  holder  also  locks  the  holder  to  the  rain  gutter  of  the 
car.  And  that  can  be  worth  the  few  extra  dollars! 

If  you  have  a station  wagon,  conventional  non-locking 
holders  can  be  mounted  somewhere  inside.  You  then  just 
lock  your  car  and  the  rods  will  be  protected.  Likewise 
gun  racks  behind  the  seat  in  a pickup  make  handy  rod 
storage  racks,  although  all  but  the  smallest  rods  will  have 
to  be  taken  apart  to  make  them  fit.  Even  so  it  isn’t  neces- 
sary to  unstring  them. 

Carrying  a rod  in  a special  carrier  has  several  advan- 
tages. For  one  thing  it  puts  them  out  of  the  way;  for  an- 
other it  keeps  them  handy  where  you  can  quickly  lay 
your  hands  on  them. 

Loose  rods  in  a trunk,  on  the  floor  behind  the  seat  or  in 
the  bed  of  a pickup  are  prime  candidates  for  breakage— 
a frustrating  experience  for  any  angler,  but  particularly  so 
for  someone  who  may  have  driven  anywhere  from  a dozen 
to  several  hundred  miles  to  do  some  fishing  only  to  find 
a rod  broken  by  a tipped  over  minnow  bucket,  spare 
tire  or  slammed  trunk. 


by  Charles  A.  Page 

If  you  have  a fisherman  on  the  Christmas 
Shopping  list  and  you’re  looking  for  a handy 
gift  to  buy  for  him,  (or  her),  perhaps  some 
handy  rod  carriers  would  be  just  the  thing! 


/ 


The  same  rod  carriers  that  are  used  on  the  car's  rain  gutter  can 
also  be  used  inside  a station  wagon,  as  shown  above,  to  give 
your  rod  some  added  protection.  If  your  vehicle  is  a pickup 
truck  then  don't  overlook  the  possibility  of  using  a pair  of 
rifle  holders  as  rod  carriers  as  shown  below.  You  can  either 
leave  your  rod  in  its  case  or  just  lay  the  individual  sections  on 
the  carriers.  A pair  of  heavy  rubber  bands  will  help  keep  the 
rod  from  flipping  out  of  place. 
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HELPFUL  FOR  OUTDOORSMEN 


Topographic  maps  are  available  at  a cost  of  500 
each  by  writing  to:  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1200 
South  Eads  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202  (state  in- 
dex maps  showing  the  topo  map  boundaries  are 
available  free  from  the  same  source). 


TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS 


by  John  Babbs 


Have  you  ever  hiked  way  up  a stream,  thinking  that  by 
slogging  it  out  on  foot  you  would  gain  solitude  beyond  the 
realm  of  that  other,  lazier  fisherman,  only  to  find  that  a 
dirt  road  unknown  to  you  touched  the  stream  at  the  spot 
you  hiked  two  miles  to  reach,  and  the  lazy  fisherman  had 
not  only  gotten  there  first  but  had  proven  himself  smarter? 
Well,  it’s  happened  to  me,  and  I’ve  found  one  way  to 
avoid  such  discouragement  is  to  buy  yourself  an  area  map 
detailed  enough  to  show  the  most  obscure  roads  and  trails. 

Almost  every  hiker,  camper  and  fisherman  knows  that 
topographic  maps  are  the  best  maps  not  only  for  reveal- 
ing all  secondary  roads  but  also  for  finding  your  way 
around  a specific  geographical  area,  but  not  many  out- 
doorsmen  realize  the  ways  that  topographic  maps  can  be 
helpful  for  locating  the  most  promising  spots  to  catch  fish. 

I first  learned  about  topographic  maps  not  as  a fisherman 
but  as  a college  undergraduate  majoring  in  geology.  Since 
then,  however,  I have  discovered  that  some  of  the  basic 
methods  of  reading  topo  maps  can  be  applied  more  bene- 
ficially to  the  serious  fisherman  than  to  the  lackadaisical 
student.  For  example,  one  of  the  first-learned  characteris- 
tics of  topo  maps  is  that  wherever  contour  lines  (those 
brown  ones  that  snake  all  over  the  map)  cross  a stream, 
they  always  form  a V pointing  upstream.  Why  this  is  so 
should  be  obvious  after  a moment’s  reflection:  the  stream 
bed  is  invariably  at  a lower  elevation  than  the  banks  on 
each  side.  This  minor  detail  can  be  marginally  helpful  to 
the  fisherman  by  pointing  the  direction  of  flow  of  the 
stream  and  thus  which  direction  he  might  wish  to  move 
along  the  stream. 

A characteristic  that  is  more  heavily  stressed,  and  de- 
servedly so  as  far  as  aiding  the  fisherman  is  concerned,  is 
that  while  contour  lines  sometimes  touch  but  never  cross. 
From  this  apparently  unimportant  but  basic  premise  one 
moves  to  the  realization  that  the  closer  the  contour  lines  are 
to  one  another,  the  steeper  the  slope  of  the  ground. 

For  the  fisherman,  this  information  can  be  useful  in 
several  ways.  First,  he  may  quickly  determine  the  rugged- 
ness of  the  terrain  he  must  cross  over  to  reach  a stream, 
thus  helping  him  to  decide  whether  to  cut  across  country 
to  hit  the  stream  or  look  for  a road  that  crosses  the  water 
and  then  hike  along  the  stream.  Secondly,  the  steepness 
of  the  valley  walls  (those  contour  lines  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream)  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  stream  itself. 
Widely  spaced  contour  lines  combined  with  a meandering 
stream  bed  mean  a slow  moving  current.  Conversely,  close- 


ly spaced  contour  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  tell 
you  that  the  water  must  be  moving  at  a high  velocity  to 
carve  such  a steep,  narrow  valley.  And  fast  water  is  gen- 
erally good  trout  holding  water,  if  trout  are  what  you’re 
looking  for. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  approximate  velocity 
of  the  current  is  to  measure  the  stream  gradient  (the  num- 
ber of  feet  of  altitude  a stream  drops  in  a given  distance ) . 
This  can  be  done  in  a satisfactory  fashion  by  simply  count- 
ing the  number  of  contour  lines  that  cross  a stream  in  a 
specific  distance.  For  example,  if  there  are  ten  contour 
lines,  each  one  representing  twenty  feet  of  altitude  interval, 
crossing  the  stream  in  a ten-mile  stretch  (say,  six  inches 
on  the  map),  the  stream  is  dropping  twenty  feet  each  mile 
it  travels.  Obviously,  the  more  contour  fines  that  cross  a 
stream  in  a given  distance,  the  steeper  the  gradient  and 
the  faster  the  water  is  flowing. 

One  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  contour  interval— the 
number  of  feet  of  altitude  represented  by  each  contour 
line— may  vary  from  map  to  map,  and  this  interval  should 
be  noted  upon  first  looking  at  the  individual  map.  When 
fishing  an  unfamiliar  area,  I use  the  topo  map  in  this 
fashion  to  guide  me  to  the  fastest  water,  because  as  a gen- 
eral rule  fast  water  has  a high  oxygen  content,  forms 
deep  pools  where  it  flows  over  ledges,  and  displaces  large 
rocks  which  provide  cover  for  the  trout. 

Topographic  maps  provide  numerous  other  fish-finding 
possibilities.  I note  where  a river  makes  a sharp  bend,  be- 
cause the  current  rushing  around  a bend  will  undercut  the 
bank,  thus  supplying  cover  and  at  the  same  time  bring- 
ing in  food. 

Islands,  too,  are  worth  locating  and  marking  on  the  map, 
especially  if  the  stream  is  large.  Islands  not  only  break 
up  the  current,  thus  providing  pockets  and  eddies  which 
trap  washed-down  food  sources,  but  also  provide  good 
holding  and  cruising  areas  for  fish.  I have  a favorite  stretch 
of  the  Lehigh  River  which  is  divided  by  several  islands 
and  I’ll  fish  up  one  side  of  an  island  and  down  the  other. 
These  islands  are  all  covered  with  thick  vegetation,  and  I 
cast  beneath  limbs  which  stretch  out  over  the  water,  or 
cast  around  tree  trunks  which  have  toppled  into  the 
stream. 

Perhaps  the  most  variously  useful  topographic  feature 
to  the  fisherman  is  the  location  of  feeder  streams.  Almost 
always  wherever  they  enter  the  main  stream,  suitable  hold- 
ing water  is  going  to  be  found,  either  right  at  the  juncture 
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or  slightly  downstream.  The  merging  of  two  currents 
usually  forms  backwater  and  a deep  hole.  The  feeder 
stream  produces  a fresh  food  source,  and  when  the  gen- 
erally fast-flowing  feeder  stream  strikes  the  heavier,  slow- 
er main  current,  food  particles  (nymphs,  worms,  larva, 
etc.)  lose  their  velocity  and  are  easy  prey  for  fish. 

Fishing  the  feeder  stream  itself  can  be  rewarding  in  a 
number  of  ways.  It  is  unlikely  to  be  as  heavily  fished  as 
the  main  stream,  and  even  though  the  fish  may  prove 
small,  often  you  can  fill  your  limit  by  following  one 
towards  its  source.  Even  the  tiniest  brook  will  have  pock- 
ets of  rock-  or  log-trapped  water  that  can  be  counted  on 
to  hold  an  eight-inch  trout. 

Feeder  streams  may  also  provide  good  fishing  when  the 
main  stream  is  high  after  a heavy  rain.  Because  their 
total  volume  is  low,  and  their  velocity  high,  they  do  not 
become  so  discolored,  and  because  they  are  usually  only  a 
few  miles  in  length,  the  water  clears  more  quickly  than 
the  main  stream.  In  some  instances  the  deepening  and/or 
darkening  of  the  feeder  stream  by  rain  will  actually  in- 
crease your  fishing  success. 

Somewhat  paradoxically,  feeder  streams  are  worth  try- 
ing late  in  the  season,  when  the  main  stream  is  low  and 
warm.  At  this  time  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be 
the  controlling  factor  in  determining  where  trout  will  lie. 
Even  big  trout  will  leave  a river  to  swim  up  a brook  that 
is  fed  by  a cool  spring  coming  from  underground.  But 
regardless  of  your  fishing  luck,  there  is  a certain  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  feeder  brook— here  a moss-covered, 
overhanging  ledge,  there  a miniature  waterfall,  up  above 
a green  meadow  dotted  with  blue  and  yellow  flowers 
smelling  sweet  in  the  morning  sunhght— that  is  uniquely 
its  own  and  makes  finding  it  a positive  experience. 

In  reading  maps,  one  is  limited  only  by  his  imagination. 
Many  times  I have  studied  topo  maps  for  hours,  projecting 
in  my  mind  an  image  of  what  the  terrain  and  water  hold 
for  me.  There,  where  the  brown  contour  lines  he  crouched 
together  around  a bend,  the  sweeping  river  carves  a hol- 
low in  the  bedrock  a heavy  fish  lies  waiting. 

What  will  actually  occur  at  that  spot  can  of  course  be 
found  out  only  one  way— by  going  there— and  the  map 
itself  contains  no  guarantee  of  success,  but  at  least  the 
topographic  map  opens  avenues  of  exploration  which 
might  otherwise  remain  undiscovered. 


Above  the  author  checks  a topographic  map  to  locate  his  position 
along  a stream.  Shown  left  is  a close-up  of  a map.  Number  1 is  the  lo- 
cation of  a secondary  road;  number  2 are  contour  lines  pointing  up- 
stream; number  3 shows  closely  spaced  contour  lines  indicating  steep 
walls;  number  4 indicates  the  number  of  contour  lines  within  a given 
distance;  number  5 shows  a bend  in  the  river;  number  6 is  an  island 
in  the  river;  number  7 is  the  location  of  a feeder  stream.  Easiest  way 
to  learn  to  read  a “topo”  is  to  look  at  one  that  shows  country  you  arc 
already  familiar  with — that  way  you’ll  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
lines  even  more  clearly. 
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Building  your  own  split  bamboo  rod  requires  a lot  of  very  care- 
ful work,  including  this  operation  of  heat  tempering  the  finished 
strips  in  an  aluminum  oven. 
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HANDYMAN’S  SPECIAL 


SPLIT  r„r  BAMBOO 

by  BILL  FINK  / photos:  Ronnie  Lord 


One  thing  is  sure— it  can  be  done!  Split  bamboo  rods 
can  be  made  in  home  workshops  by  amateur  craftsmen. 
Such  rods  are  being  made  today.  They  are  beautiful  pieces 
of  work,  fine  fishing  tools  and  sources  of  great  pride  to 
their  owners. 

There  are  really  only  three  essential  requirements  for 
getting  started  in  rod  building.  The  first  is  patience.  The 
second  is  a moderate  degree  of  dexterity  and  skill  with  or- 
dinary shop  tools  and  the  third  is  a supply  of  rod-quality 
tonkin  cane. 

Lots  of  patience  is  required  for  rod  building,  but  pa- 
tience goes  hand-in-glove  with  fishing.  It  takes  many 
hours  to  work  down  the  six  bamboo  strips  to  the  required 
dimensions  to  form  a rod  section  and  more  hours  to  finish 
the  glue-up  and  apply  the  fittings,  but  the  reward  of  tak- 
ing that  first  nice  fish  on  your  own  rod  is  just  great! 

Despite  the  scarcity  of  tonkin  cane  bamboo  of  rod 
quality,  I’ve  never  had  any  problem  buying  all  I could 
use.  True,  the  cane  available  in  recent  years  has  been 
pretty  well  picked  over.  Most  of  it  has  been  smaller  in 
diameter  than  ideal,  with  an  occasional  watermark,  bruised 
spot  or  flaw  but  at  least  ninety  percent  has  proven  useful 
for  rods.  With  bamboo  of  less  than  top  quality  the  patient 
amateur  must  pick  and  choose  among  his  split  segments, 
for  by  using  only  the  perfect  pieces  can  good  results  be 
achieved. 

Rod  quality  tonkin  cane  is  available  today  from  im- 
porters of  bamboo,  rattan  and  reeds  and  also  from  some 
commercial  rod  building  and  repair  houses.  Another  pos- 
sibility is  the  shipping  department  of  major  rug  and  de- 
partment stores.  Bamboo  is  still  used  for  rug  and  carpet 
delivery.  A sharp-eyed  observer  can  sometimes  find  a nice 
quality  specimen  among  the  culls. 

The  prospects  for  new  supplies  of  tonkin  cane  (and  also 
incidently  those  beautiful  Asian  game  cock  necks)  are 
dependent  on  the  success  of  our  “ping-pong  diplomacy” 
with  the  Chinese  mainland  government.  The  situation 
certainly  seems  more  promising  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  two  decades.  Reports  are  that  importers  are  present- 
ly negotiating  for  new  shipments  with  high  hopes  of  suc- 


cess. Certainly  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  material  with 
less  military  significance  than  tonkin  cane.  This  fact  should 
help  our  cause! 

The  tools  needed  for  rod  making  are  for  the  most  part 
generally  available  in  the  average  basement  workshop  or  at 
the  friendly  neighborhood  hardware  store.  Planing  forms 
are  the  important  exceptions. 

A planing  form  is  a long  flat  beam  in  which  an  evenly 
tapered  V-groove  has  been  cut.  As  the  name  implies,  the 
planing  form  is  used  to  hold  the  individual  bamboo  strip 
while  it  is  being  planed  to  final  dimension.  The  V-groove 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the  planing  form,  typically  four 
to  six  feet.  The  size  of  the  V-groove  tapers  evenly  down 
its  length.  The  best  planing  forms  are  made  in  machine 
shops  of  steel,  but  aluminum  or  hard  wood  planing  forms 
are  easier  to  make  in  the  home  workshop  and  they  work 
well  for  me. 

Back  in  the  nostalgic  days  before  World  War  II,  planing 
forms  were  available  from  mail  order  tackle  houses  but 
those  days  are  long  gone.  Chances  are  that  many  old 
planing  forms  are  gathering  dust  and  rust  in  attics 
throughout  the  country,  having  fallen  into  disuse  in  the 
glass  rod  era.  Possibly  a strategically  placed  want-ad 
might  unearth  such  an  item.  Perhaps  contacts  with  an- 
tique dealers  might  be  productive  of  an  old  planing  form. 
But  in  all  likelihood  todays  beginning  rod  builder  must 
face  the  problem  of  making  his  own.  Here’s  the  scheme 
that  worked  for  us. 

The  material  used  for  my  tip  section  planing  form  is 
aluminum  from  my  good  old  hardware  store  in  the  form 
of  two  right-angle  beams  6 feet  long,  Vs  inch  thick  and 
3A  inch  wide  on  a side.  My  butt  planing  form  is  made  from 
two  clear,  straight  pieces  of  oak  flooring  lumber  6 feet 
long  13/16  inch  thick  and  2 inches  wide.  They  were 
trimmed  straight  and  flat  at  the  mill. 

To  make  the  conventional  six  strip  rod  with  a hex- 
agonal cross  section,  the  correct  angle  for  the  V-groove  is 
60  degrees.  To  achieve  this  60  degree  V-groove  in  the 
finished  planing  form,  our  scheme  was  to  file  a 30  degree 
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Rod  building  doesn’t  require  a lot 
of  expensive  tools,  just  a few  small, 
easily  available  things.  Included  are 
bobbins,  files,  a splitting  knife, 
gloves,  lathe  center  gage,  plane, 
razor  knife,  rule,  micrometer  and 
masking  tape  as  well  as  a planing 
fonn  (the  most  difficult  to  obtain). 
Tonkin  cane  bamboo  half  sections 
showing  nodes  and  dams  (above). 
Rod  quality  bamboo  is  straight  and 
has  small  nodes,  widely  spaced.  An 
end  view  of  a planing  form  show- 
ing the  large  end  of  the  v-groove. 
This  is  the  form  used  for  tip  sec- 
tion. 
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angle  in  each  half  of  the  planing  form  and  then  join  them 
in  such  a manner  that  a 60  degree  groove  is  the  result. 
This  was  done  by  first  making  a wooden  block  with  a care- 
fully cut  30  degree  face.  This  wooden  block  was  used  as 
a guide  to  file  a 30  degree  cut  on  the  outside  comer  of 
each  half  of  the  planing  form  beams.  The  two  beams  were 
then  carefully  joined  to  form  the  completed  item. 

A handy  tool  to  assist  in  this  operation  is  a 60  degree 
lathe  center  gage.  The  local  hardware  store  let  me  down 
on  this  item  so  mine  came  from  Sears.  It  has  precise  ex- 
ternal and  internal  sixty-degree  angles.  The  external  angle 
is  useful  as  a cutting  tool  in  the  last  stages  of  completion 
of  the  planing  forms.  It  is  hardened  steel  and  will  remove 
wood  or  aluminum  to  permit  the  final  touching  up  of  the 
V-groove,  after  the  two  halves  are  joined.  The  internal 
sixty-degree  angles  are  also  very  useful  later  on  for 
checking  the  angles  of  bamboo  strip  during  the  planing 
operations. 

For  my  planing  forms,  the  butt  section  V-groove  is  7/32 
inch  at  the  large  end  tapering  evenly  to  7/64  inch  at  the 
small  end.  My  tip  section  V-groove  tapers  evenly  from 
5/32  inch  at  the  large  end  to  0.020  inch  at  the  small  end. 
These  V-groove  dimensions  have  proved  satisfactory  for 
all  rods  from  heavy  salmon  types  to  tiny  midges. 

When  planing  forms  and  tonkin  cane  are  at  the  ready, 
the  first  rod  building  operation  is  the  splitting  of  the  bam- 
boo. The  round  bamboo  stick  is  called  a “culm”  or  “butt.” 
For  average  size  culms  having  diameters  of  up  to  two 
inches  a good  plan  is  to  split  into  16  strips.  The  first  step 
to  splitting  is  to  carefully  file  off  the  “nodes”  which  are  the 
raised  rings  encircling  the  culm  at  intervals  of  from  8 to 
14  inches.  In  this,  as  in  all  planing,  filing  and  sanding 
operations,  as  few  as  possible  of  the  tough  outer  bamboo 
fibers  are  removed.  These  are  the  dense  fibers  located 
directly  under  the  “enamel”  outer  surface  of  the  culm.  In- 
cidently  the  thickest  end  of  the  culm  having  the  shortest 


node  interval  is  the  butt  end.  This  end  is  marked  for 

future  reference  to  avoid  tapering  a strip  backwards  as 

work  progresses.  A useful  scheme  is  to  put  color  coded 

rings  around  the  culm  at  the  butt  end  using  felt-tipped 

marker  pens.  This  also  helps  later  in  identifying  loose 
strips. 

The  knife  used  for  the  splitting  operation  is  nigged 
enough  to  withstand  hammer  blows.  The  blade  is  about 
3 inches  long,  not  overly  sharp  and  the  cutting  edge  has  a 
somewhat  rounded  contour. 

The  first  split  will  divide  the  culm  into  two  equal  half- 
sections. This  is  accomplished  by  holding  the  culm  ver- 
tically with  its  base  on  a concrete  floor.  The  split  is 
started  at  the  top  using  care  to  get  an  even  division.  Light 
hammer  blows  are  used  to  force  the  knife  on  its  way  down 
the  culm.  Fortunately,  the  nature  of  bamboo  is  such  that 
this  split  is  nearly  always  true  because  there  is  very  lit- 
tle the  rod-maker  could  do  to  steer  the  knife  during  the 
first  split. 

The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  “dams”  which  occur  at 
the  insides  of  the  half-sections  at  the  node  locations.  This 
is  easily  done  with  a hammer  head  and  half-round  file,  as 
the  dams  are  soft,  pulpy  material. 

The  remaining  splitting  operations  are  performed  on  a 
strong  horizontal  surface  such  as  a sawhorse.  My  own 
splitting  surface  is  a flat  board  but  my  friend  Band  Foster, 
a highly  skilled  rodmaker,  does  his  splitting  on  a rounded 
surface  contoured  to  approximately  fit  the  inside  of  the 
'bamboo  half  sections.  Baird  gets  very  nice  results  with  his 
scheme. 

To  split  into  quarters,  the  half  section  is  placed  concave 
side  down.  The  splitting  knife  is  held  exactly  in  the 
center  of  the  node  nearest  the  end  and  the  back  of  the 
knife  blade  is  struck  with  a sharp  hammer  blow,  so  that 
the  half-section  splits  at  the  node.  The  knife  is  inserted 
in  the  split  and  worked  toward  the  short  end.  Now  the 
half-section  is  split  from  one  end  through  the  first  node. 
The  knife  is  then  held  in  the  center  of  the  second  node 
in  progression.  Again  the  sharp  hammer  blow  splitting  the 
second  node.  The  knife  is  inserted  and  worked  back 
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Splitting  a half  section  into  quarter  sections 
is  shown  in  second  photo  to  left  and  then 
to  the  left  we  see  the  strips  of  tonkin  cane 
after  splitting.  The  band  on  the  end  of 
each  is  color  coded  to  enable  easy  identi- 
fication. A propane  torch  (above)  is  used  to 
heat  straighten  each  split  section. 


toward  the  existing  split.  If  the  split  at  the  second  node 
does  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  first  split,  a sliver 
will  form  between  the  two  splits  as  they  join.  This  sliver 
is  trimmed  away  with  a knife  or  cutting  pliers. 

The  half-section  is  split  down  its  length  from  node  to 
node  in  this  manner  until  it  parts,  forming  quarter  sections. 
At  this  point  the  remaining  dam  material  is  filed  off  to 
provide  a flat  bed  for  the  rest  of  the  splitting  operations. 

In  a similar  manner  the  quarter  sections  are  split  into 
eighths  and  the  eighths  into  sixteenths,  which  completes 
the  splitting  operation. 

The  sixteen  strips  are  now  ready  for  heat-straightening 
with  a propane  torch.  This  operation  is  somewhat  pyro- 
technic, producing  a fair  amount  of  smoke  and  flame  so  it 
is  performed  in  a safe,  well-ventilated  area.  Protective 
gloves  are  required.  Mine  are  of  heavy  leather  and  are  use- 
ful for  just  about  every  bamboo  operation  since  tonkin 
cane  strips  produce  exquisite  splinters  and  razor-type 
slashes  in  unprotected  fingers. 

When  the  propane  flame  is  directed  upon  a tonkin  cane 
strip,  a most  fortunate  phenomena  occurs.  The  bamboo 
becomes  plastic  while  hot.  Bends  can  easily  be  straightened 
and  will  retain  the  new  position  permanently  after  cooling. 
All  strips  are  straightened  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as 
possible  since  a well  straightened  strip  is  much  more  easily 
and  accurately  planed  to  final  dimensions  than  a strip 
with  even  a modest  bend. 

The  strips  are  now  carefully  inspected.  If  some  strips 
are  wider  than  others,  the  widest  are  selected  for  butt 
sections  and  the  thinnest  for  the  tips.  The  imperfect  ones 
are  set  aside.  The  remaining  strips  are  ready  for  planing, 
gluing,  and  finishing. 

Now  comes  the  planing  operation  and  then  gluing  and 
finishing  up  the  completed  rod.  But  first,  a specific  taper 
design  must  be  available,  that  is  a firm  set  of  dimensions 
to  be  used  for  the  rod  under  construction.  Perhaps  the 
best  and  most  foolproof  plan  is  to  simply  duplicate  the  de- 
sign of  a pleasant-feeling  rod.  This  is  done  by  making 
micrometer  measurements  at  every  six  inch  station  along 
the  length  of  the  rod  to  be  imitated. 


To  translate  these  measurements  to  single  strip  target 
dimensions  for  the  corresponding  station  of  the  new  rod  is 
a simple  matter  of  dividing  by  two.  A quick  review  of  the 
geometry  of  a rod  hexagon  cross  section  will  prove  this 
to  be  true,  since  enamel  thickness  is  approximately  the 
same  as  varnish  thickness. 

With  strip  target  dimensions  for  each  station  now  avail- 
able, strip  planing  begins  by  taking  the  first  rough  cuts 
with  a plane  to  work  the  strip  cross  section  to  a tapered, 
equal-sided  triangle  with  each  corner  approximately  sixty 
degrees.  In  all  strip  planing  operations  the  enamel  side  of 
the  strip,  that  is  the  strip  side  which  was  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  original  culm  is  always  held  in  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  planing  form  V-groove,  never  on  the  top  sur- 
face which  is  being  planed.  The  bamboo  fibers  just  under 
the  enamel  surface  have  maximum  strength,  and  these  are 
the  ones  the  rod  maker  wants  to  keep. 

For  strip  planing,  a small  sharp  block  plane  is  most  use- 
ful. If  the  plane  has  an  adjustable  cutting  angle  it  is  set 
for  a “scraping  cut”  rather  than  a “shaving  cut”  but  this 
is  a matter  of  trial  and  error.  The  plane  iron  must  be 
sharpened  very  frequently.  Protective  gloves  are  worn  for 
all  planing  operations. 

First  cuts  for  all  strips  are  made  in  the  butt  section 
planing  form  and  the  strips  designated  for  the  tip  section 
are  then  finished  off  in  the  tip  planing  form.  Cuts  are 
taken  alternately  from  each  of  the  two  proper  (non- 
enamel) sides  of  the  strip,  avoiding  excessive  cutting  from 
either  side  to  preserve  the  straight  run  of  grain  up  the 
strip  length,  avoiding  skewed  grain  runs.  This  straight 
grain  characteristic  is  one  of  the  ways  to  tell  a really  first 
class  hand-made  classic  from  an  ordinary  machine-made 
rod. 

As  the  strips  are  roughed  out  they  are  numbered  and  a 
plan  developed  to  arrange  a staggered  node  pattern  in  the 
finished  rod.  I don’t  know  any  two  rod  makers  who  use  the 
same  node  scheme.  The  important  thing  is  to  arrange  the 
strips  in  a pleasing  pattern  so  that  two  nodes  do  not  occur 
at  the  same  location  on  the  finished  rod. 

continued  next  page 
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A strip  is  planed  in  the  planing  form  (left). 
Note  that  heavy  gloves  are  worn  to  protect 
hands  from  the  extremely  sharp  edges.  A 
specification  chart  is  shown  above.  The 
“station”  is  the  distance  from  the  rod  butt; 
the  “strip”  is  the  target  dimension  for  each 
of  the  six  strips  at  each  station.  “Sanded 
section”  is  the  measurement  of  the  finished 
section  before  varnishing.  Next  operation 
is  heat  and  tempering  in  an  aluminum 
oven  (as  shown  in  first  photo  on  page  20): 
then  the  six  finished  bamboo  strips  are 
taped  and  made  ready  for  gluing  (right). 
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Some  rodmakers  have  the  ability  to  plane  their  strips 
to  almost  perfect  dimensions  but  my  skill  has  never  ap- 
proached this  level.  My  practice  is  to  plane  down  reason- 
ably close  to  target  and  finish  the  strip  by  filing.  This  is 
a slower  method  but  results  in  a lot  fewer  wasted  bamboo 
strips. 

To  get  correct  dimensions  the  strips  are  positioned  up 
or  down  the  planing  form  to  find  the  correct  location  for 
target  dimensions  for  each  station.  To  simplify  this,  I 
mark  the  location  for  each  station  on  the  planing  form, 
using  masking  tape  patches  for  this  purpose. 

When  at  last  the  6 strips  are  finished  the  next  step  is 
oven-tempering.  Some  degree  of  curing  was  accomplished 
during  heat-straightening  but  additional  tempering  is  re- 
quired if  heart-breaking  failures  are  to  be  avoided.  Here 
again,  trial  and  error  is  the  key  to  success. 

My  oven  is  made  of  a 1-14  inch  diameter  aluminum  TV 
mast  section  5 feet  long,  lined  inside  with  asbestos  tape 
from  ye  olde  hardware  emporium.  End  plugs  are  made 
from  the  same  asbestos  tape  rolled  to  shape.  A thermom- 
eter is  sometimes  inserted  in  one  end  for  temperature  mea- 
suring, but  the  hole  in  one  end  is  left  open  to  exhaust  the 
fumes.  Again  the  propane  torch  is  used  for  heat.  The  strips 
are  inserted  and  the  torch  flame  applied  slowly  and  even- 
ly along  the  length  of  the  oven  from  end  to  end  and  re- 
turn. The  cycle  that  works  best  for  me  is  12  to  14  minutes 
of  heat  application  with  the  torch  adjusted  for  a blue  flame 
about  I-V2  inches  long.  This  gives  a temperature  of  about 
220  degrees  C in  my  oven  at  the  end  of  14  minutes.  The 
oven  is  then  permitted  to  cool  down  and  the  strips  re- 
moved. 

Since  ovens  and  torches  will  vary,  the  heating  operation 
is  checked  with  scrap  bamboo,  before  trying  precious 
finished  strips.  The  effect  that  seems  best  is  to  heat  to  the 
point  where  just  a slight  color  change  is  observed  in  the 
wood.  A scrap  of  uncured  bamboo  is  used  for  reference 


when  making  the  color  comparison,  and  careful  records 
are  kept  of  heating  times  so  they  can  be  duplicated  in  the 
future. 

Next  is  the  gluing  operation.  The  items  used  here  are 
an  old  but  well  cleaned  toothbrush,  masking  tape,  razor- 
knife,  scissors,  a pair  of  bobbins  loaded  with  lacing  cord,  a 
wood  clamp  and  glue.  For  the  first  few  rods  a good  glue 
choice  would  be  resorcinol  since  this  allows  the  finished  rod 
to  be  heat-straightened  after  curing.  Subsequent  rods  can 
be  glued  with  epoxy  after  some  experience  in  gluing  and 
straightening  rod  sections. 

Bobbins  are  easily  made  of  7/8  inch  dowels  or  fishing 
line  spools  and  heavy  paper  clip  wire,  with  rubber  bands 
for  tension.  Just  about  any  sort  of  strong,  thin  twine  or 
cord  is  satisfactory  for  lacing  but  waxed  nylon  is  preferred 
since  the  glue  does  not  wet  this  type  of  cord,  and  it  holds 
tension  well. 

The  first  step  in  gluing  is  to  tape  together  the  six  strips 
as  they  will  be  finally  joined  in  the  finished  rod  section. 
I use  bands  of  masking  tape  at  about  one  foot  intervals,  at 
the  butt  end  and  closer  at  the  tip.  At  this  point  the  project 
finally  for  the  first  time  looks  a bit  like  a fishing  rod.  The 
taped-up  assembly  is  inspected  closely  and  carefully  to  as- 
sure that  the  strips  mate  up  well  and  the  node-spacing 
is  per  plan.  This  is  the  last  chance! 

With  a razor-knife  the  butt  end  tape  band  is  care- 
fully cut  at  a joint  where  two  strips  interface.  The  same 
joint  is  followed  up  the  section  to  the  next  tape  band  and 
carefully  sliced  through.  The  slicing  operation  is  continued 
up  the  length  of  the  section  until  all  tape  bands  are  sliced 
through  at  the  same  joint.  Now  the  assembly  is  placed  on  a 
large,  waist-high  table,  well  protected  with  a plastic  cover 
or  newspaper.  A ping  pong  table  is  ideal. 

The  section  is  then  spread  open  at  the  sliced  joint,  un- 
folded and  laid  flat.  The  tapes  hold  each  strip  in  proper 
position,  ready  for  gluing  with  each  enamel  strip  surface 
down  and  each  apex  opposite  the  enamel  surface  pointing 
up.  Before  gluing,  the  section  is  inspected  for  foreign  par- 
ticles or  slivers  on  or  between  the  strips. 

The  glue  is  mixed  per  instructions.  The  toothbrush  is 
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As  soon  as  individual  sections  have  glue  applied  they  are  laced  together 
(left).  Two  bobbin  wrapping  gives  a torqueless  wind  and  after  both  tip 
and  butt  sections  have  been  completed  there’s  nothing  more  to  do  other 
than  add  the  finishing  touches  which  should  include  a cork  handle  to 
fit  your  hand  (or  the  hand  of  the  user).  Above  right  is  a cross  section 
view  of  a finished  rod  section  showing  the  dense  strong  fibers  in  the 
outer  edges  and  the  pulpy  center.  For  good  action  careful  selection  as 
well  as  construction  is  an  absolute  necessity. 


ideal  for  applying  the  glue.  Both  sides  of  every  strip  are 
well  wetted  when  the  glue  is  brushed  on.  Care  is  used  to 
avoid  picking  up  foreign  particles  in  all  phases  of  glue-up. 

Pieces  of  cord  in  about  one-foot  lengths  are  next  tied 
around  the  section  locating  one  between  each  tape  band. 
Each  cord  piece  is  tied  so  that  the  section  again  has  the 
hexagon  cross  section  as  it  was  before  slicing  the  tape 
bands.  Bow-knots  are  used  on  this  operation  so  that  these 
strings  are  easily  removed  during  the  next  operation. 

To  begin  lacing,  the  glued  section  is  loosely  held  on  the 
table  with  a wood  clamp.  The  section  is  not  secured  to  the 
table  but  rests  on  it,  free  to  slide,  with  about  four  inches 
of  the  butt  end  extending  off  the  edge  of  the  table.  Now 
the  cords  from  each  bobbin  are  tied  together  with  a square 
knot.  Then,  holding  a bobbin  in  each  hand,  the  square 
knot  is  located  on  top  and  at  the  end  of  the  protruding 
bamboo,  with  the  heavy  end  of  the  bamboo  section  pointed 
at  the  rodmakers  navel.  The  bobbin  in  the  right  hand  is 
wound  clockwise  around  the  assembly  taking  a turn  around 
the  bamboo  so  that  it  hangs  down  about  a half  inch  past 
the  square  knot  start.  The  bobbin  in  the  left  hand  is 
wound  counterclockwise  taking  a turn  around  the  bamboo 
in  the  other  direction  again  progressing  approximately  a 
half  inch. 

Now  again  the  left  hand  bobbin  is  used  to  make  a 
counterclockwise  turn  and  then  two  clockwise  turns  with 
the  right  hand  bobbin  so  that  the  lacing  pattern  after  the 
starting  turn  is  left  left,  right  right,  overlapping  every 
other  turn  as  the  turns  are  applied  up  the  length  of  the 
rod.  Each  turn  is  pulled  as  tightly  as  possible.  A practice 
lacing  session  prior  to  glue-up  is  wise. 

Now  to  explain  why  this  sequence  and  the  use  of  2 bob- 
bins instead  of  one  are  so  important.  The  use  of  a single 
bobbin  would  seem  much  easier,  but  the  glued  assembly 
of  6 strips  has  the  tensile  strength  of  a wet  noodle  at  this 
point  and  a single  bobbin  would  develop  a twist  that  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  remove.  The  two  bobbins  and 
the  left,  left,  right,  right  sequence  result  in  a torqueless 
wrap  which  makes  it  possible  to  hand-lace  nice  straight 
sections  with  no  twist. 


After  six  or  eight  inches  of  lacing  are  completed  the  sec- 
tion can  be  reversed  in  the  clamp  since  it  is  easier  to  lace 
toward  rather  than  away  from  the  rod  maker. 

As  the  lacing  progresses,  the  remains  of  the  masking 
tape  rings  and  the  temporary  tie  cords  are  removed.  When 
the  tip  end  of  the  section  is  reached  the  lacing  is  com- 
pleted and  tied  off  with  a secure  knot. 

The  next  step  is  to  straighten  the  section  while  the  glue 
is  curing.  There  is  no  magic  panacea— the  trick  is  patience 
and  perserverence.  The  rough  straightening  is  done  by 
hand-rolling  the  glued  section  on  a flat  table  and  the  final 
straightening  is  just  a matter  of  a little  hand  pressure  here 
and  a little  there  until  the  job  is  done.  When  the  section 
is  straight  it  is  placed  flat  on  the  table  until  the  cure  is 
completed. 

Now  for  sanding  to  final  dimensions.  After  complete 
curing  of  the  glue,  the  lacing  cord  is  removed  and  the 
section  is  placed  on  a hard,  flat  surface.  Using  fine  sand- 
paper and  a sanding  block  the  flue  and  enamel  surface  of 
the  bamboo  are  carefully  removed.  Since  the  enamel 
thickness  approximates  the  thickness  of  the  rod  varnish 
(about  .005  thick,  total)  the  target  dimension  at  each  6 
inch  station  is  .005  inch  less  than  the  desired  dimension 
of  the  finished  rod.  In  final  sanding,  as  in  all  rod-making 
operations,  as  little  as  possible  of  the  tough  bamboo  just 
under  the  enamel  is  removed. 

All  that  remains  at  this  point  to  complete  the  rod  is  the 
addition  of  the  standard  fittings:  cork  handle,  reel  seat, 
ferrules,  guides  and  varnish.  These  are  uncomplicated 
operations  and  involve,  in  large  measure,  the  preferences 
of  the  builder  in  choice  of  sliding  rings  versus  locking  reel 
seat,  color  of  winding  silk,  prefab  cork  handle  versus  in- 
dividual cork  rings  and  so  forth.  Here  is  the  builder’s 
chance  to  apply  the  little  personal  touches  like  the  beauti- 
fully fitted  walnut  handle  tops  used  by  Ted  Anderson.  The 
lady  of  the  house  has  the  assignment  of  sewing  the  cloth 
bag.  And  of  course  the  proudest  operation  of  all  is  the  in- 
scribing of  the  builders  name  using  india  ink  on  the  butt 
section  of  the  new  rod  for  all  the  world  to  witness  and 
know. 
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FLY  TYING— 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


THE 

LITTLE  BLACK 
GNATS 


The  tiny  two-winged  flies  of  the 
Order  Diptera  play  an  important  role 
in  the  diet  of  trout.  Their  great  avail- 
ability as  larvae,  pupae  and  adults 
quantitatively  compensates  for  their 
small  size  and  trout  eat  them  in  sur- 
prising numbers.  Midges,  the  mos- 
quito-like Chironomids,  are  well 
known  to  all  anglers;  but  equally  im- 
portant are  the  small  Black  Gnats  of 
the  genus  Hilara.  The  latter  appear 


over  much  of  the  season  in  huge 
swarms,  flying  in  an  erratic  fashion  a 
few  inches  above  the  water.  In  slow- 
moving  pools  trout  are  frequently 
tempted  to  leap  clear  of  the  surface 
to  intercept  the  tiny  insects,  a situ- 
ation gravely  troublesome  to  the  most 
inventive  of  anglers. 

The  swarms  of  Hilara  are  evidently 
related  to  mating  and  the  individual 
insects  within  the  swarms  may  be 
seen  flying  back  and  forth  in  an  ab- 
breviated zig-zag  pattern,  always  alert 
to  any  small  insect  or  bit  of  debris 
floating  with  the  current.  Occasion- 
ally one  of  the  little  gnats  will  dart 
down  and  pick  a small,  floating  insect 
off  the  water.  The  prey  is  usually  a 
midge,  whidh  is  wrapped  in  a silken 
gauze  spun  by  the  male  gnat  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  his  bride-to-be  as  a 
wedding  gift.  Many  of  the  mating 
pairs  get  on  the  water  and  are  taken 
by  trout,  providing  a real  opportunity 
for  the  fly  fisherman. 

The  Fore-and-Aft  Gnat  pattern 
shown  in  the  illustrations  was  original- 
ly tied  as  a dry  fly  representation  of 
the  mating  Hilara  and  it  has  proved 
its  worth  many  times,  not  only  when 
Hilara  were  extant  but  as  a general 
midge  pattern  as  well.  Generally  trout 
take  the  drifting  gnats  and  midges  in 
a quiet  rise  form  and  it’s  not  always 
easy  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  rising 
fish  unless  it  can  be  seen. 

On  a favorite  limestone  meadow 
stream  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania 
there  is  a short,  smooth-water  stretch 
with  a high  bank  on  one  side.  The 
bank  is  covered  with  wild  rose  bushes 
which  extend  down  to  the  water, 
creating  an  overhang  of  several  feet 
in  depth,  under  which  the  brown  trout 
like  to  hide.  I came  to  learn  that,  even 
when  no  fish  were  showing,  if  I crept 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  opposite  bank 
and  quietly  seated  myself  behind  a 
tuft  of  tall  grass,  I didn’t  have  long 
to  wait  before  a trout  or  two  would 
move  out  into  feeding  position.  One 
day  I caught  and  returned  a trout  of 
perhaps  eleven  inches,  taken  from  a 
pocket  against  the  watercress  just  be- 
low the  rose  bushes.  The  next  morning 
I returned  and  found  what  I assumed 
to  be  the  same  trout  rising  in  the  little 
pocket.  Since  no  flies  were  visable 
on  the  water  I guessed  the  trout  was 
midging  and  accordingly  bent  on  a 
#22  Fore-and-Aft  Gnat.  The  first  float 


was  met  with  the  familiar  soft  rise  but 
when  I tightened  a fine  brown  trout 
of  some  eighteen  inches  came  cart- 
wheeling out  of  the  water,  throwing 
wet  droplets  against  the  grassy  bank. 
With  a screech  of  the  reel  he  tore 
upstream,  crossed  over  under  a bed  of 
watercress  and  fouled  the  frail  tippet 
on  a snag  under  the  bushy  overhang. 
I returned  several  times  later  that  day, 
hoping  the  big  trout  would  be 
tempted  to  feed  on  the  emerging 
sulfur  duns  but  I never  saw  him  again. 

Most  fishermen  find  it  beneficial  to 
change  to  a different  pattern  of  fly 
when  a trout  is  raised  and  missed  be- 
cause the  original  pattern  is  often  re- 
fused when  it  is  offered  a second  time. 
I’ve  had  considerable  success  with  the 
little  Fore-and-Aft  Gnat  as  a back-up 
pattern  after  missing  a rise,  particu- 
larly when  there  is  no  specific  hatch 
on  the  water. 

The  pattern  is  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible and  is  extremely  easy  to  tie. 
There  are  no  tails  (because  real  gnats 
have  none)  and  the  fly  balances  per- 
fectly on  its  two  hackles.  I have  long 
been  partial  to  black-dyed  kapok 
dubbed  on  the  tying  thread  as  body 
material  but  any  fine-textured  black 
fur  may  be  substituted.  The  correct 
hackle  is  medium  dun  gray,  prefer- 
ably with  that  elusive,  sparkling  trans- 
lucency  so  difficult  to  find  these  days. 
I also  tie  an  alternate  version  with 
grizzly  hackles  because  it’s  a little 
easier  to  see  on  the  water  in  poor 
light.  Whichever  hackle  is  used,  the 
barbules  should  not  be  longer  than 
twice  the  gap  of  the  hook.  I use  the 
pattern  in  sizes  #20  through  #24 
and  find  the  smallest  sizes  to  be  most 
effective  on  slow  pools  and  glassy, 
smooth-topped  runs. 

As  a final  note  I would  like  to 
recommend  the  use  of  barbless  hooks, 
particularly  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  anglers  who  share  the 
philosophy  of  catch-and-release.  The 
barbs  of  most  small  hooks  are  out  of 
proportion  to  the  overall  size,  making 
it  difficult  to  extricate  the  fly  without 
damage  to  the  trout  and/or  the  fly  it- 
self. This  is  especially  true  when  the 
hook  is  lodged  in  the  tough  maxillary. 
It’s  a simple  matter  to  squeeze  down 
the  barb  with  pliers  or  tweezers  prior 
to  dressing  the  fly,  making  its  subse- 
quent removal  from  the  jaw  of  a trout 
an  easy,  painless  operation. 
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TYING  THE 
FORE-AND-AFT  GNAT 


1.  Clamp  a small  hook  (size  #20  to  #24) 
in  the  vise  and  bind  fine  black  thread 
at  bend. 


2.  Select  a medium  dun  gray  hackle  with 
barbules  no  longer  than  twice  the  gap 
of  the  hook.  Strip  away  the  webby 
lower  portion  and  bind  the  stem  to 
the  hook  so  that  the  hackle  stands  at 
right  angle  and  the  glossy  side  faces 
the  eye  of  the  hook.  Bend  root  for- 
ward and  bind  along  shank.  Trim  ex- 
cess root  as  shown. 

3.  Grip  the  hackle’s  tip  in  hackle  pliers 
and  wind  forward  in  close  turns.  Tie 
off  with  two  turns  of  thread  and  half- 
hitch. Trim  waste  hackle  tip. 


4.  Apply  tacky  wax  or  varnish  to  about 
one  inch  of  the  thread  next  to  the 
hook.  Roll  a dubbing  of  black  kapok 
(or  any  fine-textured  black  fur)  around 
waxed  thread  with  fingertips. 


5.  Wind  dubbing  forward  two-thirds  the 
length  of  shank  and  half-hitch  thread. 

6.  Select  another  hackle  and  repeat  step 
#2,  this  time  facing  the  glossy  side 
toward  the  bend. 


7.  Wind  front  hackle  forward  and  tie  off, 
leaving  space  for  head  in  back  of  eye. 
Trim  waste  hackle  tip,  then  make  a 
neat  head  with  thread  and  whip-finish. 
A drop  of  head  lacquer  completes  fly. 


6 


8.  A penny’s  worth  of  Fore-and-Aft  Gnats. 
On  left  is  dun  hackle  version;  on  right, 
grizzly  hackle. 
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USEFUL  TRAINING 

During  the  month  of  June  we  held 
a Red  Cross  refresher  course  here  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
Region  IV  office  for  all  regional  per- 
sonnel. The  course  quickly  paid  off 
when  Assistant  Supervisor  Frank  Ku- 
likosky  was  traveling  on  Route  22 
behind  a small  van  that  flipped  a 
couple  times  and  then  rolled  down  the 
pike  ahead  of  him.  In  so  doing  one  of 
the  occupants  was  ejected  from  the 
vehicle  and  suffered  some  mighty  se- 
vere injuries,  including  a broken  leg 
and  multiple  cuts  and  abrasions  as 
well  as  a severe  head  wound  that  was 
gushing  blood.  The  man  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  lived  long  if  he  had 
had  no  help  in  a hurry.  Mr.  Kulikosky 
remembered  his  recent  training  and 
applied  direct  pressure  to  the  severed 
vessel,  stopping  the  bleeding  until  a 
State  Trooper  arrived  with  some  large 
compresses  to  bind  the  wound  secure- 

]y ■ 

— MILES  D.  WITT,  Region  IV  Supervisor 

SURPRISE  SNAKE 

Miss  Debbie  Kalufut  of  Emporium, 
was  playing  in  Portage  Creek  building 
a small  dam,  as  kids  will  do,  and  had 
an  encounter  with  a water  snake. 
She  reached  under  a stone  after  a fish 
that  she  spotted  and  when  she  did 
a water  snake  bit  her  finger  inflict- 
ing injury  enough  to  need  first  aid  and 
a tetnous  shot.  The  snake,  after  biting 
Debbie,  grabbed  the  fish  and  re- 
treated. 

— Waterways  Patrolman 
STANLEY  G.  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County) 

WIRED  AREA  “ ACTION ” 

The  opening  of  the  wired  stocking 
areas  this  year  provided  some  inter- 
esting events.  One  boy  broke  his  pole 
as  about  50  fishermen  invaded  a hole 
that  had  been  home  for  about  a hun- 
dred trout  during  the  season.  Another 
gentleman  who  was  in  the  act  of  un- 
tangling a snagged  line  fell  head  first 
off  a three  foot  bank  into  the  hole 


about  5 feet  deep,  lost  his  shoe  and 
then  had  to  dive  twice  to  retrive  the 
shoe  and  nine  fishermen  were  arrest- 
ed for  violations  of  fishing  too  early, 
foul  hooking  trout,  and  netting  trout 
from  these  areas.  In  all  the  fishing 
wasn’t  too  good  for  one  conservation- 
ist had  arrived  at  the  area  about  an 
hour  early  and  fed  the  trout  a loaf  of 
bread,  in  an  attempt  to  fill  them  up 
so  they  wouldn’t  hit  a lure. 

— Waterways  Patrolman 
STANLEY  G.  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County) 

HOW  MUCH? 

While  conducting  Safety  Motor 
Boat  Inspections  on  the  Monongahela 
Wharf  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh, 
Special  Waterways  Patrolmen  Robert 
Kopta  and  Robert  Wallace,  noticed  a 
woman  with  a few  children  standing 
close  by.  She  was  digging  into  her 
purse  and  mumbling,  “How  much 
does  it  cost?’’  Officer  Kopta  inquired 
as  to  what  she  was  talking  about,  and 
her  startled  reply  was,  “You  are  col- 
lecting the  money  to  park  in  this 
parking  lot,  aren’t  you?” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH 
(S/Allegheny  County) 


MOUTHFUL 

Edward  Davies  of  Allentown  de- 
cided to  relax  a little  so  he  took  his 
five-year-old  son,  Scott,  fishing. 

While  waiting  for  the  fish  to  bite 
Mr.  Davies  drank  a can  of  beer  and 
put  the  empty  in  the  back  seat  of  his 
car.  He  left  another  half  finished  can 
on  the  ground  while  he  went  to  check 
a rod.  In  the  meantime,  young  Scott 
had  found  a small  salamander.  Look- 
ing for  a place  to  put  it,  he  found  the 
can  in  the  back  seat,  filled  it  half 
with  water,  and  placed  it— now  con- 
taining the  salamander— next  to  his 
father’s  beer  can.  When  Mr.  Davies 
returned  and  took  a healthy  swallow 
of  what  he  thought  was  beer,  his  eyes 
opened  wide.  A mouthful  of  salaman- 
der leaves  an  awful  taste.  He  was  a 
little  queasy  for  awhile,  but  what 


probably  hurt  most  was  when  Scott 
accused  him  of  trying  to  kill  his 
salamander! 

—Waterways  Patrolman  FREDERICK  MUSSEL 

(Lehigh  County) 

SHAD  RUN  COMING 

During  the  low  water  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  on  the  weekend  of  August 
14,  I noted  the  largest  schools  of 
baby  shad  in  years.  If  they  all  make 
it  back  to  the  ocean  we  should  have 
a great  shad  run  in  about  three  years! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  H.  F.  REYNOLDS 
(Wayne  County) 

TREAT  AND  RETREAT 

One  evening  last  June  two  of  the 
Allegheny  River’s  most  ardent  fisher- 
women  were  given  a rare  and  not  eas- 
ily forgotten  treat.  Ethel  Smith  and 
Edie  Atkinson  were  fishing  in  Thomp- 
son Eddy  from  a small  boat  when  they 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  two  dogs 
swimming  towards  an  island,  upstream 
from  where  they  were  anchored.  In  a 
short  while  the  animals  appeared 
around  the  island  and  were  swimming 
straight  toward  the  ladies’  boat.  As 
they  came  closer  it  became  evident 
that  the  animals  were  not  dogs  at  all. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  this 
story  the  ladies  were  looking  down 
into  the  river,  at  a distance  of  only  a 
few  feet,  at  two  very  large  black 
bears.  Amid  flailing  oars  and  flying 
anchors  our  heroines  beat  a hasty  re- 
treat. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  GEORGE  R.  JONES 
(Warren  County) 

COMMUNITY  PROJECT 

Assistant  Supervisor  Lazusky  and  I 
spent  a pleasant  day  in  the  Westfield 
area  in  August  when  we  assisted  with 
a Stream  Improvement  project  on  the 
Cowanesque  River.  The  Westfield  Jay- 
cees  sponsored  the  project.  A long  de- 
flector made  up  of  seven  sections  of 
Gabion  Baskets  was  installed.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  one  of  the  young 
fellows  who  carried  stones  to  fill  the 
baskets  remarked:  “All  that  work  and 
I don’t  even  fish.”  This  really  turned 
out  to  be  a community  project.  Two 
more  devices  are  scheduled  to  go  in 
this  section  of  the  river.  With  a turn 
out  of  help  and  material  like  we  had 
at  the  first  one  I am  sure  the  others 
will  be  successful. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RAYMOND  HOOVER 

(Tioga  County) 
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THINK  YOU’LL  REMEMBER  WHAT  THAT  LITTLE  RED  AND  WHITE  FLAG 

IS  FOR  AFTER  THIS?” 


UNUSUAL  LICENSE 
HOLDER! 

While  on  routine  patrol  along  the 
Juniata  River  last  August,  I encoun- 
tered four  women  fishing.  Three  of 
them  were  on  shore  and  the  fourth 
was  wading  out  in  the  river.  I pro- 
ceeded to  check  the  licenses  of  the 
three  on  shore  and  then  not  seeing 
one  of  the  ladies  out  in  the  river,  I 
inquired  if  she  had  one.  All  three 
quickly  assured  me  that  she  did  and 
one  of  them  very  generously  offered 
to  wade  out  and  get  it  for  me  to  see. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  the  fourth  lady 
very  nonchalantly  removed  her  shoe 
and  presented  a soaked,  rather  sickly 
looking  license.  She  explained  that  she 
had  misplaced  her  holder  and  being 
quite  a distance  from  her  home,  de- 
cided to  place  it  in  her  shoe  so  that 
she  would  have  it  on  her  person. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  OWENS 
(Mifflin/Juniata  Counties) 

JUST  A “MYTH” 

A Waterways  Patrolman  has  come 
to  be  known  by  many  different  names 
but  recently  something  new  was 
added.  Special  Waterways  Patrolman 
Bob  Kish  was  on  routine  patrol  of 
the  Monongahela  River  when  he  came 
upon  a fisherman  who,  while  being 
checked  stated,  “You  know  I’ve  been 
fishing  for  over  30  years  and  have 
never  seen  one  of  you  guys,  in  fact 
I’ve  come  to  believe  that  you  were 
just  a myth.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH 
(Allegheny  County) 

POUND  OF  CURE 

After  having  two  major  pollutions 
on  two  of  our  better  streams  in  Craw- 
ford County  last  summer  the  need  for 
industry  to  be  more  conservation  con- 
scious was  only  to  obvious.  Having 
given  up  in  an  area  where  there  was 
a lot  of  mine  acid  drainage  and  pollu- 
tion from  industry,  (which  left  practi- 
cally no  water  at  all  in  the  area  to 
fish)  made  me  appreciate  the  abun- 
dance of  fishing  areas  in  Crawford 
County.  While  investigating  these 
pollutions  I found  very  little  preven- 
tative maintenance  and  few  facilities 
to  catch  an  accidental  discharge.  In 
the  future  more  preventative  facilities 
need  to  be  available  to  stop  these  ac- 
cidents. It  takes  years  and  years  for  a 
stream  to  recover  and  produce  again 


game  fish  in  abundance.  The  saying 
that  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a pound  of  cure”  certainly  fits  the 
picture  here. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WARREN  L.  BEAVER 
(West  Crawford  County) 

RAPID  REPRODUCTION 

Last  summer  while  on  patrol  of  the 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek  I observed  the 
following  species  of  fish  present  in 
about  a five  mile  area.  These  fish  are 
not  new  to  our  waters,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  be  reproducing  at  a rapid 
rate.  I am  sure  fishermen  can  ex- 
pect heavy  catches  of  the  following: 

1.  Small-mouth  bottle  fish.  These  nor- 
mally lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream; 
occasionally  emit  bubbles;  and  can 
be  caught  with  or  without  a cork. 

2.  White-walled  firestone.  A round, 
heavy-bodied  fish  weighing  up  to  35 
pounds;  flesh  is  somewhat  rubbery; 
older  specimens  may  be  bald-headed 
or  slick. 

3.  Beeracuda.  Mettallic  silver  in  color 
with  varied  markings  on  sides;  about 
four  inches  in  length;  sometimes  found 
in  schools  of  6,  12,  or  24.  At  least 
2,000  have  been  stocked  in  the  Yellow 
Breeches  alone. 

4.  Great  northern  plastic  wrapper. 
These  rather  flat  fish  of  varied  color 
hang  around  stumps,  logs,  and  rocks; 
related  to  the  Foil  Fish  and  to  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Clorox  Bottle  Fish. 

5.  Green  Yard  Eel.  A long,  thin  fish 
with  bronze-colored  head,  sometimes 


attaining  a length  of  25  feet;  has  been 
known  to  squirt  water  for  considerable 
distances  at  dogs,  kids,  flowers,  and 
occasionally  automobiles,  but  now 
with  holes  in  it. 

6.  Stock  fish.  These  are  artfully  cam- 
ouflaged by  Nature  to  look  like  sticks, 
limbs,  branches,  and  logs;  difficult  to 
clean  and  cook;  not  popular  because 
of  sawdust-like  taste;  real  tackle- 
busters. 

7.  Filter  fish.  Imported  to  this  coun- 
try from  Israel.  Several  sub-species 
have  been  identified;  the  oil  filter,  the 
coffee  filter,  and  the  air  conditioner 
filter. 

8.  Parakett  perch.  Two  of  these  were 
observed;  favorite  habitat  is  inside 
rusty  old  wire  cages. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  PERRY  D.  HEATH 
(Cumberland  County) 
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A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


THE  WATERCRAFT  SAFETY  OFFICER 


“Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  nineteen  years  old,  will  grad- 
uate next  June  from  the  Lower 
Boondocks  High  School,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  get  a 
job  with  your  Commission. 

I like  the  outdoors,  enjoy  fishing 
and  boating,  and  would  like  a job 
which  would  allow  me  to  spend  the 


time  boating  just  as  I see  your  men 
doing  on  a Sunday  afternoon. 

Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

I imagine  that  the  above  may  be 
a good  example  of  many  of  the  let- 
ters seeking  employment  received  by 
those  in  charge  of  personnel  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  many  people 
think  a Watercraft  Safety  Officer  does 
nothing  but  cruise  from  one  end  of  a 


lake  to  the  other,  or  up  and  down  the 
shoreline  of  a river,  from  daybreak  to 
sunset. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  I’ve  met  quite  a few  of  these 
people  over  the  years  and  learned  that 
they  work  hard  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Let’s,  for  example,  think  of  a nice 
warm  Sunday  afternoon  in  July. 

What  would  you  rather  do  under 
such  conditions?  Go  boating  with 
your  family,  enjoy  some  water  skiing, 
anchor  in  some  quiet  cove  for  a shore- 
line barbecue,  or  just  drop  a line  over- 
board and  take  home  a few  scrappy 
sunfish. 

Or— would  you  rather  spend  those 
hours  watching  the  other  fellow  en- 
joy himself,  making  sure  he  doesn’t 
do  something  stupid  and  wind  up  in 
the  water;  you  get  home  late  and  sel- 
dom do  you  have  the  time  to  take  the 
family  on  an  outing  because  of  the 
demands  of  duty. 

Unless  you’re  a dedicated  person, 
the  type  who  has  weighed  all  the  pros 


George  Moore  and  Dan  Landis,  Watercraft  Safety  Officers,  conduct  a routine  inspection  at  a public  ramp  on  the  lower  Susquehanna. 
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and  cons  before  making  a decision,  I 
think  I know  what  the  answer  will  be. 

Without  going  into  a lot  of  tech- 
nicalities, the  potential  watercraft  safe- 
ty officer  receives  a certain  amount  of 
training  which  can  be  real  tough. 
He’s  got  to  know  the  answer  to  just 
about  any  question  that’s  thrown  at 
him  since,  once  in  the  field,  he  rep- 
resents the  Commission  and  he  can’t 
tell  some  boater,  in  the  middle  of  a 
river  or  lake,  “wait  here  till  I run 
home  for  the  answer.” 

After  the  initial  training  program 
what  can  the  officer  expect  to  do  on 
any  given  weekend,  on  any  given 
waterway,  located  in  any  given  section 
of  the  Commonwealth? 

One  of  his  routine  chores,  usually 
occuring  shortly  before  Memorial  Day, 
involves  setting  out  buoys  not  just  at 
random  but  in  their  proper  places  to 
mark  channels,  underwater  obstruc- 
tions, and  bathing  areas.  If  he  makes 
just  one  mistake,  he’ll  hear  about  it 
all  summer. 

And  don’t  forget,  these  same  buoys 
must  be  removed.  This  takes  place 
after  Labor  Day  and  sometimes  the 
weather  conditions  aren’t  too  appro- 
priate. He  may  just  wind  up  doing 
this  despite  rain  and  high  waters. 

Between  Memorial  Day  and  Labor 


Day  he  should  be  a one  man  public 
relations  staff  who  must  carefully  ex- 
amine every  move  he  makes,  before  he 
makes  it,  to  be  sure  he  is  not  headed 
for  trouble. 

Bear  in  mind  that  a lot  of  pleasure 
boaters,  while  they  don’t  exactly  hate 
the  officer  on  duty,  feel  that  he  cramps 
their  style  and  like  the  traffic  cop  who 
stops  a motorist  for  a traffic  offense 
the  watercraft  safety  officer  is  often 
threatened  with  dismissal  because  the 
violator  knows  “someone  in  Harris- 
burg.” 

On  patrol  the  watercraft  safety  of- 
ficer isn’t  primarily  concerned  with 
handing  out  tickets.  Unless  its  an 
out  and  out  violation  he’s  more  prone 
to  settle  for  a warning,  hoping  that 
the  boater  will  keep  this  in  mind  in 
the  future.  Unfortunately  too  often 
there  are  many  boaters  who  pull  the 
same  stunt  again  just  as  soon  as  the 
officer  is  out  of  sight. 

When  a club  has  some  sort  of  spec- 
ial activity,  such  as  a ski  show,  the 
spectator  on  shore  probably  thinks 
the  safety  officer  has  it  made  with  a 
ring  side  seat. 

However,  unknown  to  that  specta- 
tor, the  safety  officer  is  working.  He 
began  long  before  the  show  started  by 
assisting  in  the  placement  of  buoys,  he 


keeps  observors  from  wandering  inside 
the  marked  course,  and  watches  for 
any  floating  debris  which  might  be  a 
hazard  for  water  skiers. 

Have  you  ever  run  out  of  gas  in 
the  middle  of  a river  or  lake?  If  so, 
perhaps  you  can  thank  your  lucky  star 
that  a watercraft  safety  officer  was 
nearby  to  offer  a tow  home. 

Sail  boaters  don’t  always  run  on 
an  even  keel  and  when  they  go  over 
the  officer  stands  by  until  the  craft 
is  righted. 

In  areas  where  water  skiing  is  quite 
popular  he  watches  for  floating  logs 
and  tows  them  to  shore  out  of  harm’s 
way,  he  picks  up  lost  skis,  is  knowl- 
edgeable where  first  aid  is  concerned, 
and  many  a time  he’s  been  able  to 
locate  lost  or  stolen  boats. 

In  between  he  tries  to  find  time  to 
spend  a few  hours  at  a public  launch- 
ing ramp  answering  questions,  pro- 
viding a few  safety  hints  and  conduct- 
ing safety  inspections  geared  to  keep 
the  pleasure  boat  operator  out  of 
trouble. 

I could  probably  go  on  and  on  but 
George  Moore,  a Special  Watercraft 
Safety  Officer  from  York  County, 
probably  summed  it  up  when  he  said, 
“Mr.  Miller,  you  name  it  and  we  do 
it.” 


LAKE  ERIE  “TREASURE”  by  Lois  Fisher 


The  old  anchor  shown  right  was  discovered 
this  past  summer  by  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission workers  as  they  trawled  for  whitefish 
about  five  miles  offshore  of  Presque  Isle  pen- 
insula in  60  feet  of  water. 

The  crew  of  the  Perea  had  set  out  for  a 
routine  day  of  trawling  in  the  big  lake.  Then 
suddenly  the  big  nylon  net  was  fast.  Eventual- 
ly—and  slowly— the  big  anchor  came  into  view. 
Also  snagged  with  the  anchor  was  nearly  200 
feet  of  anchor  chain,  but  it  had  to  be  left  until 
they  could  return  a few  days  later  for  it. 

The  anchor  and  chain  are  estimated  to  be 
150  years  old.  Currently  they  are  on  display 
at  the  Commission’s  Walnut  Creek  Access 
Area.  At  press  time  no  one  knew  what  ship  the 
anchor  may  have  come  from,  but  many  wrecks 
occurred  along  the  Erie  coastline. 

Shown  with  the  anchor  are  members  of  the 
Perea  crew:  Dan  Wilson,  Howard  Wilson 

(captain),  Roger  Kenyon,  and  Jeff  Zakel. 

Photo:  Cosmopolite-Herald 
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As  Christmas  approaches  and  our 
thoughts  turn  to  gifts  and  giving  as  well 
as  huge  and  glorious  meals  it  is  perhaps 
appropriate  to  give  some  thought  to 
how  well  we  utilize  one  of  nature’s  gifts 
to  the  fisherman— namely  the  fish  we 
catch.  If  you  keep  them,  then  knowing 
how  to  properly  cook  them  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  knowing  how  to  catch  them. 


We  may  be  a nation  of  fishermen  but  we  are  certainly 
not  a nation  of  fish  eaters.  Just  about  every  country  in  the 
world  beats  us  in  pounds  of  fish  consumed  per  person. 
This  includes  fresh  and  saltwater  species.  I can  under- 
stand why  some  of  the  supermarket  “sawdust”  cakes  don’t 
throw  a gourmet  into  a frenzy  but  I can’t,  for  the  life 
of  me,  figure  out  why  so  many  good,  fresh  water  table 
treats  such  as  trout,  bass,  perch  and  walleyes  wind  up  in 
the  garbage  can.  This  is  top  drawer  eating  when  properly 
prepared,  and  should  not  be  wasted  under  any  circum- 
stances. There  are  only  two  things  that  should  be  done  with 
fish.  They  should  either  be  returned  to  the  water,  alive 
or,  if  kept,  they  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  our  house  we  don’t  take  that  last  statement  lightly. 
The  very  best  fish  you’ll  ever  eat  are  those  that  hit  the 
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skillet  with  the  wiggle  still  in  the  tail.  It’s  for  sure  that 
it  isn’t  always  possible  to  bring  home  alive  or  nearly  alive 
fish.  The  next  best  thing  should  be  tried  for  and  that  means 
to  bring  them  home  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  possible.  In  the 
summer  if  you’re  fishing  from  a boat  keep  them  on  ice  in 
a portable  cooler  or  hang  them  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
on  a live  stringer.  For  the  walking  fisherman  a willow  creel 
works  pretty  well  if  you  keep  it  well  soaked  to  allow  the 
evaporation  process  to  keep  the  contents  cool.  If  the 
temperature  goes  above  60  degrees  and  you  expect  to  be 
out  for  several  hours  more,  it’s  a good  idea  to  clean  the 
fish  promptly.  If  you  have  a long  drive  to  home  base 
put  the  cleaned  fish  in  a plastic  bag  and  stop  at  the  first 
sign  that  says  “ICE.”  Pack  them  well  with  cubes  or  chips 
and  you’re  set  for  another  few  hours. 


I wouldn’t  go  into  the  art  of  filleting  or  cleaning  fish  at 
any  length  except  to  say  . . . learn  to  do  it.  It’s  not  difficult. 
The  only  tool  that’s  necessary  is  a sharp,  flexable,  thin 
bladed  knife.  There  are  so  many  really  fine  ones  on  the 
market  today  that  the  proper  knife  should  be  in  everv 
fisherman’s  kit.  A really  good  one  can  be  purchased  for 
less  than  five  dollars  but  do  treat  it  like  the  specialized  tool 
that  it  is  and  use  it  only  for  fish.  You  can’t  expect  it  to 
perform  satisfactory  on  that  five  pound  bass  if  the  dav 
before  you  used  it  to  cut  kindling  wood.  I believe  in 
taking  the  skin  off  all  fish  (except  trout)  that  are  under 
twelve  inches.  The  skin  adds  nothing  to  the  flavor  and  in 
some  cases  detracts  by  adding  some  unnecessary  oil. 

Now  for  the  cooking,  which  is  what  this  piece  is  reallv 
about.  To  decide  how  to  cook  the  fish  requires  that  vou 
consider  how  the  fish  was  prepared  for  cooking.  Small, 
whole  trout  should  be  well  dried  with  a paper  towel  and 
cooked  with  the  heads  still  on.  The  heads  can  be  given  to 
the  cat  although  there  are  a couple  of  bites  of  choice 
meat  on  the  back  of  the  head.  If  the  baleful  eye  staring 
at  you  is  disturbing,  cut  them  off  of  course,  but  allowing 
the  head  to  remain  will  prevent  fresh  trout  from  curling 
so  much  as  very  fresh  trout  have  a tendency  to  curl  in  the 
skillet.  Frying  a trout  in  just  any  old  grease  is  a criminal 
act  and  should  be  punished  by  pouring  said  grease  down 
the  front  of  your  waders.  The  hairy-chested  outdoorsman 
who  fries  his  brook  trout  to  a black  crisp  in  three-day-old 
bacon  grease  is  not  going  to  make  my  taste  buds  quiver. 
Fried  trout  taste  much  better  fried  in  a half  and  half 
combination  of  butter  and  cooking  oil  after  being  well 
doused  in  flour  that  has  been  already  salted  and  peppered. 
When  the  cast  iron  skillet  is  steaming,  lay  in  the  flour  laden 
fish  and  turn  after  four  minutes,  no  more.  Four  minutes  on 
the  other  side  and  flop  them  out  on  several  layers  of  paper 
towels  to  soak  up  the  excess  oil.  Com  meal  is  also  a fine 
dusting  for  fried  trout  if  your  tastes  run  in  that  direction 
and  the  skins  become  an  even  more  golden  brown. 

Fish  that  have  been  filleted  can  be  fried  the  same  way 
but  I much  prefer  a slightly  different  treatment.  Clean 
the  fillets  by  wiping  them  with  a paper  towel.  Don’t 
douse  them  under  the  water  tap.  This  destroys  some  of 
the  flavor.  Dip  the  fillets  in  a mixture  of  one  half  egg  and 
one  half  evaporated  milk  (if  possible  the  mixture  should 
be  ice  cold)  although  fresh  milk  is  OK  as  a substitute. 
Roll  them  in  finely  crushed  cracker  crumbs.  Crushed  is 
not  really  the  right  word,  they  should  be  powdered.  Now 
fry  the  fish  in  the  hot  skillet  of  butter  and  cooking  oil. 
Cook  for  four  minutes  on  a side  and  lay  into  it.  Fresh 
walleye  fillets  done  in  this  manner  is  the  absolute  greatest 
fresh  water  fish  in  the  world 

Another  great  way  to  cook  fresh  fish  at  home  is  in  the 
broiler.  Fish  like  trout,  salmon  and  eels  are  probably  better 
broiled  than  fried  since  they  are  inclined  to  be  more  oily 
than  the  spiny  rayed  fish.  But  any  fish  can  be  broiled  to 
perfection.  The  secret  again  is  not  to  overcook.  If  the  fish 
is  within  five  inches  of  the  heat  source  about  ten  minutes 
on  a side  will  do  it.  When  a fish  is  overcooked  the  na- 
tural flavor  oozes  out  and  a flat,  bland  taste  is  the  result. 
Brush  a little  butter  on  the  fillets,  springle  on  a touch  of 
salt  and  pepper  and  perhaps  some  paprika  for  a spot 

continued  next  page 
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Proper  filleting  can  only  be  learned  by  doing,  although  some  help  from 
someone  who  knows  how  can  be  a great  help.  It  isn’t  hard  and  when 

done  properly  even  small  fish  can  produce  excellent  fillets.  From  then  on 

there  are  any  number  of  ways  to  prepare  them  in  powdered  crackers  or 

corn  meal  can  produce  excellent  flavor.  With  a little  practice  you’ll  have  a 

tasty  plateful  of  good  fish! 
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of  color  and  that’s  really  all  there  is  to  it.  Broiled  fish  need 
only  a squirt  of  fresh  lemon  juice  to  top  them  off. 

If  you  decide  to  bake  a really  big  one  leave  it  whole, 
(cut  off  the  head  if  you  prefer) . If  the  fish  is  not  a trout  or 
salmon  scale  it  first.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  doing  it 
in  a sink  full  of  water.  Doing  this  job  underwater  prevents 
the  scales  from  flying  all  over  the  kitchen,  a most  un- 
popular act.  Next  lay  the  fish  on  a cookie  sheet  covered 
with  a large  piece  of  aluminum  foil  and  brush  on  a mix- 
ture of  melted  butter,  lemon  juice,  milk,  onion  salt  and 
celery  seed.  Pinch  the  foil  up  around  the  fish  tightly. 
Cooking  time  here  is  a bit  tricky.  It  all  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  fish.  A five  pounder  will  take  about  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes  per  pound  with  the  oven  at  350  degrees. 
Check  the  doneness  toward  the  end  of  the  cooking  period 
by  testing  the  thickest  portion  of  the  fish  with  a fork  or 
wooden  toothpick.  If  it  flakes  easily,  it  is  done.  The  next 
step  is  to  lift  the  skin  with  a fork  and  peel  off.  Carefully 
turn  the  fish  with  a couple  of  spatulas  and  take  the  skin 
off  the  other  side.  Put  the  whole  thing  on  a heated  platter 
and  garnish  with  fresh  water  cress  or  parsley. 

Any  fish  that  can  be  filleted  can  be  used  in  fish  chowder. 
Although  outside  of  seacoast  communities  fish  chowder  is 
seldom  prepared.  That’s  a pity  too,  since  fish  chowder  is 
an  excellent  way  to  stretch  a couple  pounds  of  fish  for 
four  or  more  people.  Dice  up  four  large  potatoes,  six 
carrots,  two  onions  (and  a turnip,  if  you  like  the  taste). 
Boil  them  all  together  in  one  quart  of  water,  adding  salt, 
pepper  and  a couple  of  bay  leaves,  until  they  are  just 
done  (about  25  minutes) . You  should  be  able  to  just  barely 
pierce  them  with  a fork.  Pour  the  liquid  off  into  a deep 
skillet  and  bring  to  a boil.  Put  a couple  pounds  of  fresh 
fillets  into  the  skillet  ...  or  a whole  trout  ...  or  a dozen 
scaled  crappies  or  perch  and  allow  them  to  cook  until  the 
meat  flakes  off  in  chunks.  Fish  that  have  not  been  filleted 
can  be  cleaned  right  down  to  the  bone.  Dump  the  meat 
and  the  liquid  back  into  the  pot  containing  the  vegetables 
and  thicken  with  a cup  and  a half  of  milk  shaken  with 
Vs  cup  of  flour.  Add  a tablespoon  of  worchestershire  sauce 
and  simmer  for  a couple  minutes.  Serve  in  shallow  bowls 
with  a sprinkling  of  paprika  and  a basket  of  buttered  hot 
rye  bread.  A bottle  of  cold  Chablis  is  the  ideal  compli- 
ment. 

If  the  fisherman  in  the  family  is  also  the  fish  cook  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  he’ll  take  good  care  of  his  catch. 
If  he  isn’t  . . . for  heavens  sake  don’t  flop  a wiggling  string 
of  bullheads,  perch  or  whatever  into  the  sink  and  tell  the 
bride  that  “Here  is  supper”. 

Give  them  to  her  in  ready-to-cook  condition  and  then 
find  a copy  of  this  article  . . . you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  If 
after  a few  experiments,  you  still  decide  that  eating  what 
you  bring  home  is  not  your  thing  . . . put  the  fish  back  in 
the  water.  Maybe  I’ll  catch  them  next  time. 
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A FISHING  FEATURE  FOR 


FISH 


FISHERMEN-FROM  FISHERMEN 


Saegertown  angler  TED 
FITCH  (right)  caught  50 
inch  muskie  while  fishing 
Conneaut  Lake  early  in 
August.  With  him  is 
Howard  Pears  (left)  of 
Meadville. 


Another  50  inch  Conneaut 
Lake  muskie  was  caught 
late  last  July  by  MEARL 
KLINGINSMITH  (right). 
Helping  him  hold  it  is 
Selly  Almon  of  Meadville. 


A third  big  muskie  was 
caught  by  Mearl’s  brother 
CARL  KLINGINSMITH 
on  July  14.  His  was  the 
third  largest  on  record. 
It  weighed  37  pounds  and 
measured  55  inches! 


Young  KIRSTEN  MILLIRON,  6,  of 
Kittanning  holds  35",  14  pound  carp 
she  caught  during  July  from  French 
Creek. 


This  nice  pair  of  American  shad  were 
caught  by  13-year-old  CATHERINE 
STANEK  of  Lansdale  last  spring.  She 
was  fishing  in  the  Delaware  River  in 
Wayne  County  with  a homemade  dart. 


THERESA  BELPERIO  of  Philadel- 
phia holds  30  inch,  73/i  pound  walleye 
she  caught  last  May  while  fishing  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  It  hit  a Rapala. 
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A FISHING  FEATURE  FOR 


FISHERMEN -FROM  FISHERMEN 


MERLIN  D.  LAWRENCE  of  Fairview 
landed  28  inch,  7 pound  rainbow 
while  fishing  Walnut  Creek  in  Erie 
County  last  spring.  It  hit  a night- 
crawler. 


ROBERT  REICHENBACH  of  Liver- 
pool took  this  whopper  of  a small- 
mouth — 23  1/8  inches,  4%  pounds — 
while  fishing  the  Susquehanna  River 
near  Liverpool.  It  hit  a crab. 


Thirteen-year-old  KURT  FANUS  of  Mechanicsburg  (left)  holds  22%  inch  rainbow 
he  caught  on  a Mepps  while  DAVID  STOOMER  of  Mineral  Point  (center)  holds 
22%  inch  walleye  he  caught.  RANDY  KNOPH  (right)  of  Northampton  holds  19% 
inch  brook  trout  he  caught  from  the  Lehigh  River  on  a worm.  Each  boy  caught 
his  fish  last  May. 


LINDA  SHUPIENIS  of  Sharon  caught  nice 
15  inch,  1%  pound  crappie  while  fishing 
Pymatuning  Lake  with  minnows  last  May. 


Ellwood  City  angler  JOSEPH  LOCCISANO 
(left)  holds  13%  pound,  36  inch  northern  he 
caught  at  the  Shenango  Reservoir  last  May 
while  ROBERT  RIFFLE  (right)  of  Freedom 
holds  12  pound,  35  inch  northern  he  caught 
at  Shenango  also. 


RICHARD  HUNTER  of  Erie  holds  47 
% inch  31  pound  muskie  he  caught  on 
a minnow  last  May  while  fishing  Pres- 
que Isle  Bay.  It  hit  a minnow. 


Drexel  Hill  angler  RICHARD  WHITTIER 
holds  21  inch,  5%  pound  largemouth  he  caught 
at  Lake  Towhee  in  Bucks  County  last  July.  It 
hit  a plastic  worm. 


Another  big  Erie  muskie  was  caught 
last  May  by  angler  JOHN  W.  MAR- 
TIN, 12,  of  Erie.  It  measured  47% 
inches  and  weighed  28%  pounds.  He 
was  using  a Daredevle. 
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PETE  PIETRZYKOWSKI  (above)  of  Wilkes 
Barre  holds  30  inch  walleye  he  caught  while 
fishing  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack  with  plugs  while 
BOB  MCDONALD  JR.  of  Sharpsville  (right) 
holds  35)4  inch  northern  pike  he  caught  on  a 
Golden  Shiner  from  Shenango  last  July. 


KEVIN  MITCHELL  (left)  of  Montrose  holds  23)4  inch,  4)4 
pound  walleye  he  caught  last  February  at  Lake  Carey  while 
SCOTT  MOSER  of  Virginia  (right)  holds  big  trout  he  and  his 
grandad  caught  from  the  Little  Lehigh  on  worms. 


THOMAS  DEAN  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (left)  holds  four  big  pickerel 
measuring  up  to  27  inches  he  caught  in  October  of  1970  while 
FRANK  KOWALSKI  of  Altoona  (right)  holds  36  inch,  16  pound 
muskie  he  caught  at  Glendale  Lake  in  November  of  1970. 


BILL  ESLER  of  Wexford  holds  39 
inch,  14  pound  muskie  he  caught  on 
a red  8c  white  Daredevle  at  Lake  Py- 
matuning  near  the  Linesville  boat 
livery. 


BOB  DERI  AN  of  Munhall  holds  39  inch,  19 
pound  muskie  he  caught  near  the  east  end  of 
Harris  Island  last  May.  He  was  using  chubs. 


LARRY  MILLER  of  Philadelphia 
holds  33  inch  muskie  he  caught  last 
December  from  the  Perkiomen  in 
Montgomery  County.  He  was  using  a 
red  8c  white  Daredevle.  A friend  of 
his  caught  a 40  incher  the  same  day. 


Eleven-year-old  MARK  LEIB  of  Lemoyne  holds  24  inch  channel 
catfish  he  caught  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in  York  County 
while  DOUGLAS  NEVINS,  17,  of  Carlisle  (right)  holds  26  incher 
he  caught  in  the  Juniata  River. 


LARRY  STEVENS  of  Linesville  (left)  holds  21  inch.  3)4  pound 
brown  trout  he  caught  from  Conneaut  Creek  on  a wampus  fly 
last  July  while  JIM  SUNDY  II  of  Beaver  (right)  holds  25  inch, 
18  pound  carp  he  caught  from  the  Beaver  River  last  May. 
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JOSEPH  CARTER  JR.  of  Burgetts- 
town  holds  24  inch,  7 pound  large- 
mouth  he  caught  at  Dutch  Fork  Lake 
in  Washington  County  last  June.  It 
hit  a Jitterbug. 


KEVIN  POLLACK  of  Butler  holds 
281/2  inch,  614  pound  walleye  he 
caught  at  Pymatuning  Lake  last  May. 
He  was  casting  with  a Thin  Fin  plug. 


STEPHEN  SAUVE  of  Hyattsville,  Md. 
holds  18%  inch,  3 14  pound  white  crap- 
pie  he  caught  at  Pinchot  State  Park 
last  June.  It  hit  a minnow. 


JOHN  BLAUCH  of  Lebanon  holds  29 
inch  northern  he  caught  last  June 
while  fishing  at  Speedwell  Forge.  He 
was  using  a sucker  as  bait. 


JOHN  BHUMENSCHEIN  of  Elliottsburg 
(left)  holds  37  inch,  24%  pound  carp  he 
caught  from  the  Juniata  River  in  Perry 
County  while  FRANK  REMPE  of  Scranton 
(right)  holds  25  inch,  614  pound  walleye  he 
caught  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack  on  a live 
shiner. 


WALTER  BURNS  of  Bellefonte  (left)  holds 
25  inch,  5 pound  rainbow  he  caught  on  a 
worm  while  fishing  Spring  Creek  while  MIKE 
FEGELY  of  Coopersburg  (right)  holds  a 14 
inch  rainbow  he  caught  on  a nightcrawler 
from  the  Little  Lehigh. 


LARRY  BARNER  of  Allentown  (left)  holds  28  inch,  6 pound  chain 
pickerel  he  caught  from  the  Lehigh  River  last  January  while  JIM 
HOFFMAN,  14,  of  Pittsburgh  (right)  holds  35  inch  northern  pike 
he  caught  on  a shiner.  Location  not  listed. 


KATHY  SHOLTIN  of  Barnesboro  (left)  holds  19  inch 
rainbow  she  caught  on  Beaver  Run  last  June  while  JOHN 
HILL  of  Uniontown  (right)  holds  35  inch,  22  pound 
northern  he  caught  on  a three  inch  shiner  from  the 
Hutchinson  Sportsmen’s  Club  Lake. 
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MRS.  GERTRUDE  MYERS  of  Hanover  (above) 
holds  37  inch,  1254  pound  northern  she  caught 
at  Lake  Marburg  on  a minnow  last  June  while 
CINDY  HORTON  of  Carlisle  (right)  holds  a 
couple  of  nice  trout  she  caught  from  Boiling 
Springs  Lake  last  spring  (note  that  expression 
on  her  sidekick’s  mug).  And  GAY  LONG  of  Al- 
toona (far  right)  holds  stringer  of  big  bluegills 
her  brother  GREG  caught  while  fishing  at  Lake 
Glendale. 


TOM  MILLER  of  Wilkes  Barre  (left)  holds  21  inch,  5 pound 
largemouth  he  caught  at  Lilly  Lake  in  Luzerne  County  on  a 
Jitterbug  while  IRENE  HARRIS  of  Mifflin  (right)  displays  5 
pound,  33  inch  muskies  she  caught  from  the  Juniata  River. 


ROBERT  HAZI,  13,  of  Sharon  (left)  shows  off  34  inch,  8% 
pound  northern  he  caught  at  the  Shenango  Reservoir  last  June 
while  MARVIN  SHUPE  SR.  of  North  Wales  (right)  holds  17 
inch  Palomino  he  caught  at  Green  Lane  Reservoir  on  a night- 
crawler. 


EDWARD  OCHRIETOR  of  Pittston 
holds  3154  inch,  1154  pound  walleye 
he  caught  at  Wallenpaupack  on  a 
Rebel. 


Another  nice  walleye  was  caught  by  JOHN 
HOMCHENKO  of  Erie  while  he  was  fishing 
Lake  Erie.  It  measured  2954  inches  and  weighed 
9 pounds.  It  hit  a nightcrawler. 


JEFFREY  NELSON  of  Belle  Vernon 
holds  20  inch  smallmouth  he  caught 
while  fishing  the  Yough  Dam  with 
nightcrawlers. 


LORETTA  GRAHAM  of  Freedom  (left)  holds  1054  pound,  30 
inch  carp  she  caught  while  fishing  Brokenstraw  Creek  in  Warren 
County  while  BOB  BALZANO  of  Dysart  (right)  holds  18  inch 
largemouth  bass  he  caught  on  a Rapala  at  Lake  Glendale. 


JEFFREY  LUTZ,  12,  of  Scranton  (left)  holds  20  inch,  4 pound 
largemouth  he  caught  at  Lake  Ariel  in  Wayne  County  last 
July  on  a white  popper.  JOHN  NOVALIS  of  Indiana  (right) 
holds  18(4  inch  254  pound  brook  trout  he  caught  on  a stream 
while  fishing  Cross  Forks  Creek  in  Potter  County. 
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DIET 


PART  II 

Special  diets,  Part  II  of  the  series,  are 
both  curative  and  preventive  and 
hopefully  will  not  have  to  be  em- 
ployed by  most  cooperative  nurseries. 
Both  wet  and  dry  diets  are  involved 
but  not  in  the  same  sense  as  covered 
in  Part  I.  Most  of  the  special  diets  are 
combinations  of  wet  foods  and  chem- 
ically treated  fortified  pellets,  de- 
signed to  alleviate  a particular  prob- 
lem. 

Initially,  the  advisability  of  using  a 
combination  diet  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  the  dry  diet 
and  the  degree  of  favorable  environ- 
ment in  the  nursery.  The  greater  the 
degree  of  adverse  conditions,  the 
more  practical  may  be  the  use  of  a 
combination  diet. 

Beyond  the  environment,  there  are 
a number  of  diseases  that  are  associat- 
ed with  dietary  deficiencies.  Nervous- 
ness, dietary  gill  disease,  sunburn, 
blue  slime,  anemia,  listlessness,  and 
opaque  eyes  are  symptoms  of  dietary 
deficiencies.  Often  these  may  be  de- 
tected by  simple  observation.  Several 
of  these  diseases  have  been  checked 
by  feeding  liver  or  fortified  pellets 
for  a few  days.  The  number  of  days  is 
directly  related  to  the  stage  of  the  ail- 
ment and  the  degree  of  the  adverse 
conditions,  usually  prevalent  when 
an  outbreak  occurs.  Upon  reduction  of 
excessive  mortalities  and  noticeable 
symptoms,  a gradual  return  to  the 
standard  diet  may  be  practical.  A 
reoccurence  of  the  disease  warrants 
constant  use  of  liver  or  venison  as  a 
dry  diet  supplement. 

A specific  case  in  point  .would  be 
the  Lil-Le-Hi  nursery,  Lehigh  Coun- 
ty. This  club  had  a particularly  severe 
problem  with  its  brook  trout  during 
spawning  time  with  losses  of  fifty  or 


Food  Grinding  equipment  can  be  a great 
aid  in  preparing  a mixture  of  materials  to 
be  used  in  a feeding  program,  particularly 
when  something  other  than  the  standard 
pellets  are  to  be  fed. 

more  fish  a day.  A diet  of  terramycin- 
fortified  pellets,  plus  venison,  reduced 
the  mortality  rate  to  about  two  a day. 
Since  that  experience,  the  club  feeds 
the  fortified  pellets  and  venison  at 
any  hint  of  trouble. 

The  above  suggests  a closer  look  at 
the  fortified  pellet.  The  ingredients 
will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  standard 
pellet  described  in  Part  I.  However,  in 
addition  there  will  be  the  particular 
anti-biotic,  or  whatever,  that  is  need- 
ed. For  example,  in  the  terramycin. 
pellet  mentioned  above,  there  would 
be  (per  pound)  about  2 grams  of  the 
terramycin.  In  addition  each  pound 
would  contain  about  250,000  USP 
units  of  Vitamin  A and  25,000  I.C. 
units  of  Vitamin  Dg. 

Originally  this  was  a treated  stock 
feed  that  was  adapted  to  fish  culture 
and  related  diet  problems.  Since  initial 
experiments  proved  successful,  the 
fortified  pellet  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Fish  Commission  and  used  in  its 
own  hatcheries.  Considering  costs,  the 
special  diets  are  more  expensive  and  it 


is  economical  to  return  to  standard 
diets  when  conditions  permit. 

Basically,  trout  need  protein  and 
amino  acids.  Thus  if  a good  quality 
pellet,  produced  by  a reliable  manu- 
facturer, is  fed  in  proper  size  and 
quantity,  there  should  be  no  problems. 
And  reliable  producers  have  quality 
control  standards,  list  their  ingredients 
(if  not  the  exact  formula),  and  sug- 
gest storage  and  feeding  schedules. 
The  assumption  here,  of  course,  is  that 
environmental  conditions  within  the 
nursery  are  good. 

A note  of  caution  should  be  suggest- 
ed here.  Not  all  fish  diseases  are  diet 
oriented,  nor  can  they  all  be  con- 
trolled by  dietary  changes.  Certain 
parasites  and  other  diseases  must  be 
treated  chemically  or  with  the  use  of 
drugs.  This  is  initially  a job  for  the 
professional.  Bob  Brown,  the  Coop- 
erative Nursery  Coordinator,  or  his 
staff  should  be  contacted  at  once 
when  there  is  an  abnormal  activity  in 
a nursery,  an  unusual  number  of  dead 
fish,  or  evidence  of  any  significant 
change  of  body  form,  color,  or  other 
physical  symptom,  such  as  fungus  or 
furunculosis. 

Special  diets  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  fed  to  cure  something  or 
prevent  something.  They  can  be  used 
to  stimulate  growth  under  adverse 
water  conditions.  Temperature  is  a big 
factor  here.  Extreme  temperatures  at 
both  ends  of  the  acceptable  range 
are  considered  adverse  to  good  growth. 
Better,  or  near  normal  growth,  can  be 
achieved  in  low  temperature  water 
with  a diet  of  venison.  In  above 
normal  temperature  situations,  a diet 
of  liver— beef,  sheep,  or  venison- 
works  best  for  continued  growth.  Us- 
ually amounts  fed  are  reduced  pro- 
portionately to  the  amounts  fed  when 
temperatures  are  ideal  for  normal 
growth. 

And  since  the  ultimate  end  for  a lot 
of  the  cooperative  trout  will  be  a fine 
meal  for  someone’s  table,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  all  fortified  pellets  and. 
special  dry  foods  are  made  within  the 
Federal  Drug  Administration  rules. 
The  trout  will  not  be  fed  material  that 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
person  eating  them. 

And  on  this  positive  thought,  let’s 
continue  next  month  with  Part  III,  or 
some  of  the  odd  diets  tried  with 
questionable  success. 
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QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS  ■ by 

FROM  H.  R.,  GLENSIDE: 

“What  is  the  proper  way  to  winterize  an  inboard  en- 
gine?” 

— The  most  important  thing  is  to  get  all  of  the  water  out 
of  the  cooling  system  and  accessories.  Remove  the  drain 
plugs  at  the  base  of  the  block  and  on  the  underside  of  the 
exhaust  manifolds.  By  following  the  cooling  hoses,  you  will 
find  other  items  which  will  need  drained,  including  (de- 
pending on  the  make  and  model  of  engine)  such  things  as 
the  water  pump,  oil  cooler,  mufflers,  vee-drives,  etc.  If  you 
can’t  find  a drain  plug,  remove  the  lowest  hose  running  to 
the  accessery.  Once  you  are  certain  all  of  the  water  has  been 
removed,  take  out  each  of  the  spark  plugs,  pour  in  about  a 
teaspoon  full  of  light  lubricating  oil,  replace  the  plug 
loosely  and  turn  the  engine  over  with  the  battery  a few 
times.  You  may  want  to  add  a few  ounces  of  Dry-Gas  to  the 
carburetor,  and  wipe  down  the  engine  with  an  oily  cloth. 
The  crankcase  oil  should  be  changed  at  this  time,  and  the 
final  step  is  to  remove  the  battery  for  storage  in  a dry, 
warm  place  with  occasional  charging.  For  detailed  instruc- 
tions on  winterizing,  consult  the  manufacturer’s  service 
manual,  and  if  you  don’t  have  a copy,  by  all  means  obtain 
one  for  your  engine. 

iSSSSSSZ 

FROM  R.  F.  T.,  SHARPSVILLE: 

“Where  can  I get  a kit  to  convert  an  automobile  block 
for  use  in  an  inboard  runabout?” 

— Parts  and  complete  conversion  kits  are  available  from 
Stokes  Marine  Supply,  Coldwater,  Mich.  49036;  Lehman 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  95,  Linden,  N.J.  07036,  and  Ban 
Marine  Products,  2700  E.  Castor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19134. 
Be  sure  to  send  the  model  and  serial  numbers  from  your 
block  when  writing  for  a quotation.  Lehman  also  has  a free 
manual  on  conversions,  which  discusses  this  type  of  project 
in  some  detail  and  contains  many  useful  suggestions. 

FROM  J.  E.,  READING: 

“Last  fall  we  painted  our  14-foot  Whirlwind  with  Clear- 
Quix,  and  now  the  wood  is  starting  to  lift  and  blister.  How 
can  we  remedy  this?” 

— The  solvent  in  the  synthetic  finish  you  used  was  ap- 
parently strong  enough  to  dissolve  the  resin  that  bonded 
the  plywood  layers  of  your  hull.  If  the  delamination  is  at 
the  transom  edge,  a piece  of  aluminum  or  chromed  brass 
strip  secured  with  screws  will  hold  the  wood  together.  If 
the  condition  is  general  over  the  hull,  you  could  try  inject- 
ing a liquid  glue  into  the  bubbles  with  a large  hypodermic 
needle,  then  using  copper  tacks  to  hold  the  outer  ply  in 
place.  After  the  glue  sets  up,  finish  over  the  tack  heads  with 
a smooth  filler,  sand  and  paint. 


CAPT.  JACK  ROSS 

FROM  R.  K.,  HYDE  PARK: 

“My  aluminum  rowboat  was  damaged  by  fire,  and  one 
of  the  seams  is  split  about  six  inches.  How  can  I repair 
this?” 

— If  the  seam  has  parted,  it  should  be  refastened  in  the 
same  way  as  originally;  with  rivets,  silver  soldering,  etc.  If 
the  metal  has  failed  and  split  adjacent  to  the  seam,  it  ma\ 
be  possible  to  salvage  the  hull  by  welding,  if  it  is  heavy 
enough,  or  by  fastening  a patch  from  the  inside  with  rivets 
or  by  soldering.  A good  sheet  metal  shop  is  probably  your 
best  bet,  as  they  have  the  tools  and  equipment  to  do  this 
work,  and  will  be  able  to  decide  on  the  best  procedure. 

FROM  S.  W.,  PITTSBURGH: 

—My  boat  was  damaged  recently  while  docked  at  a local 
marina.  It  looks  as  if  another  boat  hit  it  on  the  transom 
corner,  possibly  when  coming  in  to  the  gas  dock.  Can  I 
require  the  marina  to  repair  my  boat  since  it  happened 
while  I was  away  and  the  boat  was  in  their  care?” 

— Not  unless  you  can  prove  that  the  damage  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  marina  or  its  employes. 
Your  own  marine  insurance  covers  this  type  of  loss,  and 
nearly  every  dockage  contract  we’ve  ever  seen  includes 
some  wording  to  the  effect  that  you  are  merely  a lessee  of 
space.  The  marina  does  not  undertake  to  look  after  your 
boat,  it  just  rents  you  a section  of  dock  to  tie  it  up.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  thefts  of  parts  or  accessories  while 
the  boat  is  laid  up  in  the  marina  yard,  or  if  it  should  burn 
while  at  the  dock  or  in  storage.  You  must  look  to  your  own 
insuror  for  your  recovery. 

FROM  E.  L.  D.,  WASHINGTON: 

“My  boat  is  in  winter  storage  at  a Pittsburgh  yard,  and 
they  have  refused  to  permit  me  to  work  on  the  boat  my- 
self in  their  building,  because  of  fire  insurance  require- 
ments. They  have  also  implied  that  I would  not  be  wel- 
come in  their  shop  while  they  were  working  on  my  boat. 
Do  you  think. this  is  reasonable?” 

— As  to  your  not  being  permitted  to  w'ork  in  their  storage 
building,  this  is  virtually  universal.  No  insurer  wants  to 
chance  dozens  of  amateur  boatmen  smoking  and  using 
power  tools  in  a building  full  of  highly  flammable  boats 
worth  thousands  of  dollars.  As  to  die  second  problem,  one 
very  fine  marina  has  a sign  at  the  door  to  its  shop  which 
reads: 

LABOR  CHARGES 

Base  rate  $ 7.00  per  hour 

If  you  watch  $10.00  per  hour 

If  you  help  $15.00  per  hour 


Help  Someone  You  Know 
Enjoy  Pennsylvania  Fishing 
All  Year  Long 
With  A Christmas  Gift 
of  a 1972 

Pennsylvania  Fishing  License 

Buy  One  (or  several)  Now, 

At  Any  License 
Issuing  Agent 


